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SIR ERNEST CLARKE. 

Fou a petriod of nineleon years, 1887-1906, there were few names 
better known in the agriornttiral world than that of Ernest Clarke. 
Unknown previously to agrioulture, and, it must bo added, 
to a groat extent forgotten afterwards, Clarke was one of those 
men of natural gifts and determination who succeed in adapting 
thomsolvos, by sheer ability, to the circumstances in which they 
find themselves placed. 

For bo was, indeed, a remarkable man, and one gifted m 
many different directions; and though imlike his immediate 
prodoeesaor, the late H. M. Jenkins—^in that Clarke never became, 
as did Jonidns, on agricultural authority—^yot, as Hooretary of 
the premier Agricultural Booioty, he made hds inliuenoe felt in 
a most marked manner during his tenure of the office. 

Clarke was a Suffolk man, born at Bury Rt. Edmunds on 
February 21, 1866, the second son of J. J. Clarke of that town. 
An 3 dhing that hod to do with tlio Bostom Ooimtios, and with 
Suffolk in particular, had a special attraction for him, and in 
Uti'rary circles ho rendered good service by his iresoorohos into 
the chronology and archaeology of bis native district. For the 
some reason, doubtless, he was specially drawn to the late 
A. J. Smith, of Biendleshom, a member of the Bi.A.S.E. 
Council, who, on the few occasions of his addressing the Council, 
could only be clearly followed by one conversant with the true 
Suffolk “ speech.” 

In presenting Clarke to the Chancellor of Cambrid^ 
University^ for ine honorary degree of M.A. in 1894, the Pubno 
Orator (the late Sir John Sandys) referred to Clarke’s Suffolk 
ooimootion, and to bis researches in agricultural literatnro, 
describing him as the “Arthur Young of the present day.” 
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Arthur Young was himself a Suffolk man, and this rcfcrcnoo to 
his native county was specially pleasing to OLirke. 

As a boy, Clarke attended the Guddhall Middle School at 
Bury St. Edbnunds, and at the early ago of thirteen distmguishcd 
himself by passing the Cambridge Junior Local Examination, 
gaining the first place in Engmh and Eronch. Ho followed 
this up by taking, in the following year, the Cambridge Senior 
Examination, passing with distinction in English. At the ago of 
sixteen he entered the open competition for the Civil Service, and 
obtained the second place on the whole list, being thereafter 
(1^2) assigned to the Medical Department of the Local Qovem- 
ment Board. Li this sphere he had, as succossive chiefs. Sir 
John Simon, Dr. Edward Seaton, and Sir George Buchanan. 
With the last named of these he was particularly friendly, and to 
this friendship may in measure be duo the relations which he 
maintained with such men as Sir Ernest Hart, Sir Lauder 
Brunton, Sir Donald Maoalister and others. It was whilo at 
the Local Government Board, doubtless, that Clarke acquired 
not only those powers of organisation which he afterwards slxowod 
so h^hly, but also the ideas of centralisation which he developed 
in his adjonnistration of the B.A.S.E., and the “ official stylo ” 
from which, in business matters, he was never quite free. 

He continued at the Local Government Board from 1872 to 
1881, having in 1880 married Marguerite, the second dauglxtor 
of James Prevost of L^hom, a lady of much charm and grace, 
who, though having but indifferent health and entering but 
little into public life was a true companion and helper of ono 
pursuing the active and absorbing career that her husband 
followed. She died in May, 1918, leaving no family. 

In 1881 ho left the Civil Service for the City, to take up the 
duties of Assistant Secretary in the Share atid Loan Department 
of the Stock Exchange. The secretary of this department was Sir 
Henry Burdett, and, under him, Clorko was mainly responsible 
for the compilaiionof the wdl-known Burdett’s Offieied InMigenee, 
This, Clarke was often heard to say, was a very strenuous time 
and not the happiest period hx his fife, so that when, in 1887, ho 
applied foJr, and obtained, from among IOC oandidatos (many of 
than already kixovm in agricultural circles) the post of Socrotory 
of the Bo 3 ral Agricultural Society of England, the change of 
sphere vras one that he gladly welcomed. Clarke’s sdeotion for 
this prat was, to many, a matter of surprise, for he possessed 
no agricultural qualifications, except perhaps that he came from 
an agricultural county—Suffolk I Nor could he be said to bo 
“ scieniafic ”; his predecessor, H. M. Jenkins, had moved in 
scientific circles, and thenrapiffiy adapted hims^ to agricultural 
surroundings, whereas Clarke had always been, and remained, 
indeed, the “ office ” man. But his bnlliant early career, his 
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sueooas wlicrevor he had been, his kno-wledgo of IVenoh and 
• thorough acquaintance mth English literature, proved strong 
assets, and ho was elected as Secretary. 

Clarke was not long in finding his way in his new duties, 
and his coming was soon marked by a thorough reorganisation of 
the work of the office, the introduction of the latest labour-saving 
methods, and a perfecting of the sources of reference and 
general information on such agricultural matters as might, 
from time to time, come forward. Not that this had been 
neglected before, but, just as Jenkins had been more the 
“ agricultural reporter ” and “ outside ” man, going here and 
there to study tMs and that question, and leaving the conduct 
of routine office business to subordinates, so CSarke became 
essentially the “indoor” man, and devoted himsdf mainly 
to the work of organisation and of sfitengthening the Society 
from within. In this he displayed unbounded energy, and the 
results of his innovations were speedily shown, the work of the 
office being soon raised to a very high standard of efficiency. It 
meant harder work and longer hours for the Staff than they 
had been accustomed to, but Clarke, if dictatorial and hasty at 
times in his manner, earned their respect, while ho, in return, 
was over ready to devise some new means of adding to their 
comfort and improving their position, so that, on '^e whole, 
ho was liked by them, and they were always his loyal supporters. 

But Clarke was very much more than the head of the Staff, 
or the executive officer of the Council. He was a man of large 
ideas and endowed with energy and determination to carry them 
out. His aim in his new position was to make the B.A.S.E. the 
one groat “ power ” in the agricultural world, and to this end 
ho strove, and succeeded, moreover, in imbuing many of the 
Council with the same views. In this way he would tolerate 
no onoroachmont by other organisations, public or private, in the 
sphere which ho folt tko “ Boyal ” ou^t to fill. But, more 
than this, Clarke was a man of wide and not merely insular 
views, and he endeavoured to make the B.A S.E. better known 
and more looked up to on tho Contiaent, in America, and 
abroad generally. Thus, he entered into rdations with 
foreign correspondonts, cultivated the acquaintance of men of 
mark—alike in agriculture and in science—and was ever ready 
to further any movement by which he thought the Society 
would acquire benefit or “kudos.” Among such noay be men¬ 
tioned his visit to Austria in 1890, as official representative of the 
Society to tho International AgncTiltural Congress in Vienna, 
which resulted in the article which he wrote, for the Journal 
of the Society, on the Agricultural Administration in Austria- 
Hungary, and Ifis delegation to the similar Congress at the 
Pads Exhibition of 1900, when he gave a popular lecture 
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on British lave Stock, this including the transfcrcnco, hy 
moving pictures, of the II.A.S.B. Show Yard to Paris, lie 
also advocated my visit, as the Society’s Consulting Ohomfet, 
to India in 1889, on deputation for the Government of India; 
■while further visits wore promoted to Germany and else¬ 
where for the purpose of investigating the pot-oxdturo sys¬ 
tem of experimentation on plants, for enquiry into “nitea- 
gin" and other nitrogen-assimilating methods, for reporting 
on sugar-beet cultivation in Austria (1891), etc. This kind 
of work had previously been done by the late Secretary in 
his individual capacity, and many were the able and well- 
■written reports with which Jenkins had enriched the Society’s 
Journal, but Clarke made such enquiries part of an organis^ 
system, and endeavoured to interest other workers in it. 
Similarly, he took part himself in the gatherings of educational 
and scientafio bodies, taking care that tho Sooiot 3 r was duly 
represented at them. In short, though no scientist huuself, 
and not an agriculturist either, Clarke had that appreciation 
of the aid which science could bring to tho cause of agriculture, 
which was embodied in a faithful carrying out of the intentions 
of the founders of the Society, as expressed in its motto, 
“ Practice with Soienoe.” He clearly saw that such a Society 
as the “ Boynl ” had a much larger function to fulfil than tliat 
of providing an annual show of live stock and implements, 
world-wide though tho reputation of this was. Other sociotios, 
both national and local, were doing much tho same, though on 
a smaller scale, and Clarke recognised that if tho Society was to 
make any real progress, and take tho lead to which its unique 
position entitled it, it must pay moro attention to tho oduoa- 
tional and the scientific side of its work. 

With this in view he was largely mstrumontal in tho formation 
of the National Agricultural Examination Board, into which wore 
merged tho formerly separate examinations of tho R.A.S.Tfl. 
and the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scothind; ho 
attended, on belralf of tho Society, confercncos on agricultural 
education, and assisted in the formation of tho Scliool of 
Agrioulture at Cambridge University, and tho institution of 
the Gilbey Lectureship there. 

Por a time he combined with the oiBoo of Secretary that of 
Editor of the Society’s Journal, and at intervals thoro appeared 
articles from his pen. These mostly ■took the form of momoirs 
of not^ agriculturists or of deceased members of tho Council, 
all written with a marked grace of expression and pleasant 
presentation of the main facts of each life. Arporig his articles 
may be mentioned “ The Foundation of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England” (1890), “Agrioulturo and the House of 
Russell ” (1891), “ John, Lord Somorville ” (1897), “ The Board 
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of Affriculturc, 1703-1S22 ” (1898), “ PMUp Pusey,” and “IVanois, 
Dnlc(> of Bedford” (1901). 

His memoirs of deoooscd members of Council and others 
included those of John Algernon Clarke, John Coleman, Charles 
Randoll, J. Chalmers Morton (1888), the Duke of Devonshire 
(1891), Sir James Caird (1892), Sir Harry Vemoy (1894), H^mann 
HoUriegcl (1895), and the Duke of Bdehmond and Gordon (1903). 

He gave up tlie editorship of the Journal in 1893, Dr. iFream 
being then appointed in his place. Pream was followed in this 
ofSco in 1901 by E. H. Godfrey (now an oflScor of the Canadian 
Government), who, shortly after Clarke’s appointment, became 
his right-hand man and faithful hdper. 

It was rather in the “ executive ” field, however, that his 
brillianey was shown, and in the drawing up of reports, minutes, 
memoranda, ote., and in preparing the work to be done by the 
various committees of the Council. He was a ready thinker, a 
quick worker, and a master at grasping and deaJi^ with the 
details of any situation that arose, sparing neither time nor 
trouble in acquainting himself with the tacts. With this he 
possessed that ability to deal with any now or di£Gicult situation 
which made him invaluable to the different chairmen of com- 
mittoes, and led them, with few exceptions, to rely largely 
upon him. 

If there was any function to be performed, or any ceremonial 
to be arranged, Clarke was in all such matters a “ past master,” 
and ho could be depended upon to leave nothing undone, but 
to carry all out in just the way that it should be done. Pull 
of resource, gifted with the power of knowing intuitively whom 
to enlist, he combined with this a courtesy and brightness of 
spirit that ensured success. Those who were privileged to 
take part in it will never forgot the magnificent gathering at St. 
James’s Pnbieo when, on the occasion of the Society’s Jubilee 
(1889), Her Majesty Queen Victoria, as President, entertained the 
(jouneil at a banquet at which King Edward TEL (then Prince 
of Wales) presided. And there were many other functions, 
some of (vn important public nature, others of a more social 
and free and easy type such as the musical entertainments got 
up by the office Staff (in which ho himself took a loadmg part), 
all of which told of his goodwill and buoyancy of spirit, and 
brought out his high musical and social gifts. It was wonderM 
indeed how, after enduring a heavy strain of work and responsi- 
bility, Clarke could throw this off and become the soul of any 
social gathering. 

He early set about providing the Society with a house and 
offioial quarters more worthy ol it, and me somewhat plain 
quarters at 12, Hanover Square, were exchanged for the luxurious 
rooms at Haorewood House next door. Here the Society had a 
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magmfiiceixt council chamber, spacious oilicos and committee 
rooms. Under Ms oaro the Kbrary, which had Mtherto boon 
somewhat neglected, was reorganised and enriched with early 
dassioal works on agriculture, whilst to tho Society’s existing 
collections were added old and valuable prints, and other ob¬ 
jects of interest wMch Clarke’s antiquarian tastes led him to 
acquire. 

Nor were the interests of the Society’s annual show neglected 
by him ; during his secretarysMp it assmned, as an exMbition, 
greater proportions than ever, and marked improvements wore 
effected in its oi^anisation. 

Clarke, as stated, on taking up the secretaryriiip rapidly 
adapted himself to the new surroundings; to the outside world 
he soon became the embodiment of tho Society, and was 
recognised as its leading spirit. Honours came thick upon 
him; in 1894 he received the honorary degree of M.A. at 
Cambridge University on the occasion of the Society’s meeting 
in that town. In 1896 he became the iSrst Gilbey Lecturer 
there, and devoted himself during the throe pars’ course to a 
review of agricultural writers of the past, bringing to this the 
results of his own researches, and in the course of wMch ho had 
occasion to expose, in a most pleasant way, many of tho then 
current fallacies and misstatements. He showed that many 
of these had occurred through one writer copying the mistakes 
of another, and, among other things, he proved conclusively 
that the Bake of Huabmdry was written by John litzherbert, 
the landowner, and not (as maintained by the late Professor 
Skeat, of Cambridge) by his younger brother Anthony Ktz- 
herberi, the lawyer. He became at this time a member of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; from foreign countries he reooivod 
numerous distinotions, “ Chevalier Oruro du MMto Agricolo ” 
from France, honorary membership of the So(‘Uit6 Nationalo 
d’Agriculture de France, and honortury raombci'ship of national 
Agricultural Societies in France, Germany, Austria, Uungiry, 
Italy, the Argentiae, etc. In January, 1898, ho received the 
honour of knighthood, in recognition of his sorvicot. to agriculture. 

And then, as it were, at tho height of bis influeneo, camo 
the change wMch ended in his retirement in 1906 from the b<sc- 
vice of the Society. 

For a considerable time the annual shows of the Society had 
been a matter of growing concern. Xlie increasing demands 
for space and the greater outlay necessitated without adequate 
return, coupled with the diffiemty of getting suitable sites in 
populous towns where the public would attend in large numbers, 
had been brou^t home to the Council who, after the sucoesaful 
^ow at M^hester (1897), had to face three considerable losses 
in succession (Bimiingham, Maidstone, York). This obliged 
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thorn in 1899 to reconsider the whole position of the show sjrstem. 
A special committee was formed which reported to the Council, 
in February, 1900, in favour of the abandonment of the migratory 
system and iho establishment of a permanent show ground in the 
vicinity of the Metropolis. It is not necessary in this memoir 
to discuss the pros and cons but only to trace the movement so 
far as it affected Clarke. The decision once made by the Council, 
and by the largo majorty of thirty-four votes to four (March, 
1900), Clarke beoamo the active prosecutor of it and set himself 
to carry it out to the utmost of his powers. Into it he put all 
his energy, and the way in which the work was accomplished 
in lime to open Park Poyal Show in 1903 is a striking testimony 
to his zeal and strength of purpose. But, as is now well known, 
such a change as that introduced was not made without strong 
opposition. Moreover, the groat mistake had been made of 
not taking the opinion of the members of the Society generally 
on the proposal. Many old friends of the Society openly 
opposed it, many others stood aloof, and there was a 
marked wont of that unanimity which was so essential to suc¬ 
cess. The real responsibility for this rested with the Council, 
not with Clarke, although it is generally believed that he 
strongly advocated the proposed change. Looking at 
matters now in the light of subsequent events, it is compara¬ 
tively easy to conclude that the decision was a mistake, and yet 
there are still those who think, and not without reason, that, 
had the change been properly “ worked,” and had the genial 
body of members been consulted, the result might have been 
very different. As it was, the Council, relsnng on their majority, 
and having in Clarke one who they knew would cany the matter 
throng, resolved on forcing their views, and without takmg 
the general body of members throughout the country into 
account. CSarke’s fault, if fault it was, consisted in relying too 
much upon his Council, and when, at a later date, the dieter 
of Park Eoyol had shown the unwisdom of the change, the men 
who had supported him, and whose instructions he h^ faithfully 
carried out, failed to stand by him in the ciiiioal hour, and the 
coming in of a new regime, following on the enquiry of a special 
committee in October, 1005, brought his connection with the 
Society to a close. Clarko had himself in some measure contri¬ 
buted to this, for a certain brusquoness of manner, and a dis¬ 
position to cultivate the “ ^at ” and ignore the “ smah,” led 
to his becoming unpopular with a large number of the members, 
who showed their resentment by refuang to have anything to do 
wi^ Park Boyal, or by becoming open opponents of we Council’s 
action. Clarke’s failbigs were those of the man who felt his 
own strength and who reckoned that, with his Council bdiind 
him, ho would bo able to carry anything through. Had tho 
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C5o\incil supijorted him throughout, his future might have boon 
very different, 

In yet another direction Clarke was at fault, viz., in pushing 
his ideas of oontralisation to the extent of curtail^ the liberty 
and independence of action of those who were his colleagues— 
the consulting officers of the Society. Each of those, whetlicr 
editor, veterinary officer, chemist, botanist, or engineer, had his 
own committee to whom he was directly responsible, but Clarke’s 
aim was, while lightly bringing the whole work into line, to 
make, in effect, each department and each oonsultiug officer 
subservient to himself, and. this led to considerable heart-burnings 
and to some resignations. But of all, or nearly all the officers, 
it could be said that, though officially they might be at variance 
with Clarke, and though he at times made their position extremely 
difficult, this was never allowed to interfere with the personal 
relations and regard which existed between him and his colleagues. 

The report of the special committee appointed on August 1, 
190S, to consider the whole position of the Society was adopted 
by the Council on October 4. It recommended the abandomnent 
of Park Eoyal as a show ground, a return to the migratory 
system of shows, the ssde of Harewood House, and other economies, 
besides the resignation of the whole office Staff and the appoint¬ 
ment of a Secretary at a lower salary. 

Clarke accepted the opportunity given Mm to send in his 
reEognation, wMch took effect as from the close of 1905, ho being 
given an Honorarium of £1,000, and being made an Honorary 
Member of the Society, ^om this date he disappeared from 
agricultural circles, and there were but one or two of liis associates 
in the Society who ever kept in touch with Mm, or who more 
than just remembered the great services he had rendered. To 
himself the blow was one attended with much murtilication, 
and it is not to be wondered at that ho smarted severely under 
a sense of the ingratitude shown Mm. Nevertheless, to the last 
he retained his interest in the Society, keeping in touch witlx 
its doings, and, oven when completely laid aside by illness, his 
conversations often revmrtcd to the days that wore among tlio 
happiest of Ms life. 

After a time he returned to the City and began again to 
interest himself in commercial and ffnancial matters, but this 
was now no eai^ matter, and not much success, and often much 
to harass, attended these efforts. The death of ^ wife M May, 
1918, deprived him of one whose companionsMp had ever been 
a great help and solace to him, and after this he was never the 
same man. 'Within six months of this date he hJmseU had a 
paralytio “stroke,” and from November, 1918, until his death, on 
Sunday, March 4,1923, he was altogether confined to Ms room. 
IMmg all this weaiy time h^ 'was assiduousljjr looked after by a 
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faithful old servant of the family, Eliza Davis, who stayed with 
him to the ond; while occasionally a few of his old colleagues 
and associates would come to see him. Up to within a week 
of tho close ho retained absolute clearness of mind, and a wonder¬ 
fully retentive memory, and to those, such as myself, who came 
to visit him, he was still the same “power” as of old, save as 
regards the body. 

^0 funeral service was held on Wednesday, March 7, at 
Christ Church, Woburn Square, when, owing to the simultaneous 
and unavoidable sitting of tho R.A.S.E. Council, it was only 
possible for Colonel E. V. V. Wheeler and myself to attend 
as representatives of the Society. The interment took place 
at Einchloy Cemetery. 

Clarke was, as has been already observed, a man of remarkable 
power and energy. In frame he was tall, big, and somewhat 
loosely set together. On Clarke’s first introduction to the Council, 
tho late Charles Howard—a noted judge of stock—^was heard 
to remark that the new Secretary was not a good “ mover ” I 
In no sense was he athletic, nor did he ever seriously take up 
any partioular form of physical exercise. His gifts were social, 
musical, literary, biographical, and organising. In private life 
few could be more courteous, kindly, or afford better company. 
Ho was a splendid conversationalist, and by his wide experience, 
by his erumtion and his knowledge of human nature, he made 
his influenoe felt wherever he was. Added to this was ^e scmir- 
faired: tho “ man of the world,” and the ability to adapt himself 
to every condition that arose. I who had the pleasure of 
paying not a few visits in his company, remember specially his 
astuteness, when going to stay at some country house of note, 
in priming himsem beforehand in the main facts of interest 
regarding the history, tho architecture, or tho ancestry of the 
house he was about to visit. Arrived there, one felt he knew 
more about the place than did the imnatos themselves 1 On 
tho occasion of ubo Society’s visit to Cambridge in 1894, and 
when tho guest of Masters of Colleges and great University 
officers, Clarke showed the same toot in pr^aring himself 
forehand as to tho distinctions and peouliaiitios of those he 
was going to meet, and many wore the stories ho used to rdate 
of his experiences. With these and similar narrations Clarke 
would keep a company regaled, and it was tho same at the gather¬ 
ings of the “ Sette of Odd Volumes ” and of the “ Confrdres,” 
at each of which he was a familiar and wdoome figure. 

Ofthe“Settoof OddVolumes” he became amember in 1892, 
and president in 1898-9, his part being that of the “ Yeoman.” 
He was chairman of the committee of the London Society of 
East Anglians (1899-1900), member of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society, and of the Suffolk Arohseologioal Society, a 
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ielilow of the Society of Antiquaries {F.S.A.), of the Lmnoan 
Society (F.L S.), and of the Royal Statistical Society (F.S.S.), 
and a member of the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. He was 
also a Foundation Member and President (1910-11) of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. In civic life he belonged to 
three Worshipful Companies, viz., the Musicians, the Farriers, 
and the Clovers, becoming Master of the last named in 1904r-5. 
He was also a member of the Junior Carlton Club. 

He interested himself greatly, along with Robert Newman, 
in the Sunday Concert Society, and lectured to it on “The 
Music of the Countryside ’’ and on “ May Day in Merrie England.” 
To the programmes of these concerts he frequently contributed 
descriptive and biographical notes, the result of considorable 
research: many of these had to do with the origin and authorship 
of national songs. 

When the Great War broke out he took an active part as a 
member of the Grand Committee of the National Guard. In 
earlier life he had bdonged to the Civil Service Rifles, and now 
became Hon. Company Commander of the D (Secretaries) 
Company of the 2nd &Lttalion of the National Guard, which 
company he had been instrumental in forming. 

To Ids various honours he was able to add personal marks of 
regard accorded to him by Royalty. Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, in 1889, after the Windsor Jubilee Show, when sho 
was president of the Society, wrote to Clarke a letter, in her own 
handwritii^, expressing her thanks for the arrangements made 
during her presidency. In 1903 the present King, when Prince 
of Wfdes, and after serving as president of the R.A.S.E., presented 
Clarke with a diamond scarf pin, a gilt which he greatly prized. 

In the domain of history, biography and literature his 
principal contributions were: (1) in 1901, Bury Ohronides of 
the ThirteenOc Century, m which he successfully combated the 
Roman Catholic theory that the bones of St. Edmund were 
taken to Toulouse, and thonco sent, with the blessing of the 
Pope, to Westminster Cathedral; (2) in 1903 a new edition of 
ikeChromdeof Joedinof Rml;e2ond, a picture of monastic life in 
the days of Abbot Samson. In addition he wrote several artiolcis 
for the Dictionary of National Biography, 6£-wdll as the Memoirs 
in ike Journal R.A.S.E. to which r^erence has already boon ma<le. 

Such was tlie varied and busy career of a man of remarkable 
power, who, during the time of his prosperity, showed great 
activity and wielded a strong influence, and who, though in the 
later years of his life he sulered an eclipse, must ever be re¬ 
membered for his loyalty to the Royal Agricultural Somety, and 
for what he did to maintain and extend its influence. 

J. A. VOBIiOESB. 

If Tudor Street, 

London. E.0.4. 
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THE LAYING DOWN OF LAND TO GRASS. 

Tins is a subjoot which is always of more or less importance in 
agriculture, hut at the present time it is an especially pressing 
problem. There arc wide areas of land in this country which 
cannot possibly be kept profitably under tillage under the pre¬ 
sent economic conditions, and relief must be found either along 
the line of temporary leys or of permanent pasture. 

There is no essential difference in the composition of mix¬ 
tures for use on a temporary ley, down for three or four years, 
as compared with one for use on permanent pasture, although 
no doubt in the latter case additional cost may be justified, 
and a larger quantity of seed and a greater number of species 
may be omploj^od. 

In considering the plants which are used for laying away 
land to grass we may mvide them into aimuals, biennials and 
porenmals. In the first group are included those which mature 
in the year in which the seed is sowed, and therefore their pres¬ 
ence in a permanent pasture can only be through the agency 
of sdf-sown seed. Such a plant is Poa mvma, quite a conunon 
plant on thin pastures and a very usual weed in gardens. 
Another is Trefoil, which although a truly aimual plant, is quite 
common, and, in fact, very abundant in many cases on thin, 
permanent pasture, especially on the Downs. About the month 
of March or April one often sees m 3 nciads of the seedlings of this 
plant springing up on thin Down pasture, and under certain 
circumstances the plant must have considerable value. 

Biennials are defined as plants which produce their seed in 
the year after th^ are sowed, and to this group belong Italian 
Eyegrass and Bro^ Red Gover. Such plants can only establish 
themselves by seed. 

Perennial plants are those which persist year after year. 
They spread cither by seed or by underground or surface-rooting 
atoms, technically known as stolons or rhizomes. Most of the 
plants in a pormanont meadow or pasture belong to this group, 
as, for instance, Wild White Gover, Wild Red Gover, Kidney 
Vetch, Cocksfoot, and most of the Rescues. 

Again, plants may be defined as top and bottom species, 
according as they are tall or dwarf. The top grasses give bulk 
to the crop, while the bottom grasses fill up the interspaces 
below and add laigdy to the leafage of the herbage. 

It may be well to run through the more important specks 
of plants met with in our pastures and meadows and to give 
the more saliont features of each- These are taken more or 
less hx alphabetioal order. 
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The iNDiviDcrAL Plants. 

The Grasses, 

Bent grasses or Piorin belong to the genus Agrostis and are 
a common constituent of many permanent grass fields, being 
frequently the predominant feature of upland meadows and 
pastures. Perhaps the commonest Bent grass is the one known 
as Creeping Bent, Agrostis stolonifera, which is characterised by 
the production of long stolons, and which on tillage land is 
known as Water grass. There it spreads exactly like Twitch 
and is equally dijSSloult to eradicate, except that it is more sus¬ 
ceptible to drought, and therefore a summer fallow in a dry 
year will usually get rid of it. It is essentially a bottom grass, 
pushing its stems through the herbage and rooting at the nodes. 
It is one of the later grasses and grows far into autumn, which 
is perhaps its chief recommendation. If pasture containing this 
grass is left rough, snow is apt to flatten it during winter, 
when the lower part of the stem becomes partially decayed and 
unpalatable to stock. In no case, however, is it much appreci¬ 
ated by animals, and it is not to be recommended for inclusion 
in any permanent mixture. At Rothamsted it was found to 
be greatly stimulated by ammonium sulphate, a manure that 
encourages all shallow-rooted grasses. 

Cool^oot, Dactylis ghmerata, is certainly one of the best 
pasture plants that we possess. It comes early, flowering in 
the beginning of June, is highly nutritious, is relished by stock, 
and gives a large yield. It is distinctly a top grass, under 
favourable circumstances attaining to a height of 4 ft. It suits 
land with a fair amount of moisture bettor than a very dry 
soil. In the latter case it is apt to become hard and unpalatable. 
In a meadow where Cocksfoot predominates the hay should bo 
cut rather early, or otherwise the hard flower heads will some¬ 
what reduce the value of the crop. When sown it develops 
early and is therefore of groat value in temporary leys which 
are intended for use for three or four years. When sowed 
sparingly in a mixture it is apt to give a very tufty appearance 
to the pasture, but it a sufficient qmmtity of the seed is intro¬ 
duced this tufty appearance is not so evident. MTo grass springs 
so quickly after being out, and therefore it bulks largely in the 
aftermath of a hay field. There are several strains of Cocks¬ 
foot on the market, some of which are more leafy than others, 
and these are naturally better for pastures and meadows than 
those which are characterised by producing strong flowering 
stems. Cocksfoot from New Zealand is generally credited with 
producing a large quantity of leaves and is therefore on the whole 
one of the best strains for use in this country. 

Crested Dogstail, Gymswrus oristoitm^ is a very common 
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plant in many pastures. It is essentially a bottom grass, seldom 
ati aining to a height ol more than a foot and a half. It is not an 
early grass, but continues to grow late into the autumn. It suits 
almost any soil, but grows best in a somewhat heavy one, if not 
too wet. It revels in a humid atmosphere and is therefore more 
abmdant in upland pastures than under other circumstances. 
It is perhaps more associated with sheep pastures than with 
cattle runs. If allowed to shoot up it produces a very hard 
head and a tough flowering atom, which is not only unpsdatable 
to stock but may be positively dangerous. If hxmgry cattle are 
allowed to oat lajge quantities of the flowering stems they are 
apt to have digestive troubles, known as stomach staggers, which 
may in some cases prove fatal. To prevent the flowering stems 
shooting up, a pasture containing much Crested Dogstail should 
be closely grazed in early summer. The seed is good and fairly 
cheap, and a small quantity ought to be introduced into most 
ponnanent misturos. 

Of the Fescues there are several distinct species, one of the 
commonest being Meadow Fescue, Festuca pratmsis, which may 
be called a top grass, attaining to a height of about 2 ft., or 
more. This plant suits moist soil best, aiid it is no use sowing 
it on dry, light land. It takes some years to establish itself, 
and is therefore unsnited for temporary leys. 

A variety of this plant is the Tall Fescue, a much stronger 
growing plant than Meadow Fescue, which is recommended for 
usoin mixtures intended for meadows. Anothm^—Sheep’s Fescue 
—^is a very common plant on thin, dry soil, especially on the 
Downs. This is an admirable plant, resisting drought well and 
being much appreciated by sheep. The leaves, instead of being 
flat are rolled inwards, by which moans evaporation is retarded 
and consequently it is a x>lant which is very resistant to drought. 
It is a tioie bottom grass, and is quite unsuited to a meadow or 
to any situation whore strong grasses predominate, where it 
would quioldy bo choked out. But for use on thin, dry, hot 
chalk tins grass deserves to be favourably considered. 

Another similar grass is Hard Fescue, which is ri^arded 
merely as a variety of Sheep’s Fescue. Hero the loaves are 
broader and longer, and the plant gives more bulk to herbage. 
Like the other it is essentially a bottom grass. On the whole, 
perhaps it is a better grass for introduction to a roixture, and in 
point of fact many seedsmen do not appear to attempt to keep 
the two species dminct. 

Foxtail, Ahptcurus pratensis, is a tall grass attaining to a 
height of 4 ft. It is a very valuable ^ass in a meadow or per¬ 
manent pasture, provided there is sufficient moisture in the soil, 
but it is not at all suited to dry land. It flowers very early 
and makes much of its growth during the month of May. It is 
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especially Suitable for growing in orchards, because it boars 
shade well, and. also owing to the fact that much of its growth 
is made before trees come into loaf. If the land is suitable, a 
Hm all quantity of the seed of this plant may be introduced into 
a mixture for permanent purposes. There are two other specios 
of Alopeowrus of interest to agriculturists, namely A. agrestis, 
which is known as Black Bent and is a common and troublosomo 
weed of strong tillage hmd. Another species, A. gemoulatus, 
affects wet land and is, like the last, a weed. 

Of Meadow Grasses belonging to the genus Poa there are two 
which are especially worthy of notice, namely, Smooth-stalked 
Meadow Grass, P. pratmsis, and Biough-stalked Meadow Grass, 
P. triviedis. Smooth-stalked Meadow Grass is a plant that affects 
light soil, but it is newer a common constituent of any permanent 
pasture, so infrequently, in fact, does it occur there as to make 
its inclusion in a seed mixture unjustifiable. Bough-staJkod 
Meadow Grass, on the other hand, is a very common constituent 
of permanent leys, and is in every respect a much superior ^ass 
to the other. Both are essentially bottom grasses, that is to 
say, the bulk of the leafage is fairly close to the ground. A 
small quantity of the seed of this species may be introduced for 
a permanent ley where the conditions of the soil seem to suit it. 

These two plants are very similar in appearance and in habit, 
and are distinguished by the fact that in the case of Bough- 
stalked Meadow Grass the ligule or scale at the base of the loaf 
blade is long and pointed; whereas in the case of Smooth-stalked 
Meadow Grass it is short and blunt. Tho two plants may also 
be distinguished by drawing a fiowering stem between the Ups, 
when the Bough-stalked Meadow Grass, as tho name implies, 
will bo found to be much rougher than the other. 

Of Oat Grasses, genus Avena, there are sovoral which deserve 
a passing word. Yellow Oat Grass, Avemflavesems, is a common 
constituent of the herbage of thin, hot, dry soil. It suits the 
chalk Downs weU and in a dry season it is often one of tho most 
prominent grasses there. It may bo recommended for intro¬ 
duction under these circumstances, provided tho seed can bo 
got at a reasonable price, but unfortunately this is often scarce 
and dear. 

Tall Oat Grass, Avena ekAior, is a top grass, attaining to a 
he^t of 4 ft. It is highly appreciated on the continent where 
it is known as French Eyegrass, but in this country it occupies 
a rather subordinate place amongst the farmer’s list of plants. 
It has, however, the advantage of giving a large bulk of herbage 
and of growing under conditions, and seeing that the seed 
can be got fairly cheap it is worthy of a place in many mixtures. 
A variety of tins particular species is known as Onion Grass on 
aocoimt of the fact that the underground stem swells up in a 
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series of knots, like strings of small onions, and is very difB.onlt 
to ora<Koate from tillage land. A common plant on thin, dry 
chalks is Avena pratenaia, Meadow Oat Grass, which grows to a 
height of about 2-3 ft., but appears to be rather unpalatable 
and not much appreciated by stock. A variety of this species, 
Avena pubeaema, common on chalk, is also a plant of insignifi¬ 
cant importance. 

The Ryegrasses are on the whole the most important species 
of all. Of those there are two that require special mention, 
namely, Italian Ryegrass and Perennial Ryegrass. Italian Rye¬ 
grass is a purely biomiial plant, that is to say, one sows it in 
the spring of one year and reaps the produce in the next season. 
It is therefore specially adapted for use in a one year’s ley, and 
for this purpose it is one of the most valuable grasses we have. 
It is a top grass of a rather tufty habit, which gives a large yidd 
of aftermath and can sometimes be out more than twice in a 
season. It also suits irrigatian well, especially with sewage or 
liquid manure. It prefers strong loam, or it the soil is light it 
must contain su£Gioient moisture. 

Perennial Ryegrass is on the whole the more valuable species. 
It is hardier than Italian Ryegrass and is thoroughly perennial 
under many oiroumstanees. About forty years a^ a contro¬ 
versy raged about the value of Perennial Ryegrass in a pasture, 
opmion being sharply divided as to its pereimial character, or 
otherwise. There are, however, iimumerable examples iu the 
country of grass land that has been down for many years where 
Perennial Ryegrass is the main constituent. It seems to prefer 
soil that is fairly consolidated, and for this reason is better 
adapted for pastures than for meadows. It is also found to 
be much more abundant along a footpath than in other parts 
of the field. It is a grass that is highly appreciated by stock 
both as hay and as pasture, and ought to form the bulk of 
most misturos whether for temporary or for permanent pur¬ 
poses. 

It may bo mentioned that a species of LoUvm, namely, L. 
tmnd&Khm or Darnel Grass, is a fairly common weed of riUage 
land and supposed to be poisonous to stock. 

Timothy, Phiernn pratmae, is one of our more important 
grasses and is largely used for sowing down l^d to permanent 
pasture, and especially for meadows. It attains to a hei^t of 
3 or 4 ft. and is disthictly a top grass. It is one of our later 
grasses, not flowering till about the end of June. Its main ad¬ 
vantages are that it gives a laige yield of fairly good quaJiiy, 
and is hardy and unfastidious in character. It suits peaty la^ 
better than any other good grass, though it prefers a moist, 
deep loam. It is no use sowing it on dry, light land, although 
another species, P. bvJbosvm, is a very common constituent of 
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the herbage of thin chalk. This bulbous-rooted Tim(»thy ouly 
grows to a height of 3 or 4 in., and looks like a dwarf variety 
of the conunon Timothy, but on lifting a plant out of the ground 
it is loimd that the base of the stem is somewhat swollen, honeo 
the name. Common Timothy is largely used in the south of 
Scotland for putting down pure for meadows. The yield of hay 
obtained from such meadows is very large, often running up to 
4 tons an acre. Being a late grass it does not bulk largely in the 
aftermath. On account of the seed being cheap and of high 
quality, and, moreover, the seed being very small—-there arc 
four times as many grains in a pound as in the case of many 
other species—^it is desirable to introduce this plant wherever 
the conditions are satisfactory for growth. 

Sweet-scented Vernal, AnthoxamUmm odoratwm, is one of our 
very earliest grasses, coming into flower at the same time as 
Foxtail. It is a low-growing bottom grass which is a common 
constituent of the herbage of upland pastures, although it is also 
met with in pastures of bw-ljing flelds. The yield it gives is 
HTnall and it is not much appreciated by cattle or sheep, and is 
certainly not to be recommended for sowing under ordinary 
drcumstances. 

The above are the more important grasses of our meadows 
and pastures, though other grasses—of which there are about 
100 species in the British Isles—are also met with. Couch grass 
or Irotch, or Quickens, is too well known to require any descrip¬ 
tion. Fortunately it is essentially a weed of tillage land and 
does not persist in permanent pasture. Tussock grass or Bull’s- 
snouts is another grass which is common enough in many pas¬ 
tures, where it disfigures the appearance of the herbage by 
growing in strong dense tussocks. These are often laboriously 
dug out by hand, but if treated with basic slag or other phos- 
phatio manure it will be found that they are mten eaten down 
quite bare. 

There ore two Meadow Barley grasses which should be men¬ 
tioned, namely, Sordemt murimm and 3. praiense. The former 
is a common wrayside weed of a hard unpalatable ohoraotor, 
while the latter is a very common constituent of many pastures. 
It is known popularly os Squirrel-tail and, although regarded os 
a weed and not worthy to be introduced in a mixture, is found 
to be very abundant in some of the fine pastures of Somerset. 
A common grass on ;^or moorland pastures is Quaking Gross, 
or Silver Shaddes, which, however, cannot be regarded as having 
any value. 

The Brome Grasses are also common constituents of many 
pastures, Bromus moUis being very frequently mot with on thin, 
chalky land. Bromus sterilis is a very frequent weed on tillage 
land where it is often known as Inp Grass. ^ the native 
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Broinos arc ooiisidored to be iiadesirable plants and unworthy 
o{ introduction artificially. 

Yorkshire .Fog is another grass which is considered to be 
bad, although in point of fact it is met with in many good por» 
mancnt grass fields. It frequently appears in great abundance 
in. the second and third year after the land xs laid away to 
grass, when it crowds out the better plants and preyents their 
establishment. 


The Lbgtjmus-otjs Pi^snts. 

Of leguminous plants there are several that are of first>olasB 
importance in laying down land to grass. 

Broad Rod Clover is a plant which is largely used for short 
luys but is not a true perennial, disappearing irom most fields 
in the course of two or three years. It prefers strong land, weU 
drained, and containing a sufficient quantity of l^e. It is very 
susceptible to clover sickness, and on many soils cannot be 
grown more often than once in six years. I^ere, however, it 
succeeds it leaves the land very rich in nitrogen and gives a 
largo and valuable aftennath. 

Bed dovors which are more perennial are Cow Grass, Welsh, 
Cornish Marl, and Late Flowering Biod. Those plants, and others 
of a similar character, do not give so much aftermath as Broad 
Rod Clover, but they are more persistent. Some seeds are of a 
better strain than others, and it is well to go to a firm of known 
reputation in order bo secure a reliable strain. There is a Bed 
Clover that grows along the roadsides and other waste places 
called Zig-Zag Clover, which spreads by underground stems and 
is extremely persistent, but unfortunately stock are not fond 
of it and, moreover, its seed is not on the market. During 
tho last two or three years seedsmen have been giving attention 
to Wild lied Clover seed, a certain amoimt of whicli can now 
be purchased, and it may be expeeted to be more persistent 
than tho oultivatod forms. 

White, or Dutch dovor, has long boon known as a valuable 
ingrediont of a mixture. Unfortunately the common white 
obver is not thoroughly perennial, but for a short by is a valu- 
ablo plant. It is not very tali and is therefore better adapted 
for ])astures than for hay fields. Of bte 3 rears much attention 
has boon given to the cultivation of Wild White Clover. This 
is a plant that is thoroughly persistent and is a most valuable 
acquisitiun to our list of pasture plants. Most people have seen 
the ofiocts of putting phosphates on poor grass bnd, and the 
wonderiul dovobpment of Wild White Clover that follows. It 
rapi^ spreads by surface-rooting stonas and fills up a pasture 
very quickly. The appearance of the seed of this plant on the 
market 1^ greatly simplified the laying away of bnd to per- 
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manent pasture, and it is now recognised as being iho most 
valuable single ingredient of a mixture. It is also largely used 
for temporary loys of three or four years’ duration, and it has 
been found to leave the land very rich in nitrogen, which 
Incomes available for a succeeding crop. Unfortunatdy the seed 
is rather dear, but this year it appears to be purchasable at 10s. a 
pound, or less, at which price at least 1 lb. in a seed mixture is 
thoroughly justiOable. 

Alsyke Clover is also a useful plant for alternate lei^, although 
not thoroughly perennial. It grows better on wettish land than 
any other clover, and is also fairly resistant to dovor sickness. 

Ikefoil, or, as it is sometimes called, Yellow Gover, is an 
annual plant which, however, under many circumstances per¬ 
sists through the agency of self-sown seed. It revels in strongest 
land rich in lime and grows best in a dryish cUmate. The seed 
is cheap and good and even in a permanent mixture may often 
be introduced with advantage. 

Birdsfoot Trefoil is a native plant met with on permanent 
pastures, the seed of which is available on the market. Tt re¬ 
sponds well to basic slag, fields in some oases being quite yellow 
with its fiower. 

Kidney Yetch is another plant met with on thin chalks and 
dry soil generally, which is thoroughly perennial and a useful 
addition to a mixture on thin soils. It also responds well to 
phosphatic dressmgs. 

MisoBiiiAxrxoxrs Plants. 

Of misodOaneous plants we have Burnet, a native plant which 
grows well on thin, poor, chalky soil. It is very doop-rooted 
and therefore resists drought well, and ought to be included in 
a mixture for use under these circumstances. 

Bib Grass is recommended by some, but it is doubtful whether 
it is worth while to spend money on purchasing the seed for 
introduction in a mixture. 

Chicory is a plant which is strongly rooommonded by many 
farmers, and there is no doubt it is a thoroughly persistent, 
deep-rooted plant of which stock are very fond. It may bo 
introduced into a mixture for pasture purposes, but is not so 
weU adapted for hay, as its milky juice is difficult to dry. 

Yarrow is a plant of common occurrence in many pastures, 
the seed of which can be purchased from most seedsmen. It 
has the advantage of being very drought resistant, and, possess¬ 
ing as it does underground stems, it rapidly fills up a pasture. 
Stock, especially sheep, are very fond of it, and in the case of 
light soil a small quantity may be introduced into a mixture 
for permanent pu] 2 >osea. 
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Seed Mixtttbes. 

Having reviewed very shortly the character of the more 
important plants we ■will now proceed to discuss the composition 
of seed mixtures. One might expect to get a good deal of in- 
forma'tion on this subject from ■the study of the composition of 
first-class permanen^t pastures throughout England, but in point 
of fact the informa'tion so ob'tained is very confiictlDg and com- 
pOTatively valueless. Much has been done in the way of deter- 
mining the botanical constituents of the herbage of good pas¬ 
tures throughout the country, notably by the late Dr. Eream 
and the late Dr. Carruthers, as also by Hall and Bussell, Stapledon, 
Armstrong and others. In 1888 Dr. Eream got mto touch ■with 
owners of many first-class pastures, who forwarded turves, 
which he planted in his garden at Down^ton, and from the plants 
which in due course appeared he vras able ■to detemune the 
relative abimdance of the species met with. In 1888 and 1890 
he investigated e%hty turves obtained from different places m 
the Hm'ted Kingdom. In the great majoriiy of oases these 
turves were taken from “ the best ” grass fields in the particular 
district. The results obtained by Eream in 1888 attracted so 
much attention that in 1889 the Boyal Agricultural Society of 
England instructed their Botanist, Dr. Carruthers, to investigate 
certain of the same grass fields from which Eream had obtained 
his turves. The fields investigated by Carruthers were fourteen 
in number and were those where in the previous year Eream 
ihad found that Perennial Byegrass was present to the extent 
•of at least 75 per cent, of the total grasses. The plan adopted 
Iby Carruthers was to enclose 16 square yards by hurdles close 
to the place from which Eream had in the previous year 
obtained his turves, and in the end of July, or early in August, 
these plots were mowed and the herbage weighed and anal;p3ed. 
The results were very surprising, remembering that the pastures 
to which they applied wore “ the best ” in iiie country. Thus 
Froam found both in 1888 and 1890 that Agrostia was present 
in the groat majority at oases, and that in several instances it 
occupied the first place in the list of species. This result was 
confirmed by Carruthers in 1889. Foxtail was much less fre¬ 
quently present, but on two occasions was the most abundant 
species. Sweet Scented Vernal and Yellow Oat Grass were 
present in about half the number of oases, and once in the case 
of Carruthers’ investigation Yellow Oat Grass occupied the first 
place. Crested Dogstail was generally present, and on two 
occasions ■was the most abundant species found by Carruthers. 
Cocksfoot was also usually present and was found by Eream to 
The the most abundant species 3 times in 80; while Carruthers 
found it to be the first species once in 14 times. The fine- 
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leaved Fescues of the ovina tjpo wore xisiKilly present, and tour 
times in the case of Froam’s investigations were the most 
abundant species. Meadow Fescue was rarely present and must 
be regarded as quite a subordinato species in the case of first- 
class pastures. On the other hand, Yorkshire Fog was almost 
invariably met with, and in 1890 Frcam found it occupied the 
first place 8 times in 80; while Carruthers in 1889 found it to 
be the most abundant species on one occasion. Timothy was 
not present in half the turves analysed by Froam, and a very 
similar result was got in Carruthers* investigations. Of the two 
meadow grasses (Smooth-stalked and Rough-stalked) the former 
was very rarely met with; whUe the latter was almost invariably 
present. Curiously enough Carruthers found that Sqnirrcl-tail, 
Hord&um pratenses was the most important plant once in 14 
times, and on another occasion was an equal first. But Iho 
most striking result that emerged from these investigations was 
concerned with Perennial Ryegrass which Frcam found lo bo 
present in all his English turves, with one exception, in each 
year; while it was by far and away the most abundant species 
in both years of his investigation. In 1888 it occupied the iirst 
place 21 times in 26; while in 1890 it occupied the first place 
29 times m 55. Carruthers confirmed this in 1889, meeting "with 
the plant 13 tunes in 14; while in four cases it was cither the 
most abundant species or shared the first place with another. 
There can therefore be no doubt about the value and permanent 
character of Pereimial Ryegrass, although it is possible that the 
seed supplied by commercial firms is not so persistent as that 
furnished by the wild plant. 

As regards Govers, White Gover was almost invariably 
present, but Red Gover was not found on half cither of Froam’s 
turves or Carruthers* enclosures. As regards weeds, Buttercup 
was present in most oases, and Mouse-oar Ohickweod was also a 
common constituent of these fine pastures. To summariHo 
Fream’s results it may bo said that grasses might bo presemt to 
the extent of only 11 per cent, or they might occupy the pasture 
to the complete exclusion of everything else, while Loguminosse 
might be entirely absent or might ooiitribiito 38 per cent, of 
the herbage. As regards miscellaneous herbage, commonly 
called weeds, this might be entirely absent or might amount to 
89^ per cent, of the whole mixture. From these figures it is 
evident, therefore, that the botanical composition ol a pasture 
does not determine its quality. Nor are we helped more by a 
chemical analysis, which HaU and Russell have shown to bo 
quite valueless in determining the nutritive value of meadow 
herbage. The quality of a pasture appears to depend more on 
the character of the soil, the exposure of the field, the amount 
of moisture present, and the manurial treatment than on the 
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boiatiioal oompositioii of the herbage. To show how varying 
the relative abundance of plants may be, in even first-class 
Joeding pastures, the following instances may be cited. Thus, 
in a fattening pasture at Sherborne in Doiaet it was found that 
grasbos coubtituted the whole of the herbage, and of these. 
Perennial Ryegrass amounted to 77 per cent. Rream found 
that a turf taken from one of the best pastures near Wivelis- 
eombe in Somerset, contained a large quantiiy of Ry^rass and 
a fair amoimt of Agrostia, and this pasture on being investigated 
in 1889 by Dr. Carmthers was found to contain 62 per cent, 
of Agroatis, other 16 per cent, being made up of Yorkshire Tog. 
A fattening pasture at Sheen in Stafiordshire was found to con¬ 
tain 67 per cent, of miscellaneous plants of which common 
Sorrel amounted to 86 per cent. On one of the best pastures 
near Taunton in Somerset, Fream found only 11 per cent of 
grasses, and no Legummosss at all, the bulk the herbage, 89 
per cent., in this case being made up of Yarrow. In a pasture 
doscribod as “ barely good enough to fatten oxen ” at Elvaston 
in Derbyshire, Froam found, in 1888, that the grasses amounted 
to 18 per cent., and weeds to 89 per cent., and of the latter 
common Sorrel was by far the most abundant species. A first- 
class pasture at Quedgdey in Gloucestershire, contained 38 per 
cent, of White Clover, very few weeds, and 67 per cent, of grasses, 
which wore almost entirely composed of Perennial Ryegrass and 
Agroatia. This result was subsequently confirmed by Carruthers. 

One of the best pastures in County Mayo at Gloona Castle 
was found to contain 70 per cent, of weeds, consistiug ohiefiy 
of Rib Gross and Hawkbit. A first-class sheep pasture at 
Brodworduie in Herefordshire was found both by Fream in 
1888 and Carruthers in 1890 to be composed almost entirely of 
Ryi'gruss and White Gover. A famous Stilton cheese pasture 
at Booby Manor, Deicostoishiro, showed 68 ]^er cent, of grass 
and 42 per cont. of leguminous herbage, chiefly Wild White 
Govor. Xn tliis oase the grasses were almost entiiely Perennial 
Ryograss and Cocksfoot. Foxtail was found to be the most 
abundant sin^e species in a very good pasture in Tbiomey F«a 
in Gunbridgeshire; while a good old pasture at Rothbury in 
Northumberland was found to contain as its most important 
spocios Yorkshire Fog. A pasture which was described as bdng 
‘^able to food a bullock per acre well ” in Warwickshire con¬ 
tained chiefly Agroaiia, Perennial Ryegrass and Yorkshire Fog; 
while of the misoellancous herbage Hawkbit was the most 
abundant species. Carruthers thus expressed himself in his 
Report in 1890, “ The most obvious deduction is that the feed¬ 
ing value of a pasture depends more on the quali'fy of the sdl 
than on the nature of the herbage of which it is composed. 
None of the pastures inspected approach in feeding powers 
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those at Pawlett Hams, near the mouth of the Parrott in Somer¬ 
set, and yet the grasses that form the great mass of the herbage 
there^quirrel-tail. Ryegrass and Dogs-tail—are of sooond-rate 
value. On a medium soil they womd produce a vei^ poor 
pasture. One cannot fail to be impressed mth the inferior 
quality of the grasses that make up the herbage in a groat 
number of these famous pastures.” The late Mr. Paunoe do 
Laune, a strong opponent of Ryegrass, writing in this Journal 
in 1882, thus expressed himself, “ The best coarse permanent 
pasture grasses which are valuable beyond all others are Cocks¬ 
foot, Meadow and Tall Fescue, Timothy and Foxtail; while 
the best fine grasses are Dogs-tail, Hard Fescue, Rough-stalked 
Poa, Morin, Sheep’s Fescue and Gk)ldon Oat-grass.” He recom¬ 
mended that Yarrow should alwa 3 rs be included in a mixture, 
and as regards Ryegrass he says that it is one of the most per¬ 
nicious pSuats in newly-formed pastures, and which, in fact, 
may be classed with Yorkshire Fog. The attitude adopted to- 
wa^s Perennial Ryegrass both by Faunce do Laune and Car- 
ruthers seems to be thoroughly unjustified. 

In the history of a field recently laid down to permanent 
grass. Sir J. B. Lawes in the Journal of the EoycH Agrimilmoil 
Society in 1889 gave the following particulars: Poa trmalis was 
twice out of twelve annual determinations the most prominent 
grass; while Poa pratensis was never first and only once second, 
and that vas in the first determination. Perennial Ryegrass 
retained a place more or less steadily amongst the first five 
grasses. Cocksfoot was the most prominent grass in the first 
determination, but it was never again amongst the first five. 
It must be remembered, however, that Rothamsted does not 
suit this particular species. 

The lessons to be learned from a study of the fine old pas¬ 
tures of England are: (1) that it seems quite unnecessary to 
introduce into a mixture of seed any species which is not usuaUy 
present in an dd pasture, e.g. Meadow Fescue and Smooth- 
stalked Meadow Grass; (2) that the good plants which are 
generally present and frequently abundant are those which ore 
of special importance in a mixture, and should be usually in¬ 
troduced, e.g. Perennial Ryegrass, Cocksfoot, Rough-stalked 
Meadow Grass and Wild T^te Clovor. While many plants 
are no index at all of the quality of a pasture, there is one 
whose presence is always associated with good pasture, namdy, 
Wild White Clover. It is to be doubted whether there is any 
case on record of a pasture being bad which contains this plant 
in abundance. 

In selecti^ seeds one should see that the quality is good, 
and by quality one understands chiefly the purity and ger- 
minative capacity. As regards purity it may be, however, Hiat 
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impurities may mean nothing worse than dust and husks, or, 
on the other hand, it may mean the presence of seed other than 
that which is purchased. In the latter case, again, the addi¬ 
tional seeds may be the seeds of indiflEerent plants, or they may 
bo the seeds of weeds, in which case the presence of impurities 
may become much more serious. For instance, the seed of 
Wild White Clover often contains a certain amount of the seed 
of small yellow clovers like Suckling Clover, and although one 
does not desire this plant when one is paying a high price for 
Wild White Clover, still the presence of SucMng Clover is not 
very serious, provided it is allowed for in the price. Then, 
again, one has to remember that land naturally contains a great 
abundance of weed seeds, so that the addition of a small quan¬ 
tity of this class of plant as an imptuiiy in a seed mixture 
cannot be regarded as very serious. This remark, of course, does 
not apply to such an impurity as Dodder, which in the South 
and Imdiands of England may do much damage to clover 
fields. 

As regards the germinative capacity, this is a matter of much 
importance, because seed that is incapable of germinating is of 
no value at all. Again, however, it is largely a question of 
price, except that there is this to be said, namely, that seed of 
a low germinative capacity contains a certain amount of grains 
that 'toI germinate in a laboratory test but which are too feeble 
to produce plants satisfactorily in the rough and tumble of a 
field. 

By multiplying the percentage germination by the per cent, 
of purity and dividing by 100, we get what is called the Eeal 
Value of the seed, namely, the weight of pure seed capable of 
germinating in 100 lb. of the bulk. Thus, for example, if a 
sample of seed germinates 90 per cent, and has a porily of 
90 per cent., that means that 81 lb. in every 100 contains the 
seed wo want, and that it is capable of germinating. It is on 
the basis of l^al Value that the true cost of a sample of seed 
is determined. Suppose, for instance, that seed is offered at 
2«. W. per pound whose germination is guaranteed at 90 per 
cent, and also the purity at 90 per cent. This means that each 
pound of pure germinative seed is costing 3«. Id. Suppose 
another sample is offered at 2a. a pound whose germinative 
oapaoily is 80 per cent, with a purity of 76 per cent., this means 
a Real value of 00, so that each pound of pure and germinating 
seed in this case costs 3a. 4d. Tms shows that a mere statement 
of price per pound is of very little use unless accompanied by 
a statement of germination and purify. 

Another character bound up in the term quality is strain. 
For instance, there are certain varieties or strains of Red Clover 
that are much more persistent than others, and as these cannot 
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be distinguished by inspection one must roly on the character 
of the seedsman. Similarly in the case of Wild White Clover, 
whose seed is practically indistinguishable from Dutch White. 

In the following suggestions as to mixtures, tho prices have 
been taken for the most part from the current price list of a 
well-known though not a “ fashionable ” seedsman. 

Where seed is being sowed for a one year’s ley no plant 
should be included which does not give its full return in the 
first year, the selection being therefore chiefly amongst the 
aimu^ and biennials. Where land will carry clover, there is 
no better seed for a one year’s ley than Broad Red Clover at 
the rate of about 14 lb. and a cost of about 135. per acre. Where, 
however, clover sickness is to be feared, a mixture of equal parts 
of Broad Red Clover and Cow-grass, or Late Flowering Rod, 
might be used, the cost being increased to about 165. an acre. 
Another mixture that might be tried in the case of clover-sick 
land is 7 lb. of Cow-grass, 3 lb. of Alsyke, and 6 lb. of Trefoil, 
the cost in this case being about 165. an acre. In many parts 
of the country pure Italian Ryegrass is sowed at tho rate of 
IJ bushels, or, say 36 lb. per acre, the cost in this case being 
about 185. In some parts of the country Giant Sainfoin is 
depended on for a one year’s ley, 66 lb. being used, the cost 
being about as many shillings per acre. 

In the North, Perennial Ryegrass is largely substituted for 
Italian, a common mixture being 18 lb. Perennial Ryegrass, 
4 lb. Broad Red Clover, 2 lb. White Dutch Clovor, 2 lb. Adsyke 
Clover, the cost being about 185. per acre. 

IE it is intended to leave down the ley for two years, then 
Perennial Ryegrass may, in whole or in part, bo substituted for 
Italian Ryegrass, and a small quantity of Cocksfoot and White 
Dutch Clover may bo introduced and Broad Rod Clovor bo 
used in reduced quantity. 

For a three or four years’ ley the following mixture is largely 
adopted in the North country:— 


12 lb. Perennial Byograss 
6 lb. Cocksfoot 

3 lb. Timothy 

1 lb. Broad Red Clover 
1 lb. Cowgrass 

1 lb. Alsyke • 

2 lb. Butch White . 

4 lb. Trefoil . 

i lb. Wild White Glover 

Total BOi 


Approxlmnfo eofit 
pwano 

■6 5 . d. 
.070 
.040 
.011) 
,010 
.010 
.000 
.040 
.020 
.050 


£17 6 
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Authorities are somewhat divided in opinion as to what 
should bo included and what excluded from a permanent mix* 
turo. Some say that practically all permanent grasses and other 
plants should, be added, even if only in small quantities, so that 
if the conditions are suitable the plants are there to estabhsh 
themselves. Others again argue that the proper course is to 
d<*pond on a few only of the most useful species and to hope for 
the accidental appearance of other plants through the agency 
of wind-boino seed or otherwise, and no doubt instances could 
bo quoted of the success of both systems. 

The main types of soil to be sowed to permanent pasture 
may bo classified as, 

(а) Olay or heavy loam, 

(б) Light, sandy or gravelly soil, and 

(c) Thin soil on the chalk or on the Oolitic formation. 

iFor use on heavy soil tho following mixture may be 
recommended:— 


12 lb* Perexinial Byograss 
$ lb. Cocksfoot . . . . 

(> lb. Timothy .... 
1 lb. Ciostod Bogstml . 

1 lb. Bough-stallvod Meadow Crass 
3 lb. Late Flowering Bed Olovor . 
I lb. Wild Whito Clover 


AppiOMmate cost 
per acie 
£ s d. 
.070 
0 6 0 
.036 
.010 
.019 
.040 
. 0 10 0 


£1 13 3 


In tho case of a light, dry soil, Ryegrass and Cocksfoot 
might remain as before, but Timothy should be omitted alto- 
gc'lhor or r('ducod in quantity. iSuoh a mixture might consist 
of the following:— 


12 ll> Perennial Byogri]>ss 
8 lb. Cocksfoot . 

1 lb. CroBted Dogstail . 

1 lb. Bard Fescue 

3 lb. Late Flowcamg Bod Clover 

2 lb. Trefoil .... 

1 lb. Wild Wluto Olovor 


Appro'dmate cost 
per acre 
£ $ d* 
.070 
.060 
.010 
,020 
.040 
.010 
. 0 10 0 
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In addition to those, Tall Oat-grass and Golden Oat-grass 
may bo indudod to the extent of 1 lb. each, and Yarrow might 
also be used at the rate of about J lb. per acre, the additional 
cost being about lOa. per acre. 
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For use on chalk or thin limestone soil a mixture ikat may 
be expected to give good results consists of the foEovdng:— 

Approxlnukte cost 

PBi aera 

£ «. d. 

12 lb Perennial Byegraes . . . .070 

8 lb. Cocksfoot ... ..060 

1 lb. Crested Dogstail . . ■ .010 

1 lb Golden Oat-grass. . . .040 

1 lb Hard Pescne . . . • .020 

2 lb. Late Flowering Bed Clover . . .030 

1 lb. Wild White aover . . . . 0 10 0 

2 lb. Trefoil . . ... 0 1 0 

1 lb. Kidney Vetch . . . .016 

2 lb. Bninot . .... 0 2 0 

i lb. Yarrow.0 3 6 


£210 

The above quantities are very ample, and may be consider¬ 
ably reduced in the case of good land in fine condition. 

As regards the time of year when the seed should be sowed, 
one has a choice between putting it in in spring or in autumn. 
If sowed in spring the young plants have got to encounter the 
summer’s drou^t, which may appear before they are properly 
rooted and kill off large numbers. As regards autumn sowing, 
this is usually possible only after a bare summer fallow, for it 
is usually only by means of such a preparation that the land 
can be got into proper mechanical condition. If the seed is 
sowed by the end of August there is time for the plants to 
establish themselves before whiter, and very good results arc 
often obtained. 

Another question that has to be settled is whether the seed, 
if sowed in spring, is to be put in with a covering com crop 
or not. On the whole it is probably best to put hi the seed 
with a light sowing of barley or of oats, say, about 2 bushels 
of the former and 2| bushels of the latter per acre. The cover¬ 
ing crop does something to protect the yoimg planiB against the 
sun, and weeds ate also kept under to some extent; while even 
at the present low prices for grain a very oonsiderablo return 
is got from the com crop. Moreover, the stubble gives some 
protection to the young plants during the first winter. In some 
parts of the country, notably the north and west, land is often 
laid away to grass with a seeding of rape, say, about 6 or 6 lb. 
per acre. About the month of August sheep are turned on to 
the land to eat the rape and the youig dover and grass jdants 
which are then well established. 

Bemembming that the seeds of grasses and clovers are very 
small, a fine tilth is highly desirable for the seed bod. In the 
case of sowing in spring the land should be ploughed iq autumn 
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so as to bocoiTie thoroughly mellowed by the ■winter’s frost. 
Then, in tho month of March, 'the field is weU harro'wed, and if 
com is sewed it is then put in. The land ought then to be 
rolled ‘with a rib or Cambridge roller, and the seed be sowed 
broadcast over tho rolled surface. Then a single-stroke of the 
grass seed harrows or light chain harrows ■will proride sufiS.cient 
co'voring, after which another rolling is necessary, either by 
moans of a plain roller or a Cambridge roller. If the sowing is 
done by machine the seed may be all mixed together, but if it 
is done by hand, ■then 'the hea'Ty seeds should be sowed separ¬ 
ately from the light seeds. It inTolves a little more labour, but 
it is a good plan 'to diride ■the seed mto ■two portions and ■to sow 
■those at right an^os to each other. In this ■way one may be 
reasonably certain that the whole of ■the surface is prorided 
with se^. Assuming that a crop of com is beiog taken, there 
is nothing more ■to do to the field until the grain is harvested, 
when tho area should be very carefully gone over and any 
blanks should bo supplied with supplementary seed. This, if 
not done in autumn, should be attended to in the following 
spring. In the spring also ■the land should be heavily rolled 
so as to Boeuxo any plants that may be heaved up by frost. 
In the autumn a dressing of phosphates should be applied, 
which may take tho form of basic slag (8-10 cwt.) or of ground 
mineral phosphate (5 cwt. per acre). 

It is woQ to avoid grazing the land during the first winter, 
but subsequently it may be dthor grazed or hayed, as is deemed 
most convenient. It grazed, young homed stock are more 
suitable than mature animals. Then for two or three years 
attention must bo riven to weeds, which ought to be out over 
or spudded out. Imo droppings of cattle should bo spread, and 
the field be ohain-hatrowod at least once a year. Tho phos- 
phatic dressing should bo repeated in reduced quantity every 
tliroo or four years. 

Opinion is divided as to whether a field should be constantly 

f razed, or whotlier an occasional hay crop may be taken. 
Iroadly siwaking, it is probably best to reserve certain fiel^ 
exclusively for pasture and others for hay, but if a pasture is 
showing an undesirable quantity of thistles or other strong 
weeds, occasional mowing presents a means of cheaply reducing 
their numbers. 

Those who desire to go further into this subject wiE find 
useful Information in the follo'wing Papers;— 

W. “The Herbage of Old Graas Lands,” Jowr. Boy. 

Agrie, Boo. Sngl, vol. xxiv., 2nd Series, p. 416; and “ Tto 
Herbage of Pastures,” Jow. Boy, Agrie. Soe, Xngl, vol. i., 
3rd Series, p. 369. 
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W. Caiibxjthetis, “Tho Composition of Somo of Iho Famous 
Ancient Pastures of England,” Jour. Roy. Agric. iSoc, Ey\gL 
vol. i., 3rd Series, p. 751. 

A. D. Hall and E. J. PtrssELn, “ On iho Causes of tlio High 
Nutritive Value and Fertility of the Fatting Pastures of 
Romney Marsh and other Marshes in the S.E. of England,** 
Jour. Agric. Science, vol. iv., p. 339. 

S. F. Armstrong, ‘ ‘ The Botanical and Chemical Composition of 

the Herbage of Pastures and Meadows,” Jour. Agric. 
Science, vol. ii-, p. 283. 

J. B. Lawks, “ The History of a Field newly laid down to Perma¬ 
nent Grass,” Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. Engl., 1889, p. 1. 

R. G. Staplbdon and T. J. Jenkin, “Pasture Problems,” 
Jour. Agric. Science, vol. viii., p. 53. 

T. H. Medblbton, “The Foimation of Permanent Pastures,” 

Jour. Board of Agric., vol. xii., pp. 385 and 449. 

D. A. Gilchrist, “ Trials of Wild White Clover,’* Jour. Board of 
Agric., vol. xxii. 

J. Thomas Way, “On the relative Nutritive and Fattening 
Properties of different Natural and Artificial Grasses,” 
Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. Engl., vol. xiv., p. 171. 

M. J. Sotton, “ Permanent and Temporary Pastiues.” 

A. D. Hall, “The Manuring of Grass Land,’* Jour. Roy. Agric. 
Soc. Engl., 1903, p. 76. 

Cabrothbrs and Voblckeb, 2nd Report on Iho Grass Experi¬ 
ments conducted by the Society, Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc., 
1900, p. 116. 

SoMBBViLLB, “ Poverty Bottom,** an Exporiinont in increased 
Food Production, MiscoUanoous Pubheations of the Min. of 
Agriculture, 1918. 

Somerville, Manuring of Pastures for Moat and Milk, Min, of 
Agric., Miscellaneous Papal’S, No. 20, 1921. 

Wood and Berry, “ Soil Analysis as a Guido to iho Manured 
Treatment of Poor Pastures,” Jour. Agric. Scuvee, vol. i., 
p. 114. 

iT. Caird, “Recent Exporioncos in laying down Land io (jrass,” 
Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. Engl., 1888, p, 121. 

W. HOMERVtLLW. 


School of Rural Economy, 
Oxford. 
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STOCK-FARMING ON ARABLE LAND. 

TiiHS iiatiou's nood of an increased output of liome-grown. food 
during the war demanded that the question of grass land in 
relation to production should receive very carcM consideration. 

JPrevious to the war, this country was not producing all 
that it was capable of, regarded from the point of view of quantity 
without roferonco to profit, and undoubtedly the first step 
towards increasing food production was to make the very most 
of every acre under the plough, whilst the next was to increase 
the area under cultivation. At the time, much was written in 
the Press against an extensive policy of breaking up grass land, 
and one of the chief arguments put forward was that with a 
decreased acreage under grass there was the likdihood that the 
stocks of cattle and sheep would be greatly depleted. The 
exponents of the plough policy, on the other hand, argued that 
there was no need to fear this, for an arable rotation could be 
made to provide both winter and summer keep for stock, and 
that, by judicious cropping, the fodder from a rotation might 
bo considerably increased. It was further argued that much 
of the grass land in this country was of such an inferior nature 
that, if brought under the plough, the loss to the stock-owner 
would bo almost negligible. It was pointed out that a large 
head of stock could be kept, even with a limited area of pasture, 
by forage crops grown on arable land, out and fed to the stock 
either indoors or spread out on the pasture. It was shown, 
too, tliat an acre of land growing forage crops woxdd produce 
a much larger bulk of fodder than an acre of grass. 

The plough policy was adopted and many acres of grass 
came under the plough. Since that time many of these acres 
have either been laid down or have been allowed to fall down 
to grass, and the acreage under cultivation as disclosed by the 
AgrieuUural Statistics for 1923 is much the same as it was in 
1914. 

During tlio war, agriculture was much to the fore, and no 
ofTori was spared to obtoia the highest yield possible from the 
huul. The national emergency demanded it, and prices justified 
it. To-day, agriculture is again in the public eye, not so much 
from the point of view of increasing production, but rather 
from that of endeavouring to prevent reduetbn both in output 
^om the land and in emplo^^ent. 

There is at the present time a tendency further to reduce 
the acreage under cultivation, with the consequent diminution 
in the amount of labour employed on the land. Various remedies 
have been put forward, and it has been suggested that if an 
arable-land farmer cannot make a living out of corn-growing, 
ho may be able to do so by keeping stock on arable land. By 
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this means, it is maintainod, land -will still remain under the 
plough, labour will be retained in agriculture, and it would 
be a simple task to change from stock-farming to corn-growing 
should com prices improve or a national necessity arise. 

Though it has long been the practice to keep sheep on the 
produce of arable land, throughout both summer and winter, 
it is only within the last ten years that the question whether 
other stock can be profitably kept on plough-land crop torough- 
out the year has been seriously considered in this country. 
There is, however, an exception, for there is one class of arable 
stock-farming, not always recognised as such, that has long 
been practised in certain districts, namely, the use of long loyis 
or temporary pastures. 

Daibying. 

Greensoilmg in the summer has long been carriod out on 
the Continent and in .America, but for some reason or other 
it has, till recently, foimd but little favom in this country. 
The possibilities of this type of farming was brought before 
the agricultural community by the Harper-Adams Agricultural 
College. Experiments carried out at this college demonstrated 
what could be done in this direction under conditions appertain¬ 
ing to this country. These experiments have shown tmit milk- 
cows can successfully be kept entirely on the produce of arable 
land without any pasture grazing, and that no trouble was 
experienced either from cattle in bod health or any difficulty 
in breeding. 

On farms where this system is carried out the cropping of 
the land to provide fodder throughout the year is, in the main, 
the same. The mainstay for early food in the spring is a 
mixture of autumn-sown cereals and vetches. When sown in 
September, or early October, these mixtures will come in for 
use the following May and June. Those are followed by sprmg- 
sown cereals and vetches, with or without poos. One of the 
troubles mot with, with all such mixtures, is that the crop is 
apt to mature quickly, and the period of use is soon over. 
A mixture which in some districts has proved most useful 
during the latter part of July, August, and early September, 
consists of rape, buckwheat, and peas, 4 lb. of rape and 1 
bushel each of buckwheat and peas. 

Lucerne, where it can be grown successfully, is most valuable, 
espeoi^y in dry districts. Miaize in the Bastom and Southern 
Countira can be relied on for autumn use, whilst mairow-stem 
kale will provide valuable fodder from August to Eocember. 
Thousand-headed kale, cabbages, mangolds, and silage are '&e 
staple foods for winter. For hay, oats and peas have been 
recommended; this mixture provides an excellent and nutritious 
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fodder, but in a wet season the diffionliy of “ making ” it is 
groat. 

One of the results of adopting this intensiye system of 
dairy farming is the beneficial effect on the fertility of the soil. 
Not only is this due to the increased amount of plant food, 
partly from the leguminous crops grown and partly from the 
greater amoimt of manure produced, but also to the improved 
physical condition of the soil. The latter condition is bound 
to result from the large amount of humus or vegetable matter 
that is returned to the land. That the oulqput per acre is 
greater under such a method than from grass cannot be dis¬ 
puted. In some oases up to 600 gallons of milk per acre have 
been obtained during the year, whUst from grass a farmer is 
satisfied with a yield of from 200 to 300 gallons per acre. Erom 
such figures as these, it might be assumed that the advantages 
of a i^stem of intensive arable stock-farming are so obvious 
as to bring about their speedy adoption. There are, however, 
disadvantages, apart from the economic side of the question, 
that may make the average farmer hesitate before adopting 
the S 3 ratem in its entirety. 

In this country, with its varied geological and climatic 
conditions, a system of farming that proves successful in a 
certain locality may very often prove to be a complete failure 
in other districts. To carry out successfully the intensive 
growing and feeding of soiling crops, whore no pasture is avail¬ 
able, the farmer is more or less compelled to work to a strict 
time-table. In many districts and on many soils this is very 
nearly impossible in each and every year. lu adverse seasons 
great difficulty may be eiEperienced m securing a crop owing 
to the land being either too dry and hard, or too wet. We 
are told that when these conditions arise, and when a carcp has 
failed, the farmer must fall back on the use of such winter foods 
as hay and mangolds that he may have kept in hand, or that 
ho must rely on silago. It would appear that the silo or silage 
clamp is a necessary adjunct on a farm where this system is 
carriod out. Not only ’tw it provide food when, throu^ some 
cause or other, there is a hiaim in the supply of green fodder, 
but also it win minimise wasto. It may happen in a good 
growing season that a fodder crop produces a greater bulk than 
was estimated, and in oscess of immediate requirements. By 
means of the silo or the clamp the fodder not required can be 
stored for future consumption. 

A gniUj a farmer may be deterred by the complicated nature 
of the cropping that is necessary and by the large amount of 
labour that is requfred. On a farm of 35 aores, of which 
10 acres are inferior grass, and the remainder arable, where 
28 cows, a few calves, and two horses are kept, the labour 
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required is a man and his wife, a horseman, and a labourer 
for a quarter of the year. On this farm tho crops grown 
are entirely those to be used for feeding Iho cows. 

Very valuable as these experiments axe, they have not yet 
proved, from a profit-making point of view, that it is desirable 
for the farmer wholly to adopt this S 3 rstom. Tho increase of 
production and of employment, and the maintenance of tho 
arable area, are undeniable, but the economics of the system 
have never been worked out fully. 

There are again advocates of a modided form of this method 
of greensoiling. It is suggested that to minimise tho risk of 
crop failures a certain area should remain under grass, and it 
is further argued that milk can be produced from grass in tho 
early part of summer at a cheaper rate than from forage crops 
grown on arable land. In addition, it is maintained that cows, 
and certainly young stock, will thrive better when out at grass 
than when kept entirely inside. In some districts this momfiod 
form is practised, and it is employed on many dairy farms. 
On these farma it is common to find that soiling crops are 
grown for use in early autumn, when pastures begin to fail, 
and in 4iose months when there is likmy to be a shortage of 
grass throu^ drought. As an example, a large dairy farm in 
South Essex may be taken. 

On this farm 200 dairy cows are kept. During the summer 
they are out at grass and the area allowed per cow is half an 
acre. During May and June they receive green fodder in 
addition at the rate of 30 lb. per cow. Throughout July and 
August they receive mangolds. It is interesting to note, in 
passing, that the mangolds keep excellently till this date i>rovided 
that the clamp is not earthed up but ooverod instead with 
two feet of straw. After August, when tho mangolds are done, 
the pasture is supplemented with cabbages, and in Octolxs* 
the cows go on to wnxter diet. In this case tho fodder mixture 
referred to os being fed in May and June consists of 4 bushols 
per aero of oats, wheat, beans, peas, and votohos. 'ITio area 
under the crop was 12 acres for the 200 hood. In winter 
the cows receive 6 lb. of hay a day, 7 lb. of chaff, and in jiddt- 
Iton 70 lb. of roots, and concentrated food according to milk 
yield. Taking the yidd of mangolds at 40 tons, cabbages 
and other roots at 20 tons, and seeds hay at 60 owt. to tho 
acre, and ignoring in the estimate the straw consumed and used 
for litter, the total arable land used for growir^ cow fodder is just 
over haM an acre to each cow. Thus, with the grass, an acre 
of land provides food for one cow. In this case, however, a 
certain amount of concentrated food is fed during the summer, 
being again regulated according to yield. 

It has been suggested by some writers that tho grass nooes- 
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sary £or workmg a farm under this modified form of green- 
soiling might be provided by utilising long leys or temporary 
pastures. That long leys play an important part in the farm¬ 
ing in some districts of this country is well known. On the 
dairy farms in South Lancashire, where there is very little, if 
any, permanent pasture, temporary pastures are the mainstay 
for the summer keep of the cows. A typical dairy farm near 
Warrington is taken as an example. The farm is of 98 acres, 
the whole of which is under the plough. A herd of 33 
cows, of the large type of Cumberland Shorthorn, is kept. A 
mUk 3 deld of 60 gallons per day is maintained throughout the 
year. It is the custom to raise few, if any, of the calves. 

The rotation followed on this farm is a seven-course: 

Boots. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Seeds mown and aftermath grazed. 

Seeds grazed. 

Seeds grazed. 

Oats. 

The root break consists partly of potatoes and partly of 
cattle feed. A lew acres of early potatoes are grown, and as 
soon as these are off marrow-stem Kale is transplanted on to 
the land. The seeds mixture consists of Broad Bed Clover, 
alsike, Dutch white, cow-grass, and Perennial rye-grass. The 
cows spend the summer on the grazing seeds till such time 
as the aftermath is ready. This is supplemented in the autumn 
with the marrow stem kale. Thus, on this farm the 33 cows 
are kept on the produce of 48 acres, the straw not being taken 
into consideration. The amoimt of milk produced per acre in 
the year is 436 gallons. 

As an example of a dairy and stock-raising feunn, a farm 
of 62 acres in Delamore Forest may be taken. On this light- 
land farm, which is entirely under the plough, the rotation 
followed is a six-course: 

Boots. 

Oats or Barley. 

Seeds mown and the aftermath grazed. 

Seeds grazed. 

Seeds grazed. 

Oats. 

Hero, again, the root break consists of potatoes, mangolds, 
swedes, and tmmips. The swedes are not all eonsum^ on 
the farm, as in this case the farm is favourably situated, veax 
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a station, and there is a ready sale for roots to the cowkeepors 
of Liverpool. For the seeds ley the mixture used is: 

3 lb. Broad Red Cilover. 

3 lb. C!o-w-grass. 

3 lb. AMke. 

3 lb. Timothy. 

1 lb. Cocksfoot. 

i lb. Wild White aover. 

i lb. Chicory. 

The stock on the farm is 2 horses, 14 cows, 6 heifers, 
6 calves, aaid 3 sows with their litters. The practice is for 
all the cows to calve down in early spring in order to pro¬ 
vide milk throughout the summer and autumn for the manu¬ 
facture of cheese, of which 40 lb. arc made per day. Without 
taking into accoimt the straw, all the stock are supported 
by the produce of 30 acres, and from this, on the assump¬ 
tion that a gallon of milk produces a pound of cheese, the 
approximate amount of m^ produced is 7,800 gallons, or 
260 gallons per acre. The cows receive 1 lb. of cake per head 
per day during the summer, and no concentrated food during 
the winter, when they are for the most part dry. The farm 
is run by the farmer and his wife, a son and a daughter. 

In none of these oases are figures of costs and profits available, 
but the farms are all of them going concerns, and their tenants 
are satisfied w^th the results. The hood of stock carried and 
the production are evidence of the intensity of the farming. 


Each year very large numbers of fat cattle nro xiroduood 
from the East of Scotland. A number of theso are fattened 
in yards, but a large number also are fed and finished on tem¬ 
porary grass. It is customary to point to Scotland os having 
maintained its arable area during a porio<l in which tillage has 
undergone a heavy decline in England. The iiicroaso in per¬ 
manent pasture in England has its eountor|>art in Scotland 
in long leys, which are returned for statistical purposes as 
“ arable,” because they still come under the plough at intervals. 
Fife, Forfar, Perth, and Aberdeen all send out a great amount 
of summer-fed beef, produced in most oases ofii long leys. In 
most of these counties the temporary pastures remain down 
three or four years. In some cases they are mown the first 
and grazed the subsequent years, and in other coses they are 
grazra the first and second and mown in the last. On those 
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farms^ many different seed mixtures are used, and the following 
are given as examples: 

(1) 12 lb. Perennial 'Rye-grass. 

6 lb. Cocksfoot. 

3 lb. Timothy. 

3 lb. Cow-grass. 

3 lb. Dutch White. 

3 lb. Alsike. 

1 lb. Kidney Vetch. 

On the farm (Forfar) where this mixture was grown, the 
seeds are grazed for the first two years and mown in the third. 
Bullocks are put on to them at the rate of one to the acre in 
May, and go off fat about the second week in August. 4 lb. of 
cake are fed to them in addition. 

(2) 22 lb. Rye-grass. 

6 lb. Cocksfoot. 

1 lb. Fescue. 

1 lb. Timothy. 

2 lb. Cow-grass. 

2 lb. Alsike. 

2 lb. Broad Red. 
lb. Dutch White. 

I lb. Wild 'Whito. 

This mixture is usually left down for four years. On it 
bullocks are fed at the rate of two to the acre, but a large amount 
of cake is fed, even as much as 10 lb. per head. This mixture 
is taken from a farm in Fife. 

(3) 10 lb. Rye-grass. 

10 lb. Cocksfoot. 

6 lb. Timothy. 

4 lb. Red Gover. 

1 lb. Rough-stalked Meadow-grass. 

i lb. Alsike. 

^ lb. Dutch White. 

1 lb. Wffd Whito. 

This mixture is used on a heavy clay farm in Aberdeenshire. 
Bullocks are turned on in May at the rate of one to the acre, 
and go out fat m September, without cake, having put on an 
average daily gain of 2 lb. live weight. On this farm basic 
slag and other nodneral phosphates are used in large quantities, 
ftoduction from these long leys is undoubtedlj^ greater than 
that from a permanent pasture of average quality. 

In answer to the question why long leys are not more often 
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used in the South and East of England when they nro so sup- 
oessful in tho North and West, the reason given is that tlio 
rainfall is not high enough. Again, other objootions ndvauced 
are the difficulty of getting tho turf sufficiently woathonxl and 
broken down in tho normal southern winter, and the provaloiico 
of wireworm after tho grass is ploughed up. It is highly 
probable that the greater rainfall in the North and West may 
help to produce good sound temporary pastures, but that they 
have been grown in the South has been definitely shown. An 
instance may be given where three years’ leys have boon suc¬ 
cessfully grown on a heavy clay farm in Essex. In this case 
the 3Daixture used was: 

10 lb. Lucerne. 

2 lb. Single-out Clover. 

2 lb. White Oovor. 

1^ lb. Alsike. 

4 lb. Italian Bye-grass. 

8 lb. Perennial Bye-grass. 

3 lb. Cocksfoot. 

2 lb. Meadow Fescue. 

The ley was grazed the first yoar, mown tho sooond, and 
grazed the third. During the summer of 1923, tho third yoar 
of the ley, one field of 26 acres carried, from May till tho 
end of August, 24 two-year-old bullocks and 6 oightoen- 
month-old bullocks. In addition they received 6 lb. of oats, 
bran, and cotton cake. At tho end of tho period thoy wore 
fat, and the estimated increase per head was just under 2 owt. 
On the same farm another field of 30 acres oarriod tlirorighout 
the summer 32 in-oaJf heifers, 3 cows and thoir calves, and a 
bull. This lot roceivod no cake. These loys, ovon uftor tho 
drought in tho early part of tho summer, oompurod very 
favourably with those to bo soon in the North. Thoy showod 
an abundance of bottom growth. 

This one instance docs not go to prove that long loys can 
be adopted without fear of failure in tho Soutli and East of 
England, but it does indicate that farther trials ore worth 
while, to explore the possibilities in this direction. If tho tooh- 
nical problems can be solved, the moreaso of production which 
would result is obvious. 

Poke. 

A branch of orable stock-forming that has in rooout years 
received a considerable amount of attention at tho hands of 
certain farmers and writers is the kecking of pigs on forage 
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crops. That this is still a controversial matter is to be seen 
jErom the numerous articles and letters that appear in the 
agricultural Press. On the one side we have large pig-breeders 
maintaining that this is the most economical method of pig¬ 
farming, whilst on the other side equally well-known men 
condemn it as being too costly and uneconomic. It has certainly 
been demonstrated that pigs can be grown successfully on a 
series of arable-land crops, and it is possible for a farmer to work 
out a succession of crops that wiU suit the conditions of his 
particular farm. Prom an economic point of view, there is not 
yet sufftcient data to state definitely whether or not the policy 
of keeping pigs on arable land is sound. 

Experiments have been carried out on the fattening of 
pigs on grass as against fattening them indoors.^ At the College 
Parm, Kilmarnock, the rate of increase with the indoor pigs 
was markedly greater than that with the outdoor, but as 
cipal Paterson points out, the difference might possibly be 
due to the very unfavourable season, and that the young pigs 
were not out of doors when suckling. 

Discussing the results of an experiment at the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, Professor White and Mr. E. J. 
Roberts state ^; 

“ (1) The indoor lot of pigs did not suffer from any lack 
of Witamines,’ and as their ration was probably less varied 
than ordinary farm feeding, there must be much less danger 
of pigs suffering in this way than is often suggested. . • . 

“ (2) The extra energy used by the outdoor pigs in ranging 
about, dissipated all the extra food material obtained in their 
green ration and counterbalanced any special value which 
exercise and green food may have had. Possibly part of this 
was used in providing the greater amount of heat required to 
maintain body temperature, but as the experiment was confined 
to the summer months, the difference between the outdoor and 
the indoor pigs could not be partiotxlarly great in this respect. 
Had the experiment been continued through the winter, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that this last factor would have 
played a more important part.” 

These fattening experiments were carried out with pigs on 
grass, and whether the same conditions will apply to pigs 
fattened on arable-land crops has yet to be shown. If we turn 
to Denmark, whose example we are so often told to follow, 
we find that all the pig-fattening is carried out indoors, and 
seldom are pigs of any description to be seen m the fields. In 
America, on the other hand, pigs, both breeding and feeding, 

^ TmmmlAons of the Highland and Agfioidtwrd Sodetg of Scodand, 1923. 

* Journal of the Ministry of Agricidtme^ April, X923. 
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are largely kept on forage crops ou arable land. That it is 
possible to fatten pigs on arable land crops is no doubt true, 
but whether it is an ooonomical practice has yet to bo proved. 

Conclusion. 

The position, then, is that though we know that a greater 
output per acre can be made from arable stock-farming than 
from grass, there is insufficient evidence that the increased 
output, with its greater cost in labour, raw materials, and equip¬ 
ment, will be profitable. Useful as these various experiments 
are in demonstrating the technical side of the system, they have 
not proved that it is a sound economic proposition. Nothing 
in the nature of accurate cost accounts have been produced, 
and the only estimates that can be made are based on conven¬ 
tional figures. 

Arable sheep-farming is a well-established farming system 
with which most people are familiar, and it may bo safely loft 
out of account in the consideration of arable stock-farming, 
but our knowledge of the other branches is very limited. A 
fuller investigation of the economics must be made before it 
can, with confidence, be put forward as an alternative to land 
going down to grass in times of low prices for cereal products. 
It has many branches and modifications that all require thorough 
investigation. 

This is not the time when the industry itself can bo expected 
to take the initiative in testing-out now systems of a somewhat 
revolutionary charaotor. On the other hand, tho advantages 
of arable stock-farming from the point of view of production 
and employment have been demonstrated already, and the 
prospect of financial advantage is sufficiently hopeful to justHy 
a national experiment. It is only by such an investigation, 
extending over a number of years and carried on in diuorout 
districts, that a true comparison could bo made between grass 
and arable stock-farmiog, and it might well engage the atten¬ 
tion of those who administer the rosoarch funds available for 
agriculture. The need for scientific research has long boon 
recognised, but the possibility of the profitable employment 
of public funds in the investigation of the economics of modifi¬ 
cation of established fanning practice has not yet boon roaJlisocl. 
In these days, when the agricultural industry is steadily dwindling, 
the matter is worthy of serious consideration. 

W. B. PXBL. 

School of Kural Economy, 

Oxford. 
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CROPS FOR ENSILAGE, 

In view of the great interest taken in Ensilage at the present 
time by British and Irish farmers it is a matter of considerable 
importance that as much information as possible should be 
obtained as to the most suitable crops to grow for silage pur¬ 
poses. In the Eastern and Midland districts of England, and 
probably also in many parts of the South and South-West, it 
is the general experience that autumn-sown crops grow a bigger 
weight of material than spring-sown crops. Thus, in these 
districts autumn-sown tares are usually much better than spring- 
sown tares, autumn-sown beans better than spring-sown beans, 
and autumn-sown oats often better than spring-sown oats. For 
this reason nearly all sUage-makmg farmers in East Anglia, of 
whom there are a considerable number, grow various mixtures 
of autumn-sown crops for their silos. It follows by no means, 
however, in other parts of the country, where the rainfall is 
heavier, that autumn-sown crops are necessarily the best. In 
fact, in northern and western districts and in Scotland and 
Ireland it may very often happen that spring-sown crops will 
prove more satisfactory. 

In view of the popularity of various mixtures of oats and 
tares it was decided to try several of these in Suffolk, and to 
introduce a few beans into some of the plots, to see whether 
it is possible to get a mixture which will stand up well on 
good land, in an average season. 

In the autumn of 1920 plots were laid out at three centres, 
on fairly heavy land, the following mixtures being sown in plots 
of about an acre each. 


Hlxtuio sown per «cre. 

(1) 2 bush, ordinary winter oats 

1 „ tares 

(2) 2 bush, tares 
i » rye 

(3) 2 bush, tares 

1 „ ** Marvelloxis ” winter 

oats 

(4) 2 bu^. tores 

1 „ ordinary winter oats. 

(5) 2 bush, tores 

1 „ “ Bountiful ” winter 

oats 

(6) 2 bush, tares 

1 „ winter beans* 

(7) 2 bush, tares 

1 „ wheat 

(8) 1 bush, tares 

1 „ ordinary winter oats 

i tr beans 


General observations made, vdth weight per acre, 
at one centre at the end of June, 1021. 


Stood up well. 

A considerable proportion of oats. 
X0 tons. 

Chiefly tares. Very little rye present 
at any centre. 15 tons. 

A good proportion of tares, hut the 
mixture stood up fairly well. 15 
tons. 

A good proportion of tares, but the 
mixture did not stand up so well as 
Ko. 0. Hi tons. 


A good proportion of tares. The 
Bountifuloats did not succeed 


so well as the ordinary winter oats. 
14i tons. 

The beans held the crop up fairly well. 


The wheat was smothered by the 
tares. 

Stood up fairly well* A very promising 
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It will be remembered that the stimmor of 1921 was very 
(iry —in spite of this, however, only a f(‘W of ihe plots stood u}) 
well. A capacity to stand up well off the ground is a \ory 
important quality in a silage mixture. Badly laid oroi)s result 
in a considerable length of stem (of the vetches especially) becom¬ 
ing rotten, and this moans a great deal of waste. The rotten 
portion is usually left uncut upon the ground, but if cut, it is 
mixed with the other green stuff and reduces the quality of 
the silage. When the crop is badly laid it is a difficult matter 
to out it, and extra manual labour may have to bo employed 
in pulling away the cut portion from the uncut, so that tho 
driver of the mowing machine may seo where to go. 

The land at all the centres was fairly heavy and this probably 
accounts for the failure of the rye. On lighter land, cx])erience 
elsewhere indicates that a little rye is a valuable addition to 
the mixture. 

In the autumn of 1921 a trial with various mixtures was 
again arranged and the results, as weighed in June, 1922, are 
given below, the soil being a heavy loam. 


of seed 

(Quantiiiies per acre) 


1. 1 bushel of tares, 1 bxishel oats, 1 bushel 

beans.. . 

2. As No, 1, only the beans were broadcasted 

before ploughing the land .... 

3. li bushels oats, bushels tares • • . 

4. 1} bushels beans broadcasted and ploughed 

in, li bushels of tares drilled . . . 

5. IJ bushels taros, IJ busliels “Mar¬ 

vellous ” oats ....... 


6. 1 bushel beans (broadctist and ploughed 
in some time before drilling), 1 buslud 
tares, 1 bushel oats 


Cost of ao(»d 
ppr aoro. 
Autumn, J02X 

Weigh! of crop 
per acjie 

«* d. 

tons. owls. 

20 0 

10 

10 

25 C 

26 0 

10 

14 

14 

0 

31 0 

13 

7 

20 (\ 

(at oidinnry ptlcp 
lor ontH) 

13 

15 

25 6 

12 

4 


The oats were ordinary winter oats, except on plot No. C. 
^e small differences in weight obtained may not be very 
signific^t, as owing to tho tangled character of tho crop it was 
very difficult to weigh accurately- Tho crop, however, was 
very carefully inspected on the various plots, and as tho results 
of the two years’ trials, the opinion was formed that a very useful 
mixture would be 1 bushel of tares, J to 1 bushel of beans, and 
1 bushel of winter oats. 

Marvellous ” winter oats are very strong in the straw, 
and are well worth a trial, in place of ordinary winter oats, in 
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silage mixtures. Experience elsewhere indicates, however, that 
they arc somewhat deficient in tillering power compared with 
ordinary winter oats, hence they should be used with caution 
until more information has been obtained as to their value. 

Where the land is in a high state of fertility, none of the 
mixtures in use seems able to give a standing crop if heavy rain 
falls after about June 10. Under Suffolk conditions the crop 
is not usually mature enough to cut on that date, and it often 
gets badly laid, producing a good deal of rotten stuff at the 
bottom. 

Mixtures such as those mentioned can usually be sown with¬ 
out much difficulty in the autumn, even on the most tenacious 
of soils. After the crop is removed, a half or pin fallow can 
bo given if the land is not clean, or on heavy land, whilst on lighter 
soils, or loams, a catch-crop of turnips can usually be obtained. 
Thus the writer on one occasion weighed 16 tons of turnips 
(tops and roots together) after a silage crop, whilst a field of 
lightish loam near Lowestoft has been cropped according to the 
following rotation, since 1916, 

1st year—tares and oats for silage, followed by turnips. 

2nd year—^barley, followed by tares and oats sown in autumn. 

In this way three crops have been obtained every two years, 
with the exception of 1921, when the turnip crop failed owing 
to drought. 

No opportunity has occrured of conducting silage-mixture 
trials on light land in Suffolk, but good silage has been made 
from rye and tares on land of this character. Mixtures con¬ 
taining rye, however, arc not very popular amongst Suffolk 
farmers who chaff the green stuff—^tbo rye gets too old and 
is difficult to out up with certain typos of chaffers and blowers 
—^those in which the knives revolve rather on the lawn-mower 
principle. 

Experiments in Essex were conducted at Bradfield Hall, 
Manningtrce, and for particulars of the results obtained the 
writer is indebted to mx. Tt. M, Wilson, B.Sc., and Mr. H, M. 
MoOroath, B,Sc. The soil at Bradfield Hall is a light loam, 
very different in character from that of the Suffolk heavy clays. 
The results are particularly valuable on that account. 

The mixtures tried were in most cases identical with those 
sown in Suffolk in the autumn of 1920. The best individual 
mixture at Bradfield Hall, both from the point of view of tons 
per acre and food units per acre, was one consisting of J bushel 
rye and 2 bushels tares. The rye seems to hold up the tares 
better than other cereals, and consequently a longer growth of 
the tares is obtained. One bushel of rye included in the mixture, 
with 2 bushels of tares at this centre seemed to be too heavy a 
seeding of rye, and a consequent ohokiog out of some of the 
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tares resulted. From this centre’s results, also, wheat a|)p<'ars 
to be inferior to either rye or oats as an ingredient in a iorage 
mixture. 

Experiments with various tares mixtures have also been 
conducted at the Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture, Oaklands, 
St. Albans. IVCr. R. Eae, the Vice-Principal, states in his rc})ort 
that of four mixtures tried the heaviest yield obtained, 10| 
tons per acre, was given by 2 bushels tares, J bushel oats and 
J bushel rye. He, however, does not consider that rye is a 
suitable ingredient for a silage mixture on the soil at the Insti¬ 
tute, as it is ready for cutting before the other components of 
the mixture are at their maximum. The inclusion of beans in 
the mixture was found to improve the yield by more cf&cicntly 
holding up the tares. 

When the rather incomplete experiments available arc 
cojisidered in the light of much practical experience gained on 
the subject, upon a large number of farms, general conclusions 
as to tares mixtures suitable for heavy land may bo arrived at 
with a fair degree of certainty. On the whole, upon land in 
a hi^ state of fertility, where the crop is hkcly to go down, a 
mixture of 1 bushel of tares, 1 bushel of beans and 1 bushel 
of winter oats per acre has much to recommend it. A smaller 
proportion of beans and a larger proportion of taros will mal?:e 
the crop more likely to go down, but may be adopted by those 
who do not like bean silage. 

On poorer heavy land a similar mixture may be adopted, 
or if preferred, the oats and beans may be reduced in quantity 
and 2 bushels of tares, i bushel of winter beans and J bushel 
of oats sown per acre. This mixture has the advantage that 
most of the plants present are of the leguminous family and hence 
it tends to enrich the land in nitrogen. On poor land, where a 
very heavy crop is not probable, a larger proportion of tares 
can be included in the mixture than on good land, whore the 
crop is very likely to go down. 

On light land a nuxture of 2 bushels of taros and J bushel 
of rye per acre appears to be very suitable, but whore rye is 
used, the crop must be cut fairly early, especially if a silage 
cutter with kmves of the lawn mower ” type is used. Whore 
the cutter used is of a typo similar to the ordinary British chaff- 
cutter, a clearer cut is obtained, and the rye is more easily 
cut up. Where the crop is ensiled in a long state, a good pro¬ 
portion of rye does not matter so much. 

Other crops which have been found more or less suitable 
for silage under British and Irish conditions:— 

Beans alone ,—^Beans are quite commonly used in silago mix¬ 
tures with tares and oats, but they have not often been used 
alone for silage purposes. A crop of beans was, however, made 
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into silage in a trench silo near Ardee and good silage resulted. 
Beans, being leguminous plants, would undoubtedly result in a 
silage containing a larger proportion of albuminoids. It may 
be mentioned, however, that it is considered by some that beans 
arc not so palatable to stock as most other silage crops, and the 
precise value of beans alone as a silage crop is not fidly known. 
Spring-sown beans are frequently affected by aphides or black 
** smother ” fly, and when a bad attack occurs, the crop is 
often a complete failure from the point of view of com produc¬ 
tion. It may be suggested that when a farmer finds his beans 
are badly affected by aphides, one of the best things that he 
could do would be to cut the whole crop and make it into silage, 
ploughmg the land up immediately after. He would thus have 
a considerable bulk of valuable stock food, and would prevent 
his land from becoming full of rubbish. 

It is worthy of note that as the ultimate object of many 
com crops, such as beans, feeding peas, etc., is stock feed, it 
may prove an advantage to turn these crops into silage under 
certain circumstances, instead of allowing them to ripen the 
com. When com is ripened, one portion of the crop, the grain, 
becomes very digestible to stock, whereas another portion, the 
straw, especially in the case of beans, becomes indigestible, and 
is used princip^y for litter. It may sometimes happen that a 
larger quantity of actual digestible food for stock would be 
secured by making the crop into silage, than by allowing it to 
ripen. 

Beans and Tares .—^The question of tare mixtures has already 
been considered. There can be no doubt whatever that a mix¬ 
ture of beans with a few tares might be made; which would 
be suitable for sflage, and which would stand up and make an 
excellent smother crop. 

Beans and Peas .—^The writer has not had an opportunity of 
trying such a mixture for silage purposes, but there seems every 
reason to believe that it would be suitable, and in certain sea¬ 
sons it should prove a very productive spring-sown crop, yielding 
a heavy weight of green material per acre. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that seed noixture 
consisting of— 

10 stones of beans ^ 

3 stones of vetches 
3 stones of peas and 

6 stones of oats per statute acre has been found suitable by 
Professor J. P. Drew,i at the Albert Agricultural College, 
Glasnevin, Dublin, and the silage resulting gave good results 

1 Journal of the Deparmmt of AgriouUure and Techmoed fnspmdum 
for Iretmd, August, 1923. 
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•when fed -to stock. This mixture stands up ■well and may ho 
out with the binder. A somewhat similar mixture, i.e. 3 biishels 
of beans, | to 1 bushel of taros, J bushel of peas and 2 bimhols of 
oats (sown in spring) has been successfully used by Mr. Jas. 
Gruiokshank, of Cruden Bay, Aberdeen,^ The large (xunntify of 
seed used per acre under Irish and Scottish oonditiojxs is rather 
surprising to English readers. 

Peas and Oats .—^Excellent silago has been mado on two 
Suffolk farms from mixtures of peas and oats, and there can be 
no doubt that such mixtures are quite well suited for silago 
purposes. The analyses of samples of this silage is given at 
the end of this arride. In order to secure the maximum crop, 
suitable varieties of peas and oats must bo chosen. Of the 
varieties of peas in common cultivation the Maple or Partridge 
pea seems to be most suitable. It is a long-strawod variety, 
and is rather late in ripening. The variety known as Black- 
eyed Susan is also fairly long in the straw and fairly suitable, 
but the Norfolk Early Bun pea is too short in the straw to 
produce enough green stuff. 

As far as spring oats are concerned the grain-produoiug 
varieties such as Abundance, which arc commonly grown in 
most parts of England, do not produce enough straw. They 
also have comparatively small capacity for tillering. Mr. J. G. 
Brown has found that for soiling, a local variety grown in Cum¬ 
berland, Westmoreland, and tho West Biding of Yorkshire, 
known as Bunn’s oat, is most suitable. Bailing tliis he recom¬ 
mends Clemrotheray, Blainslie, Sandy or Welsh grey oats. Tho 
Potato oat, which is so extensively grown in Scotland, also 
produces far more straw than tho kinds commonly grown in 
England. There can be no doubt tliat any variety of oats or 
peas found to be suited for soiling ■will also bo suited for sflago. 
Mr. Brown suggested a mixture of 2 bushels of oats and 1 busliol 
of peas as tho best proportions for sowing in early spring. In 
many parts of England the success of crops oi this typo di> 3 wn<ls 
largely upon whether they can be sown very early iu tho hcasoii 
—January or Pobruaty. If they are sown lato tho oats will 
probably be attacked by Erit fly. 

In/ceme ,—In those parts of England where luconm will grow, 
it must be regar^ as one of our best silago plants, cither when 
grown alone, or in combination witit rye-grass or cooltsfoot. 

It may usually be out three times in the season, the total 
green stuff ob'tained from ■the tiuroo cuts weighing probably 
20 tons per acre. This crop is obtained 'with very uttlo ex¬ 
penditure on manure, and as a “ plant ” of lucerne usually lasts 
six or seven years, the cost of the seed, diilded over 'this period 
of years, is very small. Lucerne silage has boon mado by quito 
1 ScottiA Jowml of Agriculture, January, 1021, 
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a number of Suffolk farmers, and the writer has had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining it many times. 

Possibly lucerne silage is not quite so good as a first-class 
sample of oats and tares silage, but it is satisfactory. 

It is very important to place lucerne in the silo whilst young 
and green. If allowed to become old and stalky, inferior silage 
results. 

Clover^ and Clover and Rye-grass mixed, —Clover, either alone 
or mixed with grasses, makes excellent silage. Usually, how¬ 
ever, it is better to make the first crop into hay, as is generally 
done in all parts of England. The crop is fit to cut in June 
or early in July, when there is a better opportunity to make 
hay, as a rule, than at any other time of the year. The second 
crop of clover, however, is in a different position altogether. 
In the Midlands and North of England, it is not usually fit to 
cut until the first week in September, and in a wet season not 
until late M September. As a result, the second crop of clover 
hay often gets damaged, and comes out of the stack ‘‘ mouldy.” 
The dews also, at that season of the year, often remain on the 
crop until midday, so that even in fine weather it is a very 
difScult matter to get it dry enough for carting. Under these 
circumstances it is a most tiseful plan to make second-crop 
clover or clover and rye-grass into silage. With clover and 
rye-grass, as with lucerne, it is most important not to allow the 
crop to become ripe and dry before placing in the silo, or mouldy 
silage and waste will result. 

Maize ,—Maize is grown as a fodder crop with considerable 
success in the southern and south-eastern counties of England. 
It is usually fed groon to cattle, but it may be made into silage. 
In America maize is the most important silage crop, but in this 
country the varieties grown do not reach a sufficient degree of 
maturity to make the highest quality of silage, and considerable 
loss of sap due to the succulence of the crop is apt to result, 
unless special precautions are taken to prevent drainage, or the 
maize is allowed to lose some moisture by drying, before placing 
in the silo. This difficulty UD^ht be prevented by the intro¬ 
duction of more suitable varieties. The suggestion has been 
made that some of the excess of moisture present in the maize 
might be absorbed by mixing it in the silo with second-cut 
clover which had been cut two or three days, or even with 
chaffed straw. It is also an advantage to allow the maize to 
remain in shocks, in the field, for a few days, before chaffiiig. 

Although there is considerable loss of weight in making 
maize silage, yet several farmers in the Eastern counties have 
of late years made considerable quantities of it, and have used 
it successfully with dairy cows and with sheep. On certain 
soils and ia certam districts maize gives a heavier yield of green 
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material than any other crop, henco it may bo sound practice 
to grow it for silage, in spite of the rather heavy loss that takes 
place in the process of ensilage. 

As will be seen from the analysis given later, maize silage 
as made in England more nearly resembles mangolds in com¬ 
position than any other kind of silage of which analyses aro 
available, with ^e exception of Sunflower, which it closely 
resembles. 

Of the value of maize silage as a food for stock, there can 
be no doubt. It has been fed not only to cows, but also very 
successfully to sheep. Thus, of the prizes awarded by the 
Suflolk Agricultural Association in 1923, to shepherds who 
reared, from not less than 200 ewes, the greatest number of 
lambs with the smallest loss of ewes, the first prize was awarded 
in respect of a flock which received rou^y I pock of maize silage 
per head daily in addition to turnips during the winter 1922-3. It 
is customary to commence trough-feeding breeding ewes about 
Christmas time, but as this flock was receiving silago, trou^- 
feeding was not commenced until the second week in February. 
The tl^d prize in the same competition was awarded in respect 
of another flock which also received a liberal allowance of maize 
silage during the winter. 

Sunflovxrs .—Sunflower silage has been made to a limitod 
extent in Great Britain. At the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye, Kent, seed was sown at the rate of 14 lb. 
per acre in June and yielded, when cut in Soptombor, about 
20 tons of green material. At Cambridge University Farm 
sunflower silage was made in 1921, and the results with 
analyses, etc., were reported upon by Messrs. Amos & Wood¬ 
man in the Journal of Agricmmal Science, April, 1923. In 
1920, a few acres of sunflower were grown for silago at Wood- 
bridge, in Suffolk. The seed was sown iu April at the rate of 
7 lb. per acre, in rows, like mangolds. Wlion out on August 26, 
20 to 26 tons of green stuff per acre wore obtained. The crop 
was made into silago and was fed to cows during the winter 
at the rate of two-thirds of a bushel per day, with other foods, 
and satisfaotory results were obtained. Since then sunflower 
^ge has gener^y been made at Woodbridge. At Bibury, also, 
in Gloucestershire, an acre of sunflowers was grown from 7 lb. 
of seed on light shallow soil. An enormous crop was grown, 
and horses, pigs and store cattle all scorned to Uko the silago. 
Very favourable reports, too, have been received from the United 
States and Canada upon sunflowers as a silago crop. 

It would appear from the information available that sun¬ 
flowers are well worth a further trial in Great Britain as a silage 
and forage crop. It seems likely that they would thrive in 
districts which are too cold for maize. Ihoy also appear to 
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be a suitable crop for dry districts. It is worthy of note that 
sunflower seed usually costs very much less per acre than does 
a seeding of maize. 

Lapins and BtbcJcwheoit .—^These two crops seem rather pro¬ 
mising for silage purposes, on very light land, as both will grow 
quite well on almost pure sand. Lupins are extensively grown 
in Suffolk for folding with sheep, and a mixture of lupins and 
buckwheat has also been found suitable for this purpose. Lupins 
are, however, somewhat poisonous and care must be used in 
feeing. Lupins alone have been made into silage on a small 
scale at Woodbridge, and it was found that sheep would eat 
the resulting material. 

Orass .—^In an average season there can be very little doubt 
that meadow grass is better made into hay than silage, especially 
in the drier parts of England. In such districts it is rather 
difficult to justify the laying aside of meadows for silage pur¬ 
poses, in view of the comparatively small yield of green grass 
obtainable per acre, when compared with arable land crops such 
as various tare mixtures and lucerne. In the moister districts 
of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland much heavier yields 
of grass per acre may be obtained with suitable manuring on 
many, if not most sofls, whilst the weather is also damper, and 
this makes the work of haymaking more trying and risky. 
Under these circumstances meadow grass may very well be made 
into silage. The quality of silage resulting is excellent, whether 
made in towers, trenches or stacks. In all probability meadow 
grass is more easily made into stack silage than is any other 
crop, as its close nature renders it possible to consolidate the 
sides and so keep out the air more easily than in the case of a 
more open material. 

Inferior grass may be made into silage, and when this is the 
case it may be oaten more readily by stock than in its original 
state, or when made into hay. Thus in 1922, Mr. J. W. Rickeard 
of Scots Hall, Westloton, Suffolk, who occupies a large area of 
marsh grassland, made some “ skimmlngs ” into silage in a 
trench. These “ skimmings ” are inferior grass which the stock 
will not eat when grazing the land, but which have to be removed 
in order to prevent the pasture deteriorating. In the usual way 
they are cut and made into hay which is used for litter. Mr. 
Sickeard found that when made into silage store stock ate the 
silage quite well. It is not suggested that one can expect in¬ 
ferior grass to make good silage, but in this case the mixture 
was evidently more pedatable as silage than in the form of either 
grass or hay. 

It is evident from an examination of the subject that the 
British farmer has at his disposal quite a number of crops suit¬ 
able for silage. Information upon the subject of the making of 
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silage under British conditions is gradually being a(*({iiir<Hl iuul 
disseminated. And when Iho ocononiio aspects oE iho subjccjl 
have been considered as fully as the tedun(*al probloms, it may 
be expected that silage tarming will prove of 3‘cal bciudit to the 
agriculture of this country and that it will lu^lp to kc(‘p the 
land under cultivation in the very dilBoult times through which 
the industry is passing. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to acknowledge his indebted¬ 
ness to Messrs, 0. C. Smith, E. Ered Gooding, H. Smith-llcwse, 
and J. Hepburn, who have conducted experiments with silage 
mixtures on their farms, and to maiiy others wdio have contri¬ 
buted valuable information on the subject. 

A. W. OnmmsKAW* 

Coxmty Hall, 

Ipswich. 


ANALYSES OF SILAGE. 


Materials used 

Tares^^ and 

(2) 

Taros and 

Taros and 

Taros^^ and 

(5) 

Taros and 

in makliig 
the Silage. 

Oats 

a lew Oats 

Oats 

Oats 

Rye 

Moisture 

Oil or Ether 

71*05 

77*16 

7S'B6 

73-72 

72*72 

Extract . 
Alhnminolds 

1-85 

•97 

1*37 

2-08 

1-30 

2*35 

2-24 

8-10 

2-89 

2-77 

Carbohydrates 

11-98 

11-U 

12-09 

8-30 

9-41 

Mbre , . 

10-80 

6-86 

8-40 

0-68 

12-J 7 

Ash . . . 

1-97 

1-68 

1-49 

2-64 

1-63 

EfameandAd- 

Mr.Postans. 

E. R. Hoi- 

Mr. C. 0. 

Mr. H. Flslvc, 

Mr.II.FlKlco, 

dress of 
Earmer 

Hadleigh 

load, Esq., 
BenhaS 

Smith, 
Walton HaU, 

Soiuorslmm, 

Ipswich. 

RrnmfoKl 

IpHwioh, 



Lodge, Sax- 
xnundhaqi 

Felixstowe. 



SovToo of An¬ 

Chelmsford 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

CholiuRlord 

Cheliustord 

alysis 

(East Ang¬ 
lian Insti¬ 

(School of 
Agricul¬ 



tute of Ag¬ 
riculture) 

ture) 




Type of ^0 

Cylindrical 

Concrete 

Trench or 
pit (made 
in very dry 

Cylindrical 

Stave 

Oyllndrloal 

Stave 

(^yllndriral 

Stave 



woatlior 
but water 
added) 




Date of An¬ 
alysis 

Mar. 26,1019 

Eeb., 1923 


Mar. 26,1019 

Mar. 26,1019 


(d) 

Taro» 

iiyo 


an 


04’20 


1*50 

a*K7 

18*7« 

i4-8() 

a-ii) 

l^r. Muktnw 
(‘olinpyi 
WuiwIHi 


ChoIniHfora 


Ticnrtj or 

m 


M.i0,]92( 
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Material nsod 

(T) 

(8) 

' (9) 

‘ (10) 

(11) 

(12) 

Peas and 

Peas and 

Lucerne 

Second-crop 

Clover and 

Socond-crop 
Clover with 
some Kye- 
grass and 
Cocksfoot 

ill making 
the SUago 

Oats 

Oats 


Clover,Mea¬ 
dow Hay, 
and Maize 

Kyc Grass 

Moisture 

72-00 

72-45 

62-U7 

68 06 

81-41 

77-17 

Oil or Ether 






Extract . 

1-41 

1-84 

0 98 

1-30 

1-05 

1-59 

Albuminoids 

2-90 

4 03 

4-81 

4-80 

3-40 

3-38 

Carbohydrates 

14 10 

U 07 

17-08 

11-53 

6-28 

9-14 

Eibro . . 

7-47 

C-SO 

11-88 

10-41 

6-46 

6-28 

Ash . . . 

2 12 

102 

2 86 

3-90 

2-40 

2-44 

Kamo and Ad¬ 

Miss Gillctt, 

Mr. Boggls, 

Mr. R Good¬ 
ing, 

Mr. Kindred, 

Mr. J. 01- 

Mr. J. 01- 

dress oi 

Walpole 

Wrenthiim, 

Gt. Glem- 

dershaw, 

dershaw, 

Farmer 

Hatch, 

Ualosworth 

Wauijford 

WItuesham, 

Ipswicli 

liam, Sax- 
iiiundham 

Costock 

Costock 

Source of 

Clielmsford 

Cambridge 

Gholmsford 

Oholmsfoid 

Cliolmsford 

Cambridge 

Analysis 






Type of Silo 

OylinUrIo.ll' 

End of 

Cylindrical 

1 

i 

Trench or 

Trench or 

conoroto 

Earn 

Stave 

(wooden) 

concrete 
(old type) 

Pit 

Pit 

Bate of An¬ 


Mar. i>, 1923 

April 16,1019 

Mar. 29,1919 

Jan. 13, 1020 

Jan. 19,1923 

alysis 





Materials used 

as) 

Iiuplng 

Lupins^and 

(15) 

Marsh Grass 

(16) 

Moizo and 

Suoflow 

& 

in making 
silage 

Buckwheat 


Sunflower 




Moisture 

Oil or Ether 

83-46 

80-87 

71-30 

79-40 

82-90 

84-86 

Extract . 

1-26 

1-53 

1*64 

1-07 

•67 

0-57 

Albuminoids 

3-15 

3-40 

8-96 

2-47 

1-59 

2-19 

Carbohydrates 

4-13 

G-23 

Xl-93 

8-97 

7-75 

6-31 

Fibre . . 

5-04 

6-48 

8-40 

6-77 

4-86 

4-48 

Ash . . . 

2-07 

1-43 

2-77 

1-82 

2-23 

1-60 

Kamo and Ad¬ 


Sir George 

Mr.Bickeard 

Mr. F. Smith, 

Mr. F. Smltli, 

Mr. F. Smith, 

dress of 


Manners, 

Soots Hall, 

Woodbridgo 

1 

Woodbridge 

Farmop 


WoodbPldge 

1 

1 

Source of 

Analysis 

Chelmsford 

Oambrldgo 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 


Typo of Silo 



Trench or 
Pit 

Fob., 1923 

Cylindrical 

Stave 

(wooden) 

Cylindrical 

Stave 

(wooden) 

Cyllndrioal 

Stave 

(wooden) 

Bate of An¬ 

Feb. 10,1020 


alysis 




Mar. 5, 1923 

Kov. 22,1921 



N0TE.-*«^h« writor vriahcs to acknowledgo hte IndebiodTioss to the School of AgricultuiCt Cam- 
hridgo, and to the JHast Anglian Institute ol Agriculttue, Ohelmsfordi for the analyses given In this 
table. 
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THE SILAGE CONTENT OF TOWEK SILOS 
AND SILAGE CLAMPS. 

IiraRODTJCTION. 

With tho rapid devolopmout oi onsilago in thiH coiuitry, a 
knowle^e of how to calculate with some dogroo of ncouraoy 
the quantity of silage contained in any silo bocomes more and 
more important. The information is required by every farmer 
who eontemplates the erection of a silo so that ho may calou> 
late what size to construct. It is required by every fanner 
who makes silage when calculating his stock-feeding programme 
at the beginning of each winter; and it is required at every 
farm valuation which includes silage. Indeed, numerous valuers 
have already consulted me upon this matter. 

A good deal of information relating to oxporionoo in tho 
early ’eighties is given in a book published by Tlie JPidd, outitlod 
Silos for British Fodder Crops. This book contains tho experi¬ 
ences of numerous silage makers of those days from vmioh 
the following ore extracted: Mr. C. G. Johnson with gross 
silage, using a lever press in a sUo 22 ft. deep and taking tho 
sample 6 ft. from the bottom, obtained a density of OO lb. per 
enbio ft.; this is the highest density records. Tlio other 
extreme is that, recorded on page 332, from a pit silo belonging 
to Mir. W. Brou^am, CuldulilLal House, Inveruoss ; this silage, 
also of grass, was covered by boards, then weightixl with 2 ft. 
of day. When opened the top was found to weigh only 28 lb. 
per cubic ft., the middle 30^ lb., and tho bottom 34 lb. On 
page 91 it is stated that H. Goftort, a !Fronohman who was a 
silage pioneer of those da 3 )«, had shown that his silago, “ well 
compacted under heavy pressure,” weighed rather over 600 kilo¬ 
grammes per cubic metre, which is equivalent to about 60 lb. 
per cubic ft. Lastly the author, in summing up tho mattcar, 
accepts a mean of 50 cubic ft. of silo capacity to bo equivalent 
to 1 ton of 2,240 lb. of silago; this moans that I otibio ft. of 
silage weighs 44-8 lb. 

It must, however, bo remembered that tho silos used for 
silage at this period wore different from the tall oylindrioal silo 
of the present day. 

Bailey,^ an American farmer, writing of maizo silago in 1881, 
states that a cuMo foot of silage wdghs 40 to 50 lb. 

In Modem Silage MeQiods^ a book which gives much valu¬ 
able information about silage, and is widely circulate in the 
United States, it is stated: ” Com (maizo) silage will weigh 
from 30 lb. or less to toward 60 lb. per cubio ft., aooording to 

^ The Booh of JBhiailage, OTohn M. Bailey. Orongo Jadd Co. 

’ Modem Silage Meffiode, published by the Silver Manrifaoturing Co. 
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the depth in the silo from which it is taken, and the amount 
of moisture which it contains. We may take 40 lb. as an average 
weight of a cubic ft. of com silage.’’ This also draws attention 
to the fact that the weight per cubic ft. will vary with the 
amount of water in the silage, the depth of silage, the manner 
of filling, the character of the crop, and also the diameter of 
the silo. 

King gives a table stating the computed weight of maize 
silage at different depths from 1 to 36 ft., from which the 
following are extracted ^ ; 


l)ei)tli of Silage 
ft. 

1 to 4 . 




Weight of Silage 
per cubic It. 
lb. 

. 21*2 

5 „ 8 . 




. 27*76 

9 12 . 




. 33*76 

13 „ 16 . 




. 39*3 

17 „ 20 . 




. 44*4 

21 „ 24 . 




. 49*0 

25 28 . 




. 63*1 

29 „ 32 . 




. 66*8 

33 „ 36 . 




. 69*9 


King also recognises that the weight of silage per cubic ft. 
is influenced by the percentage of water contained, as well as 
by the height and dSameter of the silo, explaining that in a 
silo of small diameter the friction of the walla has a greater 
effect in preventing the settling of the silage. 

It will be noticed that in none of the references quoted has 
any attempt been made to eliminate the most potent factor in 
causing variation in weight per cubic ft. of silage, namely, the 
percentage of water contained. Now this percentage of water 
in silage may vary from as little as 60 to as much as 80 per 
cent; in the former case 100 lb, of silage will contain 40 lb, of 
dry food, in the latter only 20 lb. It is therefore obvious that 
quantities of silage expressed in weight without reference to the 
percentage of dry matter may be misleading. In all the estima¬ 
tions made for this paper, therefore, the percentage of dry 
matter as well as the weight of silage were obtain^. From 
this has been calculated the dry weight of silage, and from this 
again the weight which the silage would have possessed if 
it had been associated with the average quantity of water 
contained in silage; this approximates closely to 70 per cent. 
Such silage containing 30 per cent of dry silage has, for the 
purposes of this paper, been called standard ” silage. For 
purposes of valuation such “ standard ” silage may be regarded 
as possessing a value approximately equal to one<-th^ its 
weight of hay, if one regards the dry matter in each food as 
having an equal value. 

^ » Thyaios of Agriciiliure, King. 
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SiTiAaM rN To-wwn SUiOH. 

Method of Inocstigalioii. —^AU tho obsorvalioiia iu tliw 
papor which refer to silago in tower silos were nuulo iu a 
wooden stave sdo situated on tho UnLversily b’linn at Cam¬ 
bridge. This silo measures 30 ft. high by 12 ft. in diameter. 
The floor is composed of a concrete basin in tho centre of which 
is a drain, lire concrete wall to tho basin is 14. in. higli and 
12 in. thick. Tho wooden staves forming the wall are ombe<ldod 
upon the centre of this concrete wall. Thus, bolow tho foot of 
the wooden staves, the concrete wall juts into tho silo like a 
shoulder instead of beii^ quite “ flush ” with them. Tho im¬ 
portance of this point will bo soon lator in considorbig tins pack¬ 
ing of the silo within this ooncroto basin. 

The method adopted has boon to weigh out from tho silo 
the entire quantity of silago used for feeding day by day. Tho 
height of ihe top of the silage was carefully measured boforo 
the weighings oommonood and again at tho end of otioh sot of 
weighings. Care was taken to keep the surface of tho silago 
levm, especially when a measurement of tho height wjw to bo 
taken. In any case, such measurements aro dilHcnlt to make 
with accuracy, so to keep the experimental error duo to this cause 
as low as possible oonsooutive measurements wore only rccordod 
after 3 ft. or more silage had been taken from tho silo. Samples 
of the silage, as weight, were taken once a week oird sent <lown 
to the laboratory for the determiiuitions of porceutago of dry 
weight. 

In two years, 1919-1920 and 1922-1023, tho whole oonttmis 
of the silo was weighed out in this way. fn 1021-1922 two 
sections only of tho silago wore so weighed. 

1919-1920 Mxpemmnt. —^The crop used this season was a 
spring-sown crop of oats and taros, planted at tho rat(‘ of IJ 
bushels of taros and IJ busltols of oals per aero. Cutting ootn- 
mencod cm August 4, when ilio crop was fairly mature, tho oats 
just passing out of “milk,” and tho taro swls beginning to 
dent the pods. Filliug commenced on Atignst 6 with tho crop 
cut the previous day, and, in fact, all tho crop except tho last 
was cut and “ wilted ” or dried for 24 hours or more boforo 
being carted to the silo. Tho drain in tho silo was blocked 
wtth clay before filling oommenood to prevent drainage, but in 
view of the drying of the crop boforo carting little sap would 
have been drained from the sUo this season in any ease. Filling 
proceeded rea^ rapidly, and at the end of the third day tho silo 
was filled 18 in. above tho top to a height of 31 ft. 6 in. How¬ 
ever, by the foflowing morning tho silago had settled, and space 
was found for six more loads, when the level of the silago again 
reached 31 ft. 6 in. Fflling was thus oompletod within 4 days. 

On August 9, and at frequent mtervals until August 24, the 
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surface ■was ■well trampled, by which latter date ■the level of the 
top of the silage ■was 26 ft. 6 in. On October 24, when ■the silo 
was opened, it was found that the level had sunk still further 
to 24 ft. 2 iu., representing a settlement of no less than 7 ft. 4 in. 
from the time when fining was completed. 

When opened it was found that there was 6 in. of spoilt 
silage on top, leaving 23 ft. 0 in. of good silage. The silage was 
used continuously until June 7, when the silo was empty. 
Table I gives the results, but does not take account of the spoUt 
silage on the top. 


Table 1.-1919-1920. 


Depth of 

Silage 

Weight pel 
cubic it. 
Silage as 


removed 

0 to 4 ft. 

20'7 lb. 

® »» • • * • 

25-9 „ 

S »> 12 » • . « • 

26-9 „ 

12 ff IS « » « • 

28 4 „ 

16 „ 20 „ . * • , 

33 3 

20 „ 23 ft. 0 m. . . 

33 8 „ 

Average. 

28 0 „ 


Average per 
cent dry 
weight in 
Silage 

Weight per 
cubic ft. 
dry matter 
in Silage 

Weight per 
cubic ft. 
of Stan¬ 
dard ” Silage 

37*4 

7-76 lb. 

26*9 lb. 

31*0 

8-03 „ 

26-8 „ 

31*9 

8-26 „ 

27-6 „ 

31*4 

9-92 „ 

29-7 „ 

27*2 

9-06 „ 

30>2 „ 

24*8 

8-38 ,. 

27-9 „ 

30*6 

8- 4 „ 

28-0 „ 


The first three columns in the table are self-explanatory. 
Column 4 is the calculated amount of dry matter per cubic ft. 
as obtained by drying in a water bath at 100" 0, but no attempt 
has been made to correct for volatile products other than water 
lost in drying, because these are insignificant in amount. Column 5 
is calculated to express the wei^t of silage per cubic ft. assum¬ 
ing it had contained 30 per cent of dry silage, and represen^ts, 
■therrfore, the weight of “standard” silage defined earlier in 
the paper as containing 70 per coat of water. 

A study of column 8, giving the average percentage of dry 
noatter in each 4-ft. layer of silage, shows great variation from 
as much as 37-4 per cent, in the top layer to as littie as 24-8 
per cent, in the bottom; this indicates that ■the ■wd^t per 
cubic ft. as recorded in column 2 by itself expresses an erroneous 
comparison between the quantities of food contained in each 
layer of silage. 

Column 4, which gives the w^ht of dry silage^ does give 
a true comparison of the quantitieB of food contained in each 
layer, and shows that there is a steady increase in each layer 
feom the top to the fifth layer, from 7-76 lb. dry silage per cubic ft. 
to 9*06 lb. in the fifth layer. The lowest layer of silage does not 
show the same increase, probably on account of the peculiar 
constmetion of the ■wall at the bottom of the silo; ihe con- 
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oroto shoiildor at a height of 14 in. proit'cting 4 or 6 in. into 
the centre of Iho siio beyond the stave walls n.ilur.illy preventing 
close packing at the bottom of tho silo. 

Colnnin 6, “standard” silago, shows sintilar features to 
column 4, and shows that tho weight per cubic tt. of “ standard ” 
silage containing 30 per cent, dry matter vaiied Ijotween 2/)-{) lb. 
in the top 4-ft. layer and 30-2 lb. per cubic ft. in tho fifth layer. 
Those figures are on the low side, partly bocauso the silo was 
filled very rapidly and without much time for fermentation and 
settling, but mainly because the crop was fairly mature and 
allowed to “ wilt ” and dry before bcang ensiled. 

The quantity of good silage contained in tho silo this season 
has been calculated from tho above figures to bo equivalout to 
33^ tons of “ standard ” silage. It must, however, bo recog¬ 
nised that, at the time of using, tho silo was only four-fifths 
full, and had the filling boon more protracted, or hod a second 
filling been superimposed at a later date (os is sometimos tho 
ease in practice), the amount of silage held by tho silo would 
have been considerably inoroasod. 

1922-1923 Ea^enment .—^In this year tho silo was filled with 
an autumn-seeded mixture of oats, boans and taros in the pro¬ 
portion of 2 parts oats, 1 part beans, and 1 part taros at tho 
rate of 3 bushels per acre. The crop was a fine one, and was 
ensiled at a comparatively oarly stago of maturity, cutting 
commencing on June 22. At this date tho oats wore barely in 
milk, the tare pods were only 1 to 2 in. long, though tho boans 
were well podded with seeds half-grown. Tho woathor previous 
to outiang had been very dry, but during cutting and filling 
there were frejjuent light showers. The crop was onsilod soon 
after cuttii^, either the same day as cut or noxt-dny morning. Tho 
time oooupied in ffllir^ the silo lasted intormittontly from Juno 22 
to July 1, a period of ton days, On tho last day tho silo was 
fified to a level of 29 ft. 6 in. Thereafter for a period of a fort- 
night the sitege was frequently trampled. Tho longer porio<l of 
filling associated with the more succnlont and moist condition 
of the crop natnraUy led to denser packing of tho silago, and 
in the intorv^ between completion of filling on July 1, when 
tiie level of silago was 29 ft, 6 in,, and tho oommonooment of 
on November 3, when the level of the silago was 24 ft. 8 in., 
the silage had only settled 6 ft. 3 in. as compared ‘with a settlo- 
ment of 7 ft. 4 in. in 1919-1920. This shows that an extended 
penod of fi l l ing , together with a more succulent crop, results in 
better use of the capacity of the silo. On opening the silo, 
found to be 9 in. of spoilt silage on top, thus leaving 
23 ft. 0 m.^ of good silage. 

The ^ain in the floor of the silo was kept open this season, 
and, m fact, 1,204 gallons of silage juice were squeezed out and 
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measured as dramage. This large amount of drainage was due 
to the succulent condition of the ensiled crop, and represents 
a considerable wastage of food material. 

Table II gives the results obtamed in similar form to Table I, 
except that each layer represents a depth of 3 ft. instead of 
4 ft. 


Table II.—1922-1923. 


Depth of 

Silage 

Weight per 
cubic ft. 
Silage os 
removed 

Aveiage per 
cent, dry 
matter m 
Silage 

Weight per 
cubic It 
diy matter 
in Silage 

Weight per 
cubic ft 
of ** Stan¬ 
dard Silage 

0 to 3 ft. 

27 6 lb. 

33*1 


30*3 lb. 

3 >, 6 ,, « • . • 

86-7 „ 

33-3 

BIBSMI 

39*7 „ 

6 ,» ^ * • • • 

42 4 „ 

27-9 

HiEHH 

39-7 

® »» 12 ,, • . . , 

60-6 „ 

294 

14-» „ 

49 7 „ 

X2 ,, 16 ,, .... 

SO-3 ,1 

27-9 

14-0 „ 

46-7 „ 

16 „ 18 „ . . . . 

60«6 „ 

27*9 

14-0 „ 

46-7 „ 

18 ,, 21 „ .... 

66-7 „ 

27 6 

16-6 

62-0 

21 „ 23 ft. 6 in. 

40-6 

26*2 

10-8 „ 

36-3 „ 

Aveiage. 

44 2 „ 

29*2 

12-8 

42-5 „ 


Table II shows some points of similarity to Table I in that 
the variations in percentage of dry matter in the silage at dif¬ 
ferent levds are considerable^ and that columns 4 and 6, giving 
the weight per cubic ft. of diy silage and of standard ” silage, 
show a progressive increase from above downwards except in 
the case of the lowest layer, where the concrete shoulder inter¬ 
feres with consolidation, but the actual weights per cubic ft, of 
silage, whether natural, dry, or “ standard,” are markedly 
difiorent. The average weights per cubic ft. of silage as weighed 
from the silo amounted to 44*2 lb. and of standard ” silage 
to 42*6 lb., and compare very favourably with the ooirespondn^ 
figures of 28 lb. and 28*6 lb. obtamed in 1919-1920. They 
show that the quantity of food contained per cubic ft. has been 
iimreased by almost 60 per cent, under the altered conditions 
of filling. The former may be regarded as typical of loosely- 
packed silage, the latter of silage rather more than normally 
closely packed. The total quantity of good silage calculated 
as standard ” silage contained in the silo this season amounted 
to 60 J tons, a quantity again which is almost 60 per cent, greater 
than that of 1919-1920 and due to better conditiooos of packing. 

It is perhaps interesting to comment in passing that the 
average per cent, of dry matter in the silage in both years 
approximates very closely to the percentage adopted for stan¬ 
dard ” silage, being 30*6 in 1919-1920 and 29*2 in 1922-1923, 
tiiough the variation in difierent layers is as wide as 24*8 per 
cent, in the bottom layer to 374 in the earlier year. 
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1921-1922 Experiment ,—^Tn 1921-1922 it was fomul posaiblo 
only to weigh out from the silo two hoolions ot 3 11, earh. In 
this year the crop consisted of autumn-plaiitod oats atid tares 
grown in the dry season of 1921; tho crop was out at an early 
stage of maturity, the tares being in full flower ai\d llio cats 
just in milk. Cutting and filling wore carried through very 
rapidly between June 21 and 23 inclusive. Tho crop was en¬ 
siled as soon after cutting as possible so that “wilting’* was 
reduced to a minimum. 


Table IH. 


Depth of 

Siiage 

Weight per 
cubic tt. 

Average per 
oeut. dry 

WelgW iKjr 
cubic 11 

WiigW wr 
cubic ft 

Silagt' as 

nmttc ‘1 iu 

diy matter 

of “ btan- 


removed 

Silage 

ia Silage. 

dard Silage 

6 to 9 ft. 

34*3 lb. 

33 5 

31*5 lb. 

3S‘3 lb. 

15 „ 18 „ . . . . 

46*0 „ 

3X-6 

34 5 „ 

18 3 „ 

Average. 

40*1 „ 

32-5 

13 0 „ 

413 „ 


It will be seen that the figures shown in Table III approxi¬ 
mate closely with those given in Table II for sUage at corre¬ 
sponding levels ; thus the silage at 6 to 9 ft. contains 38‘3 lb, 
per cubic ft. of “ standard “ silage compared with 39'7 in Table II, 
and at 15 ft. to 18 ft. contains 48*3 lb. compared with 46-7 lb. 
The close secernent between those figures for 1921-1922 and 
1922-1923 indicates that close packing of the final product is 
probably associated more closely with succulent nature of the 
crop, which character was common to both seasons rather than 
to duration of filling, for in 1921-1922 filling lasted only 3 
days. Probably duration of filling influencos tho quantity ot 
crop that can bo crammed into tho silo rather than tlio weight 
per cubic ft, after settling has finished, Unfortunately no 
record was taken this season of tho amount of settling which 
ooourred, but I have records of other and larger silos in which 
filling lasted 3 to 4 weeks, and tho settlings after filling W(»ro 
less than 4 ft. 

Conclusions in Rieeeenoe to Silage in Towee Silos. 

1. That the weight of silage without roforoneo to tho per¬ 
centage of dry matter contained does not give a reliable indica¬ 
tion of food value. Estimates of quantities of silage should bo 
stated either as dry silage or a ‘‘ standard ” silage containing 
30 per cent, of dry matter, which approximates closely to tho 
composition of average silage. 

2. That the state of maturity of the crop, as well as tho 
diyness of the crop occasioned by wilting or other causes, are 
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important factors in determining the density of silage. Crops 
cut in a state of early maturity without “wilting ** settle much 
more compactly in the silo, and thus enable the silo to contain 
much greater quantities of food. 

3. That too rapid filling of the silo, especially with mature 
crops, gives insufficient time for fermentation and settling in the 
silo, and so leads to wasteful use of the accommodation for 
storage in a silo. 

4. That the density of silage in a silo increases with the 
depth of the silage. 

6. In estimating the contents of a silo consideration should 
be given to aU these points. The results so far obtained indi¬ 
cate that the density of the top 10 ft. of silage varies between 
26 lb. of “ standard silage for loosely compacted silage to 
36 or 40 lb. of “ standard ” silage when closely compacted. 
And that in the second 10 ft. of silage the figures vary between 
30 lb. of standard ” silage when loosely compacted to 45 or 
60 lb. when closely compacted. 

No evidence has been obtained at depths greater than those 
mentioned, but it is reasonable to suppose that some increase 
in density would be obtained beyond the figures mentioned for 
the second 10 ft. 


Cl^MP SHiAOB. 

The cases about to be described of clamp silage refer to 
silage made generally in the fields in which the green crop was 
grown. Preparation was first made for the clamp by excavating 
a rectangular pit to a depth of 18 to 30 in. The green crop 
was carted into the pit and the clamp constructed just as a 
drawn-over dung-heap is made. FmaUy the earth excavated 
from the pit was thrown on the top of the clamp to consolidate 
and compress the whole, the depth of earth, except where 
otherwise stated, being about a foot thick. 

Method ,—^The method adopted in estimating the density of 
silage in these silage clamps consisted firstly in removing the 
earth and then the spoilt silage on the top of the clamp from 
a rectangular area varying in different cases from 24 in. to 
30 in. Using a hay-ixdfe and making vertical cuts, a rec¬ 
tangular column of silage was then out out from above down¬ 
wards until the floor of the silo was reached. The whole of the 
silage so removed was carefully weighed, and a sample taken 
for determination of its dry weight. The cubical space occu¬ 
pied by the silage was carefully determined by measuring the 
cross section of the column at intervals of 6 in, (since the cutting 
with the hay-knife inevitably varied slightljr from the vertical), 
and then multiplying the mean cross section by the depth of 
silage out out. The results obtained are stated in Table I7. 
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Tabid IV.—Ddnsity of Silaob in CriMvtrs 


Crop 


1 Clover and Kye grass 
(3rd oiop) 

2. Clover and Byo grass 
(3rd crop) 

S. Oats coming into ear 

4. Oats and Tares . 

5. Oats passing out of 

milk 

6. Oats, Tares and Bye 

Avenge. 






Per 

cent. 

Weight 

Bate 

of 

Making 

Bate 

of 

Bepth 

of 

Silago 

Weight 

pii 

of Dry 
SUago 

Samp¬ 

ling 

cutiio 

ft 

of Dry 
Matttr 

per 

cubic 

ft. 



ft in 

lb 


lb 

Sept 

]919 

Bee 19, 
1010 

5 2 

04 7 

36 5 

12 7 

Sept 

1920 

Bee 28, 
1920 

5 2 

no 

388 

12 ) 

May, 

Aug 27, 

4 3 

50 2 

23 0 

110 

1921 

1021 





June, 

Jan 9, 

4 3 

38 0 

38 1 

115 

1921 

1022 



27 5 


June, 

Sept 5, 

3 4 

20 0 

82 

1022 

1022 




8 0 

June, 

Jin 15 

3 10 

42 0 

211 

192) 

1)24 


10 1 

10 0 

11 7 


of 

Standard 

Slljvgo 

P(r 

cubic 

ft 


410 

4^0 
27 I 
20 0 
SSO 


Table IV gives the results of weighings from six <iilago clamps. 
Nos. 1 and 2 refer to third crops of clover and ryegrass grown 
on my father’s farm at Wye in Kent. In both oases the crop 
when cut was young, being just in flower, and rather succulent. 
In each case the crop was allowed to wilt after cutting for 24 
hours or more, and hence the percentage of dry matter in each 
case is high. When calculated as dry silage a cubic ft. in each 
ease contained about 12| lb of dry material, and os “ standard ” 
silage of 30 per cent, dry matter each cubic ft contained 41 and 
42 Ib. respectively. 

Gamp No. 3 was made from a crop of oats also at Wye. 
These, growing on very fertile soil, went down flat early in May. 
They were cut when coming into ear and clamped in a very 
succulent condition, hence the heavy weight per cubic ft. of 
silage as tahen from the silo, 69'2 lb,, and the low percent ago 
of dry matter. The calculated weights of dry silage por cubic ft., 
13'6 lb , and “ standard ” silage, 46-3 lb., are not widely difloront 
from Nos. 1 and 2. This case provides a good illustration of 
the errors involved in estimating the quantity and feeding value 
of silage by wen^ht only, without reforenco to the peroentago of 
dry food which silage contains. Incidentally, it may bo remarked 
that the silage produced from these immature oats was very 
sour. 

Gamp No. 4 was made from oats and tares grown upon the 
Government Experimental Farm at Methwold m Norfolk. It 
was out from a crop of oats and tares, in which the tares were 
well podded and the oats in milk. The clamp was heavily 
weighted with nearly 2 ft. of soil The silage from this olamp, 
thou^ weighing only 38 lb. per cubic ft., when taken from tho 
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silo was found to be the densest clamp measured; 1 cubic ft. 
contained 14*6 lb. of dry silage, or 48-3 lb. of “ standard ” 
silage per cubic ft. 

Clamp No. 6 was made like No. 3, from a laid crop of oats 
at Wye, but in this case the crop was more mature, the oats 
being well advanced in milk and consequently relatively dry when 
cut compared with No. 3. The weight per cubic ft. rf silage as 
taken from the silo, just less than 30 lb., is barely one-half that 
of No. 3, in which the oats were cut very early. This is due 
in part to the drier nature of the crop, but probably in greater 
part to the more mature and coarser condition of the oat straw, 
which prevented the silage from packing tightly. The weight 
per cubic ft. of dry silage, 8-2 lb., and of standard ” silage, 
27*3 lb., are very low, and due to the mature nature of the crop 
when cut. 

Clamp No. 6 was made on the Cambridge University Farm 
in 1923 from mixtures of oats, tares and rye; of these ^e oats 
were in milk, the tares just passing out of flower, but the rye 
was rather mature and stalky. The clamp was only lightly 
covered with a layer of 6 in. of soil. The weight per cubic ft. 
of good silage as removed from the clamp was 42-9 lb,, but the 
silage was very wot, containing only 21*1 per cent, of dry silage, 
so that the weight of stand^d ” silage per cubic ft. was only 
8*9 lb. This comparatively low figure is due in part to the 
maturity of the rye and in part to the small covering of soil. 

It will be noticed that the extreme variations of weight per 
cubic ft. of standard ” silage are between 27*3 lb. for loosely 
compacted, and 48*3 lb. for closely compacted, silage, and that 
the average of the six cases is 38*9 lb. These figures are not 
widely different from those obtained for silage in tower silos, 
and from those quoted from earlier investigators. For silage of 
average compactness, therefore, we may assume in round figures 
that ^ lb, represents its weight per cubic ft., for silage loosely 
compacted the weight may be 30 lb. or less, and for closely 
compacted silage that the weight may rise to 46 lb. or more. 

CONOLUSIOnS ITT RbMBBNOB) to ClAMT SnCiAQIl. 

1. That the weight of silage without reference to the per¬ 
centage of dry matter contained does not give a reliable indi¬ 
cation of its food value. Estimates of quantities of silage should 
be stated in terms of standard ” silage, containing 30 per cent, 
of dry matter. 

2. That the state of maturity of the crop and its dryness 
are important factors in determining the density of clamp silage. 

8. That in calculating the quantity of silage in a clamp silo 
after computing the cubical contents of good silage, the ^uiva^ 
lent of standard " silage will be obtained by midtiplying the 
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number of cubic ft. by 30 lb. in the ease of loosely compact orl 
silage up to 46 lb. in the 0 {u.o of closely compacted, and by 
40 lb. in the case of average compactness. 

In conclusion, 1 desire to record my appreciation of the care 
zeal with wMch Mr. W. M. Davies in 1919-1920, Mr. H. V. 
Gamer in 1920-1921, and Mr. I. A. F. Pretty m 1922-1923, 
carried out the tedious and laborious work of weigliing the silago 
as it was thrown out of the tower silo day by day. 

AnxinrB Amos. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


BEEF PRODUCTION. 

The production of beef, as the presont-day consumer under¬ 
stands that excellent comestible, is a comparatively luedcru and 
an ^sentially British industry. In the da 3 rs of the open field 
system of agriculture it was unknown. Young stock in those 
days were fed, or rather starved, during the winter on stubbles 
or pasture eked out with a little hay or straw. Tho following 
summer’s grass restored their condition, and perhaps in good 
seasons enabled them to put on a modicum of desh and fnt. 
In the autumn they wore slaughtered wholesalo and salted 
down for winter use. Such animals, together with oxen which 
had done their turn at the plough, and cows which luwl ceased 
to breed, provided what we now refer to as the “ roast beef of 
old England.” 

It was not until enclosure made V(»wiblo the adopiion of 
the four course, or some similar rotaiiou, including the large- 
scale culture of turnips and swedes, tlmt beef produoliou os 
now understood became a general prootiee. Turnips hml boon 
introduced as a gardm crop immediately after tlio Itcdormatien, 
but they were not grown as an agricultural crop until cnclesuro 
had been generally adopted in tho latter half of tho oightonith 
century. As turnip culture spread it was foUowod by winter 
beef production; in fact, the two praotioos spread together— 
turnips and swedes providing an abundant supply of sueoulent 
fattening food for cattle in the winter. 

Marshall, in his volume on Norfolk, written in 1783, describes 
at great length the cultivation of tho turnip and swedo crop, 
and devotes much space to what he calls their application, by 
which he means their nse for fattening oattlo in the winter. 
Between this date and 1830 this subjeot was a favourite theme 
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with agricultural writers, who dilate at length on the breeding 
and buying of the cattle, their rate of growth, and how to treat 
them when they choke. There are, however, few references 
before 1830 to the inclusion in the winter ration of anything 
except turnips or swedes and straw, and of the latter MarshaU 
says, the bobt feeders gave their cattle only enough to clean 
their mouths.” 

I am indebted to my ooUeaguo, Professor R. H. Biffen, for 
one reference to the use of concentrated feeding stufEs at this 
period. In the article on Flax in Tlie Complete Fa/rmer (Edition 
1777), it is stated that the cakes of linseed, after the oil has 
been pressed out of them, are likewise found to be useful for 
this last purpose (fattening), though they are thought to render 
the fat of cattle yellow : for which reason it is advised not to give 
them till within a few weeks before the beasts are to be killed-” 

It appears, therefore, that winter beef was produced a cen¬ 
tury ago on a ration consisting exclusively of turnips or swedes 
and straw. On such a ration an average 3-or 4-year-old steer, 
such as was used for winter fattening at that period, would con¬ 
sume per day 200 lb. of swedes or 300 lb. of turnips and about 
7 lb. of straw, which would supply 2^ lb. of crude protein, or 
J*to| lb. of real protein, and about 16 lb. of starch equiv¬ 
alent. Such a ration would suffice for the fattening of adult 
animals such as were used in those days. 

Up to this period, agricultural writers for the most part 
described what they considered to be the best practice they 
saw in their tours and travels, and there are few references to 
what one may call organised experiments. Indeed, it was not 
until the nineteenth century was well started that the experi¬ 
mental period began with Coke of Norfolk, the Duke of Bedford, 
and many other landowners. Then came the foundation of the 
Rothamsted experimental station by Sir John Lawes, also a 
landowner, and the institution of experimental investigations 
by the great Agricultural Societies. It was in these early years 
of the eighteenth century too that chemical analysis began to 
be widely applied to feeding stuffs. 

The result of these activities was the rapid spread of know¬ 
ledge about the nutrition of animals. In 1839, Mr. Stevenson 
of Haddington described in the Journal of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society an experiment on the feeding of cattle. He 
fattened three lots of cattle—one on turnips and straw only, one 
on turnips and straw with the addition of com, and a third on 
turnips, straw and com with the addition of linseed cake. 
He records a profit of 22 per cent, on the lot fattened on turnips 
and straw. The addition of com reduced his profit to per 
cent., and with the further addition of linseed cake his profit 
disappeared and was replaced by a loss of 12J per cent. He 
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concludes by remarking that farmers who wish to supplement 
the usual ration of turnips and straw will be well advised to 
confine themselves to home-grown com such as oats and beans, 
and to avoid such expensive articles as linseed cake, which he 
priced at three farthings per lb. or £6 17^. 6d. per ton. From 
which we may conclude that even as late as 1840 the use of 
purchased feeding stuffs was the exception rather than the 
rule. 

About this time the application of chemical analysis to tho 
study of animal nutrition had shown that the flesh of animals 
was rich in proteins, or, as they were called at that time, 
albuminoid; also that roots and straw contained only small 
proportions of these constituents. From these undoubted facts, 
certain continental investigators jumped to tho rather hasty 
conclusion that it was necessary to add to tho ration of all 
kinds of animals large quantities of concentrated feeding stuffs 
rich in proteins or albuminoids in order to make up for the 
deficiency of these constituents in such home-grown fodders as 
roots and straw. These conclusions were embodied in the 
feeding standards laid down by certain continental authorities 
and reprinted in almost every agricultural text-book. 

From this time onwards over 200 feeding trials have been 
recorded in British Agricultural Journals. All of these trials 
had practically the same object, namely, to test the effect of 
various concentrated feeding stuffs as additions to roots and 
straw for winter beef production. Practically all of them 
accepted the continental feeding standards with their high 
content of proteins or albuminoids. No one seems to have 
questioned the efficacy of proteins for fat production; indeed, 
with one exception no really fundamental work on animal 
nutrition was carried out in this country before 1900. The 
exception was the work done by Lawes and Gilbert at Eotham- 
sted between 1860 and 1860, work which was aooepted by 
physiologists throughout tho world, but ignored or misunder¬ 
stood by agriculturists both scientific and practical. 

Lawes and Gilbert’s work on animals proved two most 
important points, namely, (1) that in fattening an animal most 
of the fat produced is formed from tho carbohydrates in tho 
food—^starch and sugar—and not from tho proteins and fats 
or oils; (2) that however much protein an animal oats, very 
little is retained in its body to form lean flesh, nearly tho whole 
of its nitrogen being excreted at once in the dung and urine. 
The first point was entirely ignored in agricultural practice, tho 
second interpreted to mean that protein was doubly beneficial 
because not only did it fatten the animal, but it also enriched 
the manure. 

As a result of aU this a system of winter beef production 
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was developed, in which the original root and straw ration was 
supplemented with very large quantities of purchased feeding 
stuffs, such as linseed and cotton cakes, and these cakes were 
often given to cattle fattening m the summer even on good 
grass land. Although this excessive use of concentrated feeding 
stuffs was checked by scarcity during the war, it is being again 
adopted, and the subject is ripe for reconsideration. 

Lawes and Gilbert’s work, already quoted, showed seventy 
years ago that the carbohydrates of the food form the main 
source of the fat produced in an animal’s body. More recently, 
only thirty.five years ago, Kellner, at the Mdckern experiment 
station, in Germany, measured with great accuracy the fat- 
producing value of proteins, fats and carbohydrates, and foxmd 
that weight for weight carbohydrates produced more fat than 
proteins. At the same time he also worked out a method for 
measuring the fat-producing value of all kinds of foods and 
fodders, expressing his results as the number of pounds of starch 
which would produce as much fat in the body of a store bullock 
as 100 lb. of the food or fodder. These figures, which Kellner 
called starch values or starch equivalents, have recently been 
reprinted by the Ministry of Agricultiure in a small pamphlet. 
Rations for Livestock^ Miscellaneous Publication, No. 32, price 
6d. post free. They are given in the tables at the end of the 
pamphlet, column 16, tmder the name of Net Digestible Energy. 
These starch equivalents are by far the most reliable measure 
of the fat-producing value of feeding stuffs. Prom Kellner’s 
measurements, 1 lb. of starch equivalent will produce J lb. of 
fat. Consequently the starch equivalent per 100 lb. divided by 
4 will give the weight of fat which 100 lb. of the feeding stuff 
may bo relied upon to produce. Thus:— 


Name of 
reeding Stuff 

" 

Starch equiVAlent 
pci XOO Ih. 

100 lb, of the reeding 
Stuff ifnll produce, 
Ih fat 

Tumps 



8*6 

2*1 

Swedes 



11*6 

2*9 

Good paature 



12*7 

3*2 

Good nay . 



40*4 

10*1 

Oat straw . 



17*0 

4*2 

Maize. 



81*4 

20*3 

Oats .... 



69*6 1 

14*9 

Barley 



71*0 1 

17-7 

Beans 



66*8 

16-4 

Linseed cake 



74*0 

18*5 

Coxxunon cotton cake . 



40*0 

10*0 

Palm kernel cake 



74*9 

18*7 

Ground nut cake 



78*0 

18*2 

Bran .... 



45*0 

11*2 

Middlings . 



64*0 

16*0 
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Having measured or computed iho starch equivalents of 
about 300 feeding stuffs, KoUnor proceeded to follow the example 
of the earlier German investigators by publishing a series of 
feeding standards for aU kinds of livestock, his r<itions being 
stated in terms of starch equivalent. For some reason or other 
Kelhier’s standards never caught on in this country, and the 
rations commonly used for beef production by British larmors 
are those which have been inherited from the earlier continental 
standards of about fifty years ago. These earlier standards 
ignored the work of Lawes and Gilbert on the great fattening 
power of carbohydrates, and they were in use twenty years 
before Kellner’s work was published. Consequently they pro¬ 
scribed far too much protein, and the use of excessive amounts 
of protein is the common mistake of present-day beef producers. 

Now it is easy to criticise existing methods, but such criti¬ 
cism is not of much use unless it is accompanied by constructive 
suggestions for improvement. Fortunately, facts have been 
discovered recently which make such suggestions possible. The 
greatest advance which has recently taken place in the fi'ccling 
of livestock is the method of rationing daily cows according to 
their milk yield. The pioneers of this method in England arc 
Mi. James WEackintosh of the National Dairy Eoscarch Institute 
at Reading, and Mr. G. H. Garrad of Kent. The essence of the 
method is to give each cow a maintenance ration computed 
according to her weight, adding to it a production ration com¬ 
puted according to her milk yield. It is quite poRsible, and 
indeed quite practicable, to ration for beef production on similar 
lines, giving up the idea of a standard ration, and computing 
the ration which will produce the desired amount of live weight 
increase and fattening. 

The maintenance ration can bo computed, as in the (*aRO of 
cows, according to live weight, and Iho production ration accord¬ 
ing to the live weight incroaBo whicli the owner <*xpcets his 
bifilooks to put on. A complication, however, ariw's from the 
fact that live weight increaso varies in composition. Wh(*n a 
buHook in store condition is given a fattening ration, he begins 
at once to put on live weight inoroaso. The compoHition of 
this increase has boon ascertained in several ways. Much of it 
is water, but it contains also some fat and some protein. From 
its composition it appears that 1 lb. of such increase can bo 
produced by lb. <£ starch equivalent. Most owners would 
be satisfied if their stores, when put up to fatten, increased at 
the rate of 2 lb. per head per day. To produce this rate of 
increase the production ration must supply 6 lb. of starch equi¬ 
valent. The maintenance ration of a 9-owt. store bullock is 
6 lb. of starch equivalent. The protein requirement of such an 
animal is 1-6 lb. per day of digestible protein, which is little 
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more than half the amount included in the rations in common 
use. 

The maintenance ration should he given mainly as hay, 
straw, or other coarse fodder. The starch equivalent of good 
hay is 40 lb. per 100, or 4 lb. per lb. Consequently, 16 lb. of 
good hay will supply the 6 lb. of starch equivalent necessary 
for maintenance. 

Coarse fodder is not suitable for production because it is so 
bulky that an animal cannot eat enough of it. Boots, however, 
are excellent for this purpose, and since 100 lb. of swedes con¬ 
tain 7-3 lb. of starch equivalent, 70 lb. of swedes will contain 
the 6 lb. of starch equivalent necessary to produce 2 lb. of live 
weight increase in a store bullock. 

The ration for a 9-owt. store will therefore be:— 

Bation I. 

For maintenance . . .15 lb. good hay. 

For production of 2 lb. L.W.I.. 70 lb. swedes. 

This ration should now bo checked to ascertain if it supplies 
enough digestible protein. Good hay contains 9 per cent, and 
swedes 1 per cent, of digestible protein. The ration therefore 
supplies:— 

16 lb. bay at 9 per cent, oontams . . 1-36 lb. dig. piot. 

70 lb. swedes at 1 per cent, contains . *7 „ ,, 


2;W „ „ 

which is weU over the daily protein requirement of a 9-owt. 
store bullock, and the ration is therefore satisfactory in this 
respect, and does not stand in need of any addition of cake of 
any kind. Such a ration wiU produce a daily increase of 2 lb. 
live weight provided the hay is really good hay and the animals 
are in store condition. It would, however, only be a praotic- 
ablo ration when hay is abundant and cheap. 

Usually this would not be the case, and tho only coarse 
fodder availablo would be, say, barley straw. Now the starch 
equivalent of barley straw per 100 lb. is only 20. Consequently, 
15 lb. of barley straw would only supply 3 lb. of starch equi¬ 
valent, and it is not praotioable to expect the animal to eat 
more because it is too bulky. Another 3 lb. of starch oquivalent 
is therefore required to complete the maintenance ration, and 
this can be most cheaply supplied in the form of 40 lb. of swedes. 
The 6 lb. of starch equivalent required for production can be 
supplied as before in the form of 70 lb. of swedes, when the 
complete ration will be:— 

For maintenance . . .15 lb. barlqr straw. 

„ „ ... 40 lb. swedes. 

For production of 2 lb. L.W.I.. 70 lb. swedes. 
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Barley straw contains only -8 per cent, of digestiblo protein. 
The ration will therefore supply:— 

16 lb. barley straw at '8 per cent. . . *12 lb. dig. prot. 

110 lb. swedes at 1 per coat. . . .1-1 „ „ 

rii" „ „ 

which is -3 lb. below the requirement of 1‘6 lb. per head per 
day. This deficiency can be made good by 2 lb. of Bombay 
cotton cake, which will be useful in preventing the h%h root 
ration from scouring the animals, or by 1 lb. of cotton cake and 
^ lb. of linseed cake, or in many other wa^, 10 lb. of roots 
being deducted as the equivalent of tho a/d<utional cake. The 
complete ration will now read as follows:— 

Por maintenance . . .16 lb. barley straw. 

„ „ ... 40 lb. swedes. 

Por production . . . 60 lb. swedes. 

„ „ ... 1 lb. cotton cake. 

„ „ ... 'I lb. linseed cake. 

This looks a large ration, and the question arises whether 
the animals wiU eat it. The best measure of the bulk of a ration 
is the amount of dry matter it contains. Barley straw contains 
86 per cent, of dry matter, swedes 11*6 per cent., and cakes 
about 90 per cent. The ration therefore contains:— 

16 lb. barley straw at 86 per seat. « 13 lb. dry matter 

100 Ib. swedes at 11-6 per cent. =<* 11‘5 „ „ 

li lb. cake at 90 per cent.. . . 1’3 „ „ 

„ 

This is rather more than tho average 9-owt. store bullock will 
eat in a day. In a yard of such bullocks supplied with such 
a ration some will eat tho whole and will put on their 2 lb. live 
weight increase per day. Others will leave some of tho straw, 
and their rate of increase will not roach tho oxpootod 2 Jb. per 
day. This is the difflouli^ usually encountered when fodder is 
used which contains so Utile starch equivalent for its bulk as 
barley straw. The best way out is to supply weighed rations 
of roots and cake, and to give the animals access to an abundant 
supply of straw from which they will themsolvos select the 
softer portions suoh as tiie leaves and bits of dover wWoh aro 
less fibrous and more digestible and consequently contain more 
staioh equivalent in less bulk. The stems left over wiU in due 
course be trodden down for litter. 

As fattening progresses, the oompotition of the live weight 
increase gradually changes. Each suoo^ve addition of in* 
creased wei^t contains less water and proton and more fat. 
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Consequently as the animal gets fatter, more starch equivalent 
is required to produce a given increase. Armsby estimates that 
in the case of a halE-fat animal 3 lb. of starch equivalent are 
required in order to make 1 lb. of live weight increase. On 
this basis it is possible to work out a ration which will enable 
a half-fat buUook weighing, say, llj cwt., to put on 2 lb. live 
weight increase per day. Such an animal will require a main¬ 
tenance ration containing 7 lb. of starch equivalent. Towards 
this he might get 20 lb. of barley straw, which would supply 
4 lb. of starch equivalent. The remaining 3 lb. might be given 
in the form of, say, yellow fleshed globe or tankard mangolds, 
the starch equivalent of which per 100 lb. is 7. The maintenance 
ration would then consist of 20 lb. of barley straw and 46 lb. 
of mangolds. To produce 2 lb. of live weight increase per day 
in such an animal 0 lb. of starch equivalent would be required, 
and this could be supplied in the form of 86 lb. of mangolds. 
The total ration now adds up to 20 lb. barley straw and 130 lb. 
of mangolds. It will contain the following amounts of dry 
matter and digestible protein:— 


Dr7 Digeatible 

Matter Protein 

20 lb. barley straw at 86 per cent. =« 17*2, at *8 per cent. » *16 
130 lb. mangolds at 13 per cent. » 16*0, at *7 per cent, ss *01 

34-1 ^ 

This ration contains about 7 or 8 lb. more dry matter than 
the hind of animal in question would consume, and it is deficient 
in digestible protein to the extent of about i lb. It would be 
quite simple to increase the protein by substituting 2 to 3 lb. 
of cake or oake mixture for 20 lb. or so of mangolds, but this 
would not materially reduce the bulk of the ration. It is this 
matter of bulk which is responsible for the chief difiBoulty in 
computing rations for animals os they advance in fatness, and 
consequently require more food to maintain their full rate of 
iuoreaso. 

There are two ways out of the difficulty. The usual way 
is to continue the ration as computed for store animals, in which 
case, as the animals increase in weight, more of thoir food is 
used for maintenanoe, and as they increase in fatness more of 
their food is required to make each successive addition to their 
live weight. In these circumstances their rate of live wa^t 
increase falls off. An example will make this dear. 

The ration computed above for 9-cwt. store boUooks was :■— 


1$ lb. barley straw, eontaiidng S lb. starch equivalent 
100 lb. swedes, oontsdning 7 „ „ „ 

U lb. oake, containing <8 „ „ „ 


*9 


10-8 


*9 


If 
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K such a ration were continued to a half-fat bullock weighing 
llj cwt., 7 lb. of the starch equivalent would be used up for 
maintenance, leaving only 3-8 lb. for the production ot live weight 
increase. Since in a half-fat animal 3 lb. of starch equivalent 
is required to make 1 lb. of live weight increase, the rate of in¬ 
crease would only amount to 1J lb. per day. This is the normal 
course of events with many winter feeders. They start their 
fl.-ni-mn.ls on a ration suitable for stores which for the first month 
or two gives a normal rate of increase of 2 lb. live weight per 
day. Maintaining the same ration, as the animals increase in 
weight and get fatter, the rate of live weight increase falls off 
until finally it practically ceases. In many cases the animals 
are given access to unlimited straw and roots, but the bulk of 
these fodders sets a limit to the amount consumed which pre¬ 
vents the original rate of live weight increase being maintained. 
This method of fattening cattle is perfectly sound and economical 
so long as the ration computed for the stores docs not contiiiu 
an excessive amount of exponsivo cake and meal, it produces 
beef quite fit for market at a reasonable cost if tlio animals arc 
sdd for slaughter before their rate of live weight increase falls 
to an unprofitable level, say, after about four months’ feeding. 
The other way out of the difficulty is to reduce the amount 
of the most bulky and unpalatable constituent of the ration, 
replacing it by something which supplies the maximum of starch 
equivalent in the minimum bulk, that te to say, some kind of 
concentrated food. The following ration is worked out on these 
lines:— 


Ratiok II, 


10 lb. barley straw, containing 

70 lb. mangolds „ 

6 lb. maize „ 

2 lb. Hnseed cake „ 


Dry 

Mattor 


Staroh 

Kqulv. 


8-0 2 -(> 

9*1 4-9 

5-2 4-9 

1*8 1*5 


24-7 13*3 


IWpIu 


*08 

•49 

-43 

•51 


1*51 


Such a ration would be within the capacity of a half-fat 
bullock weighmg 11J owt. j it would provide him with 7 lb. of 
starch equivalent for mamtenanoe, leaving just over 6 lb. to 
make 2 lb. of live weight increase. It also suppHos a sufficiency 
of digestible protein. It m^ht be modified in a variety of ways 
without impairing its efficiency. For instance, 1 or perhaps 
even 2 lb. of the maize might be replaced by 12 or 24 lb. of 
mangolds, The 2 lb, of linseed cake might be replaced by X lb. 
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of decorticated cotton, soya bean or decorticated ground nut 
cake, together with an extra pound of maize, or some of the 
maize might be replaced by barley at the rate of 8 lb, of barley 
for 7 lb. of maize. 

Such alterations, however, are all within the principle of 
increasing the concentrated food as fattening advances, so that 
the animals may be able to consume enough starch equivalent 
to maintain their rate of live weight increase. This is the method 
adopted by those winter beef producers who aim at turning 
out heavy, very fat carcases. In most cases, however, the rations 
used for this purpose differ from the above in one important 
point, namely, the use of oil seed cakes instead of maize. A 
typical ration of this kind is worked out below :— 

Eation in. 

Dry Starch Dig. 

Matter Xqmy. Protein 

lb 

10 lb. barley straw, containmg • . 8 6 

100 lb. mangolds „ • , 13 0 

4 lb. cotton cake ,, • • 3*5 

4 lb. bnseed cake ,, . . 3 5 

28*6 I 13 6 I 2-41 

This IS rather a more bulky lation than the maize ration, 
for neither linseed cake nor cotton cake are really as concen¬ 
trated as maize. Only the greedier cattle would eat the whole 
of it; the rest would probably leave some of the straw. It 
contains plenty of starch equivalent to make 2 lb. per day live 
weight increase. The real difference, however, is that it sup¬ 
plies nearly a pound per day more digestible protein than a 
bullock requires. This wiU, of course, enrich the dung, but it 
is very doubtful iE the extra cost of the cake is on the average 
of years recovered in the value of increased crops. If this is 
so, the former ration, including maize or some other cereal would 
be more economical. The use of so much concentrated food 
in beef production is, however, only likely to be profitable in 
oases where there is a certainty of a good market for very fat, 
heavy carcases, or where such carcases are required for exhibi¬ 
tion, advertisement, or other special purposes. 

The difiSiculty of maintaining a high rate of live weight in¬ 
crease becomes still greater as the animals approach the re^ 
fat condition. At this stage the live wei^t increase consists 
almost entirely of fat, and according to Amsby’s estimate, 1 lb. 
of such increase requires for its production 3| lb. of starch 
equivalent. The mamtenance ration of a 14-cwt. buUock must 


lb lb. 

2 0 -08 

7 0 -70 

1*6 *62 

3-0 1-OX 
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supply 8 lb. per day of starch equivalent. If the animal is 
really fat ho will require lb. oi starch equivalent to make 
2 lb. of live weight increase, making a total roquiromeut of 
15J lb. of starch equivalent per day. Such an animal will not 
eat more than at most 30 lb. of diy matter per day. The dry 
matter of his ration must therefore contain just over 60 per 
cent, of starch equivalent if he is to be able to take in his full 
requirement of iSj lb. Barley straw contains 20 lb. of starch 
equivalent in 100 lb. which contains 86 lb. of dry matter. Its 
dry matter therefore contains only 23 per cent, of starch equiva¬ 
lent. Evidently it must form only a very small proportion of 
the ration, and even this must be balanced by nearly an equal 
weight of some very concentrated food such as maize. The 
following ration fulfus the necessary conditions :— 


Eatiok IV. 


12 lb. barley straw, containing . 

SO lb. mangolds „ 

9 lb. maize „ 

1 lb. linseed cake „ 


Dry 

Starch 

Matter 

Equiv. 

lb. 

lb. 

10-3 

2*4 

10*4 

5*6 

S'O 

7*3 

'9 

'7 

29-6 

16-0 



lb 

'10 

*50 

•25 


1*56 


Such a ration containmg 10 lb. of oonoentraled food per day 
would not be economical. Its uso would only be justified in 
cases where there was some very special reason for desiring very 
heavy carcases of excessive fatness, for one of the Christmas 
exhibitions. Rations containing as much concentrated food are 
frequently used in such oases, but the usual custom is to include 
much more highly nitrogenous cake tjian is included in the ration 
given above. This is not advisable even in preparing animals 
for exhibition, for no cake contains as much starch equivalent 
in as little bulk as maize does. 

The above instances all refer to winter boof production whore 
straw and roots form the basis of tho ration. It is possible to 
apply the same method of reasoning to the fattening of cattle 
on grass. In doing so there are two difficulties to be overcome. 
In the first place, there are no reliable direct measurements of 
the amount of grass which a bullock at pasture eats in a day, 
and secondly, there are no reliable analyses erf grass as eaten by 
cattle at pasture. Approximate solutions can, however, be 
found for both these difficulties. There is no reason to suppose 
that the amount of day matter eaten by a bullock at pasture 
differs materially from the amount he will eat in the winter 
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when, fed on roots, sfiraw and cake. This latter amount is well 
known, and may be stated as follows :— 

Weight of Bullock Dry matter eaten per day 

8 cwt.20i lb. 

9 ,, . . • • • • • , 22 

10 ..23i „ 

11 ..26 „ 

12...26 „ 

13...27 „ 


14 „ 
16 


. 28 
. 29 


»» 

»» 


There is no reason to doubt that bullocks of similar weight at 
pasture will eat grass containing similar weights of dry matter. 

Aaal 3 rsos and digestibility determinations of grass out for hay 
at varying dates i^ow that the younger the grass the higher 
tho proportion of digestible nutrients. Now on a well-managed 
pasture, the animals eat the grass when it is quite young, and 
it is probable that in this condition its dry mattw contains 
something like 10 per cent, of digestible protein and 50 per cent, 
of starch equivalent. A bullook weighing 11 cwt. would eat 
per day 25 lb. of the dry matter of such grass, which would con¬ 
tain 2*5 lb. of digestible protein and 12'5 lb. of starch equivalent. 
Subtracting the maintenance ration of 7 lb. of starch equivalent, 
there remains 5*5 lb. for the production of live weight increase. 
If the animal is in store conation, he can make 1 lb. of live 
weight increase from 2^- lb. of starch equivalent, at which rate 
5*6 lb. would suffice for the production of 2 lb. live wei^t in¬ 
crease per day, and still leave J lb. of starch equivalent to pro¬ 
vide for the muscular work of walking about in search of food. 
As the season advances the animals increase in weight and 
fatness, and at the same time the grass, even if well grazed, 
win fall off in quality. By the time the animals weigh 13 cwt. 
their maintenance requirements will have risen to 8 lb. of starch 
equivalent per head per day, and they will have reached a stage of 
fatness atwhioh I lb. of live weight increase requires at least 3 lb. 
of starch equivalent. The dry matter of the grass at this time will 
probably contain not more than 40 per cent, of starch equivalent. 

The animals weighing 13 cwt. will eat 27 lb. of dy matter 
of grass per day, which supply 10*8 lb. of starch equivalent. 
Of this, 8 lb. be required for maintenanoe, leaving only 
2*8 lb. for production. Some of this—say *8 lb.—^will be used 
up in walmhg about after food, and there will only be about 
2 lb. left to make live wei^t increase. The rate of increase 
will therofore fall to something between } and | lb. per day. 
The ammals will by this time be fat enou^ to Mil. If it is 
desired to make them still fatter, they should be given a small 
ration of oonoentrated food. Even at tMs time of year pasture 
grass wilt contain at least 7 per cent, of digestible protein in 
Wa dry matter, The daily consumption of a 13-owt, buflpok 
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•win therefore contain very nearly 2 Ih. of digestible protein, which 
is well above the necessary requirement. The concentrated 
food required to sup^ement the grass should be something rich 
in starch equivalent and poor in protein—some kind of ooroal, 
for instance, and not an oil cake rich in protein. 

The pasture described above is good pasture, ^e differ¬ 
ence between good pasture and second-class pasture is two-fold. 
In second-class pasture the herbage is less nutritious, its dry 
matter con'taining, say, 40 per cent, of starch equiiralont, and 
there are fewer blades per square inch, so that animals have to 
walk further in order to find food enough to fill themselves,'- 
and the muscular work required for this walking ^s up a 
considerable proportion of the starch eg^ui'ralent which would 
otherwise have served to produce live weight increase. Thus, a 
bullock weighing 11 cwt. requires for maintenance 7 lb. of starch 
equivalent. The search for food on a second-class pasture may 
use up a further 2 lb. Such a bullock will eat 26 lb. of dry 
matter which, if the pasture is second class, will contain only 
10 lb. of starch equivalent. Only 1 lb. of starch equivalent 
will therefore remain for production, and this •will only produce 
about ^ lb. of live weight increase even if the animal is in store 
condition. Such pasture -will evidently only suffice to main- 
■tein growing stores and will produce very little fattening. Its 
herbage -will supply a sufficiency of protein; but to produce 
fattening it must be supplemented by concentrated food, cereals 
being more suitable than ofi cakes. 

It •will be noticed that 'the above discussion has boon con¬ 
fined to the fattening of adult cattle. This has boon done 
advisedly, because there is no really reliable information as to the 
maintenance requirements of young cattle. Practiioally aU the 
measurements of mamtenance requirements of cattle have boon car¬ 
ried out on animals weighing about 1,000 lb., and the only figures 
available for the maintenance requirements of young cattle have 
been oaloulated by the surfoco law from those moasuremonts. 
Measuremen'ts recently carried out at Oambridgo of the main- 
■tenanoe requirements of the pig at varying ages indicate that 
a pig weighing about 70 lb. requires for maintenance nearly 
twice as much food as the amount calculated by the surface 
law from measurements made on an adult pig. There is no 
reason to doubt that a dmilar state of affairs exists in the case 
of cattle and other animals. Direct measurements of the main¬ 
tenance requirements of young animals of all kinds are there¬ 
fore ur^n'fly required, and, until these moasuremonts have been 
made, it is impossible to work out rations for young stock 
on a really scientific basis. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambrioge, 


T. B. Wood. 
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THE ECONOMICAL ADJUSTMENT OF AIR 
SPACE IN COW-SHEDS. 

Thb improvement of existing cow-houses, or the building of 
new, to qualify for registration for the production and sale 
of milk, in accordance with the “ Milk and Dairies (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1922 ” and “ The Milk (Special Designations) Order, 
1923,” needs careful forethought and planning to avoid un¬ 
necessary outlay in meeting the lequiremente of the Local 
Authorities, in respect to the volume of air space to be provided. 
The amount of cubic space supplied, and the way in which 
it IS utilised, will have a marked bearing not only upon the 
ultimate ejSciency, but also upon the actual cost of the cow¬ 
house improved or built, and the profit derived from it. 

Before going into details a short review of the requirements 
of the Acts aSecting the construction of byres, and the resulting 
regulations of the Local Authorities, wiU probably be useful. 
Briefly, these are the same as under the 1885 Act, viz.: 

For buildings in which cows are to be kept continuouBly, 
800 cubic feet per cow is specified, but for cow-sheds from 
which the cows are to be turned out to graze during a portion 
of the year, and at other times turned out for at least a portbn 
of each day, no definite figure is stipulated. It is, however, 
laid down that all the buildings must comply to the “ reasonable 
satisfaction of the Local Autihority, for the lighting, and the 
ventilation, including air spaco and the cleansing, drainage and 
water supply.” It is further stated that the building cannot 
be used as a cow-house until these requirements are complied 
with. 

In the regulations of the Local Authorities it will be found 
that the 1886 Act is closely followed. The 800 cubic feet is 
insisted on for the byres in which cows are to be housed con¬ 
tinually, thou^ for the other dass from which the cows are 
turned out r^ularly, the regulations vary under different 
authoritios. Some literally foEow the wordmg of the 1885 Act, 
and do not specify a definite figure, whereas other authorities 
are more inrecise and where a miniminn is specified this is usually 
600 cubic feet per cow. 

From the forcing it wiE be seen that it is very necessary 
to be fuEy acquainted with the requiremmits of the Aots,^ and 
also with the views and regulations of the Local Authorities, 
before altering or buEding. This is espMiaEy the case whm 
considering the remodeUi^ of old buildings, because there is 
considerable diversity in the amount of cubic space that wiE 
be accepted by the Local Authorities in the adaptation of these 
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to meet the requiremeats of the Act. In some areas a much 
lower amount is approved than in others, although all are for 
buildings to be used for the same purpose. Tms entails no 
little hardship, as will be understood when it is realised that 
in practice it means that the cost of providing the necessary 
accommodation for registration in one district may be from 
£5 and upwards per cow more than in another, entirely owing 
to the variation in the amount of cubic space demanded. This 
disadvantage is a^avated at the present tune by the low 
profit yield on farming, and the high prices of building. 

In fairness to the farming industry as a whole, a more 
uniform standard should be acUtered to throughout the country. 
The question which at once arises is what wo^d be a reasonable 
uniform standard, and this raises the further question, is the 
eristiug method of gauging the probable fitness of a cow-house, 
by the number of cubic feet per cow that it would provide, 
really satisfactory % Tlie weight of expert evidence during the 
last twenty years and more, is strongly against it It is certain 
that the r^nlations could be fully met by a very badly plaimod 
and most unsatisfactory byre. 

There appears to be much doubt in the minds of many 
landowners and farmers, as to how the amoimt of cubic space 
per cow is arrived at, and the method of measuring it. To 
help those who are not familiar with the subject an outline 
plan (Fig. 1), and a cross section (Fig. 2), of a simple double 
cow-shed for 24 cows, two to a stw, is given herewith. Two 
isometric projections (Figs. 3 and 4), are also givmi showing 
graphically the total cubic space, and the proportion allotted 
to each cow. It is worth noting that a double shed with a 
door at one, or both ends, gives the greatest housing accom¬ 
modation. A door at the sido would do away with the space 
for two cows and thus considerably reduce the millt yield from 
the house, besides increasing the cost of the btuldii^ per cow 
provided for. A sin^e cow-house would need more floor si^oo 
per cow, to allow of a wide enough gangway for convenient 
working. 

From the diagrams it will be seen that with any increase 
in the hei^t of the buildmg, a considerable addition would 
at once be made to the cubic contents, without in any way 
adding to the working efficiency or the floor aooommo^tion. 
The i^ed provides 1,13S| square feet of floor surface, equal, 
say, to 47 square feet for each of the 24 cows. Taking 
the internal height from the floor level to the top of the waS 
at 8 ft.—a generous allowance for a cow-house open to the 
underside of the ridge—and the pitch, or rise, of the roof as 
one-third of the span, an average hei^t is given of 12 ft. 4 in. 
(see Section Fig. 2) or say 12 ft. as some by-laws do not allow 
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any height above 1C ft. from the floor level to be reckoned in. 
Multiplying this height, 12 ft., by the buperficial floor area, 1,135J 
square feet, gives a total cubic air space of 13,624 cubic feet ; 
dividing this by 24, the number of cows, there is 6671 
('ubic feet for each cow. This represents an ample allowance 
of air space for the largest cow. 

It follows that to house cows of a smaller breed, reductions 
could be made in the platforms or standings, and corresponding 
reductions in the cubic space. It also follows that variations 
in the width of the gangways, gutters and mangers, woidd 
cause increases, or decreases. The addition of feeding passages 
would add materially to the floor area and cubic space. These 
latter are sometimes planned for low buildings to arrive at the 
full cubic capacity r^uired. 

With the replanning of old buildings the cubic space require¬ 
ments need moderating, otherwise the present cow accom¬ 
modation would have to be very much reduced. To restrict 
the number too rigidly would constitute a formidable obstacle 
in the way of improvements at a large number of farmsteads 
as the farmer would be faced with the alternative of either 
seriously lessening the number of cows kept and the consequent 
milk output, or of undertaking the provision of additional 
sheds involving increased rent or capital cost. 

Eloquently in the building, or the adaptation, of cow-sheds, 
insufficient skill and thought are employed in scheming out the 
best possible arrangement, and in consequence money is wasted 
in carrying out crudely-planned buildings, which when built 
remain a constant source of disappointment and dissatisfaction. 
To design a well-arranged cow-shed the first consideration should 
be given to the plaiming of the floor area to the greatest advan¬ 
tage for the comfortable and sanitary housing of the cows, and 
for the efficient working of the shed with the least labour. At 
the same time very careful attention is needed to ensure that 
the most profitable return upon the cost of the shed can be 
obtained by arranging it to house the fullest complement of 
cows. 

In all bxiildings for housing live-stock it is absolutely essential 
that there should bo thorough ventilation and ample light, if 
the highest standard of health is to be maintained. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that pure air and light are vital 
factors to h^th and cleanliness. Unfortunately a great fear 
of fresh ak and sunlight in buildings still exists in many minds. 
The long-established preference for a high temperature in the 
cow-house has prejudiced opinion against the free admission of 
fresh air. Want of ventilation results in a foul atmosphere, 
damp, recking byres, and enfeebled stock. Effective ventilation 
gives a more equitable temperature under extreme conditions, 
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and prevents the accumulation and condensation of the moisture 
given oS from the bodies and breath of the animals. Old build¬ 
ings can be much improved by attention to the lighting and 
ventilation. Experimental work in this country has demon¬ 
strated these facts, and it has also been clearly proved that mere 
space does not compensate for the lack of ventilation. On the 
contrary, it has been shown that excess of space is unnecessary 
and wasteful. This has been fully confirmed by the recent 
investigations of the body of experts specially appointed to 
fully consider the ventilation of cow-sheds in the United States 
of America. The full results are not yet available, but it has 
been conclusively shown that large sheds add considerably to 
the difficulties of thorough ventilation, and in addition have the 
very serious drawback of making it impossible to maintain the 
temperature in the building, by the warmth given ofiP from the 
cows, at the standard needed to prevent them being chilled 
during severe weather. 

The questions of cubic space and ventilation are bound 
together in such a way that they must be considered to¬ 
gether. The Pubhc Authonties ongiaally requested and in¬ 
sisted upon a definite cubic space with the sole object of en¬ 
forcing that enough air should be supplied to keep stock in good 
health. It has been proved since, that mere space does not 
fulfil this, and that less room evenly ventilated, is much more 
effective in keeping the air pure and healthy, and arrives at 
the same result at a less cost. The suggestion which arises 
from these considerations is that the time has now come when 
there should be more insistence on thorough ventilation, and 
less rigidity as to the cubic air ^aoe required to bo provided in 
cow-sheds. The matter is one which calls for further careful inves¬ 
tigation, from a practical stand-point, aimed at determining how 
to provide efficient ventilation at minimum cost. An adequate 
system must be reliable under varying atmospheric conditions ; 
automatic in action, or nearly so; adaptable to existing as 
well as to new buildings; inexpensive. It should not be im¬ 
possible to satisfy these conditionsj and when the problem has 
been solved a material reduction in the cost of the provision 
of house-room for the dahy cow—a very heavy item on the 
modem dairy farm—should result. 

W. G. V. Olossop, 

South Eastern .Agnoultural College, 

Wye, Kent. 
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LIGHT HORSE BREEDING. 

It is a fact which hardly admits of doubt that the supply of 
light horses has been for many years past on the down-grade, 
and that at the present time there is not much encouragement 
to breed what, for want of a better expression, may be called 
the general utility horse. The decline in numbers is, of course, 
due to the enormous increase in motor traction, and this increase 
is likely to continue in the future. When the Great War began 
in 1914 it was very quickly discovered that we had nothing like 
a sufficient supply of horses in this country to fulfil the needs 
of the Army, and almost immediately we started the importation 
of Canadian and American horses (at first), while as the war 
progressed, we bought horses—and mules—^from New Zealand, 
Australia, South America, South Africa, India, the Argentine, 
and also from Spain and Portugal. Many horses and very 
many mules were sent directly to Sie East—^to Palestine, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and so forth—while to this country came -fiie 
Canadians, and enormous supplies from North and South America. 
And hoie the question arises as to why the horse supply in the 
countries which have been mentioned should have been, nine 
years ago, so much better than it was in the United Kingdom 
at the same time. This question is not easily answered, but 
it may be mentioned that in all the foreign countries from 
which we drew supplies there are many remote mountainous 
districts in which locomotion by means of horses is still a necessity 
of every-day life. Cowboys and ranchers all over the world 
must ride at their work, and though motors are in greater use 
every day there is still a good deal of going to and fro in which 
the horse holds its own. But ours is a small coimtry from a 
physical point of view, and England itself is on the whole very 
flat, except for the line of hills which extends from the Scotfcmh 
border tlirough Yorkshire, Lancashire, the Peak district to the 
Cotswolds and Mendips, andf urther high ranges in West Somerset, 
Devon and Cornwall. Moreover, in no other country in the 
world are there so many roads and by-lanos, while what moun¬ 
tains we have, in Scotland, Wales and the Lake district, have 
very little population, and no agiiculture or industrialism which 
lies higher than 1,200 ft. above sea level. It is, then, the 
case that motors can travel anywhere and everywhere where 
there are roads and lanes, which means that in thousands of 
instances they have replaced horses, both for riding, driving, 
and transport. 

Some five and twenty years ago carriages were in daily use 
by an who were in a position to keep them. Private carriages 
could be counted by the hundred in the West End of London 
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every afternoon, and of four-wheeled- and hansom-cabs there 
were probably nearly as many as there are now taxi-cabs in 
the London streets. Carts and wagons of every description, 
drawn by horses, did all the transport work of London and 
all the towns, both large and small, and except for a few steam 
ploughs, &c., all the agricultmral work aU over the country. 
When raUways first came it was predicted that there would 
be a great decline in horse breeding, but this was not the case, 
and as a matter of fact the demand for horses grew with the 
increase of population, and it is probable that more horses 
were bred in this country some five and twenty years ago than 
at any former period. To turn again for a moment to the 
horses required for the war, it is the case that when hostibtics 
were declared our army possessed about 25,000 horses, but there 
were in addition all over the country a considerable number 
which had been registered, or eaimarked for service when called 
upon, and within a fortnight of the outbreak of hostilities we 
had nearly 200,000. Importation began almost immediately, 
while at the same time the country was scoured for horses 
which had not been among the earmarked lot. All the hunts 
were called upon, and yielded up horses which made the finest 
oavahy mounts the world has ever known. Farmers’ horses 
were taken in great numbers to be used as gun horses, and 
even the best of the tradesmen’s nags were utilised, so that in a 
few months the country was almost drained of light horses, 
only the very young, the very old, and the very moderate ones 
being left. And still importation was being enormously increased, 
and the overseas supply was not exhausted when the Armistice 
was signed. An inspection of the bigger and more important 
Eemount Depots in the winter of 1918-19 was a revelation of 
the numbers and quality of the horses that had been procured 
from foreign countries. But the best were all-Briiish, though 
only a small contingent, for the war was now more than 
four years old, and a consideiable nuinl)er of horses which 
had been m foalhood or eolthood tour years before wore 
now sufficiently matured to take their place in that part of the 
army for which they were most fitted. And it must be remem¬ 
ber^ that although we were obliged to import groat numbers 
of horses, buyers were still at work in this country, and by this 
time many of these buyers knew where all the good young ones 
were, and were ready to buy them as soon as they wore old 
enough for strong work. At one camp some thirty to forty 
chestnuts of hunter type were paraded, and a finer lot of young 
embryo hunters were rarely seen out of a show, Tho war now 
being over, these horses were sold at Tattersalls, and many 
of them brought very high figures. It need hardly be said 
that, at the date mentioned, the Remount Depots were in full 
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working order, but during the spring of 1919 horses and mules 
were sold, great numbers by auction, and a sum of something 
like thirteen or fourteen millions was realised by the sales. Of 
the mass of horses seen during these visits a minority had been 
bred in the United Kingdom, and a great number of these had 
been sot aside for cavalry remounts. 

There is no getting away from the fact that nine out of 
every ten “ light ” horses in this country arc of no fixed breed, 
and these arc the horses one sees in harness, or under the saddle, 
either used as hacks or in the hunting fields. There are, it 
need hardly be said, certain fixed breeds, viz. the thoroughbred, 
the Stud Book hackney, the Stud Book Polo pony, the Stud 
Book Cleveland Bay and Yorkshire Coach horse (these two 
breeds having been lately combined), and several breeds of 
ponies which are in the Stud Books of the particular breed 
to which they belong, and last but not least, Stud Book hunters, 
which, however, are a very small proportion of the horses which 
are regularly used as hunters. To take the thoroughbred first, 
we find that the breed is, broadly speaking, two hundred years 
old, which means that the pedigrees of all the animals which 
are entered in the General Stud Book can be traced back to 
certain sires and certain mares of some two hundred years ago, 
and which gradually formed the present race of thoroughbreds. 
In the case of the sires it is a fact that every thoroughbred 
goes back to one of three horses, two of which were imported 
early in the eighteenth century and one a little later. Though 
those three only represented less than one-fiftieth of the Eastern 
sires which were brought to this country in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, they alone have lived in tail male, 
while the others founded no male line which lived more than a 
generation or two. To explain this a little more fully it may be 
stated that the strongest line is that of the Barley Arabim, 
brought to this country in 1706 by a Mr. Barley. About 
nine-tenths of the winners of races in this country, in any recent 
year, are in direct tail male from this horse, and to quote recent 
examples I may name Papyrus, who won the Derby this year, 
and Tranquil, who won the One Thousand and St. Leger. The 
second line comes from the Byerly Turk, the date of whose stud 
life in England is not exactly known, but who was ridden as a 
charger by Oaptam Byerly at the Battle of the Boyne. Pre¬ 
sumably he was imported about the close of the seventeenth 
century, and for a time his male line did as well as that of the 
Barley Arabian. Gradually, however, the last-named line went 
ahead, and the line of the Byerly Twri wasin a poor way in this 
country until The Tetrarch came on the scene. Since thenithas 
flourished exceedingly, and the most recent upholder of the 
blood is the equine wonder, MmUaz Mahal, is probably 
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the speediest race-horse of the present generation. The third 
Eastern sire to found a line was tho Godolphin, a horse about 
whose country of origin there is a doubt. Some said ho was 
an Arabian, other opinion pronounced him to be a Barb, and 
now this question will never be settled. He was discovered 
by one of the “ Cokes of Norfolk ” in 1728, and there is a story 
(which needs substantiation) to the effect that he was employed 
to draw a water-cart in Paris. He founded a line, however, 
and though it never took a very high place it is fairly prosperous 
at the present day, and Captain Outde, and his sire. Hurry On, 
may be quoted as the best two representatives of the lino of 
the OodoJphm in recent years. 

Of the mares to which present-day race-horses can be traced 
in tail female, race-horses sprung from between forty and fifty- 
mares are still to be found, some of these mares having great 
numbers of descendants, while others are only represented 
by very few survivors. There is no need to go into further 
particulars -with regard to the mares, but it must be explained 
that ah the horses which are eligible for the General Stud Book 
must go back to one of the -three sires which have boen named, 
and to one of the mares whose name appears in the curliest 
volumes of -the Stud Book. Even if there is pure descent lor 
ei^t generations or more, and then a flaw in tho pedigree, the 
horse is ineligible, and to give instances oi recent turf celebrities 
whose names do not appear in the Stud Book, mention may bo 
made of ImA Elegance, The Shogm, Olorame, and tho recont 
Cambridgeshire -vrinner. Lord Giventry’s YerSnet. All the 
thoroughbreds in the kingdom are, primarily, bred for racing, 
and a big majority of them are put into traming. With their 
actual racmg 1 have no concern in this article, but I may state 
that the best win all the great prizos, and oio then put to the 
stud. The second and third best wm tho handicaps and minor 
events, and while the mares of this contingent arc in ninotoon 
cases out of twenty, put to tho stud—like those of tho very best 
class—^many of the colts, if not thought good enough to bo 
mated with thorou^bred mares, do excellent scrvico as King’s 
Premium Stallions, and as Country Stallions, being mated with 
hunter mares, with fight mares which have not boon ootually 
hunted but who look like making brood mares, and very fre¬ 
quently with ponies. Indeed, it is almost safe to say that four 
out of every five “ fight ” horses have been sired by a thorough¬ 
bred, and this is due to the fact that if we leave out the draught 
horses—Shires, Clydesdales, and Suffolk Punches—and the 
Hackney sires which are chiefly mated with Hackney mares, 
there are very few fi^t-horse sires in the country. Jhere aore 
a few of what are called hunter-bred sires, and in Wales and 
the Western Midlands a fair number of Welsh Cob sires are to 
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be found, but all over England the common sires of any district 
are draught horses and thoroughbreds, and the light mare is 
generally sent to the thoroughbred. 

This brings us to hunter breeding, and it may be stated 
that though all breeding of horses is to some extent a lottery, 
there is a far greater element of chance where an animal of 
pure blood is mated with an animal of mixed descent. This 
has been proved a hundred times, and there is reason to think 
that where there are not several generations of similarity the 
chances of a tlirow back are far commoner than they are when 
both sire and dam come of carefully preserved lineage. All 
thoroughbreds, for example, are not only in-bred, but so greatly 
in-bred that it is possible, if the pedigree of any horse is taken 
far enough back, to find the same name occurring something 
like a hundred times. Now with the chance-bred light horse 
very often nothing whatever is known as to his breeding. He 
may have passed through two or three hands, and such parti¬ 
culars as were forthcoming when he left his breeder have been 
forgotten or lost by some of his subsequent owners. In the 
case of horses sent from Ireland to be sold as hunters in this 
country, there was a time, before the war, when very few pedigrees 
could be relied upon. K aU had been correct, such horses as 
Ascetic, Walmsgate, and one or two others must have sired 
five hundred or more foals in a single season, and the result 
of this sort of indiscretion—^to call it by no stronger name—^was 
that buyers chose half-bred horses on their looks and perform¬ 
ances, and took no notice of the pedigree, unless indeed they knew 
they were dealing with an absolutely trustworthy man. And 
here it may as well be mentioned that a very large number 
of the best hunters have always been bred in Ireland, and that 
though there has been a big falling off in the supply for several 
years, owing to political troubles, there was never an absolute 
cessation, except perhaps when it was almost impossible to ship 
horses to this country, unless for army purposes—^and at 
that particular time there was no demand for hunters in England. 
The war had not been long over, however, before Irish horses 
began to come in again, and about four years ago 1 saw a small 
contingent of good-looking hunters which had recently arrived 
at an English farm. Now that the internal troubles of the 
Free State seem to be almost settled, it is more than likely that 
the hunter trade with Ireland will soon be in full swing again. 
What is certain is that the average Irish breeder knows his 
business, and seldom has a young horse for sale which does 
not show many signs of breeding. Some few are apparently 
thoroughbred, but there is no great number of these, and even 
those which appear to be actually of pure blood aie probably 
ineligible for the Stud Book, as there are several strains m 
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good blood in Ireland where there is a flaw in the pciligrct* 
many generations ago. Tho best of tliose horses aio now entered 
in Prior’s H.B. (Half-Bred) Stud Book, which shows where the 
pedigrees have been lost, and which is a most usofnl book both 
lor hxinter brooders and Ihio owners of Steeplechase horses 
which have been bred in Ireland. There are, too, a very small 
number of thorou^bred hunters in England, but as a rule 
these are geldinp which have been raced under Jockey dub 
rules, or at all events across-country, but are not good enough 
to keep in training. A horse may be a first-rate hunter, and 
yet lack the turn of speed which would enable him to win 
the best class of steeplecl^e. The point need not be elaborated, 
but it may be mentioned that the Cambridgeshire winner, 
Ohrisimaa Daisy, carried Captain Forester, the Master of the 
Quom, to hounds for many seasons, and that Captain Atkinson, 
Master of the Morpeth hounds, rode Knight of Mhodes as a hunter, 
and this horse had won the Lancashire Steeplechase with 12 stone 
4 lb. in the saddle. 

But one swallow does not make a summer, and these thor- 
OT^hbred hunters are only mentioned as proof ol the generally 
recognised fact that the better bred the horse is tho more Hkoly 
is he to make a good hunter. It is, of course, impossiblo to 
find more than an odd thoroughbred in any hunting field, and 
in provincial hunts horses of pure blood are seldom seen. Hot 
more than about five thousand thoroughbreds are bred each 
year, and all the mares and all the best horses ore sent to the 
stud. But in all probability nineteen horses out ol every twenty 
in any hunting fidd have been sired by a thorou^bred horse, 
and these include all the best hunters in tlie kingdom. And 
yet hunter breeding remains not exactly a lottery but an affair 
into which chance enters very considerably, though those who 
are breeding on fixed lines, and who in fact arrange their matings 
with great care, are undoubtedly making progress. Hunter 
breeding in this country includes tho breeding of cavalry re¬ 
mounts, as far as tho home supply is concomed, for almost all 
the horses which are bought by tho army for this particular 
branch of the service have boon, almost certaiuly, bred with a 
view to the hunting field. The ordinary breeder of light horses 
does not set out to breed a cavaky horse, because ho knows 
that the price paid by the army buyers wiU not yield so much 
profit as could be procured from the buyer of embryo hunters. 
But it is only a certain proportion of horses bred on hunter 
lines that oan command big money, and any horse who cannot 
bring a fair profit is left on his ovmer’s hands, or must be sold 
at a lower figure. The army buyer then has his chance, but 
it must not be understood that because the army buyer does 
not buy all the very best hunters those which he buys are bad 
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ones, for this is not the case. Horses vary greatly both as to 
sisso, make and shape, action, and so forth, and tihere are a big 
number of animals bred every year which are sound, useful, 
and capable of any amount of work, and yet not the possessors 
of the fine qualities of the horses which bring big prices as hunters. 
Experiences gained in the late war suggest that horses of the 
“ hght draught ” stamp are required in greater numbers than 
those of the hunter type, and that for cavalry the English or 
Irish hunter is the best horse in the world—^in spite of the fact 
that the average hunter is a cross-bred animal belonging to no 
particular breed. But slowly and surely a breed of hunters is 
being formed, and this breed it is which deserves much more 
attention than it now receives. 

Beference, as will be guessed, is made to the Stud Book 
hunter, which is very gradually gaining ground under the auspices 
of the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding 
Society. The society in question was established nearly forty 
years ago, with the idea of improving the breed, and promoting 
the breeding of hunters and other ridSag and driving horses, and 
horses used for military purposes. In these days “ driving,” 
by which is meant carriage horses, hardly enter into the society’s 
scheme for two reasons, one being that the motor has almost 
caused the ordinary carriage horse to be no longer required, 
and the second the fact that under the auspices of the Hackney 
Horse Society very superior carriage horses are bred. The 
society first referr^ to, and which may be more briefly de¬ 
scribed as the Hunters’ Improvement Society, has in the past, 
and is still, doing good work; indeed, it has made a big advance 
in post-war years, but its trouble is that it is still neither big 
enough nor comprehensive enough. Horses which are practically 
thoroughbred, but which are disqualified for the General Stud 
Book because of some fiaw in their pedigree many generations 
ago, lose value from the breeding point of view, more especially 
the entire colts, but with regard to hunters there is no penally 
incurred by their absence horn the Hunter Stud Book, and 
IhLOUgh a hunter mare when sent to the stud may have a sl^tly 
increased value because she is in the Book, the working hunter 
is worth not a penny more nor a penny less for being a Stud 
Book hunter. 

That the Hunters’ Society is making good process is obvious 
to every one who has had a fairly lengthy experience, not only 
of horse shows, but of hunting fields of fair size, for the fact 
is that an all-round improved standard is to be seen everywhere. 
At the old series of hunter shows, which used to be held at 
Islington in May or Jtine, the unequal quality pi the classes 
was noteworthy, with horses of half a dozen different types, 
and many of them not only of plain conformation, but obviously 
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very short of quality. Even thou, however, the type that wins 
to-day had been evolved, to a oonsidorablo extent—^tho horse 
with length and scope, allied to good limbs, and a groat deal of 
quality. The best hunters of tho present day can all gaflop 
fast, and can of course jump well, but a couple of generations 
ago the clever slow horse, often too shoit-couplod and veiy 
short of quality, would please many of the judges, and would 
beat horses which were bigger and probably faster, but were 
at the same time higher on the leg and more up in the air. The 
old-fashioned short-l^ed sort may be tho very best hunter 
for some countries, more particularly those where there is a good 
deal of plou^ land and extensive woodland, or where there 
are hilla so steep that horses must go slowly either up or down, 
Wt for the grass countries, and all good vale land where grass 
and plou^ alternate, there must be pace, and horses must be 
able to spread themselves as they jump. The short-leggcd 
sort is, as a role, good at timber, stone walls, and very often 
at banJss, but when a strong hedge has a big ditch on one or 
both sides the horse who spreads himself in his jump is better 
than the up-and-down jumper. But if the difference in typo 
and the presence of the moderate-looking horse (some plain 
horses are at times good hunters) was to be seen at tho horse 
shows of forty years ago, it was much more evident in tho average 
hunting field at the same date. There were to be seen certain 
men who were always well moimted, and as a general rule 
horses ridden by a hunt staff would pass muster, but even this 
was not always the case, and both himtsmen and whippors 
have sometimes been mounted on almost worn-out M3rews, 
which were very quickly beaten when hounds ran at anything 
like top speed, iind the loss particular of any provincial field 
rode horses of every make and shape, some not tho least like 
hunters, while others, though showing some signs of breediug, 
were too light and weedy for tho weights they wore asked to 
carry. Many, too, were general utility liorsos, hunted on one 
day of the week, and driven on all tho others. Mon who rode 
strong cobs generally had a much better ride than those who 
were mounts on what was really a bad himter, and one con 
recall great numbers of these bad hunters, many of whom had 
sufficient size and big limbs, and were not exactly ill-looking, 
but regular flat-catchers whep they were asked to go through 
a run with hounds. 

Now the pattern at the shows is much more uniform, and 
very moderate horses are the exception in the hunting field. 
The chidE factors in the improvement rf hunters are the granting 
of .the EEing’s Bremiums to travelling stallions, and the efforts 
of the Hunters’ Improvement Sooierly, which are chiefly visible 
in the oare and atteurion which is paid to and their mating, 
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It is, indeed, gradually becozoing a fact that the best sort of 
himters show, practically, the same qualities and are much more 
alike than they were some years ago. But it is individual 
effort on the part of those wlxo are determined to breed good 
hunters which has aided the efforts of the sooieiy, and caused 
the King’s Premiinn horses to be so successful. When the 
Premiums were first established in the ’ei^ties of last centiiry, 
the writer was living close to where one of the very first of these 
stallions was located, and in a few years time it made a distinct 
mark on the local breed of light horses. And on the whole the 
class of mare which visited him was very poor indeed. Yet 
he at once began to sire some exceptionally good himters, 
though, as was only natural when the mares were considered, 
some of his get were of little value. The stallion in question had 
not been raced, and had in fact been bou^t at the Doncaster 
sales with a view to serving hunter mares. He only cost £25, 
because he was of mifashionable blood—being by a horse named 
Quite, who used to win a lot of hunter flat races for the late 
Duke of Hamilton, and who was by the Alexandra Plate winner, 
Besiiiution, by King Tom —^but he was bou^t by a consummate 
judge, on account of his strong build, great bone, and fine quality. 
All the best he got were fir^rate stayers, for whom no day 
with hounds was too long, and though he was only a little 
horse in the matter of inches he sired much bigger animals even 
out of small mares. One of his get did 256 full days’ hunting, 
carrying a man who rode 15 stone, and at the end of one 
great hunt, when CHoly three men were with hounds for the last 
half-hour, two of them were on horses sired by the stallion 
in question, whose name was Even. 

At the present time sixty King’s Premiums are given 
every year, the scheme being nominally under tho managem^t 
of i^e Mi]^try of Agriculture and fisheries, who, however, 
act on behalf of the War Office. Immediately after the war 
it looked for some time as if the whole scheme would ooUapse, 
but its value was as well known and approved by the War 
Office as it was by breeders of hunters up and down the kingdom, 
and the Hunters’ Improvement Society worked very hard in 
their endeavour to bring about a continuatioa. This was not 
secured mtil after a great deal of negotiation, but at length 
the Government appeared to understand the Hunters’ Improve¬ 
ment Society’s point of view, and, thanks in a great measure 
to the effo^ of Lord Mildmay of Mete acting on behalf oi 
the society, the necessary sanction was given. !lhe sixty horses 
selected at each stallion show in the early spring travel throng 
England and Wales, and it is reckoned that their average earn¬ 
ings amount to £360 apiece. And in addition to these King’s 
Premiums, super-premiums of £100 each are given to the twelve 
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horses which the judges decide to be the best in the sliow. Every 
stallion must bo licensed by the Minibbry, under the liurbo 
Breediog Act oi 1918, before it can bo entered for tlie show, 
and this is, of course, an admirable precaution, because it n«jt 
only ensures that no premiums are given to imsomid hoises, but 
also protects the breeder. In old days there wore probably 
as many unsound travelling Country stallions as there wore 
sound ones, and one of them comes to mind—^bought out of a 
selling plate who was unsound in several ways, and yet was a 
most prolific stallion. He fiooded the coirntry-sido in which 
he was located with horses which had inhon^ aU sorts of 
defects, and stiU owners of light horses patronibcd him simply 
because he was the only thoroughbred within reach. Now the 
ezamioation which an aspirant to King’s Premium honours has 
to pass is a severe one, for cataract, roaring, whistlii:^, ring¬ 
bone, sidebone, bone spavin, navicular, shivering, and even 
stringhalt all constitute unsoundness, and the horse eligible 
for a premium must be absolutely free from those. It is now 
an admitted fact that the King’s Premiums are of great value 
to the country, and aU who take any interest in l^t horses 
must recognise and approve what has been, and is being done, 
by the Hunters’ Improvement Society, but, as has been sug¬ 
gested all through this paper, there are far more li^t horses 
which have no pedigree, or whose pedigree is lost or forgottoix 
(when they have changed hands two or three times), than there 
are horses with a ped%%e of pure blood on the male side, and 
with two or three crosses of blood on the dam’s side, and recent 
evidence su^ests that as the improvement which is gradually 
but surely taking place is making a big mark in the htmting 
field, the policy oi those who are breeding on the lines suggested 
by the Hunters’ Imprevemont Society should bo followed up. 

It is seldom worth while to breed from very old or almost 
worn-out mares, though at times an old hxmter mare may breed 
a good horse. Thoroughbred mares arc put to tlio stud when 
stm young, but light-horae mares of no particular breed arc 
for the most part only mated when well u]) in years. At times 
a farmer will breed from a yormg mare ior which ho has no 
great amount of work, and hrmter mares will occasionally bo 
bred from when still quite young, because on accident or lame¬ 
ness has put an end to a hunting career. But in a big majority 
of oases, mares, if reaUy good hunters and sound, are kepi 
for hunting until they are long past their prime, and then mated. 
It perhaps not'infrequently happens that these old mares will 
breed a useful horse or two, but many of them are failures at tlio 
stud, because they have been too old when they began stud 
life. If mares which had proved themselves to be good hunters 
were bred from after three or four seasons of hunting at most 
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there would be a much greater chance of success than there 
would be if the mares were worked until they were several years 
older. Some of the most successful of hunter breeders have 
young mares in their paddocks, and Irish farmers breed great 
numbers of excellent hunters which are to be bought in thk 
country from young mares. The trouble is that any hunter, 
either mare or geldmg, who goes on, from year to year, main¬ 
taining its form in the hunting field, is generally such a favourite, 
and carries his owner so well, that there is great disinclination 
to part with him or her. The chief reason for suggesting that 
young mares should be bred from is that in several districts there 
has been a difiS.ctilty in recent years of finding a full complement 
of mares for the King’s Premium stallions. 

There is reason to believe that the much-talked-about shortage 
of good-class hunter mares is a fact, and the supply would be 
improved if more attention was paid by hunting people to the 
fate of the mares they ride. Scores of hunting folk get rid of 
their horses at the end of the season, selling both mares and 
geldings, and apparently not caring what becomes of the former. 
I£ only owners of studs who are unable, or not in a position, 
to keep brood mares would try to find them a home where 
they could be bred from, there would surely be an increase in 
the number of mares suitable for mating with King’s Premium 
stallions. But as things are, the cat^ogues of hunter sales 
often show nearly as many mares as gelmngs, and it is good 
odds that hunter mares which frequently change hands gradually 
descend the eqtdne ladder and finally are worked m harness 
until they can work no longer. Hunter breeders, or perhaps, 
rather, would-be breeders of hunters, should bear in mind that 
good hunters can frequently be bred from mares which have 
never seen the hunting field. Many good hunters have been 
bred whose dams were what used to bo called carriage horses 
before the days of motor-cars: I do not mean the pedigree 
hackney of the present day, but the nondescript—^as far as 
pedigree goes—animal which was driven five and twenty years 
ago by ninety-nine out of every hundred owners of carriages. 
There were probably as many mares as geldings among these 
carriage horses, and all were emphatically “light” horses, 
and not of the cart-horse tjpe. There are those who advocate 
the cross of the thoroughbred with the light cart-mare, but 
the policy cannot be advocated. As a general rule it takes at 
least four or five generations to get rid of the hairy-heeled 
characteristics, and even if the result of a first cross is a hunter 
to look at, he is soon found out when hounds run really fast* 
A horse by a thorou^bred out of a cart-mare who filled the 
eye as a hunter, and which, with regard to conformation and 
general appearance, favoured his sire entirely, had considerable 
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success in the show ring, and was actually first in the class 
for wei^t-carrying hunters at the Royal many years ago. In 
the following spring his owner thought his show liorso could 
win a point-to-point, and he was started for one of these races. 
He was, however, very quickly tailed off, and when half the 
four miles had been covered he was noaily a quarter of a mile 
behind. Yet on any day on which hounds never ran hard, or 
kept to the woodlands, this horse was a good hunter, and a 
clever jumper of the up-and-down variety If there is cart-horse 
blood close up in a hunter he can seldom gallop fast, or stay, 
while as a rule he is unable to spread himsoK when a wide jump 
is met with. Nor is the thoroughbred and hackney cross to be 
recommended, chiefly because the modem hackney is essentially 
a harness horse, and generally has a straight shoulder, a weak 
middle, and two big ends. Then, too, the action of tho hackney 
is not what is desired in a riding horse. Most hackneys have 
so much action that the comfort of tho ndor is interferod with, 
and they are so bred at the present day that tho trot rather 
than the gallop seems to bo their natural pace. But haoloicys 
are often capital jumpers, and every now and then a fine jior- 
former of their breed is seen at the shows The chestnut, 
who won scores of jumping prizes at the London and other 
shows some twelve to^ fifteen years ago, will be romembored, 
and at the last Olympia Show one very good performer was said 
to be a pure hackney. 

Pony blood as a foimdation for light horse breeding is excel¬ 
lent, but as in the case of the cartiorse it must take two or 
three generations to get the necessary size, if the foundation is 
to be taken from one of tho native breeds, and not from the 
cob, polo pony, or horse in miniature, who has probably had 
genuine pony ancestors, Tho New Forest, Exmoor, and tho 
Dartmoor ponies arc all native breeds of small size, but among 
each of the three breeds capital riding ponies can be Cound, 
which are often up to much more weight than thoir appearance 
suggests, and in a majority of cases well endowed with stamina. 
Within the last four years tho writer has frequently ridden an 
old hunter who is by a thoroughbred out of a Dartmoor pony, 
but this horse stands almost sixteen hands, is strongly madcs 
and in appearance almost a thoroughbred. It is not known 
whether his dam was a small or a big pony, but the hunter has 
gone through upwards of ten seasons in a rough hilly country, 
IS still very fast, and surefooted among hills. In the Now Forest 
the native breed of ponies made admirable boys*’ hunters, and it 
womd be better to mate the bigger mares of the breed with 
a big thoroughbred than try any experiment with mares of ooarso 
blood. 

The Welsh cob is at the present day a useful and very popular 
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animal in his own country and elsewhere, but like other varieties 
of the light horse there is not the demand for him there once 
was, owing to so many tradesmen having taken to the Ford 
car. Among the Welsh mountain districts he is invaluable, 
for an enormous number of the hill farms have no road to them 
which a motor-car can travel, even if the farmer was inclined to 
buy one. The Welsh cob and the smaller Welsh pony are extra- 
or&narily sure-footed, and now a good deal of pains is being 
taken with the breeding of both, and it is to be hoped that the 
hackney cross will not be persisted m. 

The hackney occupies a curious position, for he was never better 
as a harness horse than he is just now, when the driving of smart 
horses is quickly becoming a thing of the past in this country. It 
is not so, however, in parts of the Continent, and there is a fair 
demand for hackneys from Italy, and in a lesser degree from 
Franco and some of the smaller Powers. Time was when the 
hackney was a riding horse, but for several generations what may 
be called extravagant action has been encouraged, and as a 
result the old-time hackney has become a carriage horse, the 
very high action being in a majority of oases of the sort which 
gives the rider a good deal of discomfort. It is claimed that 
the hackney is the soundest of all the breeds, and that if well 
treated his life of usefulness is a very long one. Personally 
I have known of several hackneys working well, and giving a 
great show, when upwards of twenty years old, and I remember 
the furore which greeted the famous Bosador^ when he won 
the championship at Islington when sixteen years of age. 
He had won the same honour when a young horse many years 
before, and had been a great success at the stud, but his action 
was in no way impair^, and he was about the most perfect 
modern hackney I ever saw. And it is marvellous how well 
the Stud Book hackney of high pedigree holds his own, but 
the fact is that to a great extent the hackney is now a show 
horse, whoso vocation in life is to win priaes, first as a young 
animal and afterwards m harness. Cross-bred hackneys are 
often first-rato harness horses too, and 1 have seen a team of 
these who conld go up and down steep hills at a capital pace, 
and, in fact, work hilly slopes faster than an ordinary team of 
nondescript horses, and be quite as fresh at the end of the 
journey. The hackney pony, or the Wilson pony as he was 
called when the late Mr. Christopher Wilson first b^an to 
establish the breed, is the best possible small harness horse 
who can travel at twelve miles an hour in a light trap or governess- 
car—^if not too heavy—and there seems to be some demand for 
him even now, as he appeals strongly to a certain contingent 
of horse lovers, and is a very showy animal. 

Another good stamp of riding horse can be bred by the 
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mating of the thoroughbred with the Dales pony, who is tho 
biggest of all the native breeds, except perhaps the Highland 
pony, which has been used for generations to carry the deer 
which are killed by stalkers, and who, like the Dales pony, is 
very strongly made. One seldom hears of the Highland pony 
away from the Highlands, but the late Lord Middleton brought 
some of the breed to Birdsall, in Yorkshire, and crossed them with 
thoroughbred sires, and with mares that were nearly thorough¬ 
bred, with a fair amount of success. The Dales pony also breeds 
well to the thoroughbred. Of late years very great improve¬ 
ment has been made in Dales ponies, which now have a section 
to themselves in the Pony Stud Book, and it is said that some 
of the best have strains of pure blood in then: veins. It is a 
tradition that the late Mr. John Bowes, of Streatlam, occasionally 
sent thoroughbred staDions from the Streatlam Stud into Tees- 
dale for the use of the farmers in that district. It is not desired 
to suggest that the cross of the thoroughbred with tho Dales 
pony is the royal road to hunter breeding, but mention is made 
of this foundation stock, so that those who read may be able 
to form an opinion as to the actual resources which the country 
possesses. There are, also, the Pell ponies in Cumberland and 
Westmorland, the best of which I believe are to be found on 
Lord Lonsdale*s Lowther Castle estate, and those ponies, too, 
are of fair size, and very honest workers. ITor must the Cleve¬ 
land Bay be forgotten, and this breed is very much on the up 
line at present. The Cleveland Bay is a horse of considerable 
size, and harness work and the ploughing of light land have 
alvrays been his strong points. But at times scores of good 
hunters have been bred from the cross of tho Cleveland Bay 
with the thoroughbred, and in every way this cross has always 
appealed to the writer as a much sounder method of breeding 
high-class light horses than by going to the cart-marc with 
a view to securing extra strength and size. There are those 
who eonsider the Cleveland Bay to bo an ideal artillery horse, 
but there are so few of them that the army buyers arc obliged 
to seek in other places for what they want—even after they 
have secured all the best Clevelands which may bo on the market 
at any given time. 

To sum up the position, the breeder of light horses of every 
description should bear hi mind, firstly that whenever mobilisa¬ 
tion is necessary two types of horses are instantly required 
for the troops, one the caval^ remount, and the other ilie gun 
horse. If there were no hunting there would soon be, practically, 
no cavalry remounts in the country, and the fact that a great 
number of hunters are required every year, and tibat the best of 
them bring big money, enables many a breeder-—especially the 
man who only keeps a mare or two on his farm but who under- 
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stands hunter breeding and knows what he wants—^to set 
about his task, knowing that he may possibly obtain a fairly 
long price for his horse, and that in any case he is not likely 
to lose by him unless the young animal meets with an injury. 
Horses of the hunter type make the best cavalry horses in the 
world; of that there is no doubt, and it is a lucky thing for 
the British War Office that so many hunters are bred, for this 
means that a fairly large supply of the very best sort of remounts 
is available at any moment About gun horses the situation 
is not so clear, and the opinion of a ci^an is not worth much. 
And judging from many conversations with Artillery officers 
there is considerable division of opinion. Towards the end of 
the war one heard most of American-bred Percherons, but it 
must be remembered that by that time the British supply was 
to a great extent exhausted, that, in fact, there were in this 
country only the annual output of young light horses which a 
year or two before had been too young for war service. Prom 
this source few were obtainable during the latter part of the 
war, while the Amerioan-Percherons were still to be procured 
in great numbers. This means that the British gun horses 
used in the earlier stages of the war had been to some extent 
forgotten, but there is reason to believe that some of them 
were excellent, though of no particular breed or type. One 
gunner officer who was with the troops right throu^ the war 
reported that the first lot he had to do with in France included 
horses of every class—^horses of the hunter type, horses whose 
action showed that they had hackney blood in their veins, 
hairy-heeled light cart-horses, and many of the sort one sees 
in light vans, viz. horses of fair size and strength, with very 
few signs of breeding, but not hairy-heeled. His strong opinion 
was that those who showed the most breeding were the best 
workers. 

CfURLES RlOHABDSOlSr. 

Lands End, 

East MoloBoy. 


POULTRY-KEEPING ON THE FARM. 

DtTBiKa recent years poultry-keeping has received considorable 
stimulus from the shorta^ of supplies and the inoreasod demand 
for eggs induced by the higher standard of living of many classes 
oi society; and the additional attention attracted to it has 
resulted in oonskLerablo modifications of former practice. Many 
farmers who never regarded their poultry very seriously have 
found them to be the most profitable branch of farming during 
the recent decline in prices for the more important products. 
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If success is to be achieved it can only be by carcM sludy of 
the subject, by the proper housing, feeding and general manage¬ 
ment of the stock. Success depends on many things, and not 
the least on business ability and hard work. 

The farmer who would succeed must not let his birds stray 
all over the place. They must bo confined to certain houses and 
just as are the cattle, sheep and other stock. One section 
of the farm should be devoted to the poultry entiroly. This 
does not mean that aU the stock is at all times to be kept in 
+.hia one section. At certain seasons the orchard, the meadows, 
the com fields, and other sections of the farm will be benefited 
by the poultry being run in them. A most important, almost 
the most important factor to be considered at the start, is the 
8clectioT< of the land for the poultry. In the first place it must 
not be too far from the farmhouse, otherwise there wiU be too 
much labour in carrying to and fro, which adds both to the 
and cost entailed. Then it must not be the most exposed 
lg.Ti/1 on the farm, as the keen, cutting winds of early spring 
would nob only retard the development of the early chickens 
but would also interfere with the egg production of the laying 
stock. T.a.Tid for poultry needs to be well drained, birds will 
not thrive on marshy, boggy land. 

Thb Stooe:. 

There are many kinds of fowls. Some breeds are great egg 
producers, and of little service for anything else; others are 
most excellent as table birds and of little use in egg produc¬ 
tion, whilst some come between the two and are known as 
“ general purpose breeds.” They are not quite so good as the 
best table birds so far as their edible qualities are concerned, 
and they do not equal the best laying breeds in egg production, 
yet when all their qualities are we^hed up they will, in some 
localities, yield more profit than either of the others. Mixed 
farmers have many advantages over the poultry-farmer, and 
those advantages must be considered when the question of breed 
is being thought out. Should the farm be situated near to a 
large industrial centre, or a seaport town, egg produolaon, pos¬ 
sibly, will pay best, as in such places there is always a ready 
and steady sale for new-laid eggs. On the other hand, if there 
is a fashionable seaside resort, or health spa in the near vicinity, 
it may be wise to cater both for the now-laid egg demand and 
table birds. In such a district, the table birds have to bo 
of high quality, and therefore one of the general purpose breeds 
will hardly be suitable. But a farmer situated near a popular 
holiday seaside resort would possibly find that one of the general 
purpose breeds would answer the requirements best. 

Another point to be coixsidered is the geographical’’Bituation. 
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If the farm is situated at a high altitude, a general purpose 
breed would suit best, because such breeds are very hardy. 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, Rhode Island Ifeds and 
Buff and Barred Rocks do well in such localities. These breeds, 
however, are not highly esteemed if the trade for high-class 
table poultry is to be considered. For egg production in such 
a district White Wyandottes from a strain that has had its 
laying qualities specially developed would answer the purpose 
best. Farther south, the White Leghorns and Anconas would 
yield the best results for commercial egg production, but neither 
are of any use as table birds except for very small spring chickens. 
The Sussex do well in almost any situation, but best of all on 
light land. In a district where there is a demand for brown 
or tinted eggs, the light Sussex, Rhode Island Reds, or White 
Wyandottes, and Croad Langshans should fill the bill; these 
are also fairly good table birds. For table purposes only the 
Dorking, the whole of the Sussex family, together with White 
and Qrpingtons, have great quaMcatlons, as have crosses 
with any of these and Indian Game. 

It is important not to overstock the land. In America birds 
are kept far more closely than in this country. In some places 
as many as 1,000 birds are run on an acre of ground, but the 
atmospheric conditions are different to those prevax^g over 
here. In Australia, too, birds are kept much more closely 
than in England, and they run on the same land year in and 
year out. In our humid atmosphere with its admixture of sun¬ 
shine and rain such methods would quickly bring the poultry 
farmer into the Bankruptcy Court. Speaking generally, 200 
to 300 laying birds may be run on an acre of ground, but the 
ground must be divided. If grass, the birds may run on each 
haU in alternate months; if the land be cropped with kale or 
cabbage, then the stock spend six months on one half and 
six months on the other. Grass will carry more birds than 
arable land, and on the latter there should not be more than 
200 to the acre. When birds are overcrowded the egg pro¬ 
duction is lessened. 

Birds should bo kept in small lots, say 100 laying pullets 
to the house. These will do well in a house 20 ft. by 16 ft. 
or 30 ft, by 10 ft., that is for the light breeds, such as Leghorns 
and Anconas; for the heavier breeds, such as Rhode Island 
Reds, Sussex, Langshans and Wyandottes, the house should be 
40 ft. by 10 ft. The run attached to such a house should be 
halt an acre divided in two. 

Important as is the selection of land and the number of 
birds to run on it, equally important is the selection of the 
breeding stock. In purchasing stock for breeding it should ever 
be remembered that it never pays to buy cheap stock. In 
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these days when we have many publicly oouductod Laying 
Competitions one can buy stock of the laying breeds, such as 
White Leghorns, Black Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Anconah, 
Minorcas, Campines, and of the general purpose broods, such as 
Ehode Island Eeds, Light and Speckled Sussex, and Croad 
Langshans with certified pedigrees. It is far bettor to give 
three guineas for a cockerel and a couple of guineas each for 
hens that have been bred from birds with a public record be¬ 
hind them than it is to give half the money for birds which have 
no such standard recommendation. In the purchase of stock 
as in other things ** the best is the cheapest in the long run. 

A breeding pen of one of the lighter breeds may bo made 
up wdth a cockerel and eight to ten hens, and of the heavier 
breeds with a cockerel and seven to nine hens. Spealdng gener¬ 
ally and guided by experiments I have made, I am inclined to 
think that we should get bettor results in our brooding pens 
by mating even more hens with a cockerel than the numbers 
I have given, which are those most usually adopted. 

Beginning with two pens of breeding stock, a farmer who 
decides to improve his poultry could easily hatch 1,000 ohiokciis 
the first season. Assuming that 600 of these wore oockeroln, 
he would have 400 pullets to commence operations with the 
following season. At the moment it is assumed that the 
farmer himself or some member of his family will undertake 
the management of the poultry at the start whilst exporionco 
is being gained. The farmer who intends to make poultry one of the 
money-makers of his farm should have practical knowledge of 
the work before entering upon poultry-keeping to any great 
extent. If he has not he is entirely in the hands of his poultry 
man. It is not necessary that he should do the routine work 
himseU, he can easily have this done by a woman or a lad, 
but it is essential that he should know how it should bo done, 
and also see that it is done. He should superintend all the 
feeding, mating, hatching and rearing work, so that when he 
does bring his plant up to the full extent and engages a pro¬ 
fessional poultry manager, or manageress (some of the latter 
are very capable), he bo able to supervise aud chock their 
work from his own knowledge gained in the best of all schools 
—^Experience. 

GmmtAL Makagehent. 

Anyone who starts in this way will be far more likely to 
make a success of poultry-f arming than one who, having decided 
that it is a good thing to make poultry an integral part of the 
farm stock, straightway goes and engages a poultry manager 
and staff, erects elaborate houses and runs, and fills them with 
a lot of very expensive and highly-bred birds. It is much wiser 
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to start in a small way and build up the stock than it is to make 
a big plunge all at once. However, when the stock is sufficient 
to need the services of a manager and staff, or if it is intended 
to make a big plunge at the outset, the first thing is to secure 
a really capaWe manager; such an one may be found by adver¬ 
tising in one or other of the poultry papers. In engaging a 
manager select one who has had plenty of practical experience 
and who has been in charge of a poultry plant. The manager 
must have had practice, a theoretical knowledge alone is of 
little use. Therrfore search well into the credentials of the 
person you appoint as your manager. 

In these days when the making of poultry houses is a great 
business in which many firms are engaged in turning them out 
by mass production methods, it is cheaper to buy the plant 
ready made than it is to have it made by local labour. In 
purchasing poultry houses assure yourself that they are well 
made, that they are efficiently ventilated and well lifted. 
Badly-lighted and ill-ventilated houses are the cause of much 
sickness and loss amongst poultry flocks. Never put up a house 
that has not a proper dropping ’’ board. Poultry manure is 
one of the richest fertilisers known to agriculturists and horti¬ 
culturists, In some parts of the country it is sold for as much 
as £4 per ton, but to the farmer who has land enough to utilise 
it, it is worth a great deal more. 

During the spring when young chickens are about, the first 
two months of their lives should be spent in a paddock near 
to the rest of the poultry plant. After that they may be placed 
out on the grass fields, on ploughed land, and m the autumn 
on stubble. They will grow and thrive much better out in the 
fields in what are known as colony houses than they will if placed 
in confined runs, and when they are brought in later in the 
season as the time of laying approaches and are placed in the 
laying houses they will produce more eggs. 

The Time oe BnEEnnsra. 

The early months of the year arc generally supposed to be 
the breeding months, and when egg production is the object 
in view it is not necessary to hatch chickens before the end of 
January or the beginning of February, so that they wfll come 
on to lay early in the autumn as the old hens fall into moult 
and the price of eggs begins to go up. Never forget that fifty 
eggs in October, November, and December are worth 150 in 
April, May and Jtme. “When the production of table poultry 
is part of the scheme, hatching should commence in October 
and be carried on through the winter months until the end of 
February, so that when the demand for chickens for the table 
commences in February, as the market supplies of game diminish, 
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it will be possible to supply well-grown chickens and command 
a sale during the portion of the year when the demand is greatest 
in the principal markets. Farms which send their supplies to 
the London markets, or to such places as Harrogate, Chelten¬ 
ham, Bournemouth, Eastbourne, Southport or Blackpool, will 
find that winter-hatched chickens pay well. The trouble and 
cost of production will be greater than that incurred in the 
raising of chickens in the early months of the year, but the 
profit will be proportionately higher if the thing is well done 
and the birds put on the n^t market at the right moment. 

Thu Monn of Hatching. 

At the proper time and season there is no form of incuba¬ 
tion to beat the natural, but in these days when we want hun¬ 
dreds of birds compared to the units of a few years ago, the 
natural methods of hatching and rearing under hens is much 
too slow and too costly. In the first place, broody hens cannot be 
obtained in large number in the winter, and in the second, 
extra time and labour is involved in attending to a large number 
of sin^e hens and flocks of chicks. The hen can hatch but a 
dozen, and act as foster mother to only a few more, whereas 
by artafioial incubation any number may be hatched, given the 
necessary incubator capacity. There are machines that will 
accommodate and hatch 40, 60, 60, 100, 200, 300, 400 and so 
on by stages to the double-decker mammoth machines which 
will turn out 10,000 at once. In the same way, by the modem 
methods of rearing, brooder houses may hold anything from 
300 to 2,000, and foster mothers from 60 to 200. 

_ Any poultry farmer who aspires to raise large numbers of 
chickens should adopt the brooder-house system of rearing. 
This has been much simplified in recent years by the provision 
of coal-buming and oil-buming brooder stoves. In connection 
with these modem stoves the heat can be more easily regulated 
than it can with brooder houses which are heated by the old- 
fashioned hot-water pipes, owing to the fact that as the chickens 
grow the hover can be raised, and at other times it may be 
raised or lowered to meet the vagaries of our British atmosphere. 
I have seen as many as 2,000 chickens being reared in a brooder 
house under one large hover, but I do not think it advisable to 
rear or attempt to rear such large numbers in one compartment. 
A brooder house with the capacity to roar 2,000 chicks should 
be divided into four, or better still, eight compartments. When 
large numbers of chicks are reared together there is much crowd¬ 
ing, and the chicks do not thrive as when in smaller lots. Eight 
lots of 250 will produce far better grown chickens, chickens that 
are larger, stronger and healthier in every way, than will one 
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lot of 2,000. A. brooder house such as this should have grass 
runs of about 30 ft. by 10 ft. 

When ofl-buming foster mothers or ofl-burning brooder 
stoves are used it is necessary to pay the most careful attention 
to the oil reservoirs and to the wicks, or the lamps may smoke, 
and a good clutch of chicks be smothered, or slowly poisoned 
by inhaling the noxious fumes which arise from badly-trimmed 
lamps. 


PoUIiTEY Ara GrAZINO LaND. 

In the past there has been considerable discussion as to the 
effect of poultry on pasture land. Some have argued that 
poultry have completely spoilt their pastures, whilst others 
have been equally emphatic in their convictions that the birds 
have improved them. My experience is that of many who have 
investigated the subject in a disinterested manner. I am con- 
Tinced that poultry properly managed do real permanent good 
to pasture land. The harm is done when too many birds are 
put on the ground and it becomes sour and foul by the rich¬ 
ness of the manure that the birds leave on it, and hy the fact 
that they eat out aU the good grass. 

When the birds are not concentrated, but have a good range, 
there is no doubt whatever that not only is the pasture land 
improved, but the food-bill of the birds is considerably lessened, 
and the manure which the birds spread ah over iSie ground 
nourishes it and causes the grass to grow quickly, and more 
than compensates for the grass which the birds consume, whilst 
the cattle or sheep on the land show their appreciation of the 
rapidly-growing grass by cropping it more closely than in other 
fields where poultry are never run. Apart from the good the 
fowls do in fertilising the ground, the fact must not be over¬ 
looked that they exti^ate all wireworms and many other grubs 
which do harm to the pasture. The secret of the whole matter 
is that when chickens are put out in colony houses on the grass 
too many should not be put in any one field—not more than 
60 to 80 to the acre. 

When birds are placed on stubble the numbers here given 
may be doubled or even trebled, because here the circumstances 
are altogether different. The birds are put out to pick up all 
the corn which has fallen and which otherwise would be wasted, 
to co 3 asume much of the green growth and the seeds of weeds 
that are the reverse of serviceable to the land, to dear out all 
the wireworms, grubs, and other noxious insects, and at the 
same time to fertilise the land. They are not, generally speak¬ 
ing, on the land long enough to make it sour, therefore the only 
effect of their manure is to nourish the ground, and make it 
more proMc for crops that are to follow. 
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Methods of Peeding 

The methods of feeding poultry have changed considerably 
in the last ten or twelve years. In the old days poultry-keepers 
used to give their birds a warm mash the first thing in the 
morning, some green food and a little com at midday, and a 
good feed of com at night. To-day few poultry farmers feed 
on these lines, and those who breed laying stock depend very 
much on dry-mash feeding. Dry-mash feeding represents a 
great saving of labour, and the birds are able to feed at any 
moment of the day, and so to keep up their vigour and energy 
during the laying period. 

It may be useful to give a few examples of food rations. 
The first is that of one of our most successful commercial egg 
farmers from the month of September, when the young pullets 
are put in the laying houses. 

]^t morning feed (given during the autumn, winter and 
spring months soon after daybreak, and during the summer not 
later than six o’clock) 

Grain feed in the litter consisting of 

4 paits oats. 1 

2 „ cracked maize, [• 1 oz por bird. 

2 „ wheat. j 


Dry mash (the hoppers are opened at ton o’clock in the 
morning and kept open till the last grain feed is given at night) 
consistmg of:— 


4 parts bran. > 

4 „ middlings. 

2 „ dover meal. 

2 „ maize meal. 

Ijt „ Sussex ground oats. 
1 „ meat meal. 


(By measuio, not weight.) 


Last feed, grain as before in the evening, about one hour 
before dusk. Quantity, ounces each bird. 

During the summer months, that is, May, June, July and 
August, the maize meal is taken out of the dry-mash feed, and 
its i)lace taken by two additional parts of oate in the grain feed. 
During November, December, January and February, and also in 
March if east win^ are prevalent, the proportion of meat meal 
in the mash is raised to one-and-a-half parts, and twice a week 
fish meal is given instead of meat meal. 

Twice a week this farmer gives a wet-mash feed in the evening 
mstead of ihe last grain feed, compounded as follows:— 

2 ports biscuit meal.\ 

4 „ bran. I 

2 „ flaked maize. WBy measure, not weight.) 

1 „ clover meal. | 

1 „ meat meal. ^ 
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These five meals are well mixed, then scalded, the scalding 
being done about two hours before the mash is fed to the birds. 
Just before the mash is given to the birds it is dried off with:— 

4 parts middlingB. 

2 „ Sussex ground oats. 

The birds are given a good handful each. 

Green food is supplied regularly every day in addition to what 
they get for themselves from the grass runs. Kale and cab¬ 
bage are suspended from the roof of the house by string, just 
out of the reach of the birds so that they have to jump for it 
and thus get exercise. Cabbage, kale, clover, sainfoin and rye¬ 
grass is given them two or three times a week at midday, being 
first passed through a chaff-cutter. Chopped swedes and man¬ 
golds are substituted during the time of the year when green 
food is scarce. 

This system of feeding is also used for the breeding stock. 

Another successful farmer uses the following for laying stock 
in grass runs :— 

3 parts bran. 

1 „ clover meal. 

C> „ middlings. 

1 ,, Sussex ground oats. 

1 ,, maize gluten. 

I „ poa meal. 

1 „ fish meal. 

i „ dned yeast. 

1 ,, charcoal. 

} „ dned milk. 

And to this mixture he adds a quarter of a pint of cod-liver 
oil to every hundredweight of meal. 

This same farmer keeps a number of his birds intensively 
for commercial egg-laying purposes only. These he feeds on 
somewhat different lines, the dry mash in this case being com¬ 
posed of:— 

4 parts middlings. 

2 „ bran. 

2 „ clover meal. 

2 „ Sussex ground oats. 

1 „ maize gluten. 

1 „ pea meal* 

X ,» fish meal, 

J „ dried milk. 

I „ dried yeast. 

I „ charcoal. 

To this is added three-quarters of a pint of cod-liver oil to 
every hundredweight of the dry-mash feed. 

Green food and roots are supplied in manner similar to that 
of the other farmer, and the grain food morning and night is 
also the same, except that whereas all quantities are measured 
by the first farmer, the second weighs everything. 
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A Kentish poultry farmer iises the following dry-mash feed 
with success:— 

5 parts bran, 

6 „ clover meal. 

5 ,, meat meal. 

5 „ maize meal. 

6 „ middlings. 

5 „ Sussex ground oats. 

5 „ bone meal. 

1 „ barley meal. 

35 „ powdered oyster shell, 

3^ charcoal. 

To each hundredweight of this mixture J lb. of salt is added. 
The birds are given grain food and green food on lines similar 
to each of the others. This is for the laying pens. 

Other formulse could be quoted, but those given above are 
fairly typical and are in use on farms where poultry are one of 
the leading features of the business. 

There are still those who do not believe in dry-mash feeding, 
and will only use meals when they have been scalded. In the 
old days all were wet-mash feeders, and the mash was given 
only in the morning, the argument being that the birds should 
have a warm feed the first thing, which, being partly cooked, 
was quickly digested and sustained the birds through the morn¬ 
ing until they were given a little com at midday, and a heavier 
feed of grain at night. The idea of the heavy grain feed at 
night was that it digested slowly and the birds d^w nourishment 
from it right throu^ the long nights of winter. Then came the 
advocates of the warm mash at night, but that idea did not 
get fast hold of the poultry industry, as it was so quickly fol¬ 
lowed by the dry-mash theory. The latter, by reason of its 
labour-saving, has been generaEy adopted by those who are 
engaged in the utihty side of the industry. 

On the mixed farm, where poultry form one branch of the 
enterprise, wheat screenings may profitably be used in mashes, 
and also potatoes. A good useful mash, designed to utilise 
home-grown material as much as possible, may bo composc^d 
as f oEows :— 

5 lb. potatoes. 

2 lb. wheat screenings. 

1 lb. bran. 

2 lb. pea meal. 

2 lb. meat meal, 

1 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

The potatoes and wheat screenings should be weE boEed, 
and, with the liquid, poured over the other ingredients of the 
mash. The whole should then be covered with a sack and loft 
tfll it is nearly cool, when it is weE mixed together and fed to 
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the birds. If the mash should be too soft and wet, use middlings 
and Sussex ground oats to dry it off. 

Hatching and Rbabing. 

Before the eggs are put into the incubators the machines 
should be thoroughly cleansed and run for at least a week. 
The eggs should be tested for fertility about the sixth day, and 
all winch are unfertfle should be removed and used as food for 
the old birds. I do not believe in using eggs for yoimg chicks. 
Eggs from special hens should be placed in small pedigree trays 
in the incubator tray, so that as soon as the chicks hatch they 
may be toe-pimched and thus recognised at a later stage. 

The house or shed in which broody hens are set should be 
some distance away from the poultry houses and runs, or you 
may have trouble with your broodies,” especially at feeding¬ 
time, owing to their becoming restless and eager to get the food 
which they can hear is being fed to other birds. “ Broodies ” 
should be fed once a day. It is immaterial whether it be morn¬ 
ing or evening, but it is of the greatest importance that it be 
at one and ihe same time every day. Generally it is found 
that the morning is the best time. The hens should be taken 
off the nests, fed, allowed a run for about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, given access to a dust bath and water, and then allowed 
to return to the nests. 

Chicks that are hatched in incubators should be left there 
for from forty to forty-ei^t hours, and should then be removed 
to the foster mother, or brooder house, whichever is used. They 
should be given a little very fine flint grit on a tray, followed a 
couple of hours later by a light feed of kibbled wheat and a 
saucer of water. For the first four days nothing but kibbled 
wheat should be given in the way of food, that is, to chicks that 
are to be reared on dry food, but skim milk should be given 
them to drink instead of water and they should at all times 
have access to fine flint grit. If the dry-mash system of feeding 
is to be followed the following formmss will prove of service 
after the first four days :— 

Food for First Month. 

Dby Mabh, 

8 lb. bran. 

6 lb. middliDgs. 

A lb. Sussex ground oats. 

4 lb. dry bone meal. 

i lb. common salt. 

These ingredients should be well mixed together and fed in 
small troughs with fixed bars across them. 
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Dby Fbbd. 

For the same period the following should be the dry chick 
feed, unless one of the proprietary feeds are used:— 

8 lb. kibbled wheat. 

4 lb. kibbled peas. 

4 lb. groats or coarse oatmeal, 

4 lb. Imseed. 

4 lb, canary seed. 

2 lb. hemp seed. 

For the first week the chicks should be fed every four hours 
with the dry chick feed, letting them have access to the dry 
mash at all times. Fine flint grit should be always within reach 
of the birds, and the water or milk should be renewed at least 
four times a day. Green food such as sprouted oats, grass, 
lettuce and cabbage should be given several times a day, but 
it should be cut into pieces not more than J in. long, or even 
smaller. 

Food from Four to Eight Weeke. 

As the chicks grow and get stronger so they must be put 
on stronger diet so as to help the feather growth. For the 
second month the foUowing should be the regime :— 

Dry Mash. 

8 lb. bran. 

4 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

4 lb, meat meal. 

4 lb. bone meal. 

2 lb. clover meal, 

\ lb. salt. 

The dry chick feed mixture may continue as before. 

Food from Eight to Twelve Weeks, 

When the chicks attain the second month the feather growth 
will be considerably advanced, and the food must be prepared 
to meet it. 


Dry Mish. 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

4 lb. meat meal. 

4 lb. bone meal. 

4 lb. clover meal. 

It will be noticed that no meat meal is allowed in the dry- 
mash feed for the first month, as the skim milk gives the chicks 
all the protein they require during those early weeks. If skim 
milk is plentiful it may be given daily for the first three months, 
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but after the first month the chicks should be given water as 
weU. 

Food from Tioehe to Sixteen Weeks. 

When the chicks reach this age more change must be made 
in their feeding or they will mature too quickly, as the food which 
has been given to promote quick and early feathering will, if 
continued, bring them into lay quicker than they shoukL. It is 
needful to build their frames rather than to push them into 
early maturity. A wider ratio is therefore needed with a good 
supply of phosphates, which means larger frames and more 
stamina:— 

Dev Mash. 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. middlings. 

8 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

4 lb. clover meal. 

4 lb. meat or dsb meal. 

4 lb. maize meal. 

4 lb. bone meal. 

The dry chick feed may be replaced by the following;— 

12 lb. clipx>ed oats. 

4 lb. kibbled maize. 

4 lb. kibbled peas. 

The dry mash for sixteen to twenty weeks will be the same, 
but whole oats and wheat alone may now be the grain feed. 
From twenty weeks onwards the birds may be fed according to 
the formula previously given for the feeding of adult laying 
birds. 

Chickens that are reared under hens may be given the dry 
chick feed recommended for the chicks which are reared in the 
foster mothers and brooder houses, but there is difficulty in 
giving dry mash. Therefore they should be pven the dry chick 
feed and a wet mash at each alternate feeding-time. A good 
wet-mash formula under such conditions is as follows : 8 lb. of 
biscuit meal, 4 lb. oatmeal or Sussex ground oats, and 4 lb. of 
middlings. This should be thoroughly scalded with boiling 
water and fed to the chicks warm at least four times a day for 
the first month. 

For the second month they should have wet mash three 
times a day and it may be composed as follows;— 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. biscuit meal. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

2 lb. meat or fish meal. 

2 lb. middlings. 

2 lb. bone meal. 

For the third month the middlings and meat meal may be 
doubled, and 2 lb. of clover meal may be added. 
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From the end of the third month the mash may be made 
up as below :— 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. maize meal. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

4 lb. pea meal. 

4 lb. fish or meat meal. 

2 lb. bone meal. 

4 lb. clover meal. 

La the way of grain, wheat and oats should be given. At 
the end of the fourtib. month the birds may be fed as the adults. 

Chickens that are hatched under “ broodies ” should be kept 
in the nest for the first foriy-ei^t hours, and then placed out in 
coops. Each coop should be given a small grass run of about 
2 yds. by 2 ft., and each coop should be placed on fresh ground 
every other day the first week, and after that every day. As 
the chicks grow, the area of the run should be enlarged. The 
hens should be fed on wheat, and a bit of the chicks’ mash when 
it isfed. At the ageof eight weeks these chicks, like the brooder- 
house chicks, may be put out on the fields in colony houses in 
flocks of fifty to one hundred according to the size of the house. 
At eight weeks fifty birds may be put in a house 0 ft. by 4 ft., 
and 1h.ey should be reduced by ten at the end of a f ortu^ht, and 
each subsequent week by five, until only fifteen remain. 

If it is desired to have larger flocks a house 12 ft. by 8 ft. 
would take 150 at the start, and they would have to be reduced 
by ten the first fortnight, and then by ten each week till the 
number got down to fity. This number could stay until they 
were placed in the laying houses in the numbers previously 
given. 

MA-RUBTiisra Stmmirs Cookmibls. 

Those farmers who engage in poultry-keeping solely with an 
idea of egg production, and using one of the light breeds for 
the purpose, will have a difficulty in disposing of their cockerels. 
The best method is to run them along with the other chickens 
for fifteen or sisteen weeks, and then give them a fortnight of 
special fattening; this will make them into nice small spring 
chickens, for wMch there is always a demand in the spring and 
early parts of the summer when game is not to be obtained. 
If the local market will not take them, the London market will 
always absorb them. Never put live birds on the rail, they lose 
from J lb. to f lb. before they reach the market, and if they 
arrive late in -^e day, and have to be kept in the hampers till 
the next, it means Ihe loss of another 4 oz. 

In these days a consideration of poultry-keeping on the farm 
would be incomplete without a reference to ducks. In olden 
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times duck-keeping was generally understood to have reference 
to the raising of ducklings for the table, but during the last ten 
years the coming of the Indian Runner Ducks has opened up 
great possibilities as to the value of ducks as egg producers. 
The Buff, Blue, Black and Chocolate Orpington Ducks are also 
^eat egg-layers, as are the Magpies, a recent introduction, but 
since the establishment of Duck Laying Competitions three years 
ago, the Khaki Campbells have come to the front with a rush. 
All the breeds mentioned here are great layers. The egg-laying 
record of the world is held by an Indian Runner Duck which 
laid 363 eggs in 365 days. This bird did not lay on 363 days 
of the twelve months, but on 361, and on twelve days laid two 
eggs per day. 

Those who have accommodation will-find that ducks are 
very easily managed, and as birds from the best strains are most 
prolific layers, they are extremely profitable. To secure the 
best results it is advisable to let them have free range, as they 
are great scavengers and foragers and given the opportunity 
will find quite h^ their food in the hedges and ditches. The 
initial expense in commencing duck-farming is not so g]r^at as 
that for ordinary poultry, as the houses need not be so large, 
nor so elaborate, and there is little cost in the way of stakes, 
gates and wire-netting when they have to be coimaed. The 
netting for duck runs need not be more than 3 ft. high (half 
that for hens), stakes and gates the same, whilst there are no 
perches or dropping boards to be provided. 

Duck houses need not be so high as those for hens, quite a 
foot less win do. A house for a small pen of half a dozen ducks 
may be 6 ft. by 6 ft. When they are kept in large flocks a house 
20 ft. by 10 ft. will accommodate twenty ducks and five drakes, 
whilst one for a flock of 100 should be 80 ft. in length. The 
interior of all duck houses should be bedded to the depth of 
5 or 6 in. with straw or other suitable form of litter. For ordinary 
commercial egg production nothing elaborate is needed in the 
way of nests, a few bricks put at right angles in the comers of 
the house will answer the purpose, or a couple of 6-m. boards 
could be so fixed; when large numbers are kept in flocks a 
goodly number of nest-boxes will be needed, but they may be 
constructed on the same simple lines. 

Whenever possible the houses for ducks should be built near 
to a stream of running water, or a pond, the former for prefer¬ 
ence ; this saves much labour, because ducib require an enormous 
quantity of water. 

The one thing to remember in connection with ducks is that 
they must never be let out in the morning before ten o’clock, 
or they may lay their eggs in the water or in the ditches as they 
roam about. 
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Food fob Laying and Bbbbding Stock. 

For egg production ducks should be fed with grain in the 
morning—^wheat or oats, or both—^whioh should be given in 
troughs with water, or else should have been previously soaked 
in hot water for a few hours, water and grain both being fed. 
At night they should be given a mash, for which the following 
is a good formula :— 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. biscuit meal. 

8 lb. oatmeal. 

8 lb. middlmgs, 

4 lb. maize meal. 

6 lb. meat meal. 

8 lb. green vegetables or roots (cooked). 

2 lb. clover meal. 

Occasionally, say twice a week, fish meal may be given in¬ 
stead of meat meal, and in spring and summer the quantity may 
be reduced by one-halt when the birds have free range over 
fields and ditches. 

A box containing crushed oyster shell and fine flint grit, and 
another containing sand should always be near the troughs from 
which the ducks are fed. In winter time these boxes must be 
attended to every day, because with damp and frost their 
contents are apt to become hard. 

Hatching and Rearing Dtjoks. 

Ducks may be hatched in incubators and roared in foster 
mothers and brooder houses, but unless large numbers are re¬ 
quired the natural methods of hatching and rearing give the 
best results. When raised by artificial means they may bo 
brooded in the brooder house in the same manner as chickens, 
but they do not require heat for so long a period, and at the 
age of three weeks may do without it. The heat needed when 
first removed from the incubator is 90 degrees, and ihis must bo 
gradually reduced by 10 degrees per week. All brooder houses 
should have grass runs attached to them, the same as for chickens. 
In the early part of the season they may, when three weeks old, 
be removed from the brooder house, if it is necessary, into what 
are known as “ Follow-on houses. Later in the season when 
the weather is warm the ducklings may go into these ** Follow- 
on ” houses when they are two weeks old. These houses may 
be large houses divided into compartments, or single houses. A 
house, or compartment 16 ft. by 8 ft. will give accommodation 
to sixty ducklings, and the run to each should be about 16 ft. 
by 16 ft. It is a mistake to let young duoMings have too much 
liberty as they will walk and walk till exhausted, 
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Peed eob Ducklings. 

During the first week ducklings need feeding every two 
hours, and their food may be biscuit meal and fine oatmeal 
nuxed with skim milk, Sussex ground oats and middlings mixed 
in the same way, or oatmeal and middlings. The changes 
may be rung on any two of these meals. The food should be 
mixed into a crumbly condition. Water in troughs should be 
handy to the feeding-place, also some fine flint grit and sand 
in troughs or boxes, and a little sand may also be mixed with 
the meal. 

Young ducklings should always be fed upon a clean board 
which has been weU sprinkled with fine sand before the food 
is placed upon it. 

Prom the end of the fimt week xmtil the end of the sixth 
week the following food should be given every three hours:— 

8 lb. middlings. 

4 lb. bran. 

4 lb. bisoizit meal. 

4 lb. Sussex ground oats. 

1 lb. fish meal. 

4 lb. bone meal. 

I lb, fine grit. 

These ingredients should be well mixed together and scalded. 
As a change of diet once or twice a week they may be given 
boiled kibbled wheat and rice instead of the biscuit meal in the 
mash. 

Prom the end of the sixth week onward they may be fed 
three times a day upon a mash composed of the same con¬ 
stituents, but instead of 8 lb. of middhngs use 4 lb. and 8 lb. 
of Sussex ground oats instead of 4 lb. At three months they 
may be fed in the same way as the adult stock. 

PEEDiNa Ducks fob Mabket. 

The food given for the first week for ducklings that are to be 
reared as laying stock will also do for those that are to be mar¬ 
keted as early as possible, but after that the feeding is different. 
Ducklings that are bred for the table should be fed from the 
second to the eighth week four times a day with the following 
mash:— 

8 lb. bran. 

8 lb. biscuit meal. 

8 lb. middlings. 

8 lb. meat or fish meal. 

8 lb. Sussex grotmd oats. 

4 lb. bone meal. 

1 lb. fine grit. 
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Prom eight to twelve weeks the food should be given three 
times a day as follows:— 

8 lb. Susses ground oats. 

8 lb. middlings. 

8 lb. barley meal. 

These should be well mixed and scalded and to each 6 lb. 
of the mash, J lb. of melted fat, or very jBme chopped fat, should 
be added, also 1 oz. of jSnegrit to each 1 lb. of mash. The food 
must be mixed into a firm condition. Water must at all times 
be easy of access, also a trough of fine grit. Chopped green food 
should be given every day at midday. 

Ducklings should not be kept beyond twelve weeks or the 
profit will become less. They should not be fed for twelve hours 
before being killed, and when killed they must be allowed to 
become thoroughly cold before being trussed or packed. 

Those who favour laying ducks to hens can make profit 
and plenty of it, but rearing ducklings for table purposes is 
not to be advised unless one is near to London, or some fashion¬ 
able resort. 

C. A. HotrsB. 

152, Stapleton Hall Road, 

Stioud Green, 

London, 1^.4. 
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Historical. 

The Council of the Royal Agrioiiltural Society of England 
having decided on the giving up, by them, of the charge of the 
Experimental Farm and Pot-culture Station as from October 1, 
1921, it has been felt desirable that I should give some general 
account of the -work carried on there during the 46 years of 
its existence, and that a summary of the principal results 
obtained should be put on record. 

Into the various causes which have led to the abandonment 
of this branch of the Society’s scientific work, it is not for me 
primarily to enter, but rather to discharge the duty of giving 
the history and life-work. 

The Woburn Experiments were commenced in 1876, at a 
time when the attention of agriculturists was being turned to 
two important matters—^first, the remarkable results obtained 
at Eothamsted by Lawes and Gilbert with continuous corn- 
growing, and, second, the question of compensation for the con¬ 
sumption of purchased foods on the farm, the latter being the 
outcome of the passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1876. 

Agriculturists naturally asked. Firstly, would Lawes and 
Gilbert’s results—obtained in the case of heavy land—hold 
equally good for light land ? Secondly, are the compensation 
figures set out in Lawes and Gilbert’s Tables justified in actual 
farm practice 1 

Both these subjects called for practical trial, and, as the 
outcome of a most generous offer by the 9th Duke of Bed¬ 
ford (Hastings Russell), the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England was, in 1876, given a farm on His Grace’s Woburn 
Estate, knovm as Crawley Mill Farm, about 106 acres in extent 
(23 of wMch were grass and the rest arable), and situated one 
mile from Ridgmont Station and four miles from Woburn 
Sands. The Di^e imdertook to put the Society in possession 
of the farm and to bear the entire ea^ense of its working, the 
Society providing only the scientlfio direction and management. 
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The Eoyal Agricultural Society, on taking over the farm, 
appointed a Committee, known as the Woburn Sub-Oommittoe 
of the Chemical Committee, who undertook the full responsi¬ 
bility. The first Chairman of this was Mr. Wm. Wells, subse¬ 
quent chairmen being Viscount Emlyn (afterwards Earl Cawdor), 
Sir J. Bowen Bowen-Jones, and Mr. J. L. Luddington. 

The direction of the scientific side of the experiments was 
entrusted, at the outset, to Sir John Lawes and to Dr. Augustus 
Voelcker, the then Consulting Chemist of the Society, but, after 
a year or so, Sir John Lawes retired, leaving the direction in 
Dr. Voelcker’s hands. He carried it on until his death in 
December, 1884, and early in 18851 was appointed his successor, 
and held the directorship from then until October, 1921, a 
period of 36J years. 

The practical working of the farm and the carrying out of 
the details of the experiments were in the hands of a Resident 
Farm Manager who was directly responsible to the Committee. 
These Managers were mainly young men from agricultural 
colleges, and among them may be mentioned Mr. W. J. Malden, 
Mr. F. E. Fraser, Mr. Arthur E. Elliott, Mr. C. H. B. Cane, 
Mr. J. J. Forrester (killed in the South African War), Mr. W. H. 
Hogg, and Mr. F. C. Atkinson. 

At first there were only the usual farm house (used as the 
Manager's residence) and farm buildings; but the Duke of 
Bedford erected, at his own expense, an excellent set of eight 
feeding boxes, these being provided with cemented floors and 
sides so that no leakage by drainage from manure could take 
place, and records of food given and manure produced could be 
accurately kept, A weighbridge for cattle was also fixed. 
Analyses required in coimection with the experiments were 
carried out at the Society’s London laboratory until 1897, 
when a Laboratory and Pot-culture Station were erected at 
Wobum, and the work ccmnected with Woburn was henceforth 
done there. This addition—which enabled work to bo done 
more expeditiously and satisfactorily—^was largely the outcome 
of a bequest to the Society of £10,000 by the late Mr. E. H. Hills, 
who wimed experiments to be conducted on the iafluonce, on 
plants, of the less-commonly occurring constituents found in 
soils and plants. In this Pot-culture Station not only the 
special work of the Hills’ experiments has been done, W the 
field experiments have been supplemented, and their extension 
to fresh matters of inquiry has been rendered possible, the 
laboratory also being made use of in connection with all 
analyses of soils, manures, feeding stuffs, etc., used m the field 
and feeding experiments, or having to do with agricultural 
inquiry generally. 

These additions involved the transference of one of my 
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assistants from London, and from then to the close of 1921 
there has been a resident research chemist-assistant in charge 
of this part of the work. The assistants so engaged have been 
Dr. H, H. Mann, M.Sc. (now Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay Presidency), Mr. H. M. Preear, P.CS. (died 1904), 
Mr. Jas. Crabtree, M Sc , P.I.C. (now Superintendent of Experi¬ 
mental Sugar Farms, Demerara), and Mr. A Blenkinsop, M.Sc. 
The Station since 1897 has been in commnnication with the 
Meteorological Office, and, as a Recording Office of the second 
class, reports to it regularly. 

There has been only one foreman of the farm—^E. Cook— 
who carried out his duties faithfully to the close, and died 
only a few weeks after the Society had given up the farm. 

The Duke—^Hastings Russell—continued to bear the whole 
charge of the farm and experiments during his lifetime; his 
successor did the same, as likewise did the next (the present) 
Duke until the year 1910, when, on the passing of the IJevelop- 
ment Act, he intimated his intention of withdrawing his help, 
considering, as he did, that the work was of public nature, and 
such as should be paid for by the State. After considerable 
trouble, the Society obtained, through the Board of Agriculture, 
a yearly grant of £500, and had to make up the balance of tho 
expenditure out of its own funds. 

In the earlier years of the farm’s existence the Woburn 
Sub-Committee showed a good deal of activity in regard to its 
work, and both Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert always 
extended their interest and help to it. Of the Sub-Committee, Mr. 
Chas. Howard, Mr. Chas. Randall, Mr. William Wells, Lord Vernon, 
Mr. R. A. Warren, Mr. Herbert Little, Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, 
and Sir J. H. Thorold were, in their time, warm supporters of 
Woburn. At that time, indeed, Rothamsted and Woburn were 
the only real Experimental Stations in this country. 

The acquaintance of members of the Society wim the work 
was further stimulated, not only by the Aimual Reports in the 
Journal, but by a yearly visit of inspection which was regularly 
held up to the time of the War. These gatherings were always 
largely attended. With the coming of the War these visits 
of members were abandoned and were not resumed later, on the 
score of expense; but it is undoubted that the giving up of these 
is, in measure, responsible for the less knowledge and apprecia¬ 
tion by the Society generally of the work carried on. Further, 
the opening up of other Research Stations under the Develop¬ 
ment Commission, and the extension of Agricultural Colleges 
throughout the land had the effect of depriving Woburn of the 
position it had shared with Rothamsted, and, while the latter 
continued to receive increased subsidies, and was able to extend 
its work immensely, Woburn was left to maintaia itself on a 
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very inade<iuate income, and had not the means to develop 
as it should have done if it was to keep pace with the times and 
tiie progress of science. After the War, the question of finance 
came up, and l^e abandonment of this part of tho Society’s 
work was decided on by the Council in NoTember, 1920. As 
the issue was determined mainly on the question of finance, 
and of the results obtained not being commensurate with the 
expenditure, it is only fair to myself to point out that, as 
Director, I had nothing whatever to do with the financial 
side of the matter, or the working of the farm as a whole. This 
was entirely ihie duty of the Sub-Committee, I myself being 
solely answerable for the scientifio side and the conduct of tho 
experiments themselves. The one understanding was that 
the experiments “ come first,” and all else had to be subservient 
to iliem. Consequently, so far as making the farm “ pay ” 
was concerned, a considerable handicap had to be met, as must, 
more or less, be always the case when experimental work is 
involved. Eather than see the work cease and the long record 
of results broken, I determined to carry it on myself, and have 
so done since October, 1921. 

On the Boyal Agricultural Society of England ceasing thdr 
support, the Lawes’ Agricultural Trust came to my assistance, 
and have acted as sponsors for Woburn, obtaining for my use 
thereby the renewal of the Development Commission’B grant of 
£500 yearly. Further, they have made the Woburn Station a 
part of their own scheme, constituting me Honorary Local 
Director, and assisting me in every way possible by co-operation 
and advice. 

Thb Son. am) Fisms. 

The soil of the Woburn farm is a li^t sandy loam of reddish 
colour, situated on the Lower Greensand formation. One field 
alone is of at all a heavy nature, this being situated just at the 
junction of the Lower Greensand and tho Oxford Clay. Ike 
field first chosen as the future experimental one was found to be 
uneven in character and h^ce unsuitable, and the Duke of 
Bedford acoordin^y added to the area a field of 27 acres, from 
another holding, which proved to be admirably adapted to 
experimental purposes. This is known as “ Stackyard Field ” 
or, locally, as “ ^e E:q>erimental Field,” and it has wortiuly 
fulfilled its object. The soil is a light sandy loam about one 
and a half feet deep, on a subsoil of ydlow sand in which 
ironstone occius. It has no artificial drainage, and, thou^ 
light, it does not suffer greatly from extremes of moisture or 
drou^t. It is very eai^y worked, thou^ very prone to 
weed-^wtix, the chief of which weeds are spuxrey (Sperguici 
arvensie) and hog-weed (Fc^gomm avieida/re)., 
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The following analyses—^taken at the commencement in 
1876—show the composition of the first and second depths of 
9 inches each of the soil. 


Analysis of Soil of Stackyard Field, 
(Soil dried at 100® 0.) 





1st depth 
of 0 inches. 

2nd depth 
of 9 Inimes. 

^Organic Matter and loss on heating 



4*182 

2-432 

Oxide of Iron .... 



2*984 

2*671 

Alumina ..... 



8 610 

2*840 

Lime. 



•308 

•206 

Magnesia ..... 



•143 

•162 

Potash. 



•286 

•236 

Soda ...... 



•140 

•217 

Phosphoric Acid .... 



•156 

•116 

Sulphuric Acid .... 



•027 

•023 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand . 

• 


88-264 

91-200 




100-000 

100-000 

^ Containing Nitrogen 

a 

« 

*166 

-094 


Chemically, the soil is marked by its deficiency in lime, thus 
forming a marked contrast to that of Rothamsted, which has 
abundant lime. This fact has enabled the gettmg together 
and putting on record of facts and information as regards the 
action and need of lime, the accomplishment of wMch, had 
Woburn done nothmg more, would alone have made the expen¬ 
diture on it justifiable. The soil is but poorly supplied in 
organic (vegetable) matter, and has only moderate proportions 
of phosphoric acid and potash. The remarkable feature about 
it is, in consequence, the ready response which it gives to the 
application of manurial ingredients, added to which is an even- 
jiess in the nature of the soil over the whole area which makes 
it an ideal field for experimental purposes. Against this is 
the fact of its being a mile distant from the farm buildings, 
this greatly adding to the cost of onltivation, time taken in 
supervision, and inconvenience to visitors to the farm. Still, 
so valuable is a field of this uniform character that its results 
can bear the closest scrutiny and command the general atten¬ 
tion which has been paid to it throughout its Imtoiy. There 
is no other field on the farm which is really well adapted 
to experimental purposes, though several others—notably 
Lansome Field~have been used from time to time for more or 
less general trials. A like accuracy cannot, however, be claimed 
for them, and so it has come about that Stackyard Held has been 
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the one where the more scientific inquiries—such as those on 
the continuous growing and manuring of wheat and barley, 
on rotation and on green-manuring—have been carried out. 

At the outset, the soil of the field was sampled at 15 different 
places over the whole area. Six successive depths of 9 inches 
each (54 inches depth in all) were taken, and, on these being 
analysed, the soil was found to be very fairly uniform throughout. 

Continuous Gbowing of Wheat. 

Two and three-quarter acres are devoted to these experi¬ 
ments. Wheat has been grown every year without intermission, 
and the same manuring has been given, generally speaking, 
year after year. The primary object in these experiments has 
been to see how the wheat crop has been affected by the different 
constituents of manures, and to compare the results with those 
shown on the heavy soil of Bothamsted. The plan of manuring 
was substantially the same as that adopted at Bothamsted 
(Broadbalk Keld). Originally the plots were J acre each in 
size, but some have since undergone division and subdivision. 
The plots—at first eleven in number, but now twenty-two— 
represent foxir main divisions, (a) no manure—or minerals only 
(no nitrogen), (6) nitrogen as sulphate of ammonia—^with or 
without minerals, (c) nitrogen as nitrate of soda—with or without 
minerals, (d) nitrogen in organic form—^farmyard manure and 
rape dust. 

The crop results for both grain and straw have been tabulated 
each year, and are published in the Journal B,A,8,E, A 
statement of the average produce of the first 20 years is given 
in Journal R,A,8,E,^ 68 (1897), page 275. For the detailed 
results reference must be made to the accounts of each indi¬ 
vidual year; it is only possible here to set out the main con¬ 
clusions reached. 

For the first 20 years no marked change in the produce of 
wheat was noted beyond a gradual falling off on the unmanurod 
plots from about 17 bushels to 13 bushels of corn per acre; after 
this period, while varying with season, the crop has generally 
been in the neighbourhood of 9 or 10 bushels per acre. Accord¬ 
ingly, it would seem that so long as the land is kept (as this 
has been) as free from weeds as possible, the produce, while 
going down at first, seems to reach a point below which it will 
not fall, even though wheat be grown year after year for 46 years. 
This is similarly shown on the heavier land of Bothamsted. 

Mineral manures (phosphate and potash, but without nitro¬ 
gen) have effected no practical improvement, but, when used 
along with nitrogen, have given the highest produce, exceeding 
even farmyard manure put on yearly. 
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^ An extension made in later years to ascertain which of the 
mineral constituents (phosphate or potash) was the more needed, 
has shown, in the case of wheat, phosphate to be the more 
necessary. 

Farmyard manure in a dry year gives generally the best 
result of all. In the last year (1921), one of severe drought, it 
gave as much as 33*5 bushels of wheat per acre against 25 bushels 
with artificials. The residual value of farmyard manure has also 
been tried on these plots. After applying it each year (about 
7 tons per acre of cake-fed manure) for five years, this was left off, 
and the land was found to still benefit from it up to the twentieth 
year after its last application. Rape dust, applied each year, 
though supplying only one-fourth the amount of ammonia given 
by farmyard manure, has yielded results falling but little below 
those with farmyard manure. 

Nitrogen appKed in the form of nitrate of soda has, all along, 
given consistently good yields, though the com is of inferior 
quality, and the ears are apt to get “ rusty.’* The soil is also 
specially prone to weed growth. Still, nitrate of soda, even 
when used alone—^at the rate of 1 cwt. and also 2 cwt. per acre— 
has produced no actual failure of crop or marked deterioration 
in produce, though the application has gone on yearly for 45 
years. The addition of mineral manures has, however, shown 
a profitable increase. 

It is in regard to the use of sulphate of ammonia, however, 
that the most interesting results have been shown. For the 
first 20 years the results with sulphate of ammonia were prac¬ 
tically equal to those with nitrate of soda supplying the same 
amount of joitrogen. In a wet year sulphate of ammonia did 
the better, in a dry year, nitrate of soda. Then, however, came 
a change; the sxdphate of ammonia plots suddenly began to 
fail; spurrey spread over these plots, and a green growth of 
algse appeared on the surface of the soil. Chemical examina¬ 
tion of the soil proved it to have become acid, and to have lost 
a large amount of its, always insufficient, supply of lime, removed 
in drainage, this having taken place at a much greater rate 
than with nitrate of soda or other applications. A remedy was 
sought in liming some of these plots, and the result has been 
to show that when lime is applied the fertility of the land can 
be restored, and as good crops grown as ever. At first, lime was 
applied (in the year 1897) at the rate of 2 tons per acre, and the 
plot receiving this still showed in 1921 (24 years later) that the 
ixrfiuence of this single dressing had not entirely exhausted itself. 
On other plots lime in different amounts, viz, 6 cwt., 10 cwt., 
1 ton, and 4 tons per acre respectively, has been put on with the 
double intention of noting the effect on the crop and the period 
for which the lime will exert an influence. In this way valuable 
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results have been obtained as regards the duration of lime; 
whereas 6 cwt. per acre is insufficient, 10 owt. per acre has lasted 
for about 10 years, and 1 ton per aero for 16 yeais or more. An 
application of 4 tons per acre has not proved as beneficial for 
wheat as that of 2 tons per acre. 

Lastly, it has been demonstrated, by leaving off the sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda for a single year, that practically 
nothing is left for a second com crop to benefit from, thus 
showing a marked contrast to the case of farmyard manure. 

COKTINUOXrS GbOWING OB BaBIiEY. 

To these, 2f acres in Stackyard Field are devoted; the 
plan and plots follow closely the wheat experiments just recorded. 
The individual plots, originally 11, now number 26. Moreover, 
the results are very similar as regards the action of the different 
manurial constituents appKed. It is unnecessary, therefore, to 
do more than note the chief points of difference 

The soil being better adapted to barley than to wheat, larger 
crops have been grown in favourable seasons On the other 
hand, an adverse season has told more severely. Again, where 
exhaustion of the soil has set in through the removal of lime 
under the influence of continued dressings of sulphate of am¬ 
monia, this has been more rapidly visible on the barley land 
than on the wheat area, the reason being, no doubt, that the 
barley, being a surface feeder, and the exhaustion of lime being 
most mark^ in the upper layers, the crop suffers more from 
the acidity produced, and does not push its roots, like the 
wheat, to the lower levels. Hence the results of the action of 
sulphate of ammonia and those of the subsequent use of lime 
were noticed earlier, and are of even more striking character 
than with wheat, lime applied at the rate of 2 tons per acre 
required renewing after 15 years, as against 26 years with wheat, 
and 4 tons an acre, found unnecessary with wheat, has not 
proved so with barley One ton of lime to the acre, similarly, 
only lasted 10 years. This, no doubt, is due, as stated, to the 
aoiffity of the surface soil, and to barley being a shallow-rooted 
plant. The same general results, however, hold good with both 
crops. Nitrate of soda, even after 46 years, continues to yield 
average crops, these being considerably increased by the Edi¬ 
tion of mineral manures (phosphates and potash). Of the 
mineral additions, potash has, with barley, shown itself the more 
called for. On the whole, nitrate of soda has proved somewhat 
superior to sulphate of ammonia as a barley top-dressing. 
As with wheat, so long as liming of the land has been kept up, 
sulphate of ammonia, alone or with mineral manures, has given 
excellent crops, these sometimes being the highest of the whole 
series, but, as soon as the Iwne falls, the crops fail; those treated 
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with sxilphate of ammonia without lime have for mamy years 
been absolute blanks, and are merely kept on for demonstration 
purposes. 

The unmanured yield, which was 21 bushels of com per 
acwe in the first 20 years, has gone down to 11 or 12 bushels. 
Minerals alone have produced a small increase only. 

Farmyard manure gives a yield but slightly inferior to that 
of the li^hest artificial manuring, but rape dust, found so 
effective with wheat, has singularly failed to give a corresponding 
result with barley, the yield being little more than with no 
manure. 

Putting together the practical conclusions to be derived from 
this work on continuous corn-growing, they have shown:— 

1. Direct confirmation, on a very different class of soil, 
of the Biothamsted results. 

2. That if land be kept clean, crops of wheat and barley can 
be grown on the same land without any manuring for 50 years 
and more. There is a rapid fall at fibrat, and then a point is 
reached beyond which little change, other than that due to 
seasonal variations, takes place. £i other words, the exhaus¬ 
tion of soils goes on very slowly after a certain level, peculiar 
to that land, has been reached. 

3. That mineral manuring by itself is of no practical value 
in increasing a crop of wheat or barley. 

4. That the proper manuring for com is a combination of 
mineral and nitrogenous manures, or else farmyard manure. 

5. That rape dust, as a manure, has answered well for wheat, 
but has not proved of benefit for barley. 

6. That nitrate of soda can be used for many years, year 
after year, without causing failure of crop, but that sulphate 
of ammonia cannot be so used when the soil is deficient in lime. 

7. That nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia leave 
practically no residue m the land for a second crop, but that 
farmyard manure, on the other hand, continues to show a 
residue for 10 years or more. 

8. That soil, if deficient in lime, tends, when manured with 
sulphate of ammonia, to become acid, to grow spurrey, and to 
lose lime, so that, unless Bme be applied to correct the acidity, 
total failure of the land to grow com may ensue. This failure 
takes place more rapidly with barley than with wheat. If lime 
be applied in sujG&ciency, manuring with sulphate of ammonia 
can still be freely employed. 

9. That lime, if appli^ at the rate of 1 ton or 2 tonsper acre 
to arable land used for corn-growing, will last for about 10 years 
in the case of barley, and 16 years with wheat; 2 tons per ^r© 
would seem to be the most desirable amount for a single dressing. 
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It may be said by some—“ these are all things that we are 
aware of, and they do not teach us how we can make corn- 
growing pay.” But these experiments were not begun with 
that object, though it was at a time when corn-growing did pay. 
Ihe object was to show what the several manurial constituents 
would do, and whether they would act as they had done in the 
Rothamsted experiments. This has been shown, and also, by 
a perusal of the quantities used and the crop returns obtained, 
anyone can find out for himself what each addition will produce, 
and can turn it into present-day money values. 

Again, it has to be remembered that the experiments were 
begun 46 years ago, and what we nm know was not known 
thm. The lessons of these experiments, followed as they have 
been by readers and teachers of agricultural science, have, 
equally with those of Rothamsted, become incorporated into 
our stock of knowledge, and one is sometimes apt to forget 
where they have been derived from. Take the matter of soil 
acidity and the use of lime as a remedy for this—^Woburn 
stands out alone as the one place in the whole world which has 
3 rielded results of such paramount importance in agriculture, 
and where, to this day, they can be demonstrated. The soil 
of these plots has, because of its uniqueness in these respects, 
been largely drawn upon and made use of as the basis of further 
investigations at Rothamsted and elsewhere, and the main¬ 
tenance of the continuity of the work is recognised by all 
scientific inqinrers as being of the highest importance. Had it 
not been that the experiments were continued after the first 
20 years—at a time when some were disposed to urge their cessa¬ 
tion on the ground of their having yielded all the information 
they were liely to give—^the facts recorded as regards soil 
acidity and the influence of lime would never have been brought 
out, nor would Woburn have been the uniqxie demonstration 
ground and storehouse of further research which it has since 
proved. 

May this not be equally urged now as a ground for its con¬ 
tinuance, for no one can tell what may not be lost by giving 
up a place which has already achieved such results ? The 
Lawes’ Agricultural Trust, at afl events, have been so impressed 
with this view that they have used their influence in every way 
for providing for its continuance. 


Rotation Expebimunts. 

The Unexhausted Mmure Value of Cake and Com, 

The second—and probably the main—series of experiments 
contemplated when starting the Woburn Farm was that designed 
for the purpose of testing, in actual farm practice, the accuracy 
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of Lawes and Gilbert’s estimates of the unexhausted manure 
value of purchased foods, as set out in their then recently pub¬ 
lished Tables. 

Up to the time of the issue of these Tables (1875) it had been, 
and still is, in some antiquated farm leases, the practice to award 
compensation to an outgoing tenant, in respect of xinexhausted 
manure made from purchased cake, corn, etc., on the basis 
of the original cost of the same, a certain proportion of this 
being deducted for each year since application. Lawes had, 
however, as early as 1861, pointed out how faulty and un¬ 
scientific such cost basis was, the price paid having often no 
relation whatever to the manurial value; and, later, in con¬ 
junction with Gilbert, he drew up the Tables referred to and 
in which the basis taken was the respective amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash supplied in the various foods used. 
This had at least a scientific basis ; the question arose, however 
—^Would it be found to work out in practice % To this end 
the Eotation Experiments at Wobum were devised. 

Sixteen acres of Stackyard Meld were set apart for the 
purpose; they were divided into 4 plots of 4 acres each, the 
intention being to have on each 4 acre area one of the crops 
constituting the ordinary four-course rotation—^roots, barley, 
clover, wheat. In this way the inequalities due to season 
would, over a series of years, be eliminated. 

The two foods taken for comparison were decorticated 
cotton cake—a highly nitrogenous one, and figuring very 
high in Lawes and Gilbert’s Table (nitrogen 6-9 per cent.), and 
maize meal, an essentially starchy food, figuring low in the 
Table (nitrogen !•? per cent.). Each rotation was divided into 
four plots ; on two of these (plots 1 and 2) farmyard manure 
made with cake or corn was applied, or the foods themselves 
were fed on the land ; in the other two the calculated equiva¬ 
lents of the cake- or corn-manuring were applied direct in the 
form of artificial manures. 

At the outset—and for eight years (1876-1884) the root- 
crop (swedes) was manured with farmyard manure made in the 
feedhig boxes by bullocks which consumed, with other foods, 
decorticated cotton cake in the one case (for plot 1), and maize 
meal in the other (for plot 2). Plots 3 and 4 had farmyard manure 
made without cake or corn, and artificial manures equivalent 
to the cake and corn manure respectively were appK^ direct. 
The root-crop was weighed and removed from the land, and 
barley followed. Clover was sown in the barley, the barley 
reaped and the clover fed off the next year by sheep receiving 
decorticated cotton cake (plot 1) or maize meal (plot 2), or their 
equivalents in artificials were subsequently applied (plots 3 and 
4), wheat completing the rotation. 
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After continuing this for eight years (1876-1884) the sur¬ 
prising fact was brought out that, taking the four crops of the 
rotation course, there was but httle increase from the cake- 
feeding over the maize In the first crop (barley) of the rota¬ 
tion there was always a difference in favour of the cake, but, 
after this, there was nothing to choose between them as regards 
the clover or the wheat. Moreover, the land, it was found, 
was bearing, in the four years of the rotation, a maximum 
crop of wheat even where the supposed poorest manuring was 
given. This led to the conclusion that the land was being too 
Hberally treated, and so the differences due to the richer food 
could not “tell.” Accord^ly, from 1884 the plan was 
changed, and one embracing a less high manuring was 
adopted, the root-crop being no longer manured, and cake 
and com being only given once in the rotation, viz., when the 
roots were fed off by sheep. Further, the clover crop was not 
fed off by dieep as before, with cake and com, but was re¬ 
moved as hay, wheat following without further manure. This 
continued until 1896, but still the results were much as 
before. 

Accordingly, the plan was once more changed, and, as a 
preliminary, for a number of years (1897—1904) unmanured crops 
of barley were grown over the whole area with the object of 
exhausting the over-fertility. The crops continued, however, 
to be weighed and recorded each year. 

It is noticeable that during all this period (28 years from the 
outset) red clover was grown on each rotation every fourth year. 
Once or twice a crop of peas or tares was substituted, but in no 
case was there that falling-off and dying-off of the clover crop 
in patches which is known by the general, but undefined, term 
“clover sickness.” Once more it was found that the only 
difference in the crops was that iu the barley, the first crop after 
the feeding of the cake or com on the land, but the wheat crop 
after clover was just as good when maize had been fed as when 
decorticated cotton cake had been given. It was then that 
the information recently yielded by HeUriegers discoveries as 
to the way in which clover utilizes atmospheric nitrogen came 
to the explanation of a part, at least, of the problem, and 
accounted fully for the wheat crop being as described. So long 
as a good clover crop could be grown on both plots it was not 
likely that a difference would be shown. 

When, from the equality of the crops grown, it was believed 
(1904) that the soil had again been brought to an uniform 
level, the work was resumed, the idea now being to have a 
rotation in which clover did not figure, and, accordingly, from 
1904 on, the experiment—^now reduced to two areas of 4 acres 
each—^was carried on with mustard as the green crop. This 
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did not, however, prove very satisfactory, and no different 
results from before were shown. 

Finally, in 1918, the old plan of growing clover was reverted 
to, as it was felt that if the results were to have any bearing on 
actual farm practice, they must be conducted on the lines the 
farmer would adopt. The single manuring with cake and corn, 
when the roots were fed off, was kept to, the clover or ‘‘ seeds ’’ 
crop (as the case might be) being made into hay. The results 
up to 1921 have shown no practical difference from the earlier 
ones. The barley crop following cake-feeding of the roots is, 
as a rule, larger (though not markedly so) than that after corn- 
feeding, but no difference is found, to speak of, in the other 
crops, none, at least, which can be put down to the manuring. 

The consideration of these results and what they mean has 
given rise to much uncertainty, and it is not too much to say 
that no one has been able to provide any satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of what seems so contrary to general experience, nor has 
anyone—^scientist or practical farmer—^been able to make any 
useful suggestion as to the best way of tackling the problem. 
To myself, who have seen this carried on under my own eyes for 
37 years, I frankly say it has been insoluble. For the care with 
which the work was done and the accuracy of the records I can 
vouch; that, after so many years’ work and expense, no more 
definite results have been attained is but an instance of what 
the scientific worker may have to meet, as it has been my lot 
when face to face with this problem. 

I cannot think, moreover, that it will have been alto^ther 
thrown away, and, indeed, the more recently modified opinions 
of agricultural chemists as regards unexhausted manure values 
tend to support the accuracy of the experiments, rather than to 
suggest that any possible naisleading conclusions may be drawn 
from them. 

Two alternatives seem to present themselves: (1) Is it 
possible that the results obtain^ may be due to the particular 
kind of land ? (2) May not the results, after aU, be perfectly 
justified, and go to show that our preconceived ideas of the 
value of cake-fed manure on the land as against corn-fed are 
exaggerated, and that the difference of value, as set out in Lawes 
and Gilbort’s Tables, and since revised (1914) by A. D. Hall and 
myself, is overstated ? 

As regards (1), it can only be replied that in the Woburn 
soil one has what would be considered typical sheep-feeding 
land—sheep and barley land—^and the answer given here must 
apply to a great deal of similar land. 

As to (2), where no one has been able to point out, or even 
suggest, the occurrence of some decided flaw in the method of 
carrying out the experiment, and while one is naturally averse 
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to throwing over beliefs oi long-founded nature, and supported, 
it would appear, by the experience of practical farmers, there is 
hardly any avoiding the'conclusion that the Tables of Unex¬ 
hausted Manure Value in general use are over-stated as regards 
the value to be attached to cake-fed dung in particular. In 
other words, the Woburn experiments, though seeming to be 
a failure, may really aifford very valuable support to the more 
recent expressions of opinion on the subject of unexhausted 
manure value. Rotation experiments started by A. D. Hall 
at Rothamsted, and since continued by E. J. RusseU, have 
tended to throw considerable doubt on the believed great 
superiority of cake-fed manure to ordinary farmyard manure 
(without cake)^ Moreover, it has been shown that the higher 
nitrogen of cake as compared with corn—^when fed to stock— 
takes largely the form of volatile and readily soluble nitrogenous 
matters, and that, while a marked increase may be shown in 
the jBbest crop after theii* use (as in the barley crop at Woburn), 
yet, after this, there is a rapid fall, and there is little left foi* 
after-crops to show any difference between cake-fed and corn- 
fed manuring. It is more than probable, therefore, that the 
Tables will undergo a revision in this direction, and that tlie 
Woburn Rotation Experiments, instead of having to be written 
down as failures, may have been a factor in contributing to a 
result of so much importance in all cases relating to unex¬ 
hausted improvement. 

It should be mentioned here that, in addition to the Rota¬ 
tion Experiment in Stackyard Field just described, a further 
attempt to solve the question of unexhausted manure value was 
commenced in Lansome Field in 1886 and was carried on regu¬ 
larly until 1903. In this the same rotation was employed, and 
the root crop was fed off with decorticated cotton cake or maize 
meal, or else it was fed alone and, for the subsequent barley 
crop, decorticated cotton cake meal or maize meal was spread 
on the land. 

But, though the attempt was long persisted in, the land 
proved not to be uniform in character, and the results obtained 
were not suflfioiently consistent to warrant the drawing of any 
proper conclusion. Accordingly, the work was abandoned after 
1903, and need not be further referred to. 

GEBEN-MAJNXmiNa. 

The series next in importance comprises the experiments 
on green-manuring. These were commenced in 1895 on Lan¬ 
some Field, and an extension of them was begun in Stackyard 
Field in 1911, b'oth sets having since been carried on continu¬ 
ously. They had their origin in the discoveries of Hellriegel, 
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to which reference has been made under Rotation Experiments 
(page 122). If, it could be argued, certain leguminous crops, 
like clover, can obtain their nitrogen from the air, their growing, 
as against that of a non-leguminous crop, must result in a 
corresponding increase in the richness of the soil in nitrogen, 
and a better corn crop ought to be the subsequent result. It 
was thought well to put this to the practical test, and, while 
the theory had coincided fully with practice so far as clover 
was concerned, little was known as to other leguminous crops 
such as tares (vetches). 

Unfortunately, the soil of Lansome Field, while lighter and 
poorer in quality than that of Stackyard Field, though not 
different in texture, is not of such an uniform or satisfactory 
nature, and so the results cannot be regarded as carrying the 
same quantitative value. This, however, has not interfered 
with the forming of the general conclusion which the repetition 
of the trial over a considerable series of years has enabled one 
to come to. 

In Lansome Field it was determined to grow green crops and 
to plough them in, then following with a corn crop, and so con¬ 
tinuing, taking, one year, a green crop, and, the next, a cereal. 
The green crops selected were (a) Tares, (6) Rape, (c) Mustard; 
and 3 plots, one-quarter acre each, were marked out and sown 
with these crops in the spring of 1895. When grown, the crops 
were turned into the soil and a second crop of each grown, this 
in turn being ploughed in green, after which the land was pre¬ 
pared and put into wheat. That the necessary soil-constituents 
might not bo lacking, superphosphate and kainit were applied, 
and also lime. 

Occasionally, in place of a wheat crop, barley has been 
taken, and once or twice the land has been left fallow in order 
to clean it, this field being very subject to weed^i, more especially 
‘‘ Horse-tail ” {Equiselum arvense). In the later years, rape 
(which was always a difiBcult crop to grow here) has been aban¬ 
doned, and the issue kept to a comparison of tares and mustard. 

Year after year when a corn crop has been reaped—^be it 
wheat or bo it barley—^the same result has been found—^the 
corn crop after the less-nitrogenous green-crop, mustard, has 
been superior to that after the more-highly-nitrogenous tares. 
This is precisely the opposite of what one would have expected, 
and much labour and thought has been expended in trying to 
find a solution of the problem. To add in this, soil from the 
field plots has been taken and transferred to pots in the Pot- 
culture Station, and there treated with various manurial applica¬ 
tions to see if any of them would succeed in bringing out the 
expected benefit from growing tares. But all have resulted in 
the one conclusion which must, for the time anyhow, be accepted* 
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that, though it can be shown—^as has been done by repeated 
analysis—^that the tare soil is the more enriched in nitrogen, 
yet the succeeding corn crop does not appear to be able to 
benefit from it. 

On two occasions the green crops grown were cut, weighed, 
and anal 3 rsed, and it was shown that the tare crop was heavier, 
and supplied more organic matter and more nitrogen than did 
the mustard, and also, as stated, that the soil was left richer 
in nitrogen. 

Here we were met again with a problem a satisfactory 
solution of which has not yet been found, though many have had 
a hand in it. In this case it was not, as with the Rotation 
Experiments in Stackyard Eield, that the maximum crops for 
the land were grown with the less nitrogenous manure, for the 
crops were never large, and often very poor ones. It was 
generally noticed with wheat that, during the winter and early 
spring, the wheat after tares looked the better, but, as soon as 
warmth came and the soil was less moist, the mustard plot went 
ahead and so continued until harvest. This led to a suggestion 
that the question might turn upon the water-contents of the 
two soils, and experiments in the Pot-culture Station gave some 
support to this, though not a complete explanation. 

Adopting a suggestion made as to whether the same results 
might obta^ if, instead of ploughing in the crop green, it were 
fed off on the land by sheep, an extension of the work was 
begun in 1911 in Stackyard Held (series A). The four-acre 
area comprising this series was laid out in the same three green 
crops, these being grown as in Lansome Field, except that, 
instead of being ploughed in green, they were fed off by sheep 
which received also some undecorticated cotton cake. The 
wheat crop followed, and this alternation of green crop and cereal 
was continued year by year. After a time, as in Lansomo 
Field, the growing of rape was given up and the issue confined 
to tares and mustard. 

But, despite the change of plan, the same result as in Lan¬ 
some Field was found, the wheat crop after mustard being in 
every case heavier than that after tares fed off. It was shown, 
as before, that the tare soil was the richer in nitrogen, but, for 
some reason, yet unexplained, it did not become available for 
the succeeding corn crop. Nor could it be said here that the 
plots were small and, possibly, not representative; here wore 
areas of 2 acres each, with sheep feeding-off the green crops just 
in the same way that the ordinary farmer would adopt; more¬ 
over, the land was known to be uniform and of fair quality. 
One striking feature was shown, which, however, only added to 
the di65culty of the situation—^and that was that, despite the 
fact that good'—sometimes excellent—green crops, both of tares 
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and of mustard, were grown, and that these were returned to the 
land in great measure by the sheep feeding on them, and that 
cotton cake in addition was given, yet the crops of wheat were 
lamentably and unaccountably small, and quite incommensurate 
with what might have been expected from such treatment as 
they had had. In 1920 the wheat crop amounted to 9*7 bushels 
of corn only on the tares plot, and 14:'2 bushels on the mustard 
plot, whereas an adjoining plot, where clover had preceded, gave 
27'1 bushels of corn per acre. 

This points to the same conclusion as that come to in the 
case of Lansome Field, viz., that there is some, as yet unex¬ 
plained, reason for the fact of the nitrogen derived from the tare 
crop not being utilised by a com crop, Also that, so far as the 
work has gone, it shows that a more-nitrogenous green crop is 
not necessarily the better manuring for a succeeding com crop, 
whether the green crop be ploughed in or be fed off on the land, 

Expebimbk^ts ok Gbass Land. 

(a) Laying down pasture. 

(b) Elliot’s mixtures. 

(c) Manuring of grass-land. 

{d) liming of grass-land. 

(e) Mowing or grazmg. 

(a) Laying down Pasture. 

An arable field (Great Hill Bottom) having to be put down 
in pasture in 1886, it was thought well to try different mixtures 
in doing this. It was then the time of the great “ rye-grass ” 
controversy, in which the late Mr. de Laune, Mr. Carruthers, 
and Dr. Ixeam took an active part. These particular experi¬ 
ments at Woburn were made under Mr. Carruthers’ direction. 
The field of 7 acres was divided into strips; on some of these 
the mixtures used included rye-grass and others did not, the 
intention being to see whether rye-grass was permanent or 
not, and if its inclusion or exclusion were desirable. After 
carrying on the work for several years, it was found that rye¬ 
grass, far from dying out, came to be a coxistituent part of the 
pasture, and that it had spread even on to the plots from which 
it had originally been excluded. 

(6) Elliofs Mixtures. 

About the year 1900 considerable attention was being 
directed to the system, advocated by the late Robert H. Elliot, 
of Clifton Park, Kelso, for laying down poor, hard, and stony 
land with seed mixtures comprising stro]^-growmg and deep- 
rooting plants such as chicory, burnet, kidney vetch, etc., the 
idea being that these acted as tillers of the soil,” breaking up 
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the hard soil and opening it up, thereby improving both aeration 
and drainage. 

Though the soil of Great Hill Bottom—on part of which 
this was tried—^was hardly of the description named, it was by 
no means a good soil. The mixtures were sown in 1901 and kept 
down until 1908, and it must be said that they succeeded very 
well and formed quite good pastures. Hor did the chicory and 
other plants get abnormally strong, and they were always eaten 
readily by sheep and so kept down. 

(c) ManuThTig of Grass Land. 

On Broad Mead (16 acres) experiments on the manuring of 
grass land have been carried on from time to time. 

One set, commenced in 1893 and continued up to 1900, 
comprised a comparison of (1) gypsum, (2) basic slag, (3) super¬ 
phosphate, (4) no treatment, (5) lime. The applications, first 
put on in 1893, were renewed in 1899 ; the field was, as a rule, 
alternately mown and grazed. 

The general result was to show the benefit of lime, this giving 
the freshest, greenest, and most even pasture, and being the 
best grazed by stock. When mown, the lime plot also gave the 
best return in hay. Basic slag, singularly enough, did not seem 
to have any effect, though the soil here is heavier than on other 
parts of the farm. 

In 1901 a change was made in the plan; these plots were 
given up and a fresh series of six plots started on another part 
of the same field. These were manured in the winter 1901-2, 
per acre, as follows :— 

Plot 1.—^Basic slag, 10 cwt.; nitrate of potash, 1 cwt. 

Plot 2.—Superphosphate, 5 cwt.; sulphate of potash, I cwt. 

Plot 3.—Basic slag, 10 cwt.; sulphate of potash, 1 cwt. 

Plot 4 .—No manure. 

Plot 6.—^Lime, 2 tons. 

Plot 6,—^Farmyard manure, 12 tons. 

The manurial applications wore renewed in 1904, 1906, 
1909, 1913, and 1920 with the exception of the lime—on plot 5 
—^which has not been put on since 1909. Superphosphate 
3 cwt. and sulphate of potash 1 cwt. per acre wore given 
to it in 1910 and in 1913, but not since. Also, on plot 1, 3 
cwt. of kainit was substituted in 1913 and 1920 for nitrate of 
potash. 

The general result of this work has been to show that basic 
slag, which, when used by itself, effected no improvement, 
has, when potash in some form has been added to it, proved of 
marked benefit, and plot 3 has, on the whole, given the best 
crops of hay, though plot 2 (superphosphate and sulphate of 
potash) has been but little inferior. Kainit has not proved 
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such a satisfactory addition as sulphate of potash. The heaviest 
crops of hay have resulted from the farmyard manure, but the 
hay is coarse and inferior, having but little clover in it; nor is 
this plot as well fed down by stock as are the others. Though 
not giving an equal yield of hay, the lime plot (No. 6) stands out 
from all the others by reason of its freshness and evenness, 
this plot being grazed much the closest by stock. 

Botanical analyses of the herbage made by Professor Biffen 
in 1903 showed that, while the hay from the farmyard manure 
plot comprised only per cent, of leguminous plants, and that 
from the unmanured plot 11 per cent,, the lime had increased 
this to 16 per cent., the basic slag and sulphate of potash to 
19 per cent., and the superphosphate and sulphate of potash to 
27 per cent. 

Sulphate of potash as an addition either to basic slag or 
superphosphate would thus appear to be the best for producing 
a good hay crop combined with fair grazing, whilst, considering 
the land as a grazing area only, the result would seem to be best 
attained by the use of Hme. 


(d) Liming of Grass Land* 

(1) Following on the improvement effected by lime, further 
experiments were begim in 1910 on other portions of tibe same 
field (Broad Mead). The object was to see what kind of lime 
would do best. A farmer about to apply lime to his land would 
naturally make use of that kind which he had nearest at hand, 
or which, consistently with its quality, he could best procure 
it it had to come by rail. Accordingly, 6 plots were set out to 
which were severally given the following varieties of lime, each 
being put on at the rate of 2 tons to the acre :— 

Plot 1.—^Buxton lime. 

Plot 2.—Chalk lime. 

Plot 3.—^Magnesian lime. 

Plot 4.—^No lime. 

Plot 6.—^lias lime. 

Plot 6.—Oolite hme. 

The applications were first put on in 1910 and were renewed 
in 1916, but not since. The fidd has, as a rule, been mown and 
grazed alternately. 

The experiment has shown that all the lime appHcations 
have done more or less good, the imtreated plot remaining much 
the roughest and being not so well grazed. The Buxton lime 
and the chalk line have done decidefiy the best, being followed 
by the lias and oolite limes, which, in turn, have proved 
superior to the magnesian lime. 

(2) An extension of the work was made in 1913 by the setting 
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out, in the same field, of 5 other plots, on which lime in different 
forms was tried. The plots were:— 

Plot 1.—Ground chalk. 

Plot 2.—Ground limestone. 

Plot 3.—^No lime. 

Plot 4.—Ground lime. 

Plot 6—^Lump lime. 

In this case the applications were made on a cost basis, the 
same sum, viz., 205. per acre, being expended on each plot— 
the cost being independent of carriage, cartage, etc. The 
first applications were given in 1913, and these were repeated in 
1920. 

The results have not been so definitely marked as in the 
preceding series, and the increases have not been large, but no 
plots have done better than those to which either ground chalk 
or ground limestone have been applied. 

(e) Mowing or Ghrazing, 

The question has often been asked, but never, so far as I 
know, esiaustively tried, whether the continual mowing or the 
continual grazing of grass land, or, again, alternate mowing and 
grazing, be the best practice. Of course, the answer must depend 
largely on the particular conditions of the case, but the compari¬ 
son of areas thus differently treated, side by side, could not 
but be instructive. 

With the view of providing a place isolated from the rest 
of the farm, and where the Society's tuberculosis experiments 
could be carried out, an adjacent holding, one mile off and com¬ 
prising 65 acres of grass land (Charity Parm), was taken over 
in 1907. 

On the conclusion of the tuberculosis experiments, this area 
was thrown into the Wobum Farm; the buildings wore used 
for calf-rearing ^eriments, and, on one of the fields (West¬ 
brook), an experiment on the above subject was started. The 
19 acres composing the field were divided by wooden railings 
into three equal areas, one of which was to be mown every year, 
a second grazed every year, and the intermediate one alternately 
mown and grazed. 

In 1913 the whole area was hayed to see if the three parts 
were fairly alike, and, this proving so, basic slag, 7 owt., and 
sulphate of potash, 1 cwt., per acre were spread over all three 
parts, the recording of results starting with 1916 and continuing 
until 1921. In the case of the mown plots a return, reckoned 
to be equal to the crop removed in feeding, was given in the 
form of steamed bone flour. 

It was found that when hay was taken, the weight of hay 
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was rather more on the “ alternate ” plot than on the always 
mown ” plot; the former had more clover and gave a distinctly 
improved “bottom.’^ But neither of them was at all com* 
parable with the third plot (“ always grazed ”) in respect, at 
least, of luxuriance of clover, excellence of bottom herbage, and 
closeness of grazing by cattle. 

Faumyaro Manure Expeeimbnts. 

{a) Losses in Making and Storing Farmyard Manure, 

To Woburn, agr cultural science is indebted for the most 
complete series of experiments made in this country on the 
losses which Farmyard Manure undergoes in its making and 
subsequent storing. The results obtained were largely drawn 
upon by A. D. Hall and myself when we were engaged (1902) 
in a revision of Lawes & Gilbert’s Tables of 1875 (see Journal 
E.A.S.E,^ 1902, pp. 86-88). The feeding boxes erected by the 
Duke of Bedford in 1877 came in most usefully for this work, 
inasmuch as they were, practically, bullock pits having cemented 
floor and sides, so that no urine could escape as drainage. 
Bullocks were put in the eight separate pits; all the litter given 
was weighed, as also were all the foods and the water given; 
the manure remained in the pits until the experiment was over, 
a little fresh litter being spread each day. The manure thus 
formed a compact, well-trodden mass, which was then removed, 
being sampled as it was taken out, and analyses were subse¬ 
quently made. The manure was stored in a heap on ground 
well-beaten down, and covered with straw and earth. When 
the heap had settled down, it was thoroughly covered with earth 
and left until the autumn, when it was used for the continuous 
wheat plots, and samples of it were again drawn and analysed. 
The result of this storing was that at no time was there any 
leakage of urine or washing out of the soluble constituents 
by rain, and the manure, when taken out, was found to be 
thoroughly-weD rotted. 

From the first lot of samples it was ascertained what loss 
there had been during them aking of the manure; from the 
second lot what the subsequent loss in storing was. 

The manure was, of course, made under the best possible 
conditions; this, however, was necessary in order to provide 
a definite starting point, deductions from which could be made 
according as the conditions were proportionately less satisfactory. 

These experiments were carried out during the years 1899, 
1900, and 1901, and the average of the three years was taken 
for stating the general result, which was to show that the loss 
during the maJmg of the manure (which was cake- and com 
fed) under these conations amounted to from 16 to 18 per cent. 
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of the original nitrogen, and that another 16 to 18 per cent, 
was lost in the storing, thus making a total loss of 30 to 35 
per cent, of the total nitrogen contained in the original food 
and litter, by the time the manure was put on the land. As 
it was hardly likely that in ordinary circumstances such care 
would be taken as was here the case, it was estimated generally 
that in ordinary good farming practice the loss of nitrogen 
might fairly be put down at 60 per cent., and this figure was, 
accordingly, adopted in framing the revised Tables of Unex¬ 
hausted Manure Value. 


(6) Increase of Bulk of Manure produced by Consumption of Hay, 

In oonne:rion with a practice adopted by valuers in the 
K'orth of England, when hay is, in the one case, sold ofi the farm, 
or, on the other hand, consumed on the holding, it was found 
desirable to ascertain by actual experiment to what extent 
the bulk of manure produced is increased by the consumption 
of hay. Here, again, the feeding boxes just referred to came 
m most usefully, and, after feediug during the winter 1912-13 
one set of bullocks without hay and another with hay in addi¬ 
tion, it was found that the consumption of 1 ton of hay gave 
an iucrease, in volume of manure produced, of 66'18 cubic feet, 
or rather over 2 cubic yards, this weighing 1 ton 9 cwt. more. 
It was noticeable that the hay-fed manure was distinctly the 
better made. 

The experiment was repeated in the winter 1916-17 on a 
more extended scale, there being now four sets of bullocks, one 
set consuming the standard diet only, a second set this and hay 
additional, a third, cake additional, and a fourth, malt culms 
extra. Again, the extra bulk of manure produced was measured, 
and the results with hay were much as before, 2-38 cubic yards 
more being obtained from consuming one additional ton of hay. 
With cake additional to the standard diet there was but slight 
increase of bulk (0-28 cubic yard for 1 ton of cake consumed), 
but malt culms (a bulky food) gave even more incroaso than 
hay (2‘94; cubic yards from 1 ton consumed). 

Inasmuch as the practice in the North of England is to reckon 
1 ton of hay as producing, when consumed, an additional 6 cubic 
yards of manure, this duplicated experiment diows clearly that 
the amount is considerably over-estimated. 

The accounts of these experiments are recorded in Journal 
B,A,8.E,^ 1913, pp. 410-11, and 1917, pp. 244-8. 


ExPBKIMBNTS OIT ENSrCiAGB. 

The practice of ensilage has of late years undergone con¬ 
siderable modifications, mainly, however, in respect of the 
mechanical appliances used. It is seldom that one now finds 
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a bam converted into a silo, or a silo dug out of a hillside; 
these have been almost universally replac^ by the American 
device of large upright sUos standing in the open, and made of 
wooden staves or concrete blocks. 

But there has been little change as regards the green crops 
used, the method of their preservation, the changes that they 
undergo during storage, and the nature of the finsS product. 

It may be forgotten perhaps—^after this interval of time— 
that Woburn was among the first to take up this work, and that 
the Journals of the Society for 1886 and 1887 contain detailed 
accounts of experiments made in the years 1884-6, 1885-6, and 
1886-7, not only with different kinds of green fodder, but giving 
the defiled composition of the product, the losses involved in 
the process, and the feeding value of the silage, as determined 
by actual feeding trials. 

In 1884 the Duke of Bedford gave the Society the use of a 
bam in Wobum Park in which five silos of different size, cap¬ 
able of holding from 10 to 30 tons of green fodder, were con¬ 
structed, with brick walls cemented over, and concrete floors, 
the doorways being of jointed boards. Boards were placed on 
the top of the green fodder, and the weighting material consisted 
of stones put in wooden boxes and resting on the boards. All 
the green fodder put in the silos was weighed and analysed, and 
similarly, all that was removed was weighed and analysed at 
intervals. Eecords were kept of the temperatures attained, the 
losses incurred and the changes in composition. Lastly, feeding 
experiments were carried out on bullocks receiving the silage, 
as compared with others having other food of somewhat similar 
nature, each set otherwise receiving the same foods. 

In the first year, 1884-5, the experiment was with grass cut 
from the park land, this being of decidedly poor quality. The 
silage made was, in the subsequent feeding experiments, com¬ 
pared with roots and hay, the relative live-weight gains being :— 

Gain per head daily. 

Btillooks feeding on sUage.iS lb. 

„ „ „ roots and hay . . • 21* lb. 

Thus, when inferior grass was used for silage, roots and hay 
of good quality and giving approximately the same amount of 
dry matter as the si^ge, proved decide&y the better feeding, 
and the experiment brought out what is now well recognised, 
viz. that, whilst ensilage may provide succulent fodder for winter 
feeding, the quality of the product is very dependent upon that 
of the ori^al material used, and one can never expect to make 
good feeding material out of poor stuff, although the process 
may prevent the latter from being altogether wasted. 

The loss by moulding was not great; at the sides this never 
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penetrated above 2 in. inwards, except by the doorway, where 
mould extended to about 1 ft. inwards. The waste was found 
mostly at the comers, where trampling down and pressure had 
not been so regular. In each successive year these defects 
were remedied, and, as experience increased, the losses owing 
to spoiling of the material were reduced to quite small pro¬ 
portions. 

This same year a small silo was filled with chaflced clover. 
The total loss through evaporation, moulding, etc., was 8 per 
cent., 6*6 per cent, of this behag of water. No feeding experiment 
was made with this silage. 

In the next year, 1885-6, grass was again used, but this, 
instead of being the inferior park grass, was taken off a very 
fair pasture from a neighbouring farm. The silage was made 
in two different ways, 5ie one being “ sour ’’ silage, made by 
putting the grass in at once, load after load, imtii the silo was 
filled, and then closing it down and applying the pressure at 
once. The highest temperature reached in this case was 90® F. 
The other lot was ‘‘ sweet ” silage, made according to Mr. George 
Fry’s plan, where only a comparatively small amoimt of green 
stuff is put in at a time and this is allowed to heat up to 120® F. 
or so before more is added. The highest temperature reached 
was 150® F. The relative losses were {a) “ sour ” silage 6'6 per 
cent., (6) “ sweet ” silage 12*66 per cent. Both lots turned out 
very well and were distinctly different, the sweet ” silage having 
a very pleasant ** plum cate ” flavour. 

Feeding experiments were again conducted, roots and hay 
being compared with the silage. 

The results were:— 

Sow sUago. Sweet silage. 

Gain per bead Gain per beoi^ 
daily. dally* 

lb. oz. lb. or. 

Bullocks feeding on silage • .21 17 

„ „ „ roots and hay ,25 1 12i 

The roots and hay thus did rather better than the silage. 
The differences between the results of this experiment and 
those of the previous year were undoubtedly due mainly to the 
better quality of the grass now used. 

Another silo had been filled in 1884 with oats cut green, 
chaffed, and siloed. The loss in making was 15*05 per cent. 
A feeding experiment in 1886-6 with Imis as compared with 
roots and oat-straw-chaff gave:— 

1st escperiment. 2nd experiment. 

Gain per head Gain per head 

Bullocks feeding on oat silage, nearly 2 2j 

„ roots aaid chaff» H i; 
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In a further experiment the oat silage was compared with 
hay alone, and the results were 

1st experiment 2nd experiment. 

Gain per head Gain per head 
daily. daily, 

lb. lb. 

Bullocks feeding on oat silage • . 

** 99 99 k&y • • • ; 1 

Oats being, as one would allow, the better feeding material, 
it was not surprising that, as silage also, they provSi superior 
to either roots and straw-chaff or hay. It is worthy of notice 
that the oat silage had kept quite good for two years, and showed 
but little loss from moulding, ete. 

In 1886-7 the most complete experiment of the series was 
conducted, this consisting of the tafeg of a whole field on an 
adjoining farm and dividing it into two portions, one half being 
cut green and made into silage, the other half being cut and made 
into hay in the ordinary way. In each case samples were taken 
SB the silo was being filled or the stack of hay made. Once 
more a feeding experiment was conducted, this having the 
special advantage that silage and hay from the same grass were 
compared; the comparison, further, was not with roo^ and hay 
against silage, but as between grass made into silage and grass 
made into hay. The results were:— 

Gain per head 
daily, 
lb. 

Bullocks feeding on silage ..... 1-98 

$9 ,, ,, hay . » . . . 1*90 

There ^as, thus, but little difierenoe between the two sets, 
and, on going into the details of food consumed and the area 
used in producing this, the general conclusion was reached 
that:— 

acres of grass land made into silage were equal in feeding 

value to 2^ acres made into hay. 

Detailed Tables are given, in the JoumcH (1887), of the com¬ 
position of the grass, the silage produced and the hay made, 
also of the respective changes in composition and the losses 
occasioned with each mateiM. The silage showed a total loss 
of 7-29 per cent.; of this, 3-27 per cent, were of water; there 
was litue loss in total nitrogen, but albuminoids were partly 
converted into non-albuminoid hodi® (amides, etc.); the woody 
fibre was lessened in amount, as also lire insoluble albuminoids, 
while the soluble albuminoids were increased. 

This work provides a very full oontrihution to our know¬ 
ledge of the maMng of silage, and one which, though mechamoal 
improvements have suice been introduced, retains its value as 
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regards the changes that are produced, the losses that are 
incurred, and the feeding value of the silage. 

The general conclusions may be thus summed up:— 

1. IiSerior grass may, by the process of ensilage, be utilised 
and turned into succulent fodder for winter use, but not have 
nearly the feeding value of roots and fair quahty hay supplying 
equal dry matter* The value of the product will necessarily 
depend greatly on the nature of the material used; ensilage 
may make an inferior material palatable and save it from being 
wasted, but it will not make good stuff out of bad. 

2. '^en grass of average good quality is made into silage, 
whether as “ sour ” silage or as ‘‘ sweet silage, it will, as a 
feeding material, not be fuUy the equal of roots and hay, but 
win be only slightly inferior. 

3. That oats out green and made into silage will prove 
superior, as a feeding material, to roots and oat-straw-chafP, or 
to hay ^one. 

4. That an equal feeding return may be expected from 

acres of grass land made into silage as from 2i acres of fche 

same land made into hay. 

5. That the total loss in making grass into silage should 
not exceed 7 to 8 per cent. 

6. That silage, when once properly prepared, will keep 
perfectly well for a second or thSrd year. 

Varieties oe Crops, 

Trials of different varieties of crops have been intermittently 
carried on at Woburn; they are noted here under their different 
headings. 

1. Wheat, —^The following varieties have been grown—1903, 
three Canadian varieties (“ Eed Fife,’’ “ Preston,” “ Percy ”); 
1904, Red Fife ” ; 1904 and 1906, Red Fife ” and Square 
Head’s Master ”; 1910, five French varieties (“ Treasure,” 
“ White Marvel,” “ R^ Marvel,” “ Sensation,” Dread* 
nought”), “Little Joss,” “Wilhelmina” (Dutch), “Red 
Admiral ”; 1912, three French wheats (“ Hatif Inversable ” 
“Jolly Farmer,” “Sensation”), “Little Joss,” “Wi^eh^a” 
and “ Square Head’s Master ” ; 1914, “ Svalof ” (Swedish), 
“ Tystofte ” (Danish), “ Square Head’s Master.” 

Of the Canadian varieties “ Red Fife ” proved, in each case, 
the best, and fetched a higher price than the English wheat 
(36a. per quarter against 32a.), but the yield was lower (26*3 
bushels per acre against 29-6 bushels (1906) and 20-2 bushels 
against 33-8 bushels (1906)). 

In 1910 and 1912 the French varieties proved of little use; 
“ Little Joss ” in 1910 gave the best quality, but the English 
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wheat a bigger yield. “ Wilhelmina (Dutch), however, showed 
the highest produce of all, but the wheat possessed no strength. 
In 1912 “ Wilhelmina ” did not do so well, and ‘‘ Little Joss 
was just about as good as “ Square Head’s Master.” In 1914 
Square Head’s Master ” (29 bushels) proved superior to 
“ Tystofte ” (25 bushels) and to ” Svalof ” (17 bushels), and also 
fetched the highest price. 

2. Barky, —^The following were tried;—1899 and 1900, 
“Archer’s Stiff-Straw,” “Hallett’s Pedigree,” “Standwell,” 
“Danish,” “Goldthoipe,” “Moldavian,” “Golden Melon”; 
1901, the same varieties with “ Burton Malting ” additional; 
1912, “ Aircher’s Stiff-Straw,” “ Hallett’s Chevalier ” ; 1914, 
“ Archer’s Stiff-Straw,” “ Sv^of Primus ” (Swedish), “ Tystofte 
Prentice ” (Danish); 1915, “ Svalof Primus,” “ Tystofte Pren¬ 
tice,” and “ Chevalier.” 

Damsh barley, though it did well in 1899 and 1900, was 
inferior in 1901 to “ Goldthorpe ” and “ Burton Malting,” these 
then doing best. “Archer’s Stiff-Straw” in 1912 gave 8-10 
bushels more per acre than “ Hallett’s Pedigree,” and in 1914 the 
Danish “ Tystofte Prentice ” was as high-yielding as “ Archer’s 
Stiff-Straw,” both being somewhat superior to “ Svalof Priimus.” 

3. Oats, —^In 1889 “Cluster” and “American Triumph” 
proved superior to “ New Zealand.” In 1901 “ Tartar King,” 
“ Potato ” and “ Sandy ” oats were grown, the yields coming 
out in this order. In 1913, “Banner” (Canadhtn), “Sensa¬ 
tion ” (Canadian), “ Sparrowbill ” (New Zealand), and “ Abun¬ 
dance ” (Garton’s) were tried, “ Banner ” giving 10 bushels per 
acre more than any other variety. “ Abundance ” was second 
best, and the New Zealand variety the worst. 

In 1914 the varieties grown were “ Sval5f Victory ” (Swedish) 
—374 bushels per acre, “ Banner ”—34-6 bushels, “ Mammoth 
White Guster” (Canadian)—32-8 bushels and “Newmarket” 
—32*7 bushels, the “ SvalOf Victory ” further coming out highest 
in valuation. 

4. Swedes .—^In 1908 a trial was made of three varieties— 
“ Elephant,” “ Kangaroo,” “ Invicta,” and of these “ Invicta ” 
came out the best, giving about 1 ton more of roots per acre 
than the “ Kangaroo.” 

6. Samfoin .—^Erom 1900 to 1904 comparative trials were 
made of four different varieties—^two of these being English, 
viz. the giant and the common, and two Erench, also giant and 
common. The English varieties did considerably better than 
the corresponding Erench ones, the respective yields of green 
produce per acre being, for the five crops of eadi;— 

T. q. 

English ^iant . . 24 5 

Eimch giant... 11 7 


T. c. 

English common • 24 15 
Ermch common. . 17 10 
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6. Clovers ard Rye-Orasses .—^Trials of these are referred to 
under “ Experiments on Clovers and Grasses ” below. 

7. Lucerne .—^Trials of these are referred to under “ Lucerne ” 
(p. 140). 

8. linseed .—^Trials of these are referred to under Special 
Crops ” (p. 142). 

Expbbiments with Clovbbs and Geasses. 

(a) Duration of Life of Clovers. 

As early as 1883 experiments were started in Stackyard 
Field on growing different kinds of clover with the object of 
testing thSr duration of life, and how far they were affected by 
manuring. Small plots of (1) Perennial Red Clover, (2) Cow 
Grass, (3) AMke, (4) English White Clover, (5) Dutch White 
Clover were sown in 1883. By 1886 the Perennial Red, the 
Alsike and, to a large extent, the Cow-grass also had practically 
disappeared, the English White lasting, the Dutch \Wte also, 
but hardly so well. One-half of each plot was cut when the 
cbver came into flower, the other half cut when it was in full 
seeding. It was found that the better produce came from the 
half out in the flowering stage, which, no doubt, accounts for 
clovers lasting longer in permanent pastures. 

Of manures tried, nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammoioia 
were fatal to the clovers, and the only material that did any 
good was sulphate of potash. 

The plots were resown in 1886 and trefoil was added. Again 
it was found that the clovers practically would not continue on 
the same land for more than three years, owing to “ clover sick¬ 
ness.” Examination of the dying plants by Miss Ormerod— 
then Entomologist to the Society—led her to the conclusion 
that this was due to attacks of eel-worm (Tyhrtchis devastaitrix)^ 
but, in view of subsequent observations, it is very doubtful 
whether this supplies a full explanation. 

(6) Varieties of Clover., 

In 1902 Canadian and American varieties were sown, to 
compare with English; cuttings were taken in 1902 and again 
in 1903. Over i£.e two years Chilian Red was tih.e best and 
English Red next best; the other varieties (which included 
Canadian, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Oregon) 
were of doubtful value. In 1906 further trials were made, the 
clovers sown being Chilian, Canadian, Canadian Mammoth, Eng¬ 
lish Red, English late-flowering Red^ and Silesian Red. Crops 
were taken in 1906 and 1906, the English Red proving the 
best, the two Canadian varieties coming next, and the Chilian 
third. 
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(c) Clover and Qrass Mixtures (Wild WMte Clover). 

A good deal of attention having been directed about 1910 
to ** -wild white clover/’ it was resolved to put down in Stack¬ 
yard Field two plots, one containing ordinary white clover and 
the other wild white clover, in addition to the grass and other seeds 
which were common to each lot (perennial rye-grass, cockrfoot, 
timothy and red clover). These mixtures were sown in 1912 in 
a barley crop, and crops of hay were taken in 1913, 1914, 1915 
and 1916. The respective yidds per acre for the four crops 
were:— 

T. c. 

Mixture with ordinary white clover . . .90 

99 99 “Wild „ 9$ • • • 10 2 

More striking, however, than the weights, were the difierences 
between the resulting swards, for the wd white clover gave a 
close growth of clover of creeping nature, much superior to the 
other, and providing a much improved grazing area. This 
would seem to justify the inclusion—even at the higher cost of 
the seed—of a little wild white clover in any pasture that is 
going to be kept down for three to four years or more. 

(d) Varieties of Bye-Qrass. 

In 1886 trial plots were started, in Stackyard and Warren 
Fields, of four varieties of rye-grass, viz. (1) Annual, (2) Italian, 
(3) Perennial, and (4) Small-seeded rye-grass. These grew on 
until 1893 by which time they had become impure and were 
therefore resown, going on until 1898, when, again, they were 
no longer true. 

The general conclusions were that the Annual and the Italian 
rye-grass soon disappeared, the Small-seeded and Perennial 
varieties being more permanent in character. 

Agam, in 1911, further plots of (a) Italian rye-grass, (6) Pacey 
rye-grass and (c) Dutch rye-grass were sown, the crops of 
1912, 1913 and 1914 being taken. Of these, the Italian gave 
decidedly the highest yield, the other two not differing widdy 
from one another* 

Expebimbnts on Lxtobbnb. 

{a) Manwing of Lucerne. 

It has often been stated that Lucerne will only grow where 
there is plenty of lime in the soil. It was decided to try this 
at Woburn, where the soil is notoriously deficient in lime. The 
result was to show that lucerne, with suitable manuring, could 
be kept down on such soil, and without renewing it, giving 
good crops each year for ttoteen years. 
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In 1889 seven plots in Stackyard Field, where red clover 
had previously failed, were sown with lucemo and variously 
manured. These wont on well until 1895, giving three to four 
cuttings a year. Up to that time the manurings did not toll 
greatly, but, from 1896 on, the influence was very marked, the 
plots treated with nitrate of soda and with sulphate of am m onia 
respectively being almost ruined; phosphates used alone did 
little good, but the plots treated with sulphate of potash and, 
better still, those with sulphate of potash and mixtures of phos- 
phatio and nitrogenous materials gave very greatly increased 
yields, and remained quite luxuriant to the time the experiment 
was closed (1901). 

In the spring of 1902 the plots were resown and the manures 
once more appUed. This was continued until 1907, the results 
being just the same as in the earlier series, and showing the 
necessity for potash in some form. Each year of this experi¬ 
ment the plots manured vsdth mixtures of phosphates and mtro- 
gen with sulphate of potash gave far and away the highest yields. 
The actual combinations used per acre were:—Superphosphate 
4 cwt., bone dust 4 cwt., sulphate of potash 4 owt., and either 
sulphate of ammonia 2 cwt., or nitrate of soda 2 cwt. Hence, 
though nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, if used alone, 
destroyed the crop, their combination with phosphates and 
potash was highly beneficial, the experiment showing, further, 
that lucerne, with a suitable manuring, could be quite well 
grown on a soil even when deficient in Sme. 

(6) Vwrietiea of Lucerm. 

From 1906 to 1910 a trial of three varieties of lucerne was 
made—^the ordinary Provence, an American and a Canadian 
variety being compared. The Canadian variety gave consider¬ 
ably the highest return, but, there being some doubt as to the 
source of the seed, the experiment was restarted in 1911, seed 
of known origin being then procured in each case. The different 
varieties were:—^Arizona, Canadian, Provence, Turkestan, Rus¬ 
sian (European and Ajsiatic), North American. One half of each 
variety was sown in a barley crop, and the other half without a 
covering crop. The experiment was carried on successfully to 
1916. The three varieties that singled themselves out as most 
successful were Russian (Europe), Provence and Canadian—the 
Russian being best throughout—^then, at the outset, the Cana¬ 
dian came next, but finally the Provence proved second best. 
The Turkestan was a complete failure. 

As between sowing with a crop and sowing bare, the latter 
at first yielded best, but, in the end, there was nothing to 
choose. 
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SXJGAB-BBET. 

Sugar-beet bas been grown at Woburn at intervals since 
1910, and it has been quite clearly shown there that this crop 
—and of such size and quality as the manufacturer of sugar 
would require—can perfectly weU be grown in this country. As 
a rule, the comparison has been one with mangels, and details 
of relative produce under similar treatment, of sugar contents, 
of loss in cleaning, etc., have been collected. 

In 1910 mangels gave a crop of 31 tons 11 cwt. per acre as 
against 12 tons 2 cwt. of sugar-beet. The mangels had 6 per 
cent, of sugar, the sugar-beet 14*63 per cent. (1‘82 tons of sugar 
per acre). 

In 1911 selected seed was used, the kinds tried being (1) 
“Vihnorin’s Improved White,” (2) “Klein Wanzleben N.,” 
(3) “ Klein Wanzleben Z.” 

Of these, “ Klein Wanzleben Z.” was somewhat the best; 
the average produce of all three varieties being 7 tons 10 cwt. 
of washed roots per acre, containing 15*79 per cent, of sugar 
(1 ton 4 cwt. sugar per acre). 

In a comparison of mangels and sugar-beet the same year 
(1911) mangels gave 44 tons 4 cwt. per acre of roots (uncleaned) 
against 23 tons 15 cwt. (unwashed) of sugar-beet. On washing the 
roots it was found that the mangels lost 13 per cent, of their 
weight, the sugar-beet about 36 per cent. 

An estimate was made that year of the relative cost of 
growing the two crops, and it was reckoned that the sugar-beet 
cost £2 an acre more to grow than the mangels. 

Another trial on these lines in 1912 gave similar losses in 
washing (13 per cent, and 30 per cent.), and the sugar-beet 
then grown contained 17*5 per cent, of sugar. 

SraoiAL Crops. 

From time to time new or special crops have been grown 
at Woburn with the view of jSnding out n any of them were 
likely to be worth following up fuxtikier. 

{a) LaChyrus aylvestris .—^The first of these was Lathyrus ayl- 
vesirisy a forage plant for which a great future was predicted. 
It was first grown on a small plot m 1888, a larger one being 
sown in 1890. This grew quite well until 1900, giving each 
year about tons per acre of green fodder. By IWl the plot 
had become foul and was given up, more especially as it was 
found that, though it gave an abundant crop, stock could not 
be got to feed on it properly. 

(6) Qorae was another crop similarly tried on some very poor 
sandy land. This was French gorse, sown first in 1897. The 
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crop came up and grew quite well; it was used in {oeding ox- 
periments with both bullocks and sheep. But it was found 
very (Bfficult to bruise the gorse and got it into proper condition 
for feeding. Bruising it with wooden mallets was tried, and 
ultimately a “ Gorse Masticator ” was purchased, but this did 
the work only imperfectly and at great expenditure of energy. 
Moreowmr, after ilie gorse had been prepared, it was found that 
sheep could not be got to eat above 1 lb. of it daily. In feeding 
experiments 1 lb. of gorse was proved to be capable of replacing 
2 lb. of swedes, but not to successfully take the place of ^ lb. 
of hay-chaff. It was found to be best when used fresh out, 
and to do better when mixed with hay-chaff than when used 
by itself. 

The difficulty and cost of preparing the gorse proved alto¬ 
gether fatal to its general employment. 

(c) Crimaon, Ohver {TrifoUwa incarnahm). —^Ihis, a new crop 
to the district, was successfully grown on the farm, tot in 1901, 
it giving then 2 tons per acre of hay. Since then it has several 
times been taken as an ordinary farm crop. In 1904 the white 
variety of Trifolium was grown as wril; this comes to maturity 
later &an the red. It gave at Woburn an almost equal yield 
of hay to the red, and would be useful for following up the red 
variety where a succession of crops is desired. 

(d) Soya Berm .—Several attempts have been made to culti¬ 
vate this at Woburn, but none have succeeded, the first i^st 
invariably killing the plant before it came to maturity or 
produced pods with beans. This trial was made in 1912 and 
continued in 1913 and 1914. 

(e) Gram {Oicer cmeiimm) was similarly tried but also never 
matured. 

(/) Linseed .—^This was tot started in 1912 and grew quite 
well. Briga seed was sown in 1918, and m 1914 an experiment 
was tried (Great Hill) with different varieties, viz. Morocco, 
Steppe, La Plata and White-flowering Dutch. La Plata was 
the best, giving 20'3 bushels of seed to the acre, this containing 
38-39 per cent, of oil. Morocco seed (19*9 bushels per aero) 
was next best. 

ig) Makte .—^Tbis was grown in 1894 and in 1897 os a fodder 
crop. It gave 20 tons per acre of green fodder the first year 
and 17 tons per acre the latter year. 

Piiiiviamoir ov Potato Djbbash. 

The Woburn soil is well adapted to the growing of potatoes, 
and this crop is usually taken every year. 

For just about twenty years records were kept at Woburn of 
the effect, in preventing “Potato Disease,” of spraymg the 
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potato crop mth. sulphate of copper in the different forms in 
which it is commonly used, Le., as “BouilKe Bordelaise,” “ BouxUie 
Bordelaise sucr^e,” “Burgundy Mixture/* “Woburn Paste,” 
“ Strawsonite,” etc. 

Many different varieties of potatoes were grown during the 
period 1892-1911 over which the experiments spread, and most 
of the suggested ways of application were tried. It is unneces¬ 
sary to deal with these in detail, as the separate accounts in the 
Journal can be referred to. It will suffice to state the general 
conclusions come to, as, though not infrequently no disease 
whatever appeared, it was clear that, when it did appear, the 
spraying wi^ sulphate of copper and lime, in some form or 
other, when applied at the right time, was undoubtedly instru¬ 
mental in greatly checking, if not altogether preventing, the 
ravages of the &ease. ^o, even when no disease showed 
itself, the result of the spraying was to extend the period of 
growth of the crop and to give an increased yidd. With early 
varieties spraying was seldom necessary, as they ripened, as a 
rule, before any disease came, but, with main crops, spraying 
was always advisable. It was found, however, to be of little 
use to spray after disease had once shown itself. 

As between the different applications suggested—^both in 
liquid and in dry powder form—^all were found to be beneficial, 
and, on the whole, nothing answered better than the original 
“ Bouillie Bordelais© ” or mixture of sulphate of copper, lime 
and water, applied by a hand sprayer or by special apparatus 
fixed to the back of a cart. 

This practice is now adopted generally over the farm, whether 
disease appears or not, and is found to be, in any case, a wise 
precaution. 


“ IteoHB AJSTB Toe ” nsr Swedes. 

The poverty of the Woburn soil in lime made it a convenient 
on© for carrying out experiments on the prevention and cure 
of “ finger and toe ” in swedes. 

An exhaustive series of trials with different materials was 
commenced in 1896 and carried on successively until 1904. At 
the outset a large number of substances which hid been suggested 
as remedies were applied, these including sulphate of copper, 
sulphate of iron, borax, carbonate of soda, bleaching powder, 
basic slag, kainit, common salt, gas lime, burnt lime, etc. The 
majority of these were gradually eliminated as they came to 
prove ineffective in preventing the coming of the disease, or in 
checking it when once started. The only really effective forms 
were those in which lime figured. Basic slag to some extent 
seemed to be beneficial, but it was not the perfect our© that 
lime showed itself to be. None of the other suggestions proved 
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in any way of value. From 1900 on, the work resolved itself 
mainly into the application of lime in the different forms of 
lump lime, finely-divided lime, carbolised lime, gas lime, etc,, 
and, while finely-divided lime, put on at the rate of 10 cwt. 
per acre, did quite well, no plan was found more effective than 
that of giving the land a good dressing of 2 tons of burnt lime 
to the acre. The adoption of this practice—^which has been 
followed regularly over the farm wherever swedes are to be grown, 
and the repetition of the liming at intervals, have resulted in 
swede crops free from “ finger and toe being now regularly 
grown. 

Inoculation ob* Ceops. 

From an early date attention was given at Woburn to this 
new branch, and more particularly after my visit in 1896 to 
Germany for the purpose of enquiring into the system introduced 
by Nobbe at Tharand (Saxony). These earlier inoculation 
media, of which Nobbe’s Nitragin ” was an instance, proved, 
however, unsatisfactory. Then, in 1905, trials were made of 
new methods put forward by JBtiltner (Germany) and by Moore 
(America). This enquiry was made at the request of the Board 
of Agriculture, and comprised experiments on peas, beans, tares, 
red clover, soya bean, and meHlotus. But, again, there was 
nothing tending to show any accrued benefit. 

In 1908 W. B. Bottomley took up the subject, putting for¬ 
ward Nitro-Bacterine ” as a new inoculating preparation. 
This, though tried in 1908 and 1909 on lucerne and white clover 
in Stackyard Meld, proved of no benefit either. 

The work was then transferred to the Pot-culture Station 
(1908 and 1910), and carried on upon lucerne and diflEerent 
clovers, but still without attending success. In 1912 another 
American method (in which the seed was steeped before sowing) 
was brought out. It was tried in the field on clover and lucerne 
during 1912, 1913, and 1914, and, though at fia^t it seemed to 
give some promise of success, this was not maintained. 

In 1914 Bottomley brought out his new peat preparation, 
“ Humogen,” and, to this, extensive trials were given in 1914 on 
barley, mustard, and peas, in 1915 on oats, mustard, and peas, 
and in 1916 on barley. The general result of all was the entire 
failure to prove that any increased nitrifying action was set up. 
In field work and with grain crops no advantage was foirnd, and 
in pot-culture work it was only such green crops as mustard 
that ever showed any gain. 

This long series of trials, therefore, thou^ very desirable 
and necessary from the point of scientific enquiry, failed to show 
that any of the inoculating methods put forward possessed any 
claim to practical value. 
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Maotbial Experiments. 

During the forty-five years of the Woburn farm^s existence 
many different manurial experiments were carried out, apart 
from those comprising the chief work of the station. 

These were, however, mostly on other fields than the experi¬ 
mental one—Stackyard Field—^and, for reasons already given, 
there does not attach to them the same accuracy as applies to 
Stackyard Field trials. They were, however, in each case car¬ 
ried out with every care, and only such are here selected, from 
the many, as bore the test of scrutiny. 

For instance, from 1880 to 1886 two extensive series, with 
crops in rotation, were carried out on Warren Field and on 
Lansome Field on the comparative value of soluble and insoluble 
phosphates. In each case the duplicates showed a want of 
agreement, and it was felt better not to attempt to draw any 
conclusions. 

Similar failure has already been recorded in the attempt to 
supplement the Stackyard Field experiments on the unexhausted 
value of cake and corn by another series in Lansome Field which 
went on from 1886 to 1903. Many like instances of failure— 
inseparable from experimental work—might be recorded. To 
those selected for notice, accordingly, the greater attention may 
well be given. 


{a) Farmyard Manure, 

The earliest was in 1889, when, on the conclusion of a feeding 
experiment with bullocks, the dung produced from the feeding 
with decorticated cotton cake was compared m its results on a 
potato crop with that from undecorticated cotton cake. At the 
same time ordinary farmyard manure was used on another plot, 
and, on a fourth, artificial manure consisting of superphosphate, 
kainit, and sulphate of ammonia. The results were;— 

Rrodnee of Potatoes 
per acre. 

T. 0. 

With dimg from decorticated cotton cake . . 8 13 

„ „ „ undecorticated „ »> • .76 

„ ordinary farmyard manure. « . . 7 16 

„ artificie^ ....... 9 9 

This was partly repeated in 1903 (also on potatoes), when 
manure made in the feeding-boxes from high-feeding was 
compared with that from low-feeding of cake. The results 
were:— 

Produce of Potatoes 
per acre. 

T. c 

Manure from high-feeding.6 IS 

„ „ low-feeding.3 19 
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In each case the higher and more nitrogenous feeding pro¬ 
duced a considerably better result than the lower, but it was 
also brought out that farmyard manure alone would not give as 
good a return as artificials, in the case of the potato crop. 

(6) Potash and Nitrogen for Potatoes. 

The question as to whether sulphate of potash or kainit was 
the better manuring for potatoes was tried at Woburn in 1904 
and 1906. Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda were 
simultaneously tried also. 

The results each year were in agreement; 1 owt. per acre 
of sulphate of potash proved better than 4 cwt. per acre of 
kainit, and, while there was little between sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda, the balance, on the whole, was in favour of 
sulphate of ammonia. Cyanamide (Nitrolim) was tried in 1908, 
but was not the equal of either sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda. 

(c) 8aU for Mangels. 

The addition of salt to nitrate of soda as a top-dressing for 
mangels was tried in 1906, 1906, 1907, and 1908, farmyard 
manure bdng used as well in all cases. The addition of 1 cwt. 
per acre of salt to 1 owt. per acre of nitrate of soda gave increases 
over that from 1 owt. of nitrate of soda alone, of 19 cwt., 6 cwt., 
7 owt. per acre in the three first years. In the fourth year the 
salt was used in increasmg amounts, 1 cwt., 2 cwt., 4 cwt., 6 cwt. 
per acre, the crop with 6 cwt. reaching the high figure of 41J tons, 
a very big crop for the Woburn land. The best results gener¬ 
ally were obtained with the use of 2 cwt. per acre of salt added 
to 1 owt. per acre nitrate of soda, along with dung. 

In 1908 cyanamide (Nitrolim) was tried also, but did not do 
as well as nitrate of soda. 

(d) Nitrogenous Top-dressings for Com Crops. 

The top-dressings used comprised soot, nitrate of soda, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, cyanamide (Nitrolim), nitrate of ammonia 
and nitrate of lime, the crops experimented on being wheat 
(1906, 1909,1913), barley (1909 and 1919), oats (1909 and 1910), 
mangels (1909 and 1910). 

(1) In the case of Wheats soot at the rate of 20 bushels per 
acre gave (1906) 36-1 bushels per acre, and 40 bushels of soot 
42*1 bushels of com, as against 34*6 bushels of corn with 1J cwt. 
per acre of nitrate of soda (the equivalent in nitrogen of 20 bushels 
of soot). Twenty bushels of soot cost less than 1J owt. of nitrate 
of soda, and so the advantage rested with the soot. In 1909 
nitrate of soda did better than sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of Erne, cyanamide beiag inferior to either. In 1913 nitrate of 
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ammonia produced 1 bushel more corn per acre than nitrate of 
soda supplying the same amount of nitrogen. 

(2) With Barley the results in 1909 were uncertain, but Pot- 
culture trials in 1919, while showing no great differences between 
the salts, except that granular Nitrolim proved inferior to the 
others, gave rather an advantage in favour of nitrate of soda. 

(3) 0af5.—Pot-culture experiments in 1909 and field ones in 
1910 with nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of lime 
and cyanamide showed that, if the same amount of nitrogen 
were put on, the form did not matter greatly. 

(4) Mangels, —^Experiments in 1909 and repeated in 1910 
show^ sulphate of ammonia not to be as good a top-dressing 
for mangels as nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime. 

(e) Magnesia for Wheat. 

Extensive field trials on the infiuence of magnesia on wheat 
were conducted in the years 1909, 1913, 1914, 1915,1916, and 
1917. It was found that the principal factor was the considera¬ 
tion of the relative amounts of lime and magnesia existing in 
the soil. So long as the addilion of magnesia did not raise the 
amount of magnesia in the top 6 in. of soil above that of the 
lime, some advantage followed the employment of magnesia, 
the crop being stronger, tillering out better, and being of a darker 
green colour. But as soon as the magnesia exceeded the lime, 
then a decided lowering of crop resulted. This met with ample 
confirmation in experiments conducted in the Pot-culture Sta¬ 
tion. A milling test carried out in 1909 showed that as more 
magnesia was used the grain became more and more inferior. 

(/) Magnesia for Mangels. 

A trial in 1914 gave 21 tons 12 cwt. of roots per acre when 
magnesia had been used as against 20 tons 18 ewt. without it. 
In this case the magnesia (2 tons per acre) had been given to 
the previous crop (wheat). 

{g) Magnesia for Potatoes. 

The use of magnesia in some form has been advocated for 
potatoes. In 1908 magnesia itself at the rate of 3 cwt. and 6 cwt* 
per acre seemed to indicate a benefit, but this was discounted in 
the repetition of the experiment in 1909 when magnesia in the 
several forms of magnesia (oxide), carbonate of magnesia, mag¬ 
nesian lime and magnesian limestone was used, a lowering of 
crop in all cases following its use. 

(A) Leather Powder as a Marmre. 

Many attempts have been made to utilise leather waste as 
a manure, and different methods of treating it, so as to make 
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its nitrogen available, have been sought, though with but in¬ 
different success. 

Experiments at Woburn in 1919 on swedes, with both natural 
and treated leather powder, led to no favourable conclusion, 
and Pot-culture experiments on wheat the same year with like 
materials also showed leather to be ineffective. 


Experiments on Liming. 

In addition to the striking results shown in Stackyard Field 
on the continuous wheat and barley plots, lime has also been 
tried in Botation experiments. Applying, in January, 1908, 
2 tons of lump lime per acre in one case, and 10 cwt. of ground 
lime per acre in another, 41 bushels of barley were obtained in 
1908 with the lump lime as against 30*6 bushels with ground 
lime, and only 24 bushels where no lime had been put on. The 
wheat crop of this rotation gave, in 1910, 42 bushels per acre 
with ground lime against 37 bushels with no lime. 

In Lansome Field, in 1889, an application of 2 tons of lime 
per acre did much good, but one of 4 tons per acre effected no 
further improvement, but rather the reverse. 

In 1919, on Series B in Stackyard Field, a very complete 
series of twelve plots was started in order to compare the respec¬ 
tive influences of lime and of chalk. Two plots were left un¬ 
limed ; five received lime in amounts varying from 10 cwt. to 
4 tons per acre, and the other five had chalk instead of lime. 
Barley was the crop in 1919, swedes following in 1920 and 
barley in 1921. So far as the experiment went, the indications 
were in favour of lime being superior to chalk. 

Meanwhile a duplicate experiment has been carried on at 
the Pot-culture Station, wheat being taken each year. The 
crops have showm a progressive iucrease with hmo up to 3 toaas 
per acre, 4 tons proving rather excessive—as was found on plot 
2bb of the Continuous Wheat in Stackyard Fiold. With chalk, 
there has been a similar, though not so strongly marked increase, 
and there is evidence to show that the caustic lime does not, 
as is generally believed, lose its caustic eftcct at once. 


MisoeliuSNEoits Experiments. 

(a) Eiln^^drying of Barley. 

^ The influence of Iriln-drying barley seed before sowing was 
tried in 1886, 1899, and 1890, and again in 1900, but in every 
case with no benefit accruing. It is probable that it is only 
in an exceptional season that such a measure is desirable. 
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(6) Thick and Thin Sowing of Wheat. 

A field e^criment on sowing wheat at different rates was 
carried out in 1901, the thinner seeding, one of 8 pecks per 
acre, proving the best. This experiment was several times 
repeated at the Pot-oulture Station with like result. 

(c) Late Pulling of Mangels. 

It has been said that it is a mistake to keep mangels long 
in the ground. To test this, the crop of 1906 was taken up 
partly on October 10 and partly on November 12, It was 
found that in the extra month the weight increased from 18 tons 
4 cwt., to 24 tons 7 owt., and, further, that the iucrease was not 
due to water, the roots being in no way inferior in keeping 
qualities. 

(d) Absorption of Arsenic by Crops. 

A set of experiments was conducted in 1901 on bdialf of the 
Eoyal Commission on Arsenical Poisoning, the account of which 
is included in the Report of the Commission. The object was 
to see whether ordinary farm crops took up arsenic either from 
manures in which it might occur, or when arsenic was added 
direct to the soil. The work was conducted on barley and on 
swedes, and it was found that arsenic did not enter into the 
matured grain of the corn crop, nor into the bulb of the root 
crop, but that it might be found alike in the green leaves of 
the swedes and in the green stalks of the com crop i£ out early. 

(e) Manurial Value of Sewage Sludge. 

In 1907 and 1908, and again in 1914, experiments on the 
manurial value of different sewage sludges were carried out for 
the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, the results being 
set out in the Report of that Commission. 


Weed Pebventioe. 

Both in the field, and, previously, at the Pot-culture Station, 
experiments have been carried out on the prevention of weeds. 
Kie principal weeds worked on have been:— 

Wild Poppy, WM Oats, Wild Chrysanthemum, Nettles, and 
Wild Onion. 

Spraying with sulphate of copper has been found effective 
in r^ucing wild poppy; salt and (better still) kainit have 
destroyed nettles, and lime, at the rate of 2 tons per acre, has 
succeeded in keeping down wild chrysanthemum in the field. 

The principal work, however, that has occupied attention 
has been that in finding a remedy for wild onion, a great pest 
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on heavy land, though, not occurring on light land like that of 
Wobum. 

After many attempts made at the Pot-culture Station to 
destroy •wild onion by chemical agencies such as carbolic acid, 
sulphocyanide of ammonium, and even oil of vitriol, none of 
these were foimd effective or practical of application, nor were 
such methods as deep-ploughing, cutting the heads of the plants 
off, or even pulling up the bulbs by hand; the wild onion seemed 
to come again thicker than ever. Attention was ‘then directed, 
as the outcome of experiments at -the Pot-culture Station, to 
methods for alteri^ the physical condition of the soil, in lighten¬ 
ing this, opening it up and so making drainage more complete. 
It was found, for instance, that if the soil were lighten^ by 
putting a layer of ashes or road-drift under it, or by mixing 
ashes with it, -the onions would no longer thrive. Such methods, 
however, were not applicable on the field scale. 

A field of 24 acres at Chelsing, near Ware (Herts), which had 
been practically rendered useless through the spread of wild 
onion on it, was offered to the Society in 1902, and, after several 
trials •with different chemicals, 1 abandoned these and set about 
ways of altering the mechanical and physical condition of the 
soil. In this connection I was led to think of Mr. Robert H. 
Elliot’s (difton Park, Kelso) system of growing strong grasses 
(cocksfoot, tail fescue, tall oat grass, etc.) and deep-rooting 
plants like chicory, bumet, kidney vetch, yarrow, etc., which 
acted, as he maintained, as tillers of the soil,” opening it out 
and making it more pervious. In 1904 I had a pa:^ of the field 
put in with Elliot’s mixture and another part •with lucerne. 
Good hay crops were obtained from 1906 to 1910, after which 
the lucerne began to fail. It had been noticed, during the 
growing of the crops, that the wild onion was very much reduced 
on the lucerne part, while on the ** Elliot ” plot there was no 
onion to be seen. The land was ploughed up in autumn, 1910, 
and, when turned up, no onion bulbs could be found on tho 
“ElKot” plot, and comparatively few on the lucerne plot, 
whereas on the rest of -the field the onion was as thick as over. 

There is little doubt that the growing of the deep-rooting 
grasses, clovers and plants had effected the opening out of the 
soil and the removal of the water, producing a condition of 
things unsuitable for the further spread of the wild onion. 

FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 

In the earlier years, and almost regularly up to 1901, feeding 
experiments were carried out at Woburn with both bullocks and 
sheep. After 1901, in consequence of financial difficulties and 
the uncertainties of prices of purchased feeding materials, these 
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experiments were, for the most part, given up. From 1912 to 
1918, however, a series of experiments on calf-rearing was con¬ 
ducted. For the buUook-feeding experiments the special feed¬ 
ing-boxes erected by the Duke of Bedford were found most 
useful, and here, as stated, the important experiments which 
determined the losses in making and storing farmyard-manure 
were carried out. The calf-rearing experiments were conducted 
at Charity Farm in the huts and pens specially erected for the 
Society’s inquiry into Tuberculosis in Cattle. All the sheep¬ 
feeding experiments were with sheep feeding off the root-crop 
in the open. 


A. BTOLOOK-XEEDiNa Expebiments. 

These took mostly the form of trying one food, or combina¬ 
tion of foods, against another, and were carried out on practical 
lines, rather tlmn with the idea of establishing any theoretical 
point in feed^, or as bearing on the chemical constituents of 
foods. The idea was to adopt a system such as the ordinary 
good practical stock-keeper would use, but to note quantities 
consumed, gains obtained, etc., and to put these on record. 

For a considerable number of years the farmyard-manure 
used on the continuous wheat and barley crops in Stackyard 
Field was regularly made in the feeding-boxes, definite amounts 
of cake, meal, roots, hay, and straw being consumed. The 
bullocks that had made this were, later on, used for feeding 
experiments. 

(1) Linseed Cake v. Decorticakd CoUm Cake and Maize^- 
meal .—^In this experiment, carried on for three seasons—1878-9 
to 1880-1—the feeding values of linseed cake and a mixture 
of decorticated cotton cake and maize-meal were compared, la 
each year the mixture of decorticated cotton cake and maize- 
meal produced the larger increase and at a less cost. 

(2) Cake v. Home^^grown Produce .—^The comparative value of 
cake-foeding and that with home-grown produce was tried in 
1887-8 and 1891-2, the cake being either linseed cake (1891-2), 
or a mixture of linseed cake, decorticated cotton cake and maize- 
meal (1887-8), the home-grown produce being beans, oats, and 
barley or else wheat, oats and barley. In such comparisons 
a deternaining factor is, of course, the prices of the different 
foods at the time, and the variability of these tells against the 
appKoability of the results at another time when the respective 
prices may be very different. 

In the first series the greater gain of weight was witibi the 
cake-feeding, in the second the gains were much alike, the cake- 
fed animals, however, killed ” better than those fed on home 
produce. 

At a later date (1901-2) this experiment was repeated, when 
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a mixture of linseed cake, decorticated cotton cake and maize- 
meal gave a daily gain per head of 2’38 lb. as against one of 
1-93 lb. with beans, oats, and wheat. The feeding with home¬ 
grown produce took longer and so cost more, though the meat 
was better, the cake-feeing giving rather excessive fat. 

In yet another and earlier trial (season 1894-6) cake (linseed 
cake and decorticated cotton cake) was partly replaced^ by 
home-grown wheat and barley. The gains of both live-weight 
and dead-weight in the two sets were much alike; the entire 
question of economy turned, therefore, upon the respective 
prices of the cereals and the cake. If the price of home-grown 
produce was low, it was feasible to economically reduce the cake 
bill by the use of wheat and barley in part substitution for 
cake. 

(3) Decorticated v. Undecorticated Cotton Cake. —^The com¬ 
parison of decorticated and undccorticated cotton cake was 
made in two different seasons, 1888-9 and 1890-1. The respec¬ 
tive gains per head daily were:— 

188S-9. X890-1. 

lb. lb. 

With Decorticated cotton cake . . 2*21 2*38 

„ undecorticated „ „ . . 1*97 1*84 

A decided advantage thus followed the feeding with decorti¬ 
cated cake, and if manorial values also were taken into account 
this would be still greater. 

(4) Cake replacing Hay. —^In 1889-90 the experiments took 
the form of seeing how far cake might replace hay. The cake¬ 
feeding (with linseed cake and decorticated cotton cake) was 
of two orders—^high-feeding and low-feeding. The high cake¬ 
feeding gave a daily gain per head of 3'12 lb., the low cake- 
feeding one of 2-64 lb., and feeding with no cake but with hay 
used freely, 1-36 lb. only. The high-feeding with cako was 
fotmd to bo the most economical, and that with hay and no cake 
the least so. The bullocks in the hay lot consumed 16 lb. a 
head daily of hay. 

(6) Earth-nv^ Cakes. —^Earth-nut (ground-nut) cake was tried 
in 1891-2 in conjunction with the cake and home-grown produce 
experiment of that season, and was found to be as efficient as 
beans. 

(6) Dispensing with Boots. —^The attempt was made in 1893-4 
to dispense with roots. Roots and straw were given as against 
straw with linseed oil poured over it, but the latter feeding did 
not answer at all, and it had to be altered to supplying an equal 
amount of od in linseed cake. This set of bullocks then 
improved, but never became the equal of those having roots, 
so that tixe attempt to replace roots was not successful,' and 
roots were practically found to be indispensable. 
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(7) Economy in Boot-feeding .—^Economy in the feeding of 
roots was next tried (1896-6 and 1896-7). The roots were kept 
down to 35 lb. a head daily in one case against 60-56 lb. in the 
other, the diEEerence being made up to the lighter feeding by 
hay and straw-chaff. The result in each season went to show 
that, while the heavy root-feeding did rather the better, there 
was no marked difference in the respective gains, so long as the 
same amount of dry matter was given. Hence, when roots are 
scarce they may be economised without much loss, but when 
plentiful it is advisable to use them freely. 

(8) Dried Grains v. Hay.—An experiment in the season 
1897-8 had for its object the seeing whether dried grains would 
successfully replace hay in feeding. It was found that, while 
this could not be done entirely, the partial replacement of hay 
by dried grains could be carried out to advantage. 

(9) Early Feeding of Mangels .—^The early feeding of man¬ 
gels to bullocks —i e., previous to Christmas—^is believed to be 
inadvisable. The swede crop of 1898 being short and mangels 
plentiful and well-matured, the latter were fed early to bullocks, 
which had, severally, undecorticated cotton cake, bean meal, 
and hay in order to prevent any possible scouring. The 
mangels were fed from December 1, 1898; 28 lb. per head 
daily were taken at first without trouble, but 36 lb. proved too 
much. Hay was found ineffective in stopping scouring, but 
both undccorticated cotton cake and bean meal succeeded in 
this respect, and, gradually, the animals were worked up to 
take 40 lb. and then 46 lb. of mangels per head daily, and did 
quite well. 

(10) Use of CondimeTVts, etc .—The use of additional flavour¬ 
ing and condimental foods for bullocks was tried in the season 
1900-1, locust-bean, spice, and molasses being then tried. It 
did not appear, however, that, when good ordinary foods were 
used, there was any case made out for the inclusion of “ appe¬ 
tisers of such nature as tried, nor was their employment found 
to enable more straw-chaff and other bulky food to be taken. 

B. SHBUP-XEEnma Experimunts, 

(1) Malt V. Barley .—Barley and malt as foods for sheep 
wore compared in 1882-3, and at the same time pea meal was 
also tried. Each set received linseed cake as well, with swedes 
and hay and straw-chaff. Malt proved rather better than the 
same quantity of unmalted grain, though the difference was 
not great, and the mixture of pea meal with linseed cake was 
bettor than that of either the malt or the barley with linseed 
cake. 

This experiment was lepeated in 1891-2 with some modifi- 
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cations, one lot of sheep now having linseed cake alone as addi¬ 
tional food, a second lot having linseed cake and barley, and 
the third linseed cake, barley, and malt. The respective gains 
per head daily were:— 

With linseed cake .... 

„ „ „ and barley. 

„ „ „ barley and malt. 

At the respective prices the feeding on linseed cake alone 
was the most profitable, and the addition of malt to barley 
^d not repay the cost. 

(2) Cake v. Home-grown Prodmoe. —^Home-grown foods as 
again^ cake were tried in 1886-6, and again in 1886-7. 

Txl 1886-6, wheat, used whole, gave a slightly better gain 
than linseed cake, and was superior to oats and barley-meal 
mixed, it being also, at then current prices, the most economical 
feeding. When, however, in 1886-7, decorticated cotton cake 
was added to the foods tried, the gain with its use was decidedly 
the highest and obtained at the lowest cost. Wheat stood 
second, and, as in 1886-6, was slightly superior to linseed cake. 
The use of barley-meal as an addition to either linseed cake or 
decorticated cotton cake carried no advantage with it. 

A further experiment in 1887-8 in which only home-grown 
foods were used, confirmed the superiority of wheat, while be¬ 
tween oats and barley, or a mixture of the two, there was little 
to choose. 

In a later experiment (1894r^) the pa/rtial svhstitution of lin¬ 
seed cake by wheat or barley was tried, linseed cake and barley 
proving rather better than linseed cake and wheat, or than 
linseed cake alone. 

(3) Heavy-feeding v. Light-feeding, —^The heavy-feeding of 
cake and corn as against light-feedi^ of these was a subject 
of experiment in 189i3-4,1 lb. of a mi^ure of linseed cake and 
barley being given as against *60 lb., the conclusion being that 
the steady feeding with moderate amounts was preferable. 

(4) Use of Fibrous Foods for Sheep, —^In a second portion 
of the foregoii^ experiment the effect of adding hay to a ration 
was tried, li^eed cake, barley, roots, and hay were given in 
one case, and, in the other, the same foo^ but with hay omitted. 
The addition of hay proved both advantageous and economical. 
This experiment, at the suggestion of Sir John Lawes and Sir 
Henry Gilbert, was repeated in 1895-6 with some modifica¬ 
tions. 

In this new series linseed cake and barley were used in each 
case ; in two out of the four lots hay was given in addition, in 
a third, oat-straw chaff and barley, and in the fourth, dried 
grains. The result was to show the need of using a fibrous 
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material like hay or dried grains when feeding sheep on roots, 
and that, of the fibrous foods tried, dried grains gave the best 
result and then hay-chaff. Incidentally it came out that the 
giving of proportionately heavy amounts of cake and com did 
not materially reduce the roots and chaff eaten; and also that 
it was not advisable, in the case of an “ open ” winter (such as 
1895), to feed barley freely. 

The experiment was yet further developed in 1897-8, when 
the following were tried one against the other: (a) Oat-straw 
chaff, (6) meadow-hay chaff, (c) meadow-hay chaff and oat- 
straw chaff, {d) dried graios. Of these, meadow-hay chaff and 
oat-straw chaff came out best, then dried grains, meadow-hay 
chaff following close, and oat-straw chaff doing worst. This 
experiment showed, further, that, with sheep, one can replace 
hay with dried grains, whereas with bullocks this was not found 
to be successful. 

(6) Early Feeding of Mangels. —^Following the lines of a 
similar experiment in bullock-feeding, the early feeding of man¬ 
gels to sheep was tried in the winter 1898-9. From De¬ 
cember 20, mangels were used entirely m place of swedes. It 
was found that, ff ^ lb. per head daily of imdecorticated cotton 
cake was given, there was no scouring whatever experienced. 

This experiment was repeated in 1900-1, the feeding with 
mangels beginning at an even earlier date, viz., November 9. 
The experience was the same, and the sheep did better in 
this early period on mangels than they did on swedes. 

(6) Feeing of Oorse. —^In 1898-9 the attempt was made to 
replace swedes by chopped gorse. The difficulties connected 
with the preparation of gorse as a food have been already re¬ 
ferred to : when it came to feeding with it, it was found that 
the sheep would not take over lb. a head daily, and that 
this would not replace more than 6 lb. of swedes. Sheep fed 
on swedes without gorse gained -SI lb. per head daily, with 
swedes and gorse as well, *377 lb. The sheep fed on gorse did, 
however, very well throoghout, and produced the better meat 
when killed. 

Gorse was tried again in 1900-1 and in 1901-2 with results 
very similar to those just described, 

(7) Economy in Booifceding. —^Lastly, in 1901-2, the limiting 
of the root ration was tried. In one case a full supply (16-20 lb.) 
of roots was given; in a second, the roots were limited to 10 lb. 
per head daily; and in a third, no roots at all were given, but 
hay with treacle and water poured over it was given instep. 
The experiment clearly showed that the last-named feeding 
would not do, and that root-feeding could not be dispensed 
with; also that the giving of 15-20 lb. of roots per head daily 
was better than limiting the ration to 10 lb. 
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Calf-rearing Experiments. 

As mentioned earlier, on the conclusion of the Tuberculosis 
experiments, the 55 acres of Charity Farm, with the special sheds 
and pens erected there, were available for use, and, considerable 
experience having been gained in the rearing of calves, it was 
thought well to carry on this work, and chiefly with the view 
of seeing how far the use of whole-milk could be dispensed with. 
Every one knew that calves could be best reared on whole-milk, 
but equally true was it that this was expensive feeding. 

(1) The first series of experiments, 1912-14, accordingly 
took the form of seeing how separated milk could best be utilised, 
and how far it might, with suitable addition, take the place of 
whole-milk. 

The calves, it should be said, were not born on the farm, 
but were purchased in the market when thiw or four days old, 
brought to the farm, and then hand-fed, so that they only had 
their mother’s milk for the first few days of their life. The 
general plan of feeding adopted was to give them whole-milk 
for the first fortnight, and then to gradually reduce this with 
separated milk until separated milk with some additional food 
entirely replaced whole-milk. 

In this first experiment there were five lots of calves ; one 
lot had whole-milk; a second lot, a purchased calf me^; a 
thud, separated milk with cod-liver oil; a fourth, separated 
milk and a gruel of linseed and oatmeal; and the fifth, separated 
milk with crushed oats. 

When the period of the special feeding (which generally 
lasted from ten to fourteen wed^) concluded, it was found that 
the greatest gain in live-weight had been obtained by tihte sepa¬ 
rated milk and crushed oats, the next highest by wholo-milk, 
though this feeding cost a great deal more. The calves were 
then turned out and all fed alike, being kept on until they were 
ready—^in 1914—^to go to the butcher, when the livo-weights 
wore again recorded. The result was the same as at the earlier 
period, viz., the buHocks that had been reared, as calves, on 
crushed oats and separated milk gave the highest gain in live- 
weight and at the lowest cost. 

(2) A second series was started in 1913 and continued to 
1915, when the animals were fattened off and sold. The feeding 
was similar to that of the 1912-14 experiment except that two 
calf meals were tried, and not one only, but in neither case did 
these meals answer well. The general conclusions were fully 
confirmatory of those of the earlier experiment, crushed oats 
and separated^ milk giving the highest gain and at the lowest 
cost per lb. of increase. Whole-milk, as before, came out second 
best as regards live-weight gains, but was much dearer feeding. 
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(3) In a third series, ■which, extended over 1915-17, crushed 
oats and separated milk were again used, but other foods, such 
as pahnnut meal, maize, beans, etc., were used with water in 
place of separated milk. Again the crushed oats and separated 
milk gave the highest gain. Considerable difficulty was found 
with feeding palmnut meal, but when this was eventually man¬ 
aged, the palmnut meal did well and came out the cheapest 
feeding, crushed oats with water in place of separated milk not 
being so successful. The experiment showed that it was pos¬ 
sible to replace separated milk by water, but only at a lower 
gain in live-weight. 

(4) A fourth experiment was made, 1916-18, this being 
practically a repetition of the last-named, but using water only 
and a mixture of foods instead of single foods. This experiment 
indicated that the use of a mixture of foods was preferable. 

The experiments generally led to the conclusions (1) that it 
was only necessary (and advisable) to feed with whole-milk for 
the first fortnight, (2) that, subsequently, separated milk could 
be used instead, and that the best addition to it was that of 
crushed oats, (3) that when separated milk was not available, 
water might be used instead, though not to such advantage, 
(4) that gruels or calf meals were not necessary, but that, when 
water was used, a mixture of foods was preferable to employing 
single foods. 

The account of these experiments is given in Joumal B.A .5.-5., 
1917, pp, 248-260. 

(6) In subsequent work—^when employing water m place of 
separated milk—the form of feeding found most successful was 
the use of linseed cake ground fine and made up with warm 
water into a gruel which was fed to the calves from buckets 
provided with tubes ending in a “feeder’^ consisting of an 
india-rubber teat. The calves, from quite an early age, took 
readily to this form of feeding, which imitated the natural one 
of sucking, and no difficulty whatever was subsequently ex¬ 
perienced, and the calves throve capitally. 

POT-CULTUEE STATION. 

The last section that deals with the work at Woburn has 
reference to the Pot-culture Station. This was established in 
1897, being, primarily, the outcome of a bequest from the late 
Mr. B. H. Hills. Mir. Hills left, in 1896, £10,000 to the Society, 
for the purpose of carrying out experiments on the value, in 
agriculture, of what he termed “ the rarer forms of ash,*" indi¬ 
cating under this term such constituents as fluorine, man¬ 
ganese, iodine, bromine, titanium, and lithia.’* An account 
of the establishment of the Station—the buildings, equipment, 
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etc.—given in Joumai B.A.S.E., 1900, pp. 663-606. The 
Station covers a quarter-of-an-acre of ground and comprises a 
glass-house, mre-cnolosure, laboratory, store-room, and olHoo. 
The experimental crops are grown in pots (carthonwaro and 
zinc) pl^ed on trucks which are run along rails laid down the 
length of the glass-house and wire-enclosure, so that the plants 
can be kept under cover or run out into the open as desired. 
Thou^ originally intended for the Hills’ experiments, the work 
done at the Station has included a wide range of other subjects 
of inquiry, notably such as were the outcome of the Cold ex¬ 
periments. Matters of general agricultural interest have also 
been taken up, new materials tri^, etc. Already, in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, there has been frequent reference to work at the 
Station, running concurrently with, and supplementing or ex- 
plaming, the field experimauts. Altogether, tho Station, with 
its laboratory, has proved a most useful adjunct to the field 
work. 

It will be fitting to deal first with what may be more specially 
termed the “ Hills’ Experiments,” and it will be seen that already 
a much wider sphere than Mr. Hills perhaps contemplated has 
been traversed, the matmials tried comprising many metallic 
compounds, which, speaking generally, have been found to 
possess, on the one hand, a stimulating and, on the other, a 
toxic influence, according to the quantities in which they are 
supplied. These will now be briefly dealt with:— 

After a ^eliminory trial in 1898 and 1899 with various 
materials inmoated by Mr. Hills, and on different cre^, with a 
view of selecting some for fuller inquiry, the regular investiga¬ 
tions started in 1900 with compounds of Lithium. 

The methods pursued here were typical of those followed in 
other cases. Beginning with a comparativdiy large amount, tho 
effect was watched and, if found to be harmful to tho plant, the 
application was successively reduced in later experunontsuntila 
point was reached at which it ceased to be toxic and to possess, pos¬ 
sibly, a stimulating influence. Inthiswaythelimitforthsprofit- 
able employment of any particular compound was sought to bo 
ascertained. It was fouiid convenient to state all quantities in 
terms of the element in question, and the amount given was 
reckoned as that present in lOO parts of the soil in whioli the 
plants were grown. Wheat was found to be the most suitable 
3rop, generally, for experimenting with, and, when no other 
is specially stated, it may be taken that the reference is to the 
wheat crop. 

1. laXBIIM. 

The e3p)eiiments with compounds of lithium extended over 
line years between 1900 and 1912. After finding that *06 per 
sent, of lithium and larger amounts w^ harmful to wheat and 
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barley, retarding germination and rednciag the yield, *0076 per 
cent, and -00375 per cent, were successively tried with like effect, 
and, eventually, in 1909, a point was reached when a toxic 
influence was no longer shown, this being at a concentration 
of -0018 per cent. This covered work with the oxide, chloride, 
sulphate, carbonate, and nitrate, and it may be concluded, there¬ 
fore, that if the salts be used in quantity not to supply over 
•002 per cent, of lithium, no injurious effect will be found, but 
that ff lithium be present to the extent of -003 per cent, or over, 
harm will result. 

The work was extended in 1910-12, lithium in smaller quan¬ 
tity (*001 per cent.) being found, when used as the phosphate, 
carbonate, or nitrate, to have a stimulating influence, more 
especially the nitrate.^ 

2. MAITGAirESS. 

Experiments with salts of manganese in 1902 and 1904 gave 
no marked results. No harm was done to wheat or barley. 
In 1913 manganese up to *10 per cent, was applied without any 
effect. 

3. lonmn BBOMira. 

Preliminary experiments in 1899 showed the soda salts of 
these—especially of iodine—^to be very harmful, and work in 
1903 with iodides of sodium, potassium, lithium and manganese 
gave like results, an application of 1 cwt.per acre being injurious 
to wheat and to barley. 

4. CiESITTM. 

Compounds of this were used in 1909 and, at the rate of 
•0036 per cent., were found to have no harmful nor beneficial 
influence. 

6. Cbbixjm. 

This, though used in different compounds up to *01 per 
cent, showed, in 1913, no effect. 

6. Zinc. 

Experiments with this began in 1909 and were continued 
in 1910 and 1913. Zinc was found to be toxic above -02 per 
cent., but stimulating at -01 per cent.—^the oxide, chloride, 
sulphate, phosphate, nitrate, and carbonate being us^. 

^ Note .—In this, as in practically all other cases where different com¬ 
pounds were used, it was the more soluble ones that showed the more 
marked, and the insoluble ones the lesser, action. Thus, a larger amount 
of an insoluble salt might be used than of a soluble one, without proving 
toxic. The results are, however, given here as for the more active 
compounds. 
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7. Lead. 

Lead in its various compounds was found, in 1912, not to 
be hurtful at *03 per cent., and increase of the amount used 
showed, in 1914, that -10 per cent, was not toxic either.^ 

8. COPPBE. 

Sulphate of copper and carbonate of copper were tried in 
1913. In amounts less than *01 per cent, no iiifluence was seen; 
when above this and not exceedmg -02 per cent, a stimulating 
influence was found; over this amount a toxic effect was pro¬ 
duced, *10 per cent, being absolutely destructive of the whole 
plant, and *05 per cent, nearly so. Experiments in 1914 with 
a wider range of salts generally conflrmed the above, but showed 
that there was considerable difference between the different 
compounds, the sulphate, carbonate, nitrate, and arsenite being 
harmful at *05 per cent., but more or less safe at *02 per cent., 
while the phosphate, used up to *10 per cent., did no harm. 

9. Steoktium. 

In 1915 the sulphate, carbonate, and hydroxide of strontium 
showed no effect on wheat up to *10 per cent., but the chloride 
retarded germination and showed a toxic influence as *10 per 
cent, was approached. 

10. Bobok. 

An interesting series of experiments with boric acid and 
borax on both wheat and barley was carried out in 1916. With 
wheat, *006 per cent, of boron was absolutely fatal to the crop, 
while as little as *001 had an injurious effect, this being the 
more marked with borax. *0005 per cent, was the most that 
could be safdy used, and this concentration was slightly 
stimulating. 

With barley, *001 per cent, was found to be destructive, 
and *00025 per cent, was the most that could be used. 

In 1919 these experiments were repeated with barley, and 
generally confirmed the earlier work, showing that anytliing 
above *001 per cent, of boron would injure the crop, while 
*003 per cent, as borax would kill it. 

11. Sodium. 

Sodium salts were tried in 1916; the hydroxide, carbonate, 
and sulphate could be used up to *20 per cent, without harm, 
but the two former produced a distinct “ caking ’’ of the soil. 

* —At a later date than the close of this record it was found (192S) 

that lead when present as chloride exerted a hannful effect when the 
quantity exceeded *26 per cent., but that in the forms of oxide, carbonate, 
and sulphate no toxic result followed the use up to 1 per coni* of lead* 
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The chloride was harmless up to -10 per cent. (1 ton per acre), 
but, if used above this amount, it affected the plant (wheat), 
and at -20 per cent, quite destroyed it. 

12. Babium. 

The hydroxide, carbonate, and sulphate of barium proved 
harmless up to *20 per cent.; the nitrate at *10 per cent, was 
injurious, and any ^eater amount than this destroyed the crop 
(wheat); the chloride was harmless if not exceeding *05 per 
cent., but was toxic in larger amounts. 

13. Ieok. 

Sulphate of iron was first tried in 1904 without any marked 
result, and the work was repeated in 1918, other salts being 
also used. With the exception of the chlorides, they showed 
little influence, but ferrous chloride gave a beneficial result 
used not exceeding *1 per cent.; beyond this figure it was 
harmful. Ferric chloride was found at *2 per cent, to entirely 
prevent the growth of wheat. 

14. ABsnmo. 

Following the work done for the Royal Commission on 
Arsenical Poisoning in 1900 (^ee page 149), arsenious and arsenic 
acid and also their soda salts were experimented with in 1919. 
The toxic effect was found to depend largely upon the solubflity 
of the materials; thus, the insoluble arsenious acid could be 
used without harm up to -10 per cent., while with the more 
soluble arsenic acid, or the soda salts of either acid, not above 
•02 per cent, could be used, A safe limit might be put at *01 per 
cent. (8i cwi. per acre). 

16. Tnsr. 

Compounds of tin were tried in 1920 on wheat. These 
seemed to have no direct action, any differences being due 
rather to the acid radical than to the metal itself. Thus, stannic 
chloride could be used up to -05 per cent., but *10 per cent, was 
toxic. 


16. Chromium. 

Chromate and bichromate of potash were tried on barley 
in 1920 and found to be toxic at *006 per cent, of chromium 
in either form. On continuing these same pots with wheat in 
1921 and without any further addition, while -025 per cent, 
still remained harmful in the second year, the application of 
•01 per cent, the previous year had spent its ill-effect and was 
now slightly stimulating. A new set started on wheat in 1921, 
with chromic acid additional, showed *006 per cent, of chromium 
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to be toxic, but that when less than -005 per cent, was given, 
a stinLulating effect was produced with all, including chromic 
acid. 


17. Eadio-actxvb Orbs. 

Experiments with ores stated to be “ radio-active ” and 
containing about *15 per cent, of uranium oxide, were tried in 
1916, but the ores were found to be without any stimulating 
effect whatever on wheat. 

18. StTLPHTJB. 

In 1913 the effect of using flowers of sulphur was tried on 
mustard, red clover, and rape, but in no case was any benefit 
seen. This was repeated in 1920 on mustard, red clover, and 
lucerne, but again without result. 

19. SimoATES. 

In 1904 silicates of potash and soda were tried on wheat and 
barley with some promise of success, but the subject was more 
fully gone into in 1920 and 1921. In 1920, silicates of lime, 
magnesia, and alumina were used, and, while the two latter 
showed no advantage, the use of 4 tons per acre of silicate of 
lime gave with wheat a marked increase. This seemed to indi¬ 
cate that carbonate of lime in a soil is not the only thing that 
counts, but that the lime present as silicate is also of material 
import. These same pots, without further addition, were kept 
on for 1921, when, agam, calcium silicate—used up to 4 tons 
per acre—showed benefit. Magnesium silicate was slightly 
beneficial, but kaolin not at all so. 

20. Elxtoridbs. 

Calcium, potassium, and sodium fluorides wore tried on wheat 
in 1921, also silico-fluoride of calcium. The calcium fluoride 
and silico-fluoride had no effect, but potassium fluoride con- 
t ain i n g *06 per cent, fluorine produced considerable increase of 
crop, and *10 per cent, fluorine a still greater gain. Sodium 
fluoride, however, with *10 per cent, fluorine entirely prevented 
the growth of any crop; the soil became of a brownish-black 
colour and was hard and caked on the surface, so that nothing 
would grow. It showed a great contrast to the soil with potas¬ 
sium fluoride, which remained in a fine state of division. With 
*06 per cent, fluorine, sodium fluoride, while giving something 
of the same “ caking,’* etc., and retarding the crop, eventually 
produced a marked increase in it, one about equal to that of 
*10 POT cOTt, fluorine as potassium fluroide. 

This difference of behaviour between salts so generally alike 
as potasjsium and sodium fluorides is very remarkable. 
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21, Felspah, Phonolit, and Lbuoite. 

In the search for new sources of potash, the need of which 
was much accentuated during the War, attempts were made to 
utilise minerals known to contain potash. Felspar and phonolit 
were tried in 1911 and 1912 and again in 1915, but without any 
benefit being noticed on wheat. The same was the case in 1916 
with red clover, but, on canying this on to a second year, with¬ 
out further application, felspar seemed to tell slightly. Tried 
again on mustard and barley, felspar did no good the first year. 

When, however, the new introduction, leucite (a potassium 
aluminium silicate), was tried in 1921, this produced with wheat 
a marked benefit. The leucite contained 16 per cent, of potash 
and was found to be to a considerable extent soluble in %dro- 
chlorio acid. The gain from its use at the rate of 5 cwt. per 
acre was very much the same as that from sulphate of potash 
supplymg a like amount of potash. 

22. ItoROLIM AND BiCYANODIAMIDE. 

The question as to the possible harm to crops arising from 
the presence in nitrolim (calcium cyanamide) of dicyanodiamide, 
having been raised, experiments on this subject were carried 
out in 1916 and 1917. Ordinary nitrolim, granular nitrolim, 
and dicyanodiamide itseU were tried on wheat. The granular 
nitrolim was found to contain a certain amount of the polymeric 
form dicyanodiamide, which was not present in the ordinary 
nitrolim. The results in 1916 indicated some failure of crop with 
dicyanodiamide, and that the granular nitrolim was not as good 
as the ordinary. In a repetition, in 1917, on barley and mustard, 
there was distinct evidence of dicyanodiamide, when used at the 
rate of 1 cwt. per acre, doing harm, and, as before, of the ordinary 
nitrolim being preferable to the granular. Second and third 
crops of mxistard were grown, and the several materials used in 
increasing quantities, 1 cwt., 2 cwt., and 3 cwt. per acre. Three 
cwt. per acre of any of them was found to be excessive and to 
do harm, and it was clear that not more than 2 cwt. per acre 
could be safely used. 

23. Nztee-oaxe and Nitbe-oakb Sxtfbephosphate, 

During the War, through shortage of oil of vitriol for making 
ordinary superphosphate, nitre-cake was employed in its place. 
On trying it alone or made into superphosphate, no injury to 
^e wheat crop from the use of either material was found. 

24. Maonesxdm Ohlobide and Stjuphatb. 

An experiment in 1916 showed that, with wheat, magnesium 
chloride up to -10 per cent, of magnesium could be used, but 
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that above this amount the crop would be injured. With sul¬ 
phate of magnesium, however, this could be used safely up to 
40 per cent, of magnesium. 

The foregoing comprise the experiments on constituents not 
ordinarily entering, to any considerable extent, into the com¬ 
position of soils, but which, under special conditions, might be 
present, and the iofluence of which, when so present, it was desir- 
able to know. The remaining experiments, in addition to those 
already recorded under green-manuring, etc. (see page 124), are 
such as have arisen in connection with the I^eld Experiments^ 

25. Acid Soil. 

The soil of plot 2a (ammonia salts) of the continuous wheat 
experiment in Stackyard Field was, in 1916, treated—^with the 
view of correcting the acidity—^with Kme and with carbonate of 
lime (chalk) in varying amounts ranging from 1 ton to 4 tons 
per acre of lime, or its equivalent in carbonate of Ihne, Wheat 
was the crop. It was found that with lime there w:as a succes¬ 
sive increase of crop up to 3 tons per acre, but that 4 tons per 
acre did not do so well. This had been similarly found to bo 
ihe case in the field. With carbonate of lime the increase was 
more regular, though not so marked as with lime; also 4 tons 
per acre of lime in this form did not do the harm that 4 tons 
of caustic lime caused. A continuation of this in 1917, also on 
wheat, but using no more lime or chalk, gave the same results 
as before. There was, thus, clear evidence that lime and chalk 
do not act alike, but that lime is the more active and retains 
its causticity for some time. 

26. Fen Soils. 

Experiments on fen soils were carried out in 1908. Though 
these soils are, as a rule, very rich in nitrogen, the nitrogen is 
not readily available, and it was found that readily available 
nitrogen and minerals could with advantage be used on thorn. 
Further, that lime was not necessarily a remedy, many of the 
soils, indeed, being quite well supplied in lime. 

27. Lime and Magnesia in Soils. 

Perhaps the most important set of experiments conducted 
at the Pot-culture Station is that concerned with the relative 
proportions in which lime and magnesia occur in soils, as bearing 
on their crop-bearing powers. Field work on this subject has 
been already referred to (page 147), and the following experi¬ 
ments were in furtherance or explanation of these results. 

The first start was made in 1906, when wheat grain, grown with 
magnesia added to the soil, was found to become more glutinous 
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and richer in nitrogen. This was followed by experiments con¬ 
tinuously conducted from 1907 to 1915 not only with the Wobxirn 
soil (which contains relatively little magnesia), but with a Here¬ 
ford soil in which magnesia was present in greater quantity 
than lime. 

The general intention was to treat the Woburn soil with 
increasing quantities of magnesia until magnesia was in excess 
of lime—^the original percentages present being, lime *40 per 
cent., magpnesia *20 per cent.—and to treat the Hereford soil— 
which originally had, lime *83 per cent., magnesia 2*29 per cent. 
—^with increasing quantities of lime. 

It will suffice to state here the general results. In the case 
of the Woburn soil it was found that as magnesia was added 
in increasing amounts the crop (wheat) at first was slightly 
increased, this remaining so as long as the magnesia did not 
equal the lime present. But when the relative proportions be¬ 
came alike, a decrease of crop began, and this decrease went on 
until magnesia came to be in distinct excess of lime, and then 
entire failure of crop ensued. With the Hereford soil, on the 
other hand, as lime was added the crop increased, and even 
when an excess of lime was present there was no failure of crop 
such as was found when magnesia was added in excess of lime 
to the Woburn soil. 

The experiments were carried on, without further addition 
of lime or magnesia, for a second, third, and fourth crop, and 
the same results were found. Barley, clover, and beans were 
similarly tried, and with like results. It was noticed that the 
root development was greatly modified by the addition of mag¬ 
nesia, and also that the wheat grain became more glutinous and 
richer in nitrogen as more magnesia was used. On the other 
hand, after tal^g glutinous wheat grown with added magnesia, 
and growing it in soil having lime in excess, it altered its char¬ 
acter and again became more starchy. 

28. ** Smut ” rsr Wheat. 

Trials were made in 1899 and 1902 of different methods 
suggested for treating seed wheat to prevent attack of ** smut.'* 
StSphate of copper and various preparations commonly sold 
were tried, but none was found more effective than Jensen's 
hot-water treatment, in which the seed is steeped for 10 minutes 
in water at 133®!’. * 

29. HaHD ” AHD “ SOET " WHEAT. 

As the outcome of experiments on different classes of soil, 
it was found that the sowing of “ hard ” wheat did not neces¬ 
sarily result in the production of “ hard ” grain, or mce^versd^ 
but that the general tendency of heavy land was to produce a 
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more glutinous grain, though only “soft’’ wheat had been 
sown; and that light land tended to produce a more starchy 
grain, whether “ h^d ” or “ soft ” seed had been used. 

30. “ Hbab ” AND “ Tail ” Coen. 

Here, again, it was found (1898, 1901, 1902, 1903), with 
both wheat and barley, that, so long as the grain was not broken 
or chopped, large, plump seed did not necessarily produce like 
grain, nor ^d small grain necessarily produce inferior grain. 

31. Meteorological Wobk. 

As a Becording Station—of the “second order”—of the 
Meteorological Office, the Pot-culture Station has, since its 
establidiment in 1898, continued uninterruptedly to supply to 
the Office daily records of Bainfall, Temperature, Dew-point, 
Sunshine, etc. 

Such is the account, necessarily a condensed one, of work 
which the Woburn Experimental Station has carri^ on for 
forty-five years. The detailed accounts of each experiment 
will be found by reference to the Journals of the Society. 

J. ATOTTSTirS VOELOKBE. 

1 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


RESEARCH WORK BY THE SOCIETY 
IN 1923. 

L—Experiments with Cereals in Norpolb:. 

NToefolk has long been famous for the high quality of its malting 
barle37s, and it is perhaps natural that it should be selected by 
the Eesearch Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society as a 
suitable centre in which to encourage this branch of agriculture. 

Experiment both in the growing and testing of new varieties 
and a pan for the ^wing on of the pure seed of varieties already 
approved were envisaged in the scheme laid before the Committee 
by the Norfolk Agricultural Station and carried out on an 
experimental farm near Norwich. 

The Station is an institution which was started some fifteen 
years ^0 by the landowners and farmers of Norfolk for the good 
of their own agriculture and which, with an interval just after 
the war, has grown steadily in aims and achievement until it has 
become the recognised centre for agricultural experiment in 
the county. 

The expenses attendant upon agricultural experiment and 
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pure seed production are always considerable and in this case 
they were met by a substantial grant to the Station from the 
funds of the B.A.S.E. 

As has already been indicated the imdertaking was divided 
under two heads: (1) experiment and research (2) pure seed 
production, and in describing the operations it is proposed to 
treat them separately. 

Variety yield trials at once suggest themselves as a necessary 
part of comparative experiment with cereals, and an interesting 
set of plots was designed and set out. 

Great diJficulties are always encountered in this type of trial 
in obtaining identical conditions for each of the plots which are 
to be compared. This fact can be readily appreciated by any one 
who has had reason to study the almost infinite variations of 
soil and situation, in fact by any practical farmer. 

It is impossible in field experiment to obtain that precision 
of conditions which prevails m a laboratory, and whatever 
measures may be taken there must always be a considerable 
allowance made for error. The existence of this inevitable 
error makes it all the more necessary for experimenters to adopt 
those methods which promise to reduce it as much as possible, 
and by which they may hope to arrive at results which are 
reliable. 

In the case of variety yield trials with cereals two measures 
can be taken which toge&er tend to produce results that are 
really valuable. The fet of these is comprised in the design 
of the plots themselves, and the second in the statistical methods 
which are employed in the treatment of results obtained in the 
same experiment at a number of different centres. 

In the trials under consideration it was decided to use four 
new varieties of barley in conjunction with a single standard 
variety, with which aU were comparable, and to sow the com 
in haff drill strips on the system recommended by Dr, E. S. 
Beaven and used by him with great success for a number of years. 

The preparation of the seed beds and the actual operations 
of drilling were hindered to some extent by the unfortunate 
strike of agricrdtural labourers which occurred in March last 
year, but with the aid of good fortune and a wfiliug spirit, an 
amateur team was able to execute the work. 

The method consisted in dividing an ordinary cup drill into 
two equal sections, one of which was filled with the seed of the 
standard, and the other with that of the variety under test. 

In order to make a division on the ground between these, 
the two centre coulters were put out of action, and when aU the 
others have been carefully spaced drilling is begun and carried 
out in the ordinary way. 

The result was that a number of narrow strips of the two 
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varieties were sown side by side, and it is fair to suppose that the 
variations of land and situation were nearly equally divided 
between them. 

At the end of each set of strips, in this case after five rounds, 
the drill was carefully cleaned to prevent the varieties from 
becoming mixed, and was a slow and laborious business. 

The half drill plots as they grew up were kept clean by hand 
labour, as any considerable growth of weeds would tend to be 
unequal over the whole area and to upset the accuracy of the 
results. 

As the time of harvest approached it was observed that one 
of the barleys would be ripe some ten days before the rest and 
this brought out what must be considered as a serious limitation 
of the s^tem. 

It was not feasible to cut the one plot separately from the 
rest without seriously disturbing the balance of the experiment 
in other respects, and therefore the one variety had to suffer 
and to lose a portion of its yield through over-ripeness and the 
falling of ears. 

On the recommendation of Dr. Beaven one more measure 
was taken before harvest. This consisted in removing those 
outside rows of each strip which were neighboured by another 
variety. The object of this was to obviate any error that might 
arise from root interference between varieties affecting the 
yield of the outside rows. 

The plots were harvested in the third week in August and 
threshed about six weeks later. Both the harvesting and the 
threshing were serious undertaJdngs involving the markmg of 
each sheaf, the erection of eight small stacks, and the very 
rigorous cleaning of the drum as each of these was finished off. 

The results are expressed in the two following tables, which 
show among other things that there was a very marked variation 
in the two sides of the three acres of land employed, which with 
any less careful system of experiment would have sufficed to 
vitiate the results obtained. In studymg the tables it is 
important to realise that each variety is comparable only with 
its own strips of the standard. Por instance A with Archer 
can be compared with Archer with A, but not with any of the 
others. The marked variations which are shown between the 
different plots of the standard variety suggest that there was a 
considerable difference in the factors governing the growth of 
the plants on the different plots. No doubt this was so, though 
what the ruling differences were has not become obvious. As 
has already been said the effect is to show the great advantage 
of Ihe system employed in securing that there shall be as httlo 
variation as possible in the environment and treatment of the 
plots that are to be considered as truly comparable. 
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Variety Yield Tests with Barley. 
Table of Yields and Comparisons, 
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Variety 

Coin Weights 

Straw Weights 

Comparison % 

Com 

Straw 

A with Archer . 

294 lb. 

180 lb. 

IS9 

■■ 

Archer with A . . . 

289 lb. 



112-72 

Archer with B . . . 

363 lb. 

242 lb. 



B with Archer . . , 

384 lb. 

254 lb. 

106-79 


0 with Archer , 

326 lb. 

210 lb. 

100 


Archer with 0 . . . 

396-6 lb. 

243 lb. 

121-62 

316-71 

Archer with D . . . 

450 lb. 

320 lb. 

100 


D with Archer . . . 

483 lb. 

328 lb. 

107-33 

102*5 


At the time of cutting Variety 0, Golden Pheasant, was very 
much over-ripe while the standard Archer with which it is 
compared was in ezcellent condition for harvesting. 

A largo number of ears of the Variety 0 were lost on the 
ground, which accounts in part for the wide (Merence in the 
yields shown above. 


Variety Yield Tests with Barley. 
Table of Yields per Acre on Beaven Plots, 


Variety 



Per Acre 

1 

Corn Cwts. 

Straw CwtB. 

A with Archer . . . 



8-76 

5-36 

Archer with A . . . 



8-6 

6-04 

Archer with B * . . 



10-80 

7-20 

B with Archer . . . 


! 

11-42 

7-66 

CwithArclier . . . 



9*70 

6-25 

Archer with 0 . . . 



11-80 

7-23 

Arcber with B . . . 



13-39 

9-52 

D with Archer . . . 

• • 


14-37 

9-76 


Remarks, —^AU the yields are extremely light both in com 
and straw, and there can be little doubt that the spring drought 
was largely responsible for this. There is no known variation 
in the l^d on which the plots were situated to account for the 
wide difference in the yield of the different plots of the Standard 
Archer. 

For the past two years the Institute of Brewi^, with the 
co-operation of the Eothamsted Experimental Station, has been 
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carrying out a scheme of fertiliser trials with barley at a large 
number of centres scattered throughout the country. A some¬ 
what similar set of plots was put down in Norfolk on the same 
farm as those which have just been described. The land employed 
can be classified as a light silty loam which had been cropped 
in the previous year with mangolds. A dxessii^ of 10 loads to 
the acre of farm-yard manure has been supplied to the roots, 
which yielded some 16 loads to the acre. 

There were five plots and the dressings of artificial manure 
applied to them were as follows:— 

(а) No Manure. 

(б) Complete Artificials:— 

1 owt. Sulphate of Ammonia 
3 cwt. Superphosphate 
1| cwt. S^phate of Potash. 

(c) Artificials without Nitrogen:— 

3 cwt. Superphosphate 
IJ cwt. S^phate of Potash. 

(d) Artificials without Phosphate:— 

1 owt. Sulphate of Ammonia 
IJ owt. Sulphate of Potash. 

(e) Artificials without Potash:— 

1 cwt. Sulphate of Ammonia 
3 cwt. Superphosphate. 

The seed employed was Beaven’s Improved Archer of a pure 
strain and the seed rate was three bushels to the acre. Each 
plot measured half an acre (13 yards by 182 yards), and the five 
were placed side by side on a fiat and regular piece of land. 

Idling took place on March 28, and some ten days later a 
mixture of rye grass and clovers was sown on the land and 
lightly harrowed in. 

Germination was quick, strong and even, and growth was 
very satisfactory until it was checked by the drought of late 
spring and early summer. 

Six weeks after drilling, on May 10, plots 6, d, and e showed 
considerably more growth and vigour than the other two. The 
difference in the colour of the leaves was very marked, those on 
plots a and c showing yellow against the ottiers. Shortly after 
this inspection a sharp shower of rain fell, and two or three 
days later the difference in the coloration of the leaves was but 
slight though the three first mentioned plots continued to appear 
more vigorous than the others. Erom the mid^e of May until 
towards the end of July very little rain fell and the growth of the 
barley was greatly checked on all the plots. When rain did 
come at last the plants had ceased “ to run ” and the straw 
was beginning to die. A great many ears failed to draw 
dear of the leaf-sheaths and as a consequence the lower grains 
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were either not developed at all or were thin and imdersized. 

^ The com was out and harvested on August 20 and 25, under 
fair weather conditions and the yields of com and straw per 
acre worked out as follows:— 



Com Per Acre 

straw Per Acre 

Plot (a) No l^ianure. 

17-68 bushels 

12-2 cwt. 

(h) Complete Artificials 

20-38 „ 

160 

(c) Artificials without Nitrogen . 

18-60 „ 

12-61 „ 

{d) Artificials without Phosphates 

18-61 „ 

13 60 „ 

(a) Artificials without Potash . 

20-38 „ 

14-69 „ 


Taking the lowest yield of com and straw respectively as 100 
these resets work out as follows:— 



Com 

Straw 

Plot (a). 



(6). 



(c) . 



(d) . 

106-86 

110-66 

(e). 

116-92 

119.59 


It will be noticed at once that all the yields are low, and that 
considering the difference in the dressings of fertihsei^s, the 
differences in yield are very slight. 

The greatest increase was obtained as might be expected on 
the plot receiving the complete fertiliser, though that receiving 
nitrogen and phosphate without the potash was very nearly as 
good. The cost of the various dressings was as follows:— 


&) 

( 0 ) 

(a) 

W 


£ s. d. 
1 la 5i 
0 16 5i 
I 2 8i 


per acre 

n 99 

99 99 

99 99 


li the corn of the crop is valued at 6a. per bushel ami the 
straw at 30a. per ton it wu be found that the increases of yield 
due to the action of the fertflisers were not great enou^ to pay 
for Ijiem and tiiat in each case a definite loss is registered. 


(6) Cost of dresBijig not covered by increase of yield . 12/6i 

(c) » •» i» >t »» »» •» tt • 

(d) 99 99 99 99 99 99 99 99 • 1^/^ 

(e) 99 99 99 99 99 99 • 

Some part of this loss may be recovered in the crops of 
succeeding years, but even when such an allowance is made 
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there is still a small balance on the wrong side. The moral to 
be drawn from this is one which has been borne in upon many 
farmers of light com land in the past year, to wit, that chemical 
fertilisers will not act without a sufficient rainfall and that plants 
will receive only a partial benefit from the dressings given to 
them iTnlftsa there is a fair supply of moisture either from above 
or below during the growing season. 

The samples of com from all the plots were very similar and 
after dressing it was not possible to distinguish them by the eye. 

During the dressing process it was noticed that the percentage 
of thin second quality grains was distinctly lower on plots 
(6), (d) and (e) than on the other two which had received no 
nitrogen. 

It appears possible that though the rain, came too late to 
allow the fertilisers to show their proper value, those plots which 
received sulphate of ammonia retained their sap and growing 
power a little longer than the others, and were able to push the 
ears clear of the leaf-sheath so that the lower grains developed 
properly. 

The close similarity between the yields of the plot receiving 
the complete manure and that in which the potash was omitted, 
is remarkable, the more so as the land on which the plots were 
situated was of a type that might be expected to respond to 
potash dressings. 

Similar results were obtained on some other sets of plots of 
much greater area in close proximity to those under discussion, 
and it seems fair to suppose that the spring drought affected the 
action of the potash even more drastically than that of the 
nitrogen and phosphates. 

It is intended to continue both sets of experiments in the 
present year and in the case of the fertiliser Irials a closer co¬ 
operation with Eothamsted has been sought and the plots will 
be more fuUy comparable with those found at other experimental 
centres throughout the kingdom. 

PuBB Seed PEomjoTioisr. 

One of the great advances of Ag^culture in the past fifty 
years, perhaps the ^eatest of all, is found in the improved 
varieties of plants which the breeders have been able to produce 
for the use of the farmers. The rediscovery of the principles of 
inheritance first set out by Gregor Mendel in 1865 has led to 
results which are plainly to be seen on the land and are beginning 
to appear in the stock yard also. 

Cereate, in that they are normally self fertilised and very 
variable in character within the family, have afforded a ready 
field for experiment and study, the resxilts of which are to be 
fomud in some of the new varieties of corn which are constantly 
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appearing on the market. Varieties of wheat such as Little Joss 
or Yeoman and of barley such as Beaven*s Improved Archer are 
not the result of a lucky guess, but are carefully built up on 
scientific principles of inheritance from chosen ancestors. This 
process of patient breed building has been going on for a number 
of years and there are a great number of breSb and strains of 
each of our three most important cereals upon the market, some 
of which are much better than others. 

It is too often a far cry from the laboratory and the experi¬ 
mental plot to the ordinary fields of commerce and despite much 
good scientific work and an increasing stock of improved seed 
upon the market very many acres are sown annually with what 
must be regarded as bad seed. The liaison between the scientist 
and the farmer is still weak, though it is rapidly improving, and 
in the same way the interchange of ideas and seed varieties 
between districts is not so easy and natural as it ought to be. 
Different districts take pride in the excellence of one or more 
crops and become famous as the headquarters of a particular 
product and it is desirable, where this pride is justified, that 
measures should be taken to spread knowledge of the approved 
practice and seed of the approved varieties of plant over as wide 
an area as possible. 

the attention of the Research Committee of the B 1 .A.S.E. and in 
conjunction with the scheme of experiments with barley, a part 
of which has already been considered, it was decided to push 
forward a plan for the production of a stock of pure seed of two 
varieties which were noted for the excellenoe of the malting 
samples they had produced and which were also good croppers, 
and likely to do well in a wide range of conditions. The varieties 
chosen wore Plumage Archer and Beaven’s Improved Archer, 
pure seed of which was obtained with some dimoulty, and at 
considerable expense. 

The crops were grown on the farm on which the experiments 
took place, and under the immediate control and direction of 
the Norfolk Agricultural Station. As in the case of the experi¬ 
mental plots the crops were light but the sample was excellent, 
and enough seed was produced to enable the scheme to be 
extended in the present year, not only in Norfolk but also in 
several other counties where barley is grown with success. It is 
hoped that after the next harvest the stock of pure seed will be 
considerable and that the advantages of it will be demonstrated 
by many members of the R.A.S.E. up and down the country 
who will be usiog it on their farms. 

C. Hkcoham. 

liTorfolk Agi^iohltiiral Station, 

St. Faiths, Norwich. 
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n.—T he Meeits of Homb-Pbodhoed Foods foe Pig- 
Feeding. 

Inteoditctioh, 

The tests dealt "with in this Report were undertaken on behalf 
of the Research CJommittee of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
•with the aid of funds placed at the disposal of this Committee by 
A. E. Marsh, Esq., for the purpose of experimental work in the 
feeding of pigs. 

The primary object of the experiment was to test the relative 
merits for pig-feeding of various rations composed exclusively of 
home-produced foods. With this end in view it was decided 
at the outset that the feeding should be restricted entirely to 
home-produced grain foods, potatoes and dairy by-products. 
Practical considerations made it further necessary to restrict the 
test to “indoor” feeding. In order to avoid complications, 
the same system of feedii^ was adopted throughout, the meals 
being given in the usual “ wet ” form, the meals bemg weighed 
and the water measured for each lot of pigs daily. 

The buildings of the college farm provide normally only 
very limited accommodation for pigs, but by adapting cattle 
boxes and other accommodation it was found possible to provide 
for 120 pigs, divided into 12 lots of 10 pigs each 

Scheme of Exfbeimbht, 

With the 12 lots of pigs it was decided to test the following 
points:— 

1. The relative merits of the different home-grown grain 

foods (wheat, barley, oats, beans and peas). 

2. The effect of including potatoes in the ration up to 60 

per cent, of the total food supply. 

3. The necessity or otherwise for cooking potatoes. 

4. The value of separated milk and whey in pig-feeding. 
The scheme of feeding drawn up at the outset was as follows: 

XiOt 1. i baarley meal, | sharps. 

«> 2. I I wheat meal. 

»» 3. i j* i »» i oats. 

>» i »* i 9» i 1)98^ meal. 

»f i » i »» I pea meal. 

,, 6. Sports „ 4 parts „ 40 per cent, raw potatoes.^ 

»9 7. 5 „ „ 4 ,, „ 40 „ cooked potatoes. 

M 8. 10 „ ,, 7 ,, „ 60 „ raw potatoes. 

„ 9. 10 „ „ 7 „ „ 60 „ cooked potatoes. 

M 10. i « i ,, iwhey.* 

„ 11 . i „ J. „ i separated milfc.* 

9 , 12, Equal parts barley, wheat, oat, pea and bean meals along with 
separated milk (as Pen 11) and potatoes (as Pen 8). 

1 The proportions of the succulent foods are given in terms of their 
meal eqxnvalents ” on the following basis;— 

1 lb. meal 4 lb. potatoes 6 lb. separated yv>UTg sb; 12 lb. whey. 
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It •will be seen that the only food used that •was not strictly 
home-produced was the sharps fed to Lot 1. No attempt was 
made at fibrst to draw up “ balanced ” rations, the idea of the 
scheme being to use rations such as the farmer might be obliged 
to have recourse to i£ outlay on purchased feeding-stufe were to 
be avoided. It was felt undesirable, however, to attempt the 
feeding without liberal recourse to barley meal, and this was 
consequently mtroduced into each ration. 

The scheme outlined above was adhered to throughout the 
test so far as the nature of the foods used for each Lot was 
concerned, except that after about three months bean meal was 
introduced into the rations of Lots 1, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, as there 
seemed some likelihood that the rations of these Lots might be 
deficient in protein. 


Method or Fbeddsto. 

The various meals were weighed out separately for each Lot 
daily and mixed into a slop with water starting at the rate of one 
gallon of water to each 2| lb. meal (later 1:4). The slop was given 
in two meals daily, namely, in the early morning and late after¬ 
noon, the amount being ^justed for each Lot to the quantity 
that -w^uld just satisfy the pigs at each meal. About midday a 
small quantity of green food was thrown into the sties, the 
nature of this varying according to supplies available. A little 
small coal, ashes or turf was also given, and after the first few 
weeks a special mineral mixture was also supplied at the rate of 
about J oz. per head per day. For a short time during the early 
part of the test, acting on veterinary advice, a small quantity of 
cod-liver oil was also given •with the food to each Lot ■with a 
view to allaying the skm irritation from which many of the pigs 
were sufiering and which was preventing them from setting 
down satisfactorily. 

The separated milk and whey were added to the food just 
before each meal, the whey being mostly fresh dra-wn, and 
never more than two days old. The potatoes for Lots 7 and 9 
were boiled with water in an ordinary copper. 

Cuss OE PiQ Used. 

With a view to securing a reasonably uniform lot of pi^ for 
the experiment it was thought desfrable to obtain the pigs, if 
possible, aU from one farm, and -with the assistance of Mr. 
arrangements were made with a local pig-feeding farmer to select 
•tire pigs required from his stock of over 400 commercial feeding 
pigs. Naturally it was impc^sible to select as many as 120 pigs 
of even sise, but the best selection possible was made, and on 
July 7 126 selected pigs were delivered at the college farm. 
These pigs were not bred on the farm from which they came to 
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us, but had been purchased some three or four weeks earlier in 
various markets, and were of distinctly cross-bred character, 
showing chiefly indications of Large White, Middle White and 
Large Black ancestry. 

As the test progressed we were soon driven to the conclusion 
that pigs of such mixed breeding form very unsatisfactory 
material for experimental purposes, since despite the care taken 
at the outset to make the Lots as closely comparable as possible, 
differences obviously due to breeding soon began to show between 
pigs originally fairly comparable, and consequently within each 
Lot the degree of variability between the individual pigs became 
unduly hijh. 

The pigs were mainly about 10-16 weeks old on arrival, the 
individual weights ranging from 40 lb. to 96 lb. (See below,) 

ComasE OE ExPEBmENT. 

Erom the 126 pigs purchased the six worst were weeded out 
and the rest divided up on July 7 to form 12 Lots as nearly compar¬ 
able as possible, the Lots being then weighed and showing a range 
of variation in weight per Lot of only 16 lb. or 1*6 lb. per head. 

The Lots were given three days to settle down, during which 
period they were all fed alike, and then their ration^ were 
gradually changed over to the experimental rations, the change 
being completed by July 14. On July 17 the pigs were weighed 
individually, and this date may be regarded as the real commence¬ 
ment of the experimental period proper. The weights of the 
individual pigs and the averages for the Lots on this date are 
set out below:— 

Weights of Pigs, July 17.^ 


Lot 

1 

Lot 

2 

Lot 

3 

Lot 

4 


Lot 

a 

Lot 

7 

Lot 

8 

Lot 

0 

Lot 

10 

Lot 

11 

Lot 

12 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb.* 

m 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

95 

73 

90 

74 

89 

83 

88 

86 

84 

77 

81 

92 

73 

70 

79 

71 

71 

77 

83 

75 

79 

76 

81 

84 

69 

62 

78 

■Wl 

68 

76 

73 

Mi IM 

69 

70 

73 

68 

68 

61 

69 

65 

64 

68 

63 

K9 

69 

05 

71 

65 

62 

61 

61 

65 

64 

67 

58 

56 

68 

61 

63 

64 

60 

60 

59 


59 

58 

58 

55 

68 

58 

61 

50 

56 

60 

57 

48 

52 

58 

57 

54 



56 

44 

56 

54 

46 

48 

48 

53 

54 

wm 



56 

42 

51 

53 

45 

47 

44 

1 49 

53 

47 



1 ^ 

63 

48 

49 

45 

64 

m 

1 

42 

77 

46 

54 

46 

52 



62-9 


59<9 

63-6 

62>9 

62*8 

654 

62-7 

63*8 

62-4 


^ A xtmnber of pigs were lost or cxilied out in the course of the experi¬ 
ment, and consequently the average weights per Lot here given do not 
agree in every case with those given in later tables, in which only pigs 
remeuning at the end of the experiment are taken into account. 
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It will be noted that already within the short space of ten 
da37S the Lots were showing a decidedly greater variation (5*6 lb. 
per head) in average weight than when originally drawn, although 
the differences in feeding could hardly have begun to tell. 
This was undoubtedly mainly due to the breed differences 
above referred to, although some allowance must be made 
for the unavoidable fluctuations incidental to the weighing of 
animals. 

The pigs were weighed again four weeks later, and subse¬ 
quently at fortnightly intervals. At each weighing, except ^e 
second, each pig was weighed separately in adchtion to the total 
weight of each Lot being ascertained. 

On August 24 two pigs were lost from Lot 7, and these were 
replaced on September 11. On the latter date a number of 
unsatisfactory pigs were culled out, two being taken from Lot 3, 
one from Lot 7, two from Lot 10 and one from Lot 12, but these 
were not replaced. A second pig was lost from Lot 12 later in 
the test. Li the tables contained in this Eeport the records 
of such pigs lost or removed are not taken into account, and 
where repkeements took place the records of the newly intro¬ 
duced pigs have been substituted. 

From the very outset Lots 10, 11 and 12 forged steadily 
ahead of the rest, and indeed throughout the whole period of the 
experiment were the only Lots to make really satisfactory 
progress, due undoubtedly to the whey or separated milk included 
in their rations. 

The slow rate of growth of most of the Lots caused a pro¬ 
longation of the feeding into the autumn, when the early advent 
of very cold weather introduced further difficulties, some of the 
Lots suffering from cold in the improvised housing which had 
served well enough for the summer, but was ill-adapted for 
vrintry conditions. 

Every effort was made to improve conditions in this respect, 
but it was only too obvious that the progress of the pigs was 
being seriously hampered. 

It was originally intended to draft the pigs away in batches 
as they attained the weight of 220-240 lb., but these plans 
were interfered with by the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in the county, which for many weeks prevented any removal 
of stock. It was not until December that an opportunity 
for disposal arose, and on December 3 a batch of 67 pigs was 
sent for slaughter to Messrs. Marsh & Baxter, Ltd., these pigs 
representing all that could be regarded as saleable for meat 
at the time. This date (December 3) must be regarded as the 
end of the experiment, representing a feeding period of 139 
days. 

The live-weight increases, food consumption and feeding 
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costs are summarised in the following tables, more detailed in- 
formation being given later in tables appended to the Report:— 


Summary for Whole Period, 

{a) Live Weight. 


1 

Lot No. 

No of 

Average lAve Weight 
per Pig 

Gam in 

Average 
Gam per 
Day 

Average 
Gain per 
Day 

ezcluaing 

lilBt 

Month. 

Pigs 

July 17 

DeoemberS 

139 Days 

1 

10 

63-8 

Ib 

184*1 

Ib. 

120*3 

lb. 

0 87 

lb. 

0*98 

2 

81 

61-1 


89*7 

0*64 

0*72 

3 

71 

68*3 



0*75 

0*86 

4 

9 

60*4 

176*3 

115 9 

0*83 

0*93 

5 




143*1 


1*16 

6 




83*5 



7 



169*3 


0*72 

0*85 

8 



151*2 


0*65 

0*74 

9 



171*3 


0*76 

0*89 

10 

8 


265*9 

202*4 

1*46 


11 



276*4 

212*6 

1*53 


12 

8 


263*3 

199*7 

1*44 



(5) Weight and Cost of Food Consomed. 


Lot No. 

Food Consumed per Head 

Food per 1 Ib. Ilve-Wei^t Increase 

Weight* 

Cost 

Weight 

Cost 


lb. 

«. d. 

lb. 

Pence 

1 

631 


5*2 

5*8 

2 

505 


5*6 

6*7 

3 

555 


5*4 


4 

626 


5*4 

6*4 

5 

581 


4*1 

4*9 

6 

576 

57 5 

6*9 

8*3 

7 

560 

56 9 

5*6 

6*7 

8 

592 

58 7 

6*4 

7*8 

9 

597 

60 7 

5*7 

6*7 

10 

794 

79 5 

3*9 

4*7 

11 

828 

82 10 

3*9 

4*7 

12 

769 

81 2 

4*1 

4*8 

_ 


^ The records of two pigs in Lot 2 and one pig in Lot 3 have been dis* 
carded in compiling these tables, although these ]^igs were actually present 
in the Lots at the close of the experiment. Their records were, however, 
so far below those of any other pig in the Lots that their inclusion would 
have unfairly distorted the averages. Their exclusion in no way aSects 
the general conclusions with regard to these Lots. 

* Potatoes, whey and separated milk taken in terms of ** meal equiva¬ 
lents ” (see p. 174). 
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(c) CJoMPABisoN or Rbtubns w ith Cost op Feeding. 


Lot No. 

Eetxinu 

Expenditure 

Surplus (+) 
or 

Deficiency 

(-) 

Average 
Value per 

Pig at Close 
at 15« per 
Score Dead 
Weight 

Manorial 
Value of 
Food 

Initial Value 
per Pig at 
17«. 6d per 
Score Live 
Wel^t 

Cost of 
Pood 



d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. 

d. 

a. <2. 

1 

94 

6 

5 8 

65 10 

68 

0 

-13 8 

2 

73 10 

3 8 

53 5 

50 

2 

-24 1 


81 

7 

4 0 

59 9 

60 

4 

-24 6 

4 

91 

10 

5 1 

62 10 

61 

10 

-17 9 

5 

109 

6 

4 6 

52 6 

69 

0 

+ 26 

6 

81 

1 

4 2 

65 7 

67 

5 

-27 9 

7 

90 

0 

4 0 

60 5 

66 

9 

-23 2 

8 

86 

0 

4 4 

63 7 

58 

7 

-21 10 

9 

91 

0 

4 4 

67 2 

60 

7 

-22 6 

10 

145 

5 

a 7 

63 7 

79 

6 

+ 15 2 

11 

154 

8 1 

5 11 

66 10 

82 

10 

+21 11 

12 

142 

1 

7 2 

66 7 

81 

2 

+ 12 6 


Notes on Inbividtjal Lots. 

General .—^Reference has already been made to the initial 
diflficulties in inducing the pigs to settle down, these being 
particularly noticeable in the case of Lots 6 and 8 (raw potatoes). 

Differences in appetite between the Lots also soon became 
evident, Lots 2, 3, 6, 6 and 8 showing a tendency to lag behind 
the other Lots, although some of these, notably Lot 6, showed a 
distinct improvement later. On the other hand, Lots 4, 10,11 
and 12 ate well from the outset, the difference in this respect 
between Lot 4 (bean meal) and Lot 6 (pea meal) being very 
striking in the earlier stages. 

The progress of the experiment after the first month showed 
no abnormal features until the sudden onset of cold weather 
in early October, which showed its effects in a marked diminution 
in the rate of growth, except in the case of Lots 6,7, 9,10,11,12, 
all of which were housed under rather less-exposed conditions 
than the rest. Steps were taken to improve the conditions for 
the other liOts, but their housing conditions could not be regarded 
as quite as satisfactory as those of the Lots above named, 
though no worse than those under which large numbers of pigs 
are housed throughout the country. 

No special comment is nectary at this stage on the general 
progress of the Lots, except for the following:— 

Lot 3 (Oats).—^With this Lot considerable difhculty was 
experienced in securing a satisfactory consumption of tho oats. 
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When fed in bruised form there always a very considerable 
residuum, composed mainly of husk, which the pigs would not 
eat. It was only when the oats were given in very finely ground 
form that a really satisfactory consumption was secured. 

Lot 5 (Pea Meal).—^This Lot suffered a set-back in late 
October through a consignment of pea meal which proved to 
be in bad condition, which was not detected for some days. As 
already indicated, this Lot did not eat very well during tiie first 
month of the test, but subsequently, apart from the check just 
mention^, little fault could be found with their appetite. 

Lots 6 arid 8 (Raw Potatoes).—Great difficulties were experi¬ 
enced in getting the pigs to consume the scheduled rations of 
raw potatoes. Various methods of giving the potatoes were 
tried, but all proved unsatisfactory, and it was not until towards 
the end of the experiment, when the pigs were well over 100 lb. 
live-weight, that a satisfactory consumption was secured. At 
this stage the potatoes were fed in ptttped form as a separate 
meal in the middle of the day. 1 
Lot 12.—^This Lot made an excellent start, showing a distinct 
lead over all the other Lots, but after about ten to twelve weeks 
suffered a distinct loss of appetite, for*which no obvious reason 
could be traced and which persisted for two or three weeks. A 
possible explanation lay in the reduction of the allowance of 
separated milk which became necessary at this time, but this 
was not reflected in the case of Lot 11, which suffered a similar 
reduction and yet fully mamtained its appetite. 

Discussion ox Resui/ts. 

General .—^Attention has already been directed to the marked 
superiority of Lots 10,11 and 12, which received either separated 
milk or whey, over all other Lots. 

The best of the remaining Lots was Lot 6 (pea meal), followed 
by Lot 4 (bean meal) and Lot 1 (sharps). AH the potato-fed 
Lots (Lots 6,7,8, 9) were very unsatisfactory, as were also Lot 2 
(wheat meal) and Lot 3 (oats). 

It is perhaps not surprising that the best rate of growth was 
shown by the Lots receiving milk or whey, but it is difficult to 
understand why some, at any rate, of the other Lots did not 
achieve better records. Attention may be directed, however, 
to the last column of Table (a), p. 178, which shows how con¬ 
siderably the averages were depressed by the very poor results 
of the first month. 

Were it not for the good progress made by Lots 10,11 and 12, 
we should have been inclined to put the blame largely on the 
quality of p^ used, and doubtless this played a part, especially 
in the earli^ stages. We can hardly resist the conclusion, 
however, that the greater part of the explanation must have 
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Iain in the character of the rations. In many cases, especially 
the potato-fed Lots and Lots 2 and 3, there was almost certainly 
a deficiency of protein—^this view being supported by the order 
of merit indicated above, when compared with the appended 
data as to protein consumption. 


Daily Protein Consumption Per Head. 
(Digestible Crude Protein.) 


Lot 

Average 

Xange dming the couise of 
the test 

Average per 

100 lb. lave 
Weii^t 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

lb. 

1 

0-42 

0*26 

to 

0*70 

0*34 

2 

0-32 

0*21 


0*46 

0-30 

3 

0-36 

0*19 

>» 

0*69 

0*29 

4 

0-45 

0*27 

»» 

0*68 

0-38 

5 

0-42 

0-27 


0*62 

0*32 

6 

0-35 

0*19 


0*47 

0*33 

7 

0-33 

0-20 

i9 

0*60 

0-28 

8 

0-36 

0*19 

99 

0*48 

0*33 

9 

0-35 

0*21 

99 

0*53 

0*30 

10 

0-45 

0*22 

99 

0-69 

0*28 

11 

0-64 

0 31 

99 

0*71 

0-32 

12 

0*76 

0*38 

99 

0-86 

0*46 


It wiU be noted that all the Lots which have been mentioned 
as doing specially badly (Lots 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9) received on the 
average less than 04 lb. digestible protein per day, whilst the 
best Lots received over 04 lb. Lots 11 and 12 indeed received 
over 0-6 lb., but in view of the excellent record established by 
Lot 10 (whey) receiving only 045 lb. it seems doubtful whether 
the extra protein consumed in these cases produced any special 
effect. 

In the commonly used tables of protein requirement this 
usually ranges from about 04 lb. for pigs weighing 60 lb., up to 
about 0*6 lb. for pigs of 1601b., or 0*75 lb, for pigs of 2501b., this 
representing an average of about 0-6 lb. for the feeding period. 
From our results it would appear that these ** standarde ** err, 
if anything, a little on the h^h side, especially in the earlier 
stages of feeding. 

M previously pointed out, we made at the outset no attempt 
to devise batoced ” rations, as our primary object was to 
test as many mixtures of home-grown foods as possible. Later 
we introduced bean meal into some of the rations that were lowest 
in protein, but we were unable to detect any appreciable improve¬ 
ment in the subsequent progress of these Lots. It would appear, 
th^efore, that so far as the amount of protein supplied was 
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concerned, it did not furnish a complete explanation of the 
poor progress of the Lots in question, and some other factor or 
factors must have been involved. The supply of mineral matter 
suggests itself as a factor that may have been operative, but this 
is hardly likely in view of the steps taken to guard against it by 
the addition of a mineral mixture to the rations of each Lot 
from a very early stage of the experiment. Vitamin deficiency 
also might be suspect, but here again the risk would appear 
to have been small, seeing that green food was regularly supplied 
throu^out the Lots. 

We are not prepared to venture any specific explanation of the 
disappointing records of so many of the Lots, and can only con¬ 
clude from our results that cereal meals alone or fed along with 
potatoes cannot be depended upon to give satisfactory results, 
and even though the addition of bean meal or pea meal to these 
may effect a considerable improvement, the results still fall much 
diort of those attainable where supplies of whey or separated milk 
are available. In certain cases a closer study of the individual 
records brings out points of interest which need to be kept in 
mind in comparing the records of the different Lots, and it is 
desirable, therefore, that we should comment on each Lot 
separately. 

In particular it is necessary to bear in mind that there would 
have been differences between the Lots even if all had been fed 
exactly alike. We cannot assume, therefore, that any difference 
between two Lots is necessarily due to the difference in feeding, 
without first making some allowance for what we may term 
the normal variation between the Lots. A careful examination 
of all the figures suggests that a difference of not more than 
about 10 lb. between the average gains (per pig) in live weight 
for the period of the experiment must be regarded as just as 
likely to be purely accidental as otherwise, and we doubt whether 
differences much less than, say, 301b., can be regarded as really 
significant of a definite difference due to the difference in the 
rations. This would correspond to a difference of about 0*2 lb. 
in the rate of gain per day. 

In considering the following commentary on the individual 
Lots, attention should be paid to the table in the Appendix 
(Table I), giving the individual increases of live weight in each 
Lot. 

Lot 1 (Barley and Sharps).—In this Lot no replacements were 
necessary and the ten pigs originally assigned to it passed tbufough 
the whole experiment. Two of the pigs (Nos. 1 and 6) steadily 
grew away from the rest and showed for the whole period the satis¬ 
factory average daily increases of 1*34 lb. and 1*29 lb. respectively. 
At the other extreme, however, were the three pigs, Nos. 6, 8 and 
10, which gave average increases of only 049, 0*51 and 0*67 lb. 
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respectively. This Lot indeed proved to be one of the most 
variable. The pigs as a whole never developed a satisfactory 
“bloom” and seemed to tend more towards growth of bone 
and flesh rather than to fatten. This was confirmed by the 
relatively poor carcass weights shown by the seven pigs from 
this Lot sent for slaughter at the end of the experiment, the 
average proportion of carcass being only 69 per cent, of their 
live weight taken on leaving the farm. 

The high variability indicated above accounts for the rather 
disappointing average gain in hve weight of this Lot (0*87 lb. 
per head per day), coupled with the high food consumption of 
6*2 lb, meal per 1 lb. live-weight increase. Previous experience 
in feeding pigs on barley meal and sharps led us to expect an 
average gain of at least 1 lb, per day from a consumption of 
about 4 lb, food, but this was certaii^y with a better class of 
pig* 

Lot 2 (Barley and Wheat).—This was the most unsatisfactory 
Lot of all. The pigs never did well at any stage of the test. 
They did not eat well and always showed the characteristic 
rough coat of the imthrifty pig. 

All the pigs origmaJly ^awn in this Lot survived the test^ 
but in two cases. Nos, 3 and 6, the rate of progress was so very 
much inferior to that of the rest of the pigs in the Lot that we 
have excluded the records of these two pigs from our averages. 
Even without these the average gain in live weight was only 
0*64 lb. per day, the gains for the individual pigs ranging from 
0*36 lb. to 0*99 lb. 

The consumption of food was at the average rate of 6*6 lb. 
per 1 lb. live-weight increase—a figure not greatly in excess of 
that shown by Lot 1. Combined with the fact that Lot 2 shows 
the lowest total food oonsumptioni, this brings out clearly that 
the fundamental diffilculty with this Lot was to secure an ade¬ 
quate food consumption. Such food as was consumed was 
apparently used to pretty much the same advantage as in many 
of the other Lots. 

Only two pigs were fit for sale from this Lot at the end of 
the test, and they gave only the low carcass percentages of 66 
and 64 per cent, respectively. 

Lot 3 (Barley, Wheat and Oats).—^Two pigs (Nos. 2 and 10) 
were oull^ from this Lot at an early stage, but the rest, with 
one exception (No. 6), gave one of the most uniform Lots, the 
individual average daily increases (excluding No. 6) ranging from 
0*64 to 0*96 lb., with an average for the Lot (seven pigs) of 0*76 lb. 

This disappointing average is undoubtedly due to compara¬ 
tively low consumption of food. Eeference has already been 
made to the diflSlculty in securing satisfactory consumption of 
the oats, and this undoubtedly reacted unfavourably on the 
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general appetite of the pigs. The average of 5*35 lb. of food 
consumed per 1 lb. live-weight increase compares favourably 
with Lot 1, although it cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 

In appearance the pigs always looked to be making better 
progress than their weighings revealed, and their general appear¬ 
ance was superior to that of many of the other Lots that showed 
greater increases in weight. This was confirmed by the four 
pigs slaughtered at the end of the test, which gave an average 
carcass percentage of 71*0. 

Lot 4 (Barley, Wheat and Beans).—^This Lot began very well, 
but after the second month there was a faUmg oS and loss of 
bloom. The Lot tended to become very uneven, the pigs also 
devdoping bone and flesh rather than fattening. This was 
home out by the average (six pigs) carcass percentage of 69*4 
shown at the close. 

The average gain in live weight per day was 0*83 lb., the 
range of the individual increases being from 0*5 lb. to 1*01 lb. 
The average food consumption per 1 lb. live-weight increase was 
5*4 lb. 'Hiese results must be considered very disappointing 
for this particular ration, and it is difficult to find a satirfactory 
explanation. 

Lot 5 (Barley, Wheat and Peas).—^This .was quite the most 
satisfactory of the grain Lots. They started rather indifferently, 
but subsequently, apart from the check previously alluded to, 
they ate extremely well, and indeed towards the close excelled 
all other Lots in Ihat respect. They did not grow as leggy 
as most other Lots and alwa37B looked thrifty and carried a good 
bloom. Eight of these pigs were marketed at the close of the 
test and showed an average carcass percentage of 72. 

The average live-weight increase per day was 1*03 lb., the 
individual increases ranging from 0*81 lb. to 1*32 lb. The 
average food consumption per 1 lb. live-weight increase was 
4*1 lb.—figure exceed only by Lots 10 and 11. 

Lot 6 (Barley, Wheat and 40 per cent. Raw Potatoes). 

Lot 8 (Barley, Wheat and 60 per cent. Raw Potatoes). 

These two Lots may be considered together and we have not 
a good word to say for either, except that no pigs were lost from 
either Lot from any cause attributable to the feeding. They 
never settled down properly—Lot 8 being even worse than 
Lot 6 in this respect—^and always had more the appearance of 
second-class stores than of fattening pigs. They were thriftless 
feeders, harsh-skinned, and never developed any sort of condition. 
One or two pigs in each Lot grew well away from the rest, this 
being especially the case in lot 8. Reference has already been 
made to the difficulty experienced in feeding the raw potatoes. 

The average gains in live weight per day and the food con¬ 
sumption per 1 lb. live-weight increase were as follows:— 
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Xive-Welght Increase per 
Day 

Average Bange 

lb. lb. 

Lots . , , . 0-60 0-44 to 0-89 

Lot 8 , . . . 0-66 0 42 „ 1-22 

Rather to our surprise, the carcass percentages for the four 
pigs marketed from these Lots came out better than those from 
some of the other Lots, the two pigs from Lot 6 averaging 73-6 
and the two from Lot 8 averaging 76-8 per cent. These per¬ 
centages were certainly not reflect^ in the appearance of these 
pigs on leaving the farm. 

Lot 7 (Barley, Wheat and 40 per cent. Cooked Potatoes).— 
This Lot ate fairly well all through and grew into healthy, strong 
pigs, but rather of store character than fat. Their record at 
the weighbridge was distinctly disappointing, the average gain 
in live weight per head being only 0*72 lb., the individual increases 
ranging from 0*34 lb. to 0*99 lb.—or, excluding the lowest, from 
0*60 to (J*99 lb. The average food consumption (expressed as 
meal) per 1 lb, live-weight increase was 5*6 lb.—^a S^axe which 
suggests that the ration was not well suited to the physiological 
needs of the pigs. 

The average carcass percentage of the three pigs marketed 
from this Lot was 71*7. 

Lot 9 (Barley, Wheat and 60 per cent. Cooked Potatoes).— 
This Lot showed up better at the weighbridge than its perform¬ 
ance and appearance in the pen woidd have suggested. This, 
however, was undoubtedly due to some extent to one particular 
pig (No. 2), which showed the average gain in live weight of 
1-34 lb. per day, although in fact it was not a satisfactory pig 
and killed badly. 

The pigs generally fed well, without showmg a great deal 
of bloom, and were never very pleasing to the eye. 

The average gain in live weight per day was 0*76 lb., the 
individual increases ranging from 0*42 lb. to 1*34 lb. (or, excluding 
the latter, from 0*42 to 0*94 lb.). 

The average food consumption (expressed as meal) per 
1 lb. live-weight increase was 6*66 lb. The same comment may 
be made on ^s figure as was made above for Lot 7, 

The average carcass percentage of the six pigs sold from this 
Lot was 70*8. 

Lot 10 (Barley, Wheat and Whey).—This was a good lot all 
the way throng. Apart from a slight falling off of appetite 
towards the end, they ate well all through, rested more and did 
not develop legginess ” to the same degree as Lot 11. The 
contrast in progress between this Lot and all others, except 
Lots 11 and 12, was very strikmg, as is shown by the records. 

The average gain in live weight per day was 1*46 lb., the 


Average Food 
Consumed per 1 lb. 
Idve-Wei^t 
Increase 
lb. 

6-9 

6-4 
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individual increases ranging from 1'29 lb. to 1*6 lb.—very 
uniform record. 

The average food consumption (expressed as meal) per 1 lb. 
live-weight increase was 3*91 lb. 

All the pigs (eight) of this Lot were sold at the end of the 
test and their average carcass percentage was 72*8. 

Lot 11 (Barley, T^eat and Separated MSlk),—^This was a 
very good lot all the way through. The pigs ate consistently 
weU, but grew rather “ leggier ” than Lots 10 and 12, although 
on the other hand they developed distinctly more fat along i£.e 
back. This latter fact doubtless accounts for the higher carcass 
percentage shown by this Lot {see below). 

The average gain in live weight per day was 1*63 lb., the 
range for the incSvidual pigs being from 1*30 lb. to 1-84 lb.— 
an extraordinarily good record. 

The food consumption (expressed as meal) per 1 lb. live- 
weight increase was 3-9 lb., a figure agreeing closely with that 
of Lot 10. 

All the pigs (ten) of this Lot were sold, the average carcass 
percentage being 74’6. 

This was undoubtedly the best and most profitable Lot of all. 

Lot 12 (Mixed Cereal, Bean and Pea Meals, Separated Milk 
and Potatoes).—^As previously stated, this Lot took a distinct 
lead at the outset, but subsequently feU off somewhat in com¬ 
parison with Lots 10 and 11, Nevertheless, they grew into very 
good pigs and put up an excellent record. In general type they 
approximated more to Lot 10 than to Lot 11. 

The average gain in live weight per day was 1*44 lb., the 
range for the individual pigs being from 1*08 lb. to 1-9 lb. 

The food consumption (expressed as meal) per 1 lb. live- 
weight increase was 4*06 lb. 

All the pigs (eight) of this Lot were sold, the average carcass 
percentage being 71*9. 

COMPABISOK OF LOTS, 

An experiment like the present with twelve different rations 
famishes no fewer than sixty-six different comparisons, but 
many of these need not be considered separately, since the 
differences involved are well within the normal variation as 
defined on page 182. 

Taking the live-weight increases as the basis of comparison 
and making the allowance suggested for normal variation, we 
can state tiie following conclusions:— 

' Lots 10, 11 and 12 are definitely better than any other Lot, 
but do not differ from each other outside the normal limits of 
variation. They must consequently be regarded as substantially 
equal from the point of view of hve-weight increase. 
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The other Lots (1-9) may thus be treated as a separate group 
and show the following results:— 

The best of these is undoubtedly Lot 5, this being definitely 
superior to all other Lots, except possibly Lots 1 and 4, in relation 
to which the differences fall just short of the limit we have 
suggested as definitely significant. 

Next in order come Lots 1 and 4, with substantially equal 
records. Lot 1 shows slightly the better record of the two, 
being definitely superior to Lots 2, 6 and 8, whilst Lot 4 is 
definitely superior only to Lot 6, although probably superior 
also to Lots 2 and 8. 

The remaining Lots (2, 3,6,7,8,9) cannot be placed definitely 
in any order of merit, the differences in every case falling well 
within the normal variation. 

Comparison of Sharps and Whole Wheat Meal (Lots 1 and 2).— 
Lots 1 and 2 furnish th& comparison, and as stated above there is 
a difference in favour of sharps sufficiently great to be regarded 
as significant. We can only conclude, therefore, that whole 
wheat meal fed in the proportions given in our rations (up to 
60 per cent.) is not satisfactory. The question must, however, 
remain open whether it could not be used in smaller proportions 
with greater success. 

Use of Oats (Lot 3).—Oxir experience on this point is un¬ 
favourable to the use of oats, of which our rations contained at 
most 26 per cent. Where oats are used they should be fed in 
finely ground condition, and even then it is doubtful whether 
oats can be regarded as a satisfactory pig food. 

Comparism of Beans and Peas (Lots 4 and 6).—^This com¬ 
parison is afforded by Lots 4 and 6, and as already indicated the 
better result was given by the ration containing pea meal, 
although the difference in the average live-weight increases 
(27*2 lb.) was just on the margin of what we have suggested 
(30 lb.) might be regarded as significant. We should hesitate, 
however, to place too much stress upon this result, and the 
question is one that might well form the subject of a further 
test. 

It is of interest, however, to note that the addition of bean 
meal or pea meal to mixed cereals produced a very definite 
improvement in the results obtained, as shown by the comparison 
of Lots 4 and 6 with Lots 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Bow and Goohed Potatoes (I^ts 6, 7,8 and 9).—On this point, 
despite the comparatively large number of pigs used, the experi¬ 
ment is indecisive. Certainly in each of the two pairs of com¬ 
parisons (6 and 8, 7 and 9) the difference is in favour of the 
cooked potatoes, but it is not large enough to be accepted as 
significant. 

Nevertheless, the general run of the test with these Lots 
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leaves us very dejSnitely of tlie opimon that there is distiuct 
practical advantage in the cooking of potatoes for pigs which 
outweighs the extra cost involved for fuel and labour. In our 
case, the cost of fuel used worked out at lOd. per pig for Lot 7 
and Is. 6d. per pig for Lot 9. 

The experiment is indecisive also with regard to the diflfeirent 
quantities of potatoes fed, whether we compare Lots 6 and 8 
or Lots 7 and 9. In each case there is a difference in favour of 
the Lot receiving the heavier proportion of potatoes, but it is 
too small to be accepted as sigi^cant. 

Feeding of Dairy Produce (Lots .10, 11 and 12).—^The one 
outstandi^ lesson of the experiment is the very great advantage 
which accrues where separated milk or whey are available to 
supplement cereal rations. The difference shown in the experi¬ 
ment is so great as to place these Lots (Lots 10, 11 and 12) 
in a separate class altogether from the rest. 

It is of interest to note that the results obtained with whey 
and with separated milk were practically the same, which bears 
out the accuracy of the estimate of their relative values upon 
which the quantities fed were based, viz., 2 lb. whey == 1 lb. 
separated milk. 

It is of further interest to note that the more complicated 
ration (including beans, peas and potatoes) fed along with 
separated milk to Lot 12 did not produce any better results than 
those obtained with the simpler meal mixture fed to Lot 11. 

FiNiJ^ciAn Results. 

Throughout the experiment a careful record was kept of 
all expenditure incurred, but we do not think it necessary to 
deal here with more than the comparison of the cost of purchase 
and feeding the pigs with the values realised. Ei*om the point 
of view of financial returns the experiment was most unfortun¬ 
ately timed in that it met the rapidly falling market which 
proved such a bugbear to the pig-feeder dming the autumn of 
1923. This is illustrated by the fact that the pigs were taken 
in on the basis of 17^. 6d. per score live weight and realised only 
at the rate of 155. per score dead weight, the latter representing 
absolutely the highest point of the market at the time of disposal. 

The pigs could doubtless have been purchased at least 2$. 6d. 
per score (or 75. 6d. per head) more cheaply had they been 
picked up in the usual way in small lots in the market, but we 
thought that better material from the point of view of experi¬ 
mental work could be obtained by drawing all the pigs from one 
place, and the achievement of this object entailed some concession 
in price. 

For these reasons the financial results must be regarded as 
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distinctly abnormal and are given with all reserve. The figtares 
arc summarised in Table (c), page 179. 

In this table the figures given in the first column for the 
average value per pig at the close of the experiment have been 
calculated for each Lot from the average live weight of the Lot 
at the last weighing, by assuming for the Lot a carcass percentage 
equal to the average shown by the pigs from that Lot that were 
actually slaughtered, e.g., the ten pigs of Lot 1 averaged 184 lb. 
live weight at the end of the test. Seven of these went for 
slaughter and gave an average carcass percentage of 68*7. Hence 
the average carcass weight for this lot is taken as 68*7 per cent, 
of 184 lb. or 126 lb. This at 16s. per score gives an average 
value per pig of 94s. 6d. 

The manorial values of the rations were calculated from 
figures given in Leaflet No. 73 issued by the University of Leeds. 

The prices charged for the individual foods are given in the 
Appendix, Table IV. 

It will be seen that the only Lots to show a margin over and 
above the cost of feeding are Lots 6, 10, 11 and 12—the margin 
in the case of Lot 6 being only very small and bardy equal to Sie 
allowance made for the manurial value of the food. 

On the other hand, the margins shown by Lots 10,11 and 12 
are in each case substantial, despite the adverse conditions of 
sale, and there can be no doubt that under average market 
conditions a very satisfactory profit would have been reacorded 
by these Lots. 

The greater part of the deficits shown must xmdoubtedly be 
ascribed to the abnormal market conditions above referred to, 
but at the same time it is clear that even under what mi^t have 
been accepted as normal conditions there could not have been a 
profit on some of the Lots. We must restrict ourselves, however, 
to the actual conditions that prevailed in this case, and we have 
given sufficient data to enable anyone to calculate what the 
results might have been under any other condition of prices. 

A word of explanation of the comparatively hi^ cost of 
feeding of Lot 3 is perhaps necessary. This was attributable to 
the dearness of oats during the autumn of 1923, crushed oats 
costing on the average 165. 9d!. per cwt., as compared with barley 
at 105. lid, and wheat at 125. per cwt. 

The cost of labour averaged Ss. per pig for the period of the 
experiment {twenty weeks). 

SxnimABy ajstd Gbhbbal CoKOLirsioisrs. 

The experiment described in this Report was designed on 
strictly practical lines, its primary object being to test the 
actual value in pig-feeding of various combinations of home- 
produced foods, starting with a basal ration of barley and wheat 
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meals (Lot 2) and introducing into this by way of substitution 
one or other of the alternative grain foods or dairy by-products. 
In drafting these rations we were guided not so much by what we 
expected to be satisfactory as by what we considered many 
farmers might wish to use, or indeed in the event of low grain 
prices, might almost be compeEed to use. We did not think 
it advisable to attempt rations composed exclusively of wheat or 
oats or both, since general experience in pig-feeding indicates 
that of the home-grown grains barley is the only one that can 
be fed safely and satisfactorily in large quantities to pigs. 

Erom previous experience we had little hope that certain 
of our rations would prove profitable, but we desired to obtain 
for the farmer definite figures on the point. The results in these 
oases have more than confirmed our misgivings, and the results 
of the test make it clear that satisfactory rations cannot be made 
up from cereals wheat, barley and oats) alone. 

In the case of oa^ it seems clear that these can only be used 
in pig-feeding to a very limited extent, and we doubt whether 
their inclusion in pig rations is in any case worth while. 

In the case of wheat it would seem to be doubtful policy to 
include as much as 50 per cent, in rations, and in this test, at 
any rate, where this amount was used the results were decidedly 
inferior to those obtained with a similar proportion of sharps. 

The effectiveness of the cereal rations is, however, greatly 
increased by the addition of bean meal or pea meal. Li this 
test the latter in particular has produced a marked improvement 
over the plain cereal rations. We do not claim, however, that 
our results establish a general superiority of pea meal over 
bean meal, and regard thS point as needing further investigation 
before such a pronouncement can be made. 

The addition of potaloes to a ration of barley and wheat meals 
did not effect any appreciable improvement in rosidts, nor 
perhaps was this to be expected. Potatoes arc poor in protein 
and rich in carbohydrates, so that the proper typo of food to 
give along with them would appear to bo one comparatively 
rich in protein rather than starchy foods such as barley and 
wheat. It is noteworthy, however, that when about two-thirds 
of the way through the experiment bean meal was introduced into 
the rations of the potato Lots ” (Lots 6, 7, 8 and 9), no appre¬ 
ciable improvement could be detected, so that the explanation 
of the poor progress of these Lots cannot lie more than partly 
in the question of protein supply. 

^ It is possible that by variation of the meal rations fed along 
with the potatoes or of the proportions between the two, better 
results might be obtained than were given in this test, but that 
can only be determined by further tests, and we are concerned 
here only with the results actually obtained in our es^eriment. 
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The comparison of raw potatoes against cooked potatoes proved 
indecisive so far as the actual numerical results of the test were 
concerned, but a very definite impression in favour of cooking 
was obtained, a satisfactory consumption being more easily 
obtained with the cooked potatoes, and the general appearance 
and bloom of the pigs was distinctly superior to that of the pigs 
receiving raw potatoes, whilst the cost of fuel and labour involved 
in the cooking forms but a very small addition to the feeding cost. 

It is held by many feeders that there is an element of danger 
involved in feeding raw potatoes, but this view does not receive 
any support from our test, since out of the twenty pigs receiving 
raw potatoes none were lost, except from causes which were quite 
defiifitely traceable to factors other than the food. 

The most striking feature of the experiment has been the very 
great improvement effected when part of the cereal ration was 
replaced by either separated milk or whey—especially the 
former. This produced an improvement far beyond that 
obtained with pea meal, as is shown by comparison of Lots 10 
and 11 vuth Lot 5. 

Although it is not possible to give a precise figure for the 
value realised through the pig for the separated milk, this was 
oertamly very much greater than 2d. per gallon, at which it was 
charged in tiie food costings. Indeed, from a comparison of 
Lot 11 vrith Lot 2 it would appear that the separated milk made 
through the pig a value of almost 9d. per gallon, and even when 
compared with Lot 6 (pea meal) the value realised works out at 
nearly 7d. per gallon. These are exfraordinary figures and it 
must be emphaaused that they apply only to the experimental 
results and should not, without further confirmation, be made the 
basis of generalisations. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
had the conditions of experiment not ruled out purchased foods, 
meal rations could have been devised which would almost cer¬ 
tainly have given r^ults not far short of those obtained with 
Lot 11. From the best evidence at our disposal we should 
estimate the value of separated milk in pig-feedmg as compared 
with the best rations not contain^ it (or whey) at about 4d. 
per gallon, assuming market conditions for purch^e and sale of 
pigs and feeding-stuff prices to be similar to those ruling of late. 

The results obtained with whey (Lot 10) were nearly equal to 
those obtained with separated milk, and consequently since 
double tihe quantity was used, the value of whey would appear 
to be roughly one-half of that of separated milk. 

The results obtained with Lot 12 broadly confirm those 
obtained with Lot 10, but no special advantege seems to have 
been derived from using the complex grain mixture and potatoes. 
Apparently, when separatedl w3k is available a plain cereal 
supplement furnishes all that ^ necessary* 
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In conclusion, we would express our appreciation of the 
generosity of Mr. Marsh which has made our experiment possible, 
and also of the direct personal interest and assistance which 
he has rendered us throughout. We owe our thanks also to the 
Research Coanmittee of the Royal Agricultural Society for their 
interest in the experiment, and for the ready way in which they 
have met our requirements at every stage of the test. 

We are indebtedto Messrs. Marsh & Baxter, Ltd., for the great 
trouble taken to secure for us the information as to the dead 
weights of individual pigs and also for reports on their quality 
and for facilities for the inspection of the carcasses. Our tharto 
are also due to our colleagues, Mr. W. T. Price and Mr. C. H. 
Cooke, for frequent and valued assistance in connection with the 
general supervision of the experiment. 

Charles Crowthbe, 
W. S. Chalmers. 

Haiper-Adams Agricultoraf 
College, Newport, Salop. 


POSTORIPT. 

Of the 111 pigs in hand at the close of the experiment on 
December 3, 67 were disposed of for slaughter and the remaining 
44 being uiifit for slau^ter, were retained for further feeding. 
It is of interest to note the distribution of these amongst the 
various Lots. 


Lot 

Eo. of Tigs Available 

Ko. of Pigs loft after 
December 8 

1 

10 

a 

2 

10 

8 

[3 

8 

4 

4 

9 

2 

1 5 

10 

2 

6 

10 

8 


9 

0 

8 

9 

7 

9 

10 

4 

10 

8 

0 

11 

10 

0 

12 

8 

-- .. 

0 


It will be noted that more than half of the pigs remained in 
hand from Lots 2, 6, 7 and 8, whilst on the other hand every pig 
had been disposed of from Lots 10, 11 and 12. 

On December 3, 1923, the 44 remaining pigs were regrouped 
and all placed on the same ration, which consisted of 60 per cent, 
barley, 20 per cent, sharps, 10 per cent, bean meal, 10 per cent. 
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pea meal and 10 per cent, fish, meal. Subsequently the pro¬ 
portion of barley was gradually increased, and the other 
ingredients reduc^ to a final ration of roughly 60 per cent, 
barley, 12^ per cent, sharps, 10 per cent, beans, 10 per cent 
peas and per cent, fish meal. A little whey was also occasion¬ 
ally available* 

Twenty^five of these pigs were sold on February 8, 14 
on March 20, and the remaining 5 on March 26. 

The contrast of the progress of these pigs on the new ration, 
in devising which we were not hampered by any experimental 
limitations, with their progress prior to the change, was very 
extraordinary, as the following summary indicates:— 



Amasa Dally live- 
Wel^t Increase 
for last 10 weeks of 
Esipenment. 
(Sept. 2&>Dec. 3, 
1923) 



lb. 

lb lb. 

Average of 44 Pigs 
,, of best 25 Pigs 
sold Febm- 

0*62 

1-62 — 

aary 8 , . 

„ ofremaioiaglC 

0*71 

1<86 — 

pigs« • • 

0*51 

1-32 1-37 


Average Carcass Percentage of 25 pigs sold Pebmary 8 » 72*2 per cent. 

,, ,, ,, 14 „ March 20 »76*0 „ 


In considering these figures it must be borne in mind that the 
44 pigs represented the very worst of the experimental pigs, 
all pigs that could on the very lowest standard be regarded as 
fit for slaughter having been included in the batch of 67 pigs 
disposed of on December 3, 1923, For purposes of comparison 
we have given above the averages for the pigs for the last ten 
weeks of the experiment, i.e,, for the period from September 26 
to December 3, 1923. 

A glance at the figures is sufficient to indicate the extra* 
ordinary improvement effected, the average for the sixty-six 
days subsequent to December 3 being 1*62 lb. per head per day, 
or 2J times greater than that for &e ten weeks prior to tms 
date. At no time did the amount of food supplied exceed 6| lb, 
per head per day, and the average consumption was at the rate 
of 3J lb. per 1 lb. live-weight increase. 

We have also set out separately the averages for the 26 
pigs sold on February 8,1924, and the remaining 19 which were 
not then fit for sale. It will be noted that the relative improve¬ 
ment was the same in each section, although naturally the better 
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section showed the higher average gain, reaching the very 
satisfactory figure of 1*85 lb. per head per day. 

The remaining 19 pigs were fed for a further period of forty-one 
days (February 8 to L^ch 20), and for this period showed an 
average gain of 1*37 lb. per head per day, a rate which agrees 
almost exactly with their record for the previous period (Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1923 to February 8, 1924). This uniformity of progress 
was very noticeable throughout the whole period subsequent to 
the experiment, and in very great contrast to the performances of 
the individual pigs when on the various experimental rations. 

It is clear horn these figures that the poor progress made by 
these pigs during the experimental period could not be attributed 
to any inherent unthi^iness of the pigs, and they make it 
increasin^y evident that the poor results of the experimental 
period must have been pritnarily due to the feeding differences. 
They emphasise further how greatly the feeding vSue of home¬ 
grown foods can be enhanced by a judicious blending with 
appropriate purchased food. 

Further details relating to this supplementary period of 
feeding will be found in the Appendix, Table VI. 


APPENDIX. 

Table I. 

Average Increase in Live Weight per Day for the Individual Pigs 
of each Lot for the Whoh Experimental Period, 

(July 17 to December 3, 1923—139 days.) 



Average 
for Xiot 


lb. 

0*87 

0*641 

0*7fii 

0*83 

1-03 

0*60 

0-72 

0*65 

0*76 

1*46 

1*63 

1*44 
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Table II. 

Average Increases {per Head per Day) for each Lot for each Period 
of the Eocperiment. 


Penod 


Lot 

No. 

ist 

July 17- 
Ang. 14, 
28 days 

2ad 

AUfif 14r. 
Sept. 11, 
2Sday8 

3rd 

Sept. 11-1 
Sept. 25, 
14 days 

4th 

Sept. 25- 
Oct 0, 
14 days | 

5th 

Oct. 9— 
Oct. 23, 
14 days 

6th 1 
Oct. 23- 1 
Nov. 6. . 
14 days 1 

i._.. . . f 

7th 1 
Nov. 6- 
Nov 20. , 
14 days | 

8th 

Nov. 20- 
Dec. 3. 
13 days 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. ’ 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

lb. , 

lb. 

1 

0-42 

0-80 

1-14 

1*33 

0-77 

1 0*99 

0*94 

Ml 

21 

0*37 

0*65 i 

0*97 

0*93 , 

0*60 

0*58 

0*61 

0*87 

31 

0*29 

0-66 

1-18 

M4 1 

0-5S 

0*89 

0*83 

1*00 

4 

046 

0-84 

142 i 

1*15 

0*71 

1*00 

0*72 1 

0*73 

d 

0*53 

0*83 

1*29 i 

1*28 

1*28 

0*95 

1*33 

1*40 

6 

0‘20 

0-76 

0*82 

0*86 

0*65 

0*55 

0*59 

0*61 

7 

0*19 i 

0*76 

1*03 

0*88 

0*81 

0*86 

0*78 

0*97 

8 

0*27 1 

0-68 

0*86 

MO 

0*83 

0*56 

0*71 

0*53 

9 

0*26 

0-81 

1*14 

0*83 

0*83 

0*86 

0*91 

0*92 

10 

0-90 

1*34 

1*91 

1-52 

1*86 

1*63 

1*44 

1*75 

11 

0-84 

1-33 

2*04 

1-72 1 

1 1*75 

1*81 

1*67 

1-98 

12 

1*07 

1*60 

1*59 

1-16 i 

1*57 

1*80 

1*56 

1*26 

1 


1 These pigs were not included in a^era^es here or elsewhere. 


Table ITT . 

Average Daily Sations per Pig at Different Stages of the ExperimeM. 









Baw 

Cooked 



Lot. 

No. 

Barley 

Kuups. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Pota¬ 

toes. 

Pota¬ 

toes. 

Whey. 

Sep’d 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

Ib. 

lb. 


(a) Amroge Daily Motion per Pig Jor First F<nvr TP'eeJb. 


1 

1*37 

1*37 

_ 1 


— 

— 

— I — 1 — 1 

— 

2 

1*25 

— 

■Mi 

0*62 1 

— 1 

— 

— I — 1 — 


3 

1*25 

_ 

0-62 


— 


— — — 

— 

4 

1*25 

— 

1 0-62 

— 

mtm 

— 

— 1 — — 

; — 

5 

1*26 

— 

0*62 , 


! - 

msM 

« i — 1 — 

— 

6 

1*26 

— 

mSM 

i _ 

— 

_____ 1 


1 — 

7 

1-25 

_ 

M 

— 

1 - 1 

_____ j 

1 - 1-1 - 

— 

8 

1*26 1 

— 


— 1 

1 - 

— 

1.6 1 _ 1 _ 


9 

1*4 



— 

— 

— 

— , 1*76 — 

— 

10 

14 


0*76 

1 

— 

— 

' _ 1 ~ |9-1 

— 

11 

1-4 

— 

ESa 

1 "" ' 

— 

— 


4*5 

12 

1*6 

lb. mix 

edzneali 



1 1-6 1 — 1 - 

1 1 1 

5-0 


^ Caosietuiig of equal pacts haxley, wheat, oat?, heans end peas. 
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Table III— continued. 

Average Daily Rations per Pig at Different Stages of the Experiment 


Lot. 

Barley 

Sharps. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

i 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Eaw 

Pota- 

Oooked 

Pota- 

Whey. 

Xo. 

lb. 

1 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. j 

toes. 

lb. 

toes. 

lb. 

lb. 


(h) Average Daily Ration per Pig for 9th to 12th Weeks, 


2 

2-1 

_ 

1 1*6 

_ 

0*15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1-8 

— 

0*9 

0*8 

0*3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2-5 

_ 

i 1*1 

— 

M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

2*1 

_ 

1 1*0 

— 

0*1 

1*0 

— 

— 

.... 

— 

6 

2-5 

— 

1 1-8 

— 

— 

— 

1*6 

— 

— 

— 

7 

2*1 

_ 

1 1*6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1*5 

— 

— 

8 

2-4 

_ 

1*6 

_ 

— 

— 

2*4 

— 

— 

— 

9 

2-1 

_ 

i 1*4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2*2 

— 

— 

10 

3-2 

_ 

1*5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12*0 

— 

11 

3*25 

_ 

1-6 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6*0 

12 

4 2 lb. mix ed mea 1^ 

1 



15 

— 

— 

8*0 


(c) Average Daily Ration per I 

^ig for 

Last Ft 

7ur We 

eks. 


1 

4-6 

1*1 

— 

— 

1*1 

— 

— 

— 

.... 

_ 

2 

3-1 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.9 

— 

—. 


.... 

... 

3 

3-1 

.... 

0*8 

1*25 

0*9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

4 

4-75 


0*7 

— 

1*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

5 

4*8 

— 

0*7 


0*3 

0*6 

— 

— 

... 

... 

6 

3*25 

— 

0-8 

— 

0*75 

— 

1*5 

— 

.... 

.... 

7 

3-75 

— 

0*8 

— 

0*75 

— 

— 

1*5 

— 

... 

8 

3*25 

— 

0-8 

— 

0*75 


2*5 

— 

_ 

— 

9 

3*76 

— 

0*8 


0*75 

— 

— 

2*6 

— 

... 

10 

6-1 

— 

1*0 

— 

0*6 

I — 

— 


7*5 


11 

7*2 

— 

0*9 

— 

— 

I — 


— 


3*75 

12 1 

6*4 lb. mix ed mea 1® 

1 



— 

1*5 

— 

6.0 

1 • 

(d) Total Foods Consumed Durh 

\g Who 

Ic Fxjh 

irimcnt 

1 

(Average per 

Pig), 

1 

382 

109 

— 

— 

50 



.... 



2 

302 

— 

158 


45 


.... 


- - 


3 

27i 

— 

105 

123 

53 

...... 

.... 


. . 

. 

4 

387 

,— 

114 

— 

125 

— 


.... 


- ■ 

S 

351 


111 

— 

19 

100 

..... 

.... 

-- 

.. 

« 

325 

— 

165 

— 

39 


187 

— 

.... 

, 

7 

314 

— 

161 

— 

39 

... 

.... 

185 

— 


8 

326 

— 

154 

— 

39 

_ 

292 


1 

■ j 

9 

327 

— 

156 


39 

.... 

.... 

306 

■ 


^0 i 

478 

— 

169 1 

— 

28 

_ 

... 

.... 

1427 

■ 

11 

535 

— 

171 

— 

— 

_ 

.... 

.... 


730 

12 1 

1 

268 


82 

82 

74 

74 

142 

02 

— 

882 


»Crafting of 40 per cent, barley, 17^ per cent, 'wheat, 17i per cent, oats, 12* per cent, beans 
and 12i per cent. pens. 

* <fensistmg of 60 per cent, barley, 12 per cent, wheat 12 per cent, oats, 8 per cent, beans 
ana o per cent. peas. 
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Table IV. 


Average Prices of Foods Used, 


Barley, per ton. 

£ 

. 10 

s, 

18 

d. 

0 

Sharps ....... 

. 9 

5 

0 

Wheat ....... 

. 12 

10 

0 

Oats. 

. 15 

15 

0 

Beans. 

. 9 

18 

0 

Peas. 

. 12 

10 

0 

Potatoes (estimated) .... 

2 

10 

0 

Whey, per gallon (estimated) . 

! 0 

0 

1 

Separate Milk, per gallon (estimated) 

. 0 

0 

2 

Average cost of labour per pig for 20 weeks, 

. 0 

5 

0 


Table V, 


Particulars of Pigs Sold December 3. 



lb. lb. lb. lb, % % 

1 7 206 3 168-265 142-3 116-177 68-7 66-6-70-2 Eat, tax and wMte. 

2 2 203 105-211 132-5 120-136 65-3 64-4-66-1 J>0. 

3 4 187 168-106 132-8 118-142 71-0 » 70*3-72-6 Do. 

4 7 180-3 163-210 131-7 100-140 69-4 66*0-71-7 Eat incUnod to be soft. 

5 8 214-8 166-271 164-8 114r-106 71-9 68-7-75-8 Do. 

6 2 193 187-199 142*0 136-148 73-6 72-7-74-4 Eat firm and wblte. 

7 3 200*3 182-225 148*7 133-162 71-7 70-1-73-1 Do. 

8 2 228 200-256 172-5 153-192 73-7 75-0-76-5 Do. 

0 0 201 163-265 142 115-178 70-6 67-2-75-2 Some Boft, Others firm. 

10 8 265-9 243-300 193-6 177-220 72-8 71-5-75-0 IhcUned to be too fht, 

especially over shoulder. 

11 10 276-4 237-312 203-2 176-235 74-34, 70-0-81-1 Eat firm and white. Shoul¬ 

ders biggish and fot. 

12 8 263-3 234-309 189*5 163-220 71-0 67-9-79-3 Eat firm and white. 
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Table VI. 


Svbsegueni Records of Pigs Remaining after Experiment. 


1 

lot Ko. 

Pig No. 

Average Dally Gain 
for 10 'weeks before 
Dec. 8,1923 

Average Dally Gain 
for 66 days after Dec. 
3 (Dec. 3, 1923, to 
Peb. 8,1924) 

for 41 ^ys af^ Peb. 

8 (Peb. 8 to Mar. 20) 

1 

6 

lb. 

0-52 

lb. 

1*15 

lb. 

0*93 


8 

0*66 

1*23 

1*54 


10 

0-74 

1*64 

— 

2 

2 

0-65 

1*70 

— 


3 

0-25 

1*42 

1*63 


4 

0*66 

2*09 

— 


5 

0*64 

1*97 



6 

0-03 

1*09 

2*30 


7 

0*68 

1*62 



8 

0-26 

1*59 

1*93 


9 

0*68 

0*97 

0*54 

3 

6 

0*73 

1*35 

_ 


6 

0-25 

1*21 

1*30 


7 

0-71 

1*60 

_ 


fl 

0*76 

1*95 


4 

7 

0*43 

1*85 

1*32 


9 

0*86 

1*61 


5 

6 

0*94 

1*59 



7 

1*12 

1*90 

_ 

6 

2 

0 35 

2*08 

_ 


4 

0*62 

1*15 

1*60 


6 

0*29 

1*97 

1 


6 

0*69 

1*58 

1*00 


7 

0*83 

1*44 

— 


8 

0*62 

1*11 

1*20 


9 

0*64 

1*35 

1*10 


10 

0*81 

1*97 


7 

2 

0*82 

2*05 

r- 


4 

0*73 

1*80 

.... 


5 

0*88 

2*38 



8 

0*48 

1*29 

1*15 


9 

0*68 

2*29 



10 

0*90 

2*02 

_ 

8 

2 

0*49 

1*17 

1*40 


4 

0*67 

1*76 



8 

0*60 

1*39 

1*35 


6 

0*65 

1*08 

1.30 


7 

0*65 

1*56 

1*56 


9 

0*45 

2*00 


9 

10 

0*71 

1*98 


1 

0*39 

2*27 



4 

0*87 

1*64 

■ 


5 

0*57 

1*61 

1*61 


10 

0*57 

1*39 

1*44 

1 
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CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

I.— ^Legislation. 

The year 1923 was productive of some very important Acts of 
Parliament afEectiag agricultural interests, lie first to be 
noticed is the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 
5, c 9), which was passed on June 7, 1923, and came into 
force on the following July 7. It is, however, no new enact¬ 
ment, but merely a consolidation into one Act of the existing 
statute law on the subject which included the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908; the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1913; 
the Agricultural Land Sales (Restriction of Notices to Quit) 
Act, 1919; Part II of the important Agriculture Act, 1920, 
and the Agriculture Amendment Act, 1921. The existence of 
so many Acts affecting the lelations of landlords and tenants of 
agricultural land was somewhat bewildering and very incon¬ 
venient. It was high time, therefore, that the provisions of these 
various Acts which have already been noted in previous articles 
on Agricultural Law in the columns of this Journal should be 
consolidated and made available in one Act to which alone 
any enquirer need turn to ascertain the statute law on the sub- 
j ect. The Act of 1923 was passed as a purely consolidating statute 
and does not purport to alter or amend in any way any of the 
enactments which it incorporates. It was probably necessary 
to pass it as such in order to facilitate its course through Parlia¬ 
ment, though it is to be wished that the opportunity could have 
been tahen to clear up certain obscurities and remove certain 
hardships arising under the incorporated statutes. It was 
slightly amended by the Agriculture (Amendment) Act, 1923 
(18 & 14 Geo. 5, c. 25), which was intended to meet difficulties 
arising in consequence of sales of land by owners of which the 
tenants may not have received notice. It provides that unless 
or until a tenant of a holding shall have received notice, that 
the original landlord has ceased to be so entitled, and also notice 
of the name and address of the person who has become entitled 
to the rents and profits of the holding, any notice, request, 
demand or other instrument served upon or delivered to the 
original landlord shall be deemed to have been served upon 
or delivered to the landlord of the holding. It is provided that 
this enactment shall be inserted in Section 57 of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1923, as sub-section 4 thereof, and that the King’s 
printer of Acts of Parliament shall so print it in all copies of 
the Act printed in the future. Therefore until some further 
alterations or amendments are made the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, with this addition, constitutes a code of the existiog 
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statutory law affecting the relations of landlord and tenant in 
respect of agricultural holdings. 

The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1923 (13 & 14 
Geo. 5, c. 10), is a similar consolidating Act of the Acts relating 
to Scotland. 

The Finance Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 5, c. 14), by section 
11 relieves certain entertainments from entertainments’ duty in 
a manner which should be of benefit to promoters and sup¬ 
porters of agricultural shows. It enacts (so far as is material 
for the present purpose) that entertainments’ duty shall not be 
charged on payments for admission to an entertainment in 
respect of which it is proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioneis of Customs and Excise (a) that the entertainment 
is provided by a Society, not established or conducted for profit; 
(6) that the Society by which the entertaiament is provided is 
established solely or partly for the purpose of promoting the 
interest of any ‘‘ industry ”; (c) that the entertainment pro¬ 
vided by such Society consists solely of an exhibition of the 
products of the industry for promoting the interest of which 
the Society exists, or of materiais, machinery, appliances or 
foodstuffs used in the production of those products, or displays 
of filnil by workers in the industry in work pertaining to the 
industry, or consists of such exhibitions or displays of skill 
together with a performance of music by a band. In this 
section **industry” is defined as including a branch of an 
industry and including agriculture. Agriculture ” is defined 
as including horticulture and live stock breeding; and ” live 
stock ” as including animals of any description. Section 27 of 
the same Act enlarges the times for appealing by an occupier or 
owner of property assessed under Section 32 of the Finance 
Act, 1922, for income tax under Schedule A, or of inhabited houso 
duty, if notification of the value so assessed was not delivered 
to him until April 5,1926. Section 28 amends the allowances 
for repairs made by Eulo 7 of No. V. in Schedule A to the 
Income Tax, 1918, in respect of houses or buildings, except a 
farmhouse or building included with lands in an assessment. 

The Eailway Fires Act (1905) Amendment Act 1923 (13 & 14 
Geo. 5, c. 27) substitutes £200 for £100 as the maximum sum 
recoverable for damage to agricultural land or agricultural crops 
caused by fiire arising from sparks or cinders emitted from any 
locomotive engine and provides that notice in writing of intention 
to claim must be sent to the railway company withm seven days 
of the occurrence of the damage and particulars in writing as to 
the amount of the claim wdthin twenty-one days. 

The Bent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions Act, 1923 
(13 & 14 Geo. 6, c. 32) prolongs the duration of the Increase of 
Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, and 
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amends it in several particulars, but the only amendment that 
need be noticed here is that it is no longer necessary when 
a dwell^-house is required by a landlord or his tenant for 
occupation by a person in his whole-time employment, to show 
that the employee is already in ihe landlord’s or tenant’s em¬ 
ployment. The provisions of the section will be available 
where the landlord or tenant can prove that a contract for em¬ 
ployment of a person has been entered into conditional on 
housing accommodation being provided for him. The whole 
of the provisions for orders for recovery of possession are, how¬ 
ever, now made conditional upon the Court, before whom the 
matter comes, considering it “reasonable” to make such an 
order. 

The Agricultural Credits Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 5, c. 34) 
was passed to facilitate the advance of money and the grant of 
credit for certain agricultural purposes, and to amend the im¬ 
provement of Land Act, 1864. By Section I it authorises the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners to lend money to approved 
associations for the purpose of making advances upon certain 
mortgages. A mortgage upon which such advance may be 
made must comply with the following conditions: (a) the bor¬ 
rower must be a person who has agreed to purchase the land 
comprised in the mortgage not earlier than April 5, 1917, nor 
later than June 27, 1921, or the heir, devisee, or personal repre¬ 
sentative of such person; (6) the land comprised in this mortgage 
must be agricultural land; (c) the amount secured by the mortgage 
must not exceed 75 per cent, of the value of the land mortgag^ 
at the date when ihe advance or transfer is made, or exceed 
an amount equal to thirty times the annual value of the land 
as ascertained for the purposes of Schedule A; {d) the rate 
of interest must not exceed such rate as the Treasury may pre¬ 
scribe ; (e) the amoimt secured with interest must be repayable 
within a period of sixty years by equal yearly or haK-yearly 
instalments of the prinoip^ sum advanced together with interest 
on the amount outstanding, or by equal yearly or half-yearly 
pajments of principal and interest combined; (/) the land 
must be freehold or copyhold land free from any incumbrance 
affecting it in priority to the mortgage other than a land im¬ 
provement charge or other charge to which priority is given 
by Act of ParKament. This section is intended to assist tenants 
and others who have purchased farms while the high prices caused 
by the war prevailed and who have since suffered by the general 
M in prices. Section 2 empowers the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to take steps to promote the formation or exten¬ 
sion of agricultural credit societies, that is to say, societies 
approved by the Minister and registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 1893, having for their object. 
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or one of their objects, the maMng of advances to members 
of the Society repayable within a period not exceeding 
five years for such agricultural purposes as may be approved 
by the Minister. The Minister is, by the same section, em¬ 
powered within three years after the passing of the Act, or during 
such further period as the Treasury may prescribe to make 
advances to any such Society. Section 3 amends the improve¬ 
ment of Land Act, 1864, by providing that notwithstanding 
any provision in that Act Hmiting the rate of interest payable 
under a charge payable under such Act, the rate of interest 
may be such as the Minister may from time to time authorise, 
also that where an application is made under any existing 
Land Improvement Act for sanction of a charge on any lands 
in respect of the erection or improvement of a farmhouse or of 
a cottage for occupation by a person engaged in cultivation of 
the lands, the Mister may, & satisfied that the erection or 
improvement is required for the proper cultivation of the land, 
sanction the charge although it may not be shown that the 
work will effect a direct yearly increase in the value of the land 
exceeding the yearly amount proposed to be charged thereon. 
By Sub-section 4 of the same section the enumeration of im¬ 
provements contained in Section 9 of the Improvement of 
Land Act, 1864, is extended so as to comprise the improve¬ 
ments authorial in relation to settled land by the Settled 
Land Acts, 1882 to 1922, which expression includes Part II of 
the Law of Property Act, 1922, amending the Settled Land 
Acts. This adds very largely to the matters which come within 
the scope of the Act and for which advances may be obtained, 
for instance, residential houses for bailiffs, woodmen, game- 
keepers, boring for water, structural additions and alterations 
to buildings, gasometers, dynamos, works for the installation of 
electric light, etc,, are now included. 

The Agricultural Rates Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 5, c. 39) 
extends the exemption of agricultural land from rates con¬ 
ferred by the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, and makes the 
occupier of such land henceforward liable for one quarter only 
of the rate in the pound payable in respect of buildings and 
other hereditaments, with a proviso that notwithstanding any 
provision contained in any other enactment for assessing agri¬ 
cultural land to any rate at less than the rateable value thereof 
(e.g., the Public Health Act, 1875) an occupier of agricultural 
land shall not, as compared with an occupier of biSldings or 
other hereditaments, pay any rate in a less proportion than 
one quarter. By Section 2 the consequent deficiency in the 
rates, arising by reason of the foregoing provision, is to bo made 
up by a grant from the Exchequer. By Section 4 the relief 
given by any enactment by virtue of which an occupier of land 
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in England which is nsed as arable, meadow or pastnre ground 
only, is liable to be assessed to any rate in the proportion only 
of one quarter, is extended to give the same relief to occupiers 
of agricultural land within the meaning of the Agricultural 
Rates Act, 1896, which gives a wide defimtion of “ agricultural 
land ’’ as including “ any land used as arable, meadow, or pas¬ 
ture ground only, cottage gardens exceeding one quarter of an 
acre, market gardens, nursery grounds, orchards, or allotments.” 
By Section 5 the relief to occupiers of agricultural land granted 
by the Act of 1896, as amended by the Act of 1923, is not to be 
t^en into account by an arbiliator in determining for the 
purposes of Section 12 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, 
what rent is properly payable in respect of a holding. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. 6, 
c. 42) amends the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, by 
enlarging the employers’ liability thereunder and in other respects. 
It increases the amount payable on the death of a workman 
leaving children dependent on him, limits the total amount 
so payable to £600 instead of £300, and increases the minimuTn 
amount of compensation in fatal cases from £150 to £200. In 
non-fatal cases £1 10a. is substituted for £1 as the maximum 
amount of the weekly payment. Compensation is to be payable, 
if the injury disables the workman for more than three days 
from earning full wages, from the fourth day of incapacity, 
and when the incapacity lasts four weeks or more compensation 
is also payable in respect of the first three days. It also pro¬ 
vides that the want of or any defect or inaccuracy in the notice 
of an accident required by Section 2 of the principal Act shall 
not be a bar to the maintenance of proceedings for the recovery 
of compensation if the employer is proved to have had know¬ 
ledge of the accident from any source at or about the time of 
the accident. A power is given by Section 16 to review weekly 
payments payable in respect of an injury by accident when 
there have been fluctuations in rates of remuneration in the 
class of employment in which the workman was engaged at 
the date of the accident. 

n.— Decisions of the CSotjbts. 

1. Labour, Amongst the numerous cases under the Work¬ 
men’s Oompensatilon Act, 1906, there is only one that relates 
to a farm labourer. In an Irish case Symo v. Campbell ([1923] 
2 Ir. R. 106) where a farm labourer, whilst engaged in forking 
hay for his employer, Mcked out of his way what appeared to 
bii^ , to be a screw or bolt, but what was, in fact, a detonator 
which exploded and caused injuries to the labourer resulting 
in the loss of the sight of one of his eyes, it was held that 
the accident arose “ out of his employment ” and that he was 
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entitled to compensation under the Act. It was supposed that 
the detonator had been left there by armed forces opposed to 
the Government who had camped in the yard. 

In jRe Daniels (92 L. 229) a case under the Unemploy¬ 

ment Insurance Act, 1920, it was held that a person employed 
by a firm of seed growers and merchants as a pea and bean 
sorter is a person employed in agriculture ” (an excepted em¬ 
ployment) within the meaning of Part II {a) of the First Schedule 
to the Act and is therefore not insurable. 

2. Stock. In Manton v. Brocklebanh (92 624; 

[1923] 2 K.B., 212) the decision of the King's Bench Division 
noted in this Journal {see R.A.S.E. Journal Vol. 83, p, 137) 
was reversed. It was a case where the plaintiff and defendant 
agisted horses with a farmer, and the defendant without notify¬ 
ing the plaintiff placed a strange mare, which he had bought 
with a warranty that she was quiet, in the field where the plain¬ 
tiff’s horse already was. The mare had been previously agisted 
with other horses without causing any trouble, and the plaintiff 
knew that other horses were liable to be agisted in the same 
field as bis horse was. On this occasion the mare kicked the 
plaintiff’s horse and broke its leg so that it had to be destroyed. 
The Divisional Court held the owner of the mare liable to the 
plaintiff for the loss of his horse on the ground that the mare 
had only done what the defendant had reason to expect she 
might do by reason of the nature of mares under such circum¬ 
stances, and it was unnecessary to prove that the mare was of 
a vicious disposition to the defendant’s knowledge. The Court 
of Appeal, however, over-ruled this, and held that the fact 
that biting or kicking might take place after the mare had 
been turned into the field was not enough to put the defendant 
in the position of an owner of a dangerous animal, and there was 
no ground for bringing this mare within the class of dangerous 
animals which an owner must keep at his peril. There being 
no negligence shown on the part of the defendant he was not 
liable for the injury. 

Fraser v. Pate ([1923] S.C., 748) was a Scottish case where 
it was expressly observed that the English law applicable did 
not differ from the Scots law. A motor-cyclist who was injured 
by a collision in daylight with a sheep upon a public road brought 
an action of damages against the farmer from whose field the 
dieep had strayed, and averred that the farmer was negligent 
in that he had knowingly failed to keep his fences in such repair 
as would prevent his sheep from straying in the road, and in 
any event that he was negligent in allowing his sheep to graze 
upon the road. It was held that these averments were irrele¬ 
vant as the accident was not the natural and probable result 
of the negligence alleged, and therefore the defendant was not 
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Kable. The Court in so deciding followed the English decision 
of Heath's Oarage Limited v, Hodges (85 L.J.K.B., 1289 ; [1916] 
2 K.B., 370) where a similar accident happened to a motor-car 
which collided with some stray sheep in the road, and it was 
held that the farmer who owned the sheep, which had escaped 
from their field owing to an insufficient fence, was not liable 
for the damage caused. 

In McGreagh v. Oox (92 L.J.K.B., 855) it was held that 
the exemption from distress of “ beasts that gain the land ’’ 
in the old Statute 51 Hen. 8, does not apply to a distress for 
poor rates, and therefore that a seizure of two horses and a 
wagon engaged in harvesting under a warrant of distress issued 
in consequence of the plaintiff’s refusal to pay rates on the 
occupation of certain lands was not unlawfid. 

In British Oil ds Gake Go. v.Burstall cfe Go. (39, Times L.B, 
406) copra cattle cake was sold by one Bowring to Rayner, who 
resold it to BurstaU, who resold it to the plaintiffs, stating that 
it was ‘‘ free from castor.” In fact it had a large quantity of 
the deadly castor bean in it. It was sold to various <&tributors, 
and when given to cattle by farmers caused serious illness. 
The farmers claimed damages from the plaintiffs who settled 
the claims, and then claimed damages from BurstaU, and BurstaU 
claimed from Eayner, and Rayner from Bowring. It was held 
that the damages were not too remote, and as the real character 
of the article was not patent the plaintiffs were entitled to deal 
with it on the assumption that it was the article contracted for, 
and therefore they could recover from BurstaU aU the damages 
claimed, inoluding compensation paid to sub-purchasers. BurstaU 
similarly would recover from Rayner and Rayner from Bowring. 

3. Landlord and TenarU. There has again been a large 
number of landlord and tenant cases chiefly arising out of the 
provisions of the Agriculture Act, 1920, which now form part 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923. The first which should 
be noticed is Eddl Y.DuUeu (92 L.J.K.B., 569; [1923] 2 K.B., 
247, in H.L., 40, Times L.R. 84). The decision of the King’s 
Bench Division, which was stated in Vol. 83 of this Journal, 
at p. 142, to have been to the effect that Section 28 of the Agri¬ 
culture Act, 1920 (now Sect. 25 of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923),makmg less than a twelve months’ notice to quit 
a holding invalid, applied only to yearly tenancies, and not to 
a notice to terminate a lease for twenty-one years under a 
power to determine at the end of seven or fourteen years by a 
six-month’s notice, has since been reversed in the Court of 
Appeal, whose decision has been upheld by the House of Lords. 
So it must now be regarded as settled law that section 25, 
avoiding a notice purportmg to terminate a tenancy before the 
expiration of twelve months from the end of the current year 
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of tenancy, applies to all contracts of tenancy of agricultural 
holdings whether for years or from year to year. 

Joms V. Evans (92^ L35; [1923] 1 K.B., 12) is a 
very important case. , By Section 16, Sub-section 1, of the 
Agricultural Holdings*”Act, 1923, diflEerences arising out of 
claims by tenant against landlord or landlord against tenant 
on the termination of the tenancy are to be determined by 
arbitration, and by Sub-section 2 any such claim shall cease to 
be enforceable after Uie expiration of two months from the 
termination of the tenancy unless particulars thereof have 
been given by the landlord to the tenant, or by the tenant to 
the landlord, as the case may be, before ^e expiration of that 
period.’* A statement was delivered within Ihe two months 
of a landlord’s claim against a tenant for various dilapidations 
and breaches of agreement in somewhat general terms, e.g., 
“ for neglect or failure to keep the dwelling-house, cow-house, 
stable, pigstyes, cattle-shed, the loft of the old house, and the 
premises generally in substantial repair,” and “ for failure to 
cultivate tixe said farm and lands in a good husbandlike manner 
according to the custom of the country.” It was objected that 
■these were not sufiScient particulars to enable the landlord’s 
claim to succeed. The Court of Appeal held that having regard 
to the severity of the penalty for not giving the particulars 
in time—^viz; the uneiiforoeability of the claim—and having 
regard to the fact that the particulars need not be given in 
writing, the requirement as to particulars to be given by landlord 
or tenant is not to be construed strictly, and that it is in general 
sufficient if the document or conversation which contains the 
particulars gives an indication to the other party of the par¬ 
ticular kind of claim which is going ■to be made, even though 
such particulars may have to be amplified when the parties get 
before the arbitrator. 

In Huchdl v. Sainty (92 L.J.K.B., 313; [1923] 1 K.B., 150) 
it was held that a tenant is not entitled to compensation for 
any improvement which he is bound by his contract of tenancy 
to make (in that case the planting of fruit trees and bu^es) 
if the contract of tenancy was made before January 1, 1921. 
In respect of a contract of tenancy made after that date the 
law h^ now been altered by Section 1 of the Agriculture Act, 
1920, and the Agriculture (Amendment) Act, 1921, which are 
reproduced in Section 1 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923. 

In Smnhume v. Andrews (92 L.J,K.B., 889; [1923] 2 K.B., 
483) a landlord had let a farm according to the custom of the 
county (Durham) upon a yearly tenancy as to the greater 
part of the land from April 6 and as to the remainder of the land, 
farmhouse, yard, gardens and outbuildings, from May 13, and 
it was provided that on the termination of the tenancy he should, 
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on April 6, give up possession of the whole of the farm excepting 
the land required for the away-going crop, the farmhouse and 
outbuildings with certain grass-fields which he should retain 
until May 13. It was held that the “ termination of the ten¬ 
ancy for the purpose of giving the notice required by Section 
12, Sub-section 7, of the Agricultural Holding Act, 1923, of 
intention to claim compensation for disturbance took place on 
May 13 notwithstanding that the main portion of the farm 
had to be surrendered at an earlier date. 

Gave V. Page (67 S.J., 669) was rather a different case. There 
the tenancy was determined by notice to quit duly served on 
the tenant to expire on March 26, 1920, but the tenant wrong¬ 
fully held on until he was removed in January, 1921, under 
an order of the Court made in ejectment proceedings instituted 
by the landlord. It was held that from March 26, 1920 he was 
not holding under the contract of tenancy and tiie land which 
he occupi^ was not a holding within the Act; consequently 
a claim which should have been made within three months of 
his quitting the holding under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1908, was not duly made and could not be entertained made 
more than three months after the time when he ought to have 
quitted, although less than three months after his ejectment. 

On the other hand, in MiUs v. Rose ([1923] W-N., 330) it 
was held that a tenant who has received a notice to quit and 
does not quit the whole holding at the expiration of the notice, 
but holds on to part until he is ejected by a writ of possession, 
yet quits the holding “ in consequence of the notice to quit ** 
within the meaning of Sub-section 1 of Section 12 of the Agri¬ 
cultural Holdings Act, 1923, which deals with, and gives the 
right to, compensation for disturbance. 

In Arden v. RvUer (92 L.J.K.B., 894; [1923] 2 K.B., 
866) a question arose under Section 19 of ihe Agriculture 
Act, 1920 (now Section 10 of the Agricultural Holchngs Act, 
1923). This section allows a landlord to claim for deterioration 
of the land owing to the failure of the tenant to cultivate accord¬ 
ing to the rules of good husbandry, but as a condition of this 
claim he must give notice in writi^ of his intention to claim 
before the termination of the tenancy. The tenancy agreement 
in this case bound the tenant to clear out all ditches and drains 
when required and to cultivate the land properly. The land¬ 
lord claimed compensation for deterioration of the farm by 
reason of the failure of the tenant to observe the conditions of 
the agreement, but he gave no notice of his intention to claim 
before the termination of the tenancy. It was held, reversing 
the decision of a County Court Judge, that he was entitled to 
make his claim notwithstanding the absence of a previous 
notice, because under the somewhat ambiguous wording of the 
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section the requirement of notice had reference to a claim merely 
under the provisions of the Act and not to a claim under the 
provisions of the contract of tenancy. 

Masters v. Duveen (93 57; [1923] 2 K.B., 729) 

was an important case under Section 42 of the Agriculture 
Act, 1920 (Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, Sect. 48) relating 
to market-garden land. That section, as it may be remembered, 
gives the right to compensation for planting of fruit trees and 
fruit bushes and the other market-garden improvements men¬ 
tioned in the Third Schedule to the Act, where it has been 
agreed in writing that the holding shall be “ let or treated as 
a market-garden.” The tenancy agreement described the 
tenant as a ‘‘ market-gardener ” and provided that he was to 
cultivate the land “ in the best and most approved system of 
gardening,” but also contained a proviso that “ nothing herein 
contained shall be deemed to be an agreement by the landlord 
that the premises hereby demised or any part thereof shall be 
let or treated as a market garden, or give rise to a claim for 
compensation for fruit trees or bushes under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908.” It was proved that the holding had in 
fact been cultivated as a market garden and the tenant on 
the termination of his tenancy claim^ compensation for market 
garden improvements under the Third Schedule. It was held 
that he was not entitled to such compensation as it could 
not be said in the face of the proviso, which negatived any 
such agreement, that it had been agreed that the holding 
should be let or treated as a market garden. It was argued 
that the proviso was void as contravening Section 5 of the Act 
(Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, Sect. 50), by which it is 
provided that an agreement by which a tenant gives up his 
right to compensation shall be void, but the Court said that 
it was begging the question as it had first to bo shown that 
he had the right, which was held not to be the case. The 
decision being one of the Court of Appeal must be treated as 
correct, though it may be humbly suggested that the Court did 
not attach sufi&cient weight to the words *‘let or treated” 
as a market garden, as it seems fairly clear that the agreement 
provided that it should in fact be so treated. 

In Cheshire County Council v. Hopley (21 624) the 

County Council being landlord of certain small holdings agreed 
on December 24, 1916, to let a certain holchng to the defendant 
who agreed to pay “ on entry ” any aUowanoe or compensation 
which " may ” be due to the outgoing tenant in respect of 
feeding stufig, or manures, or improvements mentioned in 
Part III of the First Schedule to the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. He entered into occupation of the land on February 2, 
1916,'but it was not until February 11, 1918 that the amount 
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of compensation payable by the Council to the outgoing tenant 
was arrived at, and the Council did not pay that amount until 
March 17, 1921, viz., more than six years after the tenant’s 
entry on the holding. On January 13, 1923, the Council sued 
the defendant for the sum they had paid and he pleaded that 
the cause of action had arisen on February 2, 1916, when 
he had entered on the holding and was barred by the Statute 
of Limitations as more than six years had elapsed since, as 
he alleged, the sum became due. It was held that the claim 
was not so barred as nothing became due from the Council to 
this outgoing tenant until the amount had been ascertained, 
which was not the case until February 11, 1918. 

Queen*s Club Garden Estates^ Limited v. Bignell (93 L.J.K.B., 
107) is an important case in which it was decided, notwithstand¬ 
ing a previous decision to the contrary, that in the case of a 
weekly tenancy a week’s notice to quit is a reasonable and proper 
notice and that it must be given to terminate on the last day 
of a week calculated from the beginning of the tenancy. 

4. Produce, There is one case on the sale of milk which 
should be noticed. In Wildridge v. Ashton (93 L.J.K.B., 30; 
[1924] 1 K.B., 92) the respondent was charged with selling milk 
not of the nature, substance and quality demanded. The facts 
were that the respondent had sold 36 imperial gallons of milk 
which were delivered at a railway station at Hull in three churns, 
one containing 12 gallons, the second 14, and the third 10 gallons. 
The inspector took samples from each of the three churns but 
he did not mix the whole 36 gallons together, nor when he had 
taken a sample from each of the three chums did he mix the 
samples together, but keeping them separate obtained a separate 
analysis of each. Evidence was given to prove that when 
these three separate anal 3 ^es were fairly regarded, and their 
average taken as representing the quality of the milk, the 
methra adopted was at least os accurate as taking a sample 
from the whole milk if mixed together before the sample was 
taken. The analysis showed that two samples of the milk 
contained 4*3 and 4*4 parts by volume of moist sediment per 
100,000 parts of milk, such sediment consisting mainly of dung. 
The third certificate showed that the milk in the third sample 
contained 2*7 parts by volume of moist sediment per 100,060 
parts of milk, such sediment consisting partly of dung. It was 
contended on behalf of the respondent that the whole method 
of mixing was faulty because the samples weretakenfrom each 
of the chums and separately analysed, and that having been so 
taken they should have been mixed together before aMlysis. 
It was held that there was no ground for that proposition for 
the evidence was that the result arrived at from the three anal^es 
was at least as accurate as the result would have been it arrived 
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at by taking a sample from the whole bulk if mixed together, 
Johnston {Paton's Trustee) v. Finlayson^ ([1923] S 0., 872) 
was a Scottish case relating to a sale of growing crops of potatoes 
by a farmer to a potato merchant. The farmers did all the 
work required to bring the crops to maturity, and the merchant 
employed and paid for the labour of lifting the potatoes, pitting 
them on 1b.e farm and dressing them. It was a term of the 
contracts that the horse-work for lifting and carting the potatoes 
to pit and to rail should be provided by the farmers. The mer¬ 
chant became bankrupt whfle the crops were in the pits, the 
purchase prices being then whoUy or in part unpaid. In a 
question between the trustee in bankruptcy and the farmers 
it was held that while the property in the potatoes had passed 
when the bankrupt by his servants had lifted the potatoes, he 
had not by this operation obtained possession of them, and 
accordingly that the farmers imder Section 40 of the Sale of 
Qoods Act, 1893, had a right of lien as unpaid sellers for the 
unpaid purchase-money over the potatoes remaining on the 
farms. 

5. MisceUaneovs. Swan v. jS^?ic?a^r([1924]W.lT.,5) was an 
interesting case on the diJEcult question of what will amount 
to an abandonment of an easement of right of way. It was held 
that mere non-user is not conclusive evidence of abandonment, 
but non-formation or user of the way and continuous obstruction 
of the site without complaint for upwards of fifty years was 
held to be suf&cient for tike Court to infer abandonment. 

In Anderson Limited v. Daniel (40 Times L R., 61) a case 
arose tmder the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, which 
requires, on a sale for use as a fertiliser of the soil of any article 
imported from abroad, an invoice to be given to the purchaser 
stating the percentages (if any) of nitrogen, soluble phosphates, 
insoluble phosphates, and potash contained in the article. The 
sale was of what is known to the trade as salvage,” as a ferti¬ 
liser of the soil. It consisted of sweepings from vessels which had 
been carrying from abroad cargoes of nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, superphosphates and other artificial manures. 
No invoice was given at the time of sale or afterwards. The 
price at which the goods were sold was below that of ordinary 
manures. In an action to recover the price of the goods it was 
held that failure to comply with requirements of the Statute 
prevented the vendor from recovering the price of the goods 
unless they had a reasonable excuse for such failure, and that 
the fact that the goods were sold as a fertiliser at a price whiA 
made it not commercially worth while to analyse for the purpose 
of giving the purchaser the required information was not a 
reasonable excuse for the failure. 

NicMla V. Tavistock Urban Oowncil (92 233 ; [1923] 
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2 Qt. 18) was a case relating to markets. The Tavistock Urban 
Council were owners of an ancient cattle and other market 
which formerly belonged to the Duke of Bedford. A by-law 
adopted by the Coimcil empowered them to prohibit sales by 
auction in the market from being held without the consent of 
the superintendent, collector, inspector of the markets or his 
assistants. It was held that this by-law was invalid as being 
a prohibition against sales by auction in a public market, and 
therefore an infringement of the common law rights of the 
pubHo in such a market. 

In South Eastern Railway v. Cooper (21 L.G.R., 439) the rail¬ 
way company had many years ago granted to the owners of an 
adjoining farm a right of crossing over a portion of the company’s 
railway line. The present owner of the property proposed to 
work a sand and gravel pit and to use the crossing for the con¬ 
veying of the sand and gravel from the sand-pit which was on 
the north side of the crossing to the land on the opposite side. 
It was held in an action by the railway company that the 
right of passage had been granted merely as an accommodation 
work, the extent of the user of which must be measured by and 
restricted to the purposes for which the crossing was required 
at the date of the grant, and that the defendant was not entitled 
to use the level-crossing in such a way as substantially to increase 
the burden of the easement by altering or enlarging its character 
by the constant crossing of carts for the conveyance of sand 
and gravel. 

Aubeby J. Spbnoee. 

15, Old Square, 

Idixcolzis’ Ion, 

W.O. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1923. 

(The Society is again indebted to the Hinistiy of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for its kindness m supplying, for inclusion in the Jottbeal, the 
usual detailed and comparative tables of the latest agricultural statistics. 
For fuller information than can be ^ven in the small sp^ available here, 
the Department's owa admirable series of Eeports on Agricultural Statistics 
should, of course, be consulted.—F p.) 

Aqbbage. 

Paettoulaes of the acreage under the various crops and of the 
number of live-stock are given in Table I. 

The steady decline in the total area under culrivation in 
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England and Wales ^ which had been proceeding since 1891, 
although temporarily arrested during the war, has subsequently 
received increased momentum. Including the reduction of 
83,000 acres in the area under crops and grass in 1923, the total 
amount of land withdrawn from cultivation since 1917 is over 
1,000,000 acres as compared with a loss of 300,000 during the 
decade 1904“1914. The post-war reduction in liie total farming 
area has not, however, been accompanied by the persistent gain 
of permanent grass at the eipense of arable land, which was so 
sig^cant a feature of the agricultural returns for the thirty 
years 1885-1914, during which period the area under permanent 
grass increased from 14,000,000 to 16,000,000 acres. 

Despite the heavy shrinkage in the total area under crops and 
grass since the war, the extent of pasture has increased since 
1918 by only 200,000 acres, and is now 1,400,000 acres below the 
1914 level. It is interesting to note that for every 100 acres of 
arable land, there were, in 1914, 160 acres of permanent grass, 
m 1918, 118 acres, and in 1923, 132 acres. 

All com crops showed a heavy decline in acreage from 1922. 
Wheat, which in that year was returned as covering 1,967,000 
acres, occupied in 1923 only 1,740,000 acres—^a[decrease of 227,000 
acres, or 12 per cent. The 1923 acreage, however, was above 
that for several years before the war. In 1908 it stood at 
1,583,000 acres and in 1913 at 1,701,000 acres. It may be 
interesting to recall that the lowest area under wheat ever 
recorded was 1,376,000 acres in 1904. The next largest reduction 
was m Oais, whiolx declined from 2,164,000 acres in 1922 to 
1,978,000 acres in 1923, and with the two exceptions of 1913 and 
1914 the area was the smallest recorded since 1898. Barley 
showed a decrease over the 1922 figure of 37,000 acres, being 
recorded at 1,327,000 acres. This is the lowest area ever reached, 
with the exception of the 1916 crop, and is considerably below 
the pre-war level. In 1912, the area under barley stood at 
1,467,000 acres or nearly 10 per cent above the 1923 figui’cs. The 
effect of the impetus given to barley growing by the high prices 
at the end of the war (the area sown for the 1920 crop was 
over 1,600,000 acres) has thus completely disappeared. A com¬ 
paratively small acreage decline is shown in Bye, although the 
corresponding percentage drop is considerable. The area under 
rye in 1923 (73,000 acres) was about 13 per cent, less than in 
the previous year, but was slightly in excess of the average of the 
ten years 1913-1922, and w^ above the area of the 1912 crop 
(64,000 acres). 

The area under Beans showed a further fiuctuation in 1923, 

^ Although for purposes of reference Tables I and II give details also 
for the other parts of the United Eingdom, exigencies of space make it 
necessary to confine the review to England and Wales. 
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the increase of the previous year having been more than counter¬ 
acted by a decrease of 50,000 acres from 1922. The 1923 area 
of 235,000 acres is well below the pre-war figures, but is in excess 
of the low record of 211,000 acres in 1917. Peas, too, have 
declined, the 141,000 acres under cultivation in 1923 being less by 
32,000 acres than in 1922. The present position is, however, 
more satisfactory than in 1914, when only about 130,000 acres 
were sown, and falls not far short of the high level reached in 
1918 (150,000 acres). The combined area under the two pulse 
crops in 1923 was therefore 376,000 acres, as compared with 
468,000 acres in the previous year, i.e. a decrease of 82,000 acres 
or about 20 per cent. 

In spite of a reduction of 95,000 acres in 1922, the area imder 
Potatoes (467,000 acres) was greater than in any year before 
the war, the pre-war maximum being 464,000 acres in 1905. 
After the drop in 1919 from the record war area of 630,000 acres, 
the potato area ranged between 645,000 and 561,000 acres during 
1920-1922, and the 1923 area showed, therefore, the rather con¬ 
siderable shrinkage of about 90,000 acres, or 16 per cent, as 
compared with the previous three years. 

The greatest change in the area under Root crops is in Turnips 
and Swedes, which increased by 41,000 acres from 1922. The 
area allooated to these crops has, however, been steadily diminish¬ 
ing for many years, and the acreage (862,000 acres) returned in 
1923 is nearly 200,000 acres below the pre-war extent and hardly 
more than half that of thirty years ago. Mangolds show a 
decline of 20,000 acres, being returned at 403,000 acres. The 
total area of the root crop in 1923 was 1,265,000 acres, 
as compared with 1,244,000 in 1922 and 1,477,000 acres in 
1914, 

The area under Olcyoer and Rotaiion Grasses was curtailed 
during the war, and fell to only just over 2,000,000 acres in 1918, 
but l£e 2,600,000 acres recorded for 1923 is the hipest area 
since 1911, and represents an increase of 298,000 acres or 13 
per cent, over 1922. The increase in the area averaged 60 per 
cent, in the Eastern counties and 20 per cent, in the North¬ 
eastern and South-eastern counties. 

The acreage under 7et(dm and Tares fell by 49,000 acres from 
1922 to 1923, the figure now standing at 87,000. It is thus 
considerably below lie 124,000 acres recorded for 1914. The 
acreage of Hops, which had been steadily regaining its pre-war 
extent, received a set-back in 1923, the growers having heeded 
the warnings as to the effect of the deolme in the consumption 
of beer. The total area in 1923 was 24,893 acres (of which 
15,460 acres were in Kent), a decline of 1,600 acres compared 
with the previous year and of nearly 10,000 acres compared 
with 1914. Of the minor crops it is interesting to note that the 
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area (16,900 acres) used for Sugar-beet in 1923 was double that 
of the previous year. 

Live-Stock. 

All classes of Horses show a decrease over the 1922 figures, 
the total of 1,281,000 being 69,000 less than in that year, and 
119,000 less than in 1914. The number of horses used for 
agricultural purposes (798,000) decreased by nearly 1 per cent,, 
but is greater than the 791,000 of 1914. Stallions declined by 
616 on the 1922 total of 6,000, and the reduction in the number 
of foals was heavier even than in 1921-1922. Only 66,000 of 
the latter class were returned, a decrease of over 17,000 or 20 
per cent, on the year. Compared with 1920, the number was 
32 per cent, less, and was 36 per cent, lower than in 1914. The 
fact that the number of mares kept for breed^ declined from 
111,000 in 1922 to under 85,000 in 1923, indicates that a still 
farther diminution in the number of foals may be expected in 
1924. 

For the second year in succession a considerable increase is 
reported in the total head of Cattle. By 1921 the numbers 
had fallen by nearly three-quarters of a noillion from the 1917 
record of 6,227,000, but the increase of 200,000 in 1922 and a 
farther increase of 100,000 in 1923 have brought the total 
(6,823,000) up to the pre-war level. So far as the separate 
cl^es of cattle are concerned, it is noteworthy that the total 
number of cows and heifers (in milk or in calf) has passed all 
previous records, the figure of 2,615,000 being over half a million 
more than the average of thirty years ago. The 93,000 increase 
on 1922 was largely made up of an addition of 72,000 to the 
number of heifers in caJf. The figures of the categories of other 
cattle suggest that the meat-producing side of the industry has 
not kept pace with that of the dadrying. Although the number 
of cattle two years old and above showed the satisfactory 
increase of 10 per cent, in 1923, the total of 938,000 is nearly 
150,OW below the average of the four years 1911-1914, notwith¬ 
standing that the total head of cattle in those years was much 
the same as now. Both categories of young ft.niiYifl.Ta showed 
a slight decline in 1923, those one year and above decreasing 
by about 69,000 (6 per cent), and calves by 29,000 (3 per 
cent.). 

Although the total number of Sheep returned in 1923 
(13,836,000) was 398,000 more than in the preceding year, it 
is still far below the 1914 level of 17,260,000. The category in 
which the largest increase occurred in 1923 was that of sheep of 
one year and over (excluding breeding ewes) which showed an 
addition of 232,000. Lambs totalled 6,806,000, le. 86,000 more 
than in 1922, but 10 per cent, below the average of the previous 



ten years. Ewes kept for breeding increased by 77,000 to 
5,605,000, Le, 2,000,000 less than during 1908-11, when flocks 
as a whole reached an aggregate of 6,000,000 more than in the 
last four years. 

The 1923 returns indicate a considerable stimulus to Pig- 
breeding. The total of 2,612,000 was 313,000 (14 per cent.) 
more than in 1922, and nearly 1,000,000 more than in the record 
low year of 1918 Sows kept for breeding increased in the year 
by 86,000 to 389,000, and bacon pigs rose to 2,197,000, i.e. an 
increase of over 222,000, or 11 per cent. 

Production of Crops. 

Particulars of the production and yield per acre of the prin¬ 
cipal crops are given in Table n. The total production of 
Wheat in England and Wales in 1923 amounted to 1,522,000 
tons, which, ^though showing a reduction consequent upon the 
reduced acreage, and being 150,000 tons less than in the previous 
year, was about equal to t£e average of 1912-1914. The average 
yield per acre was nearly | cwt. higher than in 1922, and was 
nearly J cwt. above the average of the previous decade. The 
total crop was, of course, a long way below that attained dur¬ 
ing the war, the extendi acreage and splendid yield of 1918 
having produced the bumper crop of 2,339,000 tons. Barley^ 
despite the further reduction in acreage, showed a slight increase 
in production in 1923, the total crop in England and Wales of 
965,000 tons being 9,000 tons above that of 1922, the increase 
being due to an improvement of | cwt. in the average yield, 
which, however, was again below the average. The serious 
reduction in the area devoted to this crop compared with 
pre-war days is seen by the fact that the total quantity produced 
in 1923 was 186,000 tons (15 per cent.) less than the average of 
1912-1914. Notwithstanding the considerable reduction in 
area, the crop of Oats in 1923 was 100,000 tons above that of 
1922, the increase being accounted for by an improvement of 
over 2 cwt, per acre on the disappointing yield of that year. 
The yidd of 14*1 cwt. per acre in 1923 was one of the best 
for many years past, being over \ cwt. above the ten-year average, 
and only slightly below that of the exceptional result of 14-6 
cwt. in 1918. 

The aggregate production of the three main com crops in 
England and Wales in 1923 was 3,840,000 tons compared with 
3,783,000 tons in 1922, but these results are far below the war 
record of 6,617,000 tons in 1918, and do not compare very favour¬ 
ably with the annual average production of 4,283,000 tons during 
the years 1912-1914. 

Beans did very well in 1923, the yield improving by over 
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3 cwt. per acre on the comparative failure of 1922, and being 
1J cwt. over the average in the last ten years. The improved 
yield set off the shrinkage of 60,000 acres in the area devoted to 
the crop, and resulted in the total production being about the 
same as in 1922. 

The out-turn of Peas also recovered from the set-back in 
1922, being 6 cwt. per acre better than the 9*3 cwt. of that 
year, and nearly 1 cwt. above the average of recent years. In 
the case of this crop the improvement in yield more than counter¬ 
balanced the restriction in acreage, with the result that the total 
crop in England and Wales was 68,000 tons (or nearly 20 per 
cent.) above that of 1922. 

Althou^ the Poiaio yield of 1923 showed the very disap¬ 
pointing result of only 6*9 tons per acre compared with the high 
figure of 7‘2 tons in 1922, it was only slightly below the average 
of the previous ten years. The reduction over the 1922 yield 
was accompanied by a heavy shrinkage of 17 per cent, in the 
total acreage under the crop, and resulted in the production 
ffllliTig from 4,012,000 tons to 2,758,000, i.e. a drop of 1,264,000 
tons. The supply of potatoes from the 1923 crop was the 
smallest since 1919, when it fell to 2,730,000 tons, the results of 
the other intervening years having been 3,160,000 tons in 1920 
and 2,968,000 in 1921. 

The weight per acre of Turnips and Swedes in 1922, althou^ 
nearly three-fourths of a ton below that of 1922, was well up to 
average. Eollowing the excellent results of the previous year, 
the total crop showed a reduction, but this was ofi-set to a great 
extent by the increased acreage, the net decline compared with 
the 1922 production being less -than 1 per cent. The big reduc¬ 
tion in the area under these roots since pre-war days is reflected 
in the fact that the crop of 1923 was 2,000,000 tons less than the 
average of 1912-1914. 

Mangolds were a poor crop in 1923, the yield per acre being 
2 tons below that of 1922, and over l| tons below the average 
of the previous ten years. Coupled with a reduction of 6 per 
cent, in the acreage, the result was that the total crop fell from 
8,660,000 tons to 6,944,000, ue. a reduction of 1,616,000 tons. 

1923 proved an exceptionally good year for Hay, the yield 
from rotation grasses being 3 cwt. and from pasture IJ cwt., 
above the decennial average. Contrasted with the poor results 
of the 1922 crop the yield from rotation grasses increased by 
8J cwt. and from pasture by 4 cwt. In the case of rotation 
grasses, the satisfactory crops, combined with the increase of 
nearly 300,000 acres in the area, resulted in an addition of over 
1,000,000 tons to the total production. Although the area of 
permanent grass mown was reduced by 66,000 acres, the produc¬ 
tion of hay from that source increased by 800,000 tons. The 
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aggregate hay crop of 7,697,000 tons was nearly 1,900,000 tons 
(33 per cent.) greater than in 1922. 

As will be seen from Table III the production of Hops fell 
in almost every area, the total for the year (229,000 cwt.) being 
72,000 cwt. (24 per cent.) less than for 1922. The yield per 
acre dropped from 11-4 cwt. to 9 2 cwt. (20 per cent.) and was 
more than 1 cwt. below the ten-year average. The production 
in Kent declined by as much as 53,000 cwt. on the 206,000 
cwt. of 1922, and the 3neld per acre fell from 12*3 to 9*9 cwt. 
Worcester showed an increase of 300 cwt. in the total yield, not¬ 
withstanding that the acreage declined by 4 per cent. It slxould 
be remembered that the production figures do not include the 
amount of hops left unpicked, which is larger than usual owing 
to the Hop Controller having advised each grower of the quantity 
he could take into control. 

Prices. 

The index numbers prepared by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for the purpose of comparing changes in agricul¬ 
tural prices show that the prices of praiuce sold off farms during 
1923 were on the average 67 per cent, higher than the pre-war 
level, as compared with 69 per cent, higher in 1922,119 per cent, 
in 1921, and 192 per cent« in 1920. Although, therefore, the 
price index number fell by 12 points in 1923, the decline was 
comparatively small compared with that in the two previous 
years. As a matter of fact, the greater pari of the fall between 
the index number for 1922 and that for 1923 occurred in the 
autumn of 1922, and the fall during 1923 itself was less than that 
apparently indicated by the annual figures, the percentage index 
number of 66 for the month of December being only three 
points below that of the preceding December. 

In Tables IV and V are given the average prices of British 
Com during each week of 1923, and the annusJi averages for each 
of the last ten years. It will be seen that the price of wheat in 
1923 closed at the same figure as it opened in the January, the 
lowest and highest points throughout the year having been the 
fall to 8s. 9d. per cwt, at the end of September and the rise to 
11a. 6d. at the end of July. Barley, opening at 9s. Sd. per cwt., 
tended to drop during the spring and summer, but rose again in 
the autumn to a maximum of 11^. 9d. in September, the closing 
price at the end of the year being lid. per cwt. more than at the 
beginning. Oats showed a similar tendency to that of wheat in 
rising in the spring and early summer, and falling in the autumn, 
the figure at the close of the year, however, being 7d. less than 
at the commencement. Compart with 1922 the averages for 
the year as a whole fell by Is. 4d. per cwt. in the case of wheat, 
la. 9d. in that of barley, and lOd. in that of oats. Although 
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prices have dropped heavily since the records of 1920, they are 
stiU over 20 per cent, above the 1914 level, oats particularly 
standing well at 2^. Id. per cwt. more. 

In Tables 71 and VII are given the monthly average prices of 
fat stock and milking cows for 1923, and comparisons of the 
averages for the last ten years. OaUU prices showed 
the usual tendency to rise about May and fall again until the 
approach of the Christmas trade. The greatest variations 
in successive months were in the case of first-quality Short¬ 
horns, the live wei^t quotations of which fell by over 55. 
per cwt. in July and jumped by 75. in December. On the 
average of the year as a whole the dead weight prices of fat 
cattle were rather more than l5. below those of 1922 as compared 
with a fall in that year of 55. on those of 1921. The 1923 prices, 
however, ranged from 35. to 4s. per stone dead weight more than 
in 1914, first-grade Devons realising 45. 7d. per stone more. 
The prices of milldiig cows in 1923 were less than £3 per head 
below the average of 1922 as compared with the heavy fall, 
ranging from £11 to £15, in that year over 1921, and prices of 
first-quality animals remained more than 60 per cent, higher 
than in 1914. 

The prices of fat SAeep followed the usual course of rising 
up to the beginning of spring and then falling to the time 
when lambs come on the market in the late summer. Ilrst- 
qualities in the case of Downs fell from 18|d. per lb. in April 
to 16Jd, during July to September, in that of Longwools from 
17Jd. in April to 14dE. in July, and Crossbreds from 18|d. in 
March to 15d!. in September, and ha aU cases a recovery set in 
towards the end of the year. On the average of the year as 
a whole prices compared with 1922 fell by about Id. per lb., 
except ha the case of first-quality Downs, where the drop was 
If(2. In comparison with 1914, prices of fat sheep remained 
higher than those of the other classes of fat stock, ranging on 
the average 6d. per lb, (or 70 per cent.) more than in that year. 

Save for slight checks ha August and September, prices of 
fat Pigs in 1923 showed a steady fall throughout the year. First- 
grade bacon pigs opening at 145. 3d!, per stone had fallen by 
July to ll5. &?., and although recovering by 5d. by September, 
had dropped to 105. 9d. by the end of the year. The same grade 
in porkers, which started at I 65 . 4d!. per stone, had fallen by July 
to 125.8d., the figure at which they closed in December, although 
a rise up to 135. 3d. had taken place in September. Compared 
with 1922, prices for the average of 1923 as a whole fell in the 
case of first-grade bacon pigs from 145. per stone to 125. 3d., and 
in that of porkers from 155. 7d. to 135. lOd., which were, how¬ 
ever, much smaller drops than the 35. and 7s. respectively in 
each of the previous two years. Compared with the pre-war 
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position, pig prices in 1923 were still about 60 per cent, above 
those of 1914. 

Of the other items of farm produce, the most noticeable 
change in prices in 1923 occurred in Potatoes, the average price 
of which for the year as a whole fell to only 13 per cent, above 
pre-war level, as compared wiii 79 per cent, above in 1922. 
This decrease was, however, almost entirely accounted for by 
the slump in the &st part of the year, when the heavy crop of 

1922 was being disposed of, the price in some cases falling to 30 per 
cent, below the pre-war level. With the autumn, however, the 

1923 crop realist much higher figures, the increase on the 1922 
crop being in most cases 100 per cent., e,g. King Edwards, 
which fell in May to 82s. per ton, in December realised 160s. 
Milk remained comparatively dear at nearly 75 per cent, above 
the 1911-1913 level, the average price for the year as a whole 
working out to Is. 3id. per gaUon, as compared with Is. 3|d. in 

1922. Slitter showed little change at an average of £1 1^. Bd. 
per 12 lb. as compared with £1 la. 9d. in 1922, prices being 
about 60 per cent, above pre-war. Cheese improved from an 
average of £6 6a, 6d. per cwt. in 1922 to £6 6a. in 1923, i.e. about 
70 per cent above the 1911-1913 average. Sggs fdl to 19a. 4d. per 
Great Hundred from the 22a. 2d. of 1922. 

Although small was cheaper in 1923, other kinds were 
considerably dearer, pears rising from an average of 7a. lid. per 
cwt. in 1922 to 29a., Victoria and Orleans plums from 11a. and 
16a, per cwt., respectively, ia 1922 to an average of 39a. 6d. in 

1923, cherries from 63a. per cwt. to 74a. 6d., and dessert apples 
showing the smaller increase of la. 2d. per cwt. on the 13a. 4d. 
of 1922. 

The Control price of Sops was increased from the £10 10a, 
per cwt. of the 1922 crop to £13 for 1923, a figure which was 
over 60 per cent, above pre-war value. Wool, at an average of 
la. 4|d. per lb., as compared with la. l|d. in 1922, realist 44 
per cent, above pre-war prices. 

JETo^, in the £imt part of 1923, realised good prices, but with 
the heavy new crop on the market, prices by the end of the 
year fell to pre-war level. Krst-quaJity Clover hay, which had 
fetched up to 168a, per ton in January, was available at 107a. 
in December, and Meadow hay, which had opened at 141a., fell 
to 91a. 6d. in the last month of the year. 

Impobts. 

Orain arid Meal. 

Erom Table Vm it will be seen that the imports of 
Wheat in 1923 increased by nearly 230,000 tons as compared 
with 1922, but were still 180,000^ tons less than the average 
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for the three years 1911-1913; on the other hand the value 
of the imports fell by £5,000,000. Tho countries which sup¬ 
plied the greatest quantities were the United States of America 
1,696,000 tons (a reduction of 267,000 tons on the previous 
year), Canada 1,424,000 tons (an increase of 279,000 tons), and 
Argentina 1,061,000 tons (an increase of 111,000 tons). Supplies 
from Australia were very short, only 233,000 tons being imported 
as against 817,000 tons in 1922, but this drop was compensated 
by the arrival of 626,000 tons from India, from which country 
the export of wheat had been prohibited up to the autumn of 
1922. Some 586,000 tons of Wkeat-meal and Flour, valued at 
£8,208,000, were also imported, as against 674,000 tons, of tho 
value of £10,672,000, in 1922. Rather less than one-half of this 
quantity came from Canada and nearly onc-third from the 
United States of America, although both these countries sent 
less than in 1922. On the other hand, imports from Australia, 
which formed the bulk of the remainder, showed a slight increase. 
Arrivals of Barley (907,000 tons), although somewhat lower than 
in 1911-1913, showed an increase of no less than 272,000 tons on 
the previous year, whilst the value of this commodity rose from 
£6,074,000 to £7,836,000. Of the total, U.S.A. supplied 311,000 
tons against 296,000 tons in 1922, and Canada 150,000 tons 
against 127,000 tons in the preceding year. Ocds were imported 
in slightly greater quantities, but only a little more than half 
the pre-war supply was needed. The increase over the previous 
year was mainly attributable to larger arrivals from the Argentine 
(168,000 tons, or 60,000 tons more than in 1922), Canada and 
U.S.A. contributing smaller quantities. In addition, some 43,000 
tons of Oatmeal were shipped into the country. Imports of 
Maize fell slightly from 1,860,000 tons (valued at £15,022,000) 
to 1,727,000 tons (£14,269,000) and compared unfavourably with 
the average of the years 1911-1913 (2,194,000 tons). Canadaand 
U.S.A. only contributed 310,000, tons as against 1,021,000 tons in 
1922, but supplies from Argentina increased by 348,000 tons to 
990,000 tons. Maize-m^eal was imported only to the extent of 
76,000 tons, or two-and-a-half times the pre-war figure. 

The total quantity of aU kinds of grain and jneal imported was 
9,326,000 tons as compared with 8,972,000 tons in 1922. 


Pulse. 

Both Beans and Peas were imported in considerably larger 
quantities and on much the same scale as in pre-war days. 
Peas, of which 66,000 tons were imported in 1922, rose to 99,000 
tons, the value increasing from £1,699,000 to £1,849,000- Beans 
showed an even greater percentage increase, the 1922 total of 
39,000 tons, value £607,000, rising to 70,000 tons, value £678,000, 
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but it should be remembered that the figures for 1923 included 
Haricots. 

Mca^, 

The total quantity of dead meat imported into the country 
was 1,560,000 tons, which is 240,000 tons more than in 1922 and 
40 per cent, higher than in 1911—1913. Beef showed an increase 
from 588,000 tons to 693,000 tons with an increase of £2,500,000 
in value, which was mainly due to the very large arrivals (84,000 
tons) of chilled beef from Argentina and Uruguay, this amount 
being 28 per cent, greater than in 1922. Supplies of frozen beef 
increased 7 per cent., Argentina sending 136,000 tons as against 
121,000 tons in 1922, whilst New Zealand and Uruguay also 
contributed a larger quota. Arrivals from Australia, however, 
decreased from 58,000 tons to 42,000 tons. Mutton showed 
comparativdy little variation from the previous year either in 
quantity or value, heavier arrivals from Argentina and Australia 
compensating for the fall of 37,000 tons in Sie imports from New 
Zealand. Bacon ani Harris were imported in much greater 
quantities; the main source of the supply of the latter is the 
U.S.A., whilst as regards bacon, Denmark contributed 177,000 
tons (against 118,000 tons in 1922) and U.S.A. 141,000 tons 
(against 123,000 tons) towards the total of 390,000 tons. Some 
31,000 tons of Pork were received, an morease of 8,000 tons over 
1922; this increase is probably due to the inclusion in the returns 
of imports from the Irish Eree State, since the arrivals of fresh 
pork from the Netherlands fell from 23,000 to 17,000 tons. 

Live CaMle. 

Some 16,500 head of live cattle were imported from U.S.A., 
as against 29,500 in 1922 ; the corresponding figures fdr Canada 
were 45,600 (including 27,500 shipped as stores) and 20,000. 

Dairy Produce. 

The quantity of Butter imported shows an increase of some 
43,000 tons over the figure for 1922, but this is partly to bd 
accounted for by the inclusion of supplies from the Irish Free 
State. Danish butter was imported in much larger quantities 
(93,000 tons against 71,000 tons), but Australia sent only 26,000 
tons, or 20,000 tons less than in the preceding year; New Zealand 
contributed some 57,000 tons. Cheese arrived m somewhat 
larger quantities, and the figures for both butter and cheese are 
now w^ above the pre-war average. New Zealand and Canada 
between them sent over 80 per cent, of the total cheese supply, 
with 68,000 tons and 60,000 tons respectively; in each case 
this represents a rise of about 3,000 tons on the previous year. 
The arrivals of Condensed Milk were almost double the average 
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of the years 1911-1913, and showed an increase of 18,000 tons on 
ike preceding year. The bulk of the supphes are of the sweetened 
variety, 72,000 tons of separated and 20,000 tons of whole milk 
being imported against 62,000 tons and 18,000 tons in 1922. 
In addition, 21,000 tons of unsweetened milk were imported; 
this represents an increase of 50 per cent, over the previous 
year, though it is still 10,000 tons below the total of 1921. Im¬ 
ports of Eggs rose from 14 to 20 million Great Hundreds. About 
one-haJf of this increase is due to the inclusion of imports &om 
the Irish Eree State, but Denmark, the Netherlands and France 
also sent increased numbers. 

R. E. STAOTiEY. 

42, Haadford Road, 

Brizton, S.W.9. 



HonM UMd lor Agricnltnro {d) . 
StaHiops Ixdng tised for service . 
Un^ken f One year and above 
Horses 1 Under one year . , 

^ Total. 

Other Horses. 


Total oy Hobses 


Cows and Heifers In Milk \ . . . 

Cows in Calf but not In Milk . . . 

Heifers in Call ....... 

Bulls being used lor service . . . 

Other Cattle;—Two years and alxive , 

»» >1 One year and under two 

»» » Under one year . . 

Total of OiTTioa , . 

Ewes kept lor Breeding. 

B^s Md Ham Lambs to be used for service 
Other SheepOne year and above . 

»» tt Under one year . . 


Total of Shfbp , 


Sows kept for Breeding . 
Boars being used for service 
Other Pigs. 


Total of Bios 


2,383,596 


Ho. 

707,969 

4,242 

167,922 

51,627 

Ho. 

713,859 

4,879 

186,215 

65,429 

_ 

Ho. 

91,235 

1,195 

38,272 

18,461 

931,760 

185,512 

970,882 

195,264 

139,524 

24,483 

149,163 

25,686 

1,117,272 

1,165,646 

164,007 

174,849 

1,706,321 

239,138 

341,041 

60,074 

854,587 

927,402 

895,288 

1,669,093 

254,172 

268,341 

69,851 

757,437 

976,958 

927,169 

268,225 

29,883 

1 80,189 

11,876 

1 82,938 

180,788 

1 186,243 

264,893 

84,462 

80,980 

12,696 

82,929 

190,102 

183,578 

5,032,851 

4,023,021 

790,141 

799,640 

3,991,509 

109,972 

1,769,741 

4,445,131 

3,941,801 
107,231 
1,550,286 
! 4,398,186 

1 1,613,786 
45,484 
599,487 
1,360,473 

1,486,345 

44,958 

587,419 

1,821,794 

10,316,353 

9,997,504 

3,519,180 

3,440,516 

363,040 

24,640 

2,005,016 

272,627 

21,190 

1,804,451 

1 35,505 

1,584 
100,921 

29,419 

1,631 

160.618 


2,098,268 I 228,010 


200,668 


(a) Hot including Bou^ Grazings. 

(b) Excluding in 1923 areas grown for green fodder (4,696 acres in England and 175 acres 
InlJwaJes). 

' (c) Including SmaB Emit in Orchards; m 1923Ithe acreage under fhis Heading in Bndand 
amounted to 29,853 acres and in Wales to 228 acres. In the area of Orchards was shown 
grassjor bare fallow bmieath the trees. 

(d) Including Mares k^t for breeding. 
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Table II.—Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per Acre of 

1923 and 1922, with the Average 


Crops 

Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average of 
the Ten 
Years 
1913-1822 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

WHEAT. 

England (it) . . 
Wales (Z) , . . 

Scotland {m ). . 

Tons 

1,494,000 

28,000 

63,000 


Acres 

1,708,706 

36,500 

58,789 

Acres 

1,924,476 

42,390 

65,251 

Cwt. 

17-5 

15-0 

21-6 

Cwt. 

17*1 

14*9 

20-9 

Cwt. 

17*2 

15-1 

21-6 

Gmiax Beeeais' , 
Breland . . . 


^3 

(d)l,798,995 

38,671 

2,032,117 

40,864 

17-6 

(i) 

17*1 

18*6 

17-3 

19-2 

UKTCSiD EINGDOK 


1,780,000 

1,837,666 

2,072,081 

(«) 

17-2 

17-4 

BABLEY 

E nd h 

V ! I 
Scotland (m) . . 

1 


1,261,491 

65,309 

158,657 

1,299,930 

63,772 

157,020 

14*6 

12-6 

16-8 

14*1 

12-6 

17-8 

14*8 

18-6 

17-2 

Gbbai Bbixain . 
Ireland . . . 

1,098,000 

(i) 

1,096,000 

154,000 

(e)l,485.457 

153,741 

(6)1,520,772 

170,253 

14-8 

(»•) 

14-4 

18-0 

13-0 

18-1 

UlTEDEa) KlNGDOlt 

ill 

1,250,000 

1,639,198 

1,691,055 

H) 

14*8 

15-3 


OATS. 

En^and {h} . . 

Wales (2) . . • 

Scotland (s»). « 

1,254,000 

99,000 

672,000 

111 

1,781,605 

194,697 

968,211 

1,946,722 

210,420 

988,302 

14*1 

10-2 

13*9 

11-8 

9-6 

13-8 

13*5 

11*5 

14-4 

Gbbai Bbbtain • 
Ireland • . . j 

2,025,000 

(t*) 

1,933,000 

880,000 

(/)2,944,518 

1,175,671 

(/)3,145,584 

1,213,692 

13-8 

ii) 


13-6 

16-5 

UlOTED EllirGDOM 

(0 

2,813,000 

4,120,184 

4,359,226 

(0 

12*9 

14-4 

BEAMS. 

England (£) . . 

Wales (0 . . . 

Scotland {m ). . 

188,000 

040 

8,000 

187,000 

960 

3,000 

222,298 

1,079 

3,803 

270,684 

1,337 

3,692 

17-0 

17-4 

16-2 

13-8 

14*4 

18*6 

15-5 

15*3 

19-6 

GEEAT BBIT.UfiT . 
Ireland . . • 


190,960 

(0 

(g)227,180 

{§) 

ig)275,713 

(§} 

16-9 

(C 

13-9 

H) 

15-6 

23-8t 

Ukued e:ingx>om 



{§) 

(§) 

ii) 

{%! 

15-9t 

PEAS. 

England (£) . . 
Wdes (2) - . . 
Scodand . . . 

67,500 

90 

(0 

57,000 

120 

40 

(g)04,512 

122,477 

240 

102 

14*3 

10-3 

(«) 

9-3 

10-0 

8-4 

15-5 

11*7 

11-9 

Great BsirAn?. 
Ireland . . . 


57,160 

«) 

m 

(g)122,819 

(§) 

(f) 

H) 

9-3 

(«) 

13-4 

16*4t 

UNITED Ketgdom 


(U 

{§) 

(§) 

(«) 

(0 

18-7t 


(a) The jpazticttlais far Ireland have been furnished by the Depaitment of Agiicidture and 
Tedmli^ logiar^l^ for Ireland, and those for Scotland by ^ Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland. Eo Ptodnoe Statistics are collected for the Channel Islanda and the Isle of Man. 

(b) Including Beie. 

srovm in any other part of the United Einsdom. 
jd) EsduBive of a certain area (amounting in 1923 to 61 aeies), the prodnoe of which was 
cm* green. 

^ * certain area (amounting in 1928 to 147 acres) the produce of which was 
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each of the Prizicipal Crops in the United Kingdom (a) in 
of the Ten Tears 1913-1922. 


Crops 

t 

Total Produce i 

! 

I Acreage 

1 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average of 
the,Ten 
Years 
1913-1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

2922 

1923 

2922 

POTATOES. 
England (b) . . , 

Wales (0 . . . ' 

Scotland (m ). . 

Tons 

2,642,000 

116,000 

820,000 

Tons 

3,837,000 

175,000 

1,191,000 

Acres 1 
442,148 
24,510 
186,076 

Acres 

584,726 

26,451 

157,404 

Tons 

6-0 

4-7 

60 

Tons 

7*2 

C-6 

7-6 

Tons 

6*3 

6*5 

0*6 

Obuit Bsxeain . 
Ireland . . . 

3,578,000 

(t) 

3,203,000 
3,431,000 , 

603,629 

54b,30S 

718,581 

569,540 

5-9 

w 

7*2 
60 , 

6*3 

5*3 

United Kingdom 

(i) 

8,634,000 1 

1 1,152,137 

l,^,13g 

(i) 

6*7 

5*8 

TUBKIPS ! 
Ain> SWEDES.^ 

(1)^.^ • . 
Scotland (m). . 

1 

1 

10,226,000 10,381,000 
653,000 577,000 

6,561,000 6,880,000 

1 

808,763 

49,450 

409,642 

770,502 

40,184 

404,112 

12-6 

1 13-2 
‘ 16-0 

13 4 
11*7 
17*0 

, 12*3 

1 14-2 

16 6 

Gbeat Bbitain . 
Ireland ... 

17,440,000 ‘ 
» 1 

17,788,000 

8,438,000 

(A)l,267,865 (A;l,223,798 
245,754 247,911 

13<8 

(0 

14*5 

13*9 

1 13 7 

16*5 

United Kingdom 

(i) 

21,226,000 

1,513,609 

1,471,709 

* (0 , 

i 14*4 

14*2 

MAHGOCDS. 

England (b) • . 
W^es (Q . . • 

Scotland (m) . . | 

, 1 

6,743,000 1 
I 201,000 , 

25,200 

8,350,000 

210,000 

34,600 

1 

388,974 1 
12,484 < 
1,631 

408,167 
13,221 ' 
2,008 

1 ! 

17-3 
16*1 
15*4 , 

20*5 

15*9 

17*2 

19*0 

17-7 

19-4 

Gbeat Beecain • 1 
Ireland • • . 

6,069,200 
(0 1 

8,594,600 

1 1,330,000 

(i}403,0S9 

77,773 

(h}423,396 . 
83,554 

17-3 1 
» 1 

20*3 1 
15*9 ! 

19*0 
! 19*3 

United Kingdom i 

(»•) 

9,924,600 

4bO,S63 

506,950 ^ 

(0 

19*6 

19*0 

IKAY from 
Cloves, Sain¬ 
foin, do. 
England (it) . . 

Wales (Z) - . . 
Scotland (m)« . 

j 

2,579,000 

248,000 

1 657,000 

1 - 

1 

j 

1 1,507,000 
> 224,000 

679,000 

, 1,624,359 
190,463 

1 414,527 

1,325,727 

201,919 

431,601 

Cwt. , 
31*8 
26*1 
31*7 j 

, Cwt. 
22^7 1 
22*2 

1 31*5 

CJwt. 

1 28*4 

25*1 

30*8 

GB33AT BBXTAIN . 
Ireland • . • 

3,484,000 

(i) 1 

2,410,000 1 
1 (i) 

12,^j364 j 

1,059,247 

Ct) 

31*3 1 
(0 ' 

> 24*6 
(0 

28-6 

36*5t 


W 1 

(0 i 

(t) J 

' «) 1 

' (i) 1 

w, 

S2-8t 

HAY from 1 
Pebmanent 

OBASS. 

! I 

Scotland (m) . . 

1 

1 

I 

4,284,000 
596,000 , 
233,000 

1 1 

^ 3,534,000 
, 524,000 

1 223,000 

3,767,944 i 
588,899 
152,857 

1 

1 3,825,923 
587,195 
144,804 1 

22*7| 1 
20*2 , 
1 80*5 j 

1 18*5 
17*9 
30*9 

21-1 

19*6 

30*6 

Qkbat Bsitain , 
Ireland ... 

5,113.000 1 
(»■) 1 

1 4,281,000 
! (0 

4,509,700 

(t) 

4,557,922 

(t) 

22*7 

C0 

18*8 

(0 

21*2 

4l*6f 

United Kingdom 

(t*) 1 

1 (0 

_ (t)_ 

1 

(0 

(0 

27*lt 

Snglaiid . . . 

Cwt. 
229,000 ' 

Cwt 

301,000 

24,893 

1 

' 26,452 

9*2 

11*4 

10*4 


(f) Exclusive of a ceitaln aiea (amoimting in 1923 to 1,331 actes) ttie ptodooe of 'which 
wag cut neen. 

Sbcdn^ve of a certain ana (amounting in 1928 to 11,610 acnsof heansand 46,737 acres 
of neas) the moduce of vhi<^ was picked or cut green* 

of a certain ana (amonnting in 1^ to S,802facres of tnixiipB and swedes 
and 1439 acres of xnaxmdds) on which crops were grown for the production of seed. 

(f) Tlgoies not available. (b) Exclnding Honmoutta. Xmdnding Ucmmoiitiu 

(m) Xlgures'lor Scotland for 1923 are snbjeot to slight revision, t Average of 0 pears only. 

§ No separate figures available. The tmal area under Beans and Peas in Ireland in 1923 
was 1,618 aores, aa against 1,685 acres'in 1922. 

If No separate fignmavallable. Theiotaiarea under Hay inl^aod in 1928 was2,4974d3 
acm » ngalnat 2*544,404 acres In 1922. 
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Table HI.—^Hops :—Total Produce^ Acreage^ and Yidd per 
Acre, in 1923 and 1922, in each County of England in which 
Hops were grown ; and the Average Yidd of the Ten Years 
1913-1922. 


COtTKXXES, 


Total Produce | 

Acreage 

TIeld per Acre 

Average 
of the 
Ten 

1923 

1932 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

Years 
, 1913- 
1 1922 




Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Total tok EHaLAso 

229,000 

801,000 

24.893 

26,452 ) 

9-2 

11*4 

10-4 

/East 



87,000 

46,000 

3,535 

4,095 

10*5 

11*2 

11*2 

(Mid . 

, , 

, 

56.000 

72,000 

5,204 

5,528 1 

10-7 

13*1 

12-2 


* - 

• 

, 60,000 

88.000 

6,719 

7,113 

8-9 

12*4 

10*7 

1 

VTotalEe&t 


153.000 

206.000 

15,458 

16,786 

9-9 

12*3 

n-3 

Huapdiire . 



7,900 

11,000 

1,013 

1,073 

7-8 

10-3 

9*7 

Sumy . . 



1.700 

2,200 

209 

217 

8*1 

10-1 

8-2 

Sussex, East 



18.000 

32,500 

2,lfc9 

2*271 

8-2 

14 3 

10*1 

„ WSbt 



400 

930 

77 

83 

6*9 

11*4 

10-6 

Gloucester . 



100 

S3 

11 

10 

8*7 

8*5 


Hereford . 



29.800 

30,01(0 

3,802 

3,945 

7*7 

7*6 

8*3 

Salop . . 



500 

S70 

76 

73 

7-2 

5*0 

68 

Worcester . 



15,000 

17,700 

1,951 

2,032 

9*3 

S-7 

8*8 

Berkshire . 



SO 

40 

12 

11 

69 

3*3 

1 

Suffolk East 



— 

— 


1 

— 




Table IV .—Average Price of British Corn per cwt, (of 112 
Imperial standard lbs,) in England and Wales, as ascer¬ 
tained under the Com Betums Act, 1882, and the Com 
Sales Act, 1921, in each Week of the Year 1923. 

i i 

Week Ended Wheat Barley Oats 
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Week Ended 


I 

Wheat Barley ’ Oats 


July 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

7. 

11 

0 

8 

7 

10 10 

88 

14. 

11 

2 

8 

5 

10 11 

99 

21. 

11 

4 

8 

6 

10 9 

n 

28. 

11 

6 

8 

4 

10 9 

August 

4 . 

11 

5 

8 

3 

10 0 

»* 

11. 

11 

2 

8 

0 

9 6 

99 

18. 

9 

S 

8 

3 

8 7 


25 ... . 

9 

2 

8 

8 

8 4 

September 

1. 

9 

1 

9 

6 

8 8 

99 

8 . 

9 

1 

10 

10 

8 10 

99 

15. 

9 

0 

11 

9 

8 9 

ft 

22 . . . 

8 

10 

11 

5 

8 8 

>t 

29. 

8 

9 

1 10 

11 

8 10 

October 

6. 

8 

9 

10 

9 

8 9 

n 

13. 

8 

11 

10 

6 

8 8 

»t 

20. 

9 

0 

10 

6 

8 7 


27. 

9 

1 

10 

7 

8 8 

November 

3 . 

9 

1 

10 

8 

8 8 

>» 

10 . 

9 

1 

1 10 

8 

8 8 

ft 

17. 

9 

a 

1 

7 

8 8 

24 . 

9 

5 

10 

7 

8 9 

December 

1 . 

9 

8 

‘ 10 

5 

8 9 


8 . 

9 

10 

1 10 

7 

9 2 

99 

16 . 

9 

10 

10 

7 

9 2 

99 

22 . 

9 

9 

10 

7 

9 2 

99 

29 ., 

9 

8 

10 

4 

9 2 

Average for Year . 

9-10 

9-5 

9-7 


Table V.—^Annual Average Prices per cwt. {of 112 Imperial 
stavAard lbs.) of British Wheat, Barley, and Oats, in 
England and Wales, in mck year from 1914 to 1923, as 
ascertained under the Com Betums Act, 1882, and the Com 
Sales Act, 1921; with the Value of £100 of Tithe Rent- 
Charge, based on the Septennial Average Prices. 


Year 

Annual Average Price per cwt. 

Value of Tithe 
Bent-Charge of 
£100 

Wheat 

Barley 

(Ma 1 



8. d. 

s. 

i. 

«« d. 

£ 

8. d. 

1914 


8 2 

7 

7 

7 6 

77 

1 4i 

1915 


12 4 

10 

5 

10 10 

83 

2 

1916 


13 7 

15 

0 

12 0 

92 

1 0^ 

1917 


17 8 

18 

1 

17 11 

\ 


1918 


17 0 

16 

6 

17 9 



1919 


17 0 

21 

2 

1 IS 9 



1920 


18 10 

25 

0 

20 5 

V*109 

3 11 

1921 


16 8 , 

14 

7 

12 3 



1922 


11 2 ‘ 

11 

2 

10 5 



1923 


9 10 

9 

5 

9 7 ’ 

/ 



* The ISthe Act, 1816, hses the \aliie of !nihe Bent-Gharge, tip to the jear 1925 induslTe* 
at the sum payable in 1918, if, the value based on the sept^nial averages for the period 
ended 1917. 
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Tabub VI.—Monthly Average Prices of Fat Stock and Milking 
Cows in England and Wales during the Year 1923. 



2 3$ 356 655 056 056 756 6i51 140 3 48 6 47 8 48 9 54 7 53 0 

Herefot^. I 1 62 8 63 0 68 0 63 7 65 0 62 7l56 0 54 8 55 7 55 0 57 7 60 4 59 11 

2 55 7 56 1166 2 56 1158 4 57 S|50 840 349 1048 649 9,52 10 53 5 

Devoiis . 1 59 359 1160 1161 1062 260 080 654 956 254 556 559 1158 10 

1 2 50 453 464 554 254 051 649 1047 6|47 1046 5 48 1050 0,50 8 

FatCcmaJ 1 '48 8 49 0 48 0 48 8 48 6 47 9 43 6 42 8>42 5 42 1 43 1 47 6 46 0 

I 2 |42 8 4t 741 8|41 940 8 39 4 36 9 36 0 35 1036 0 36 9^39 10|39 0 

I Per stone dead wel^t 


fairwthnmg 

Herefords. 
Bevoos « 
Fat Cow . 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


d. «. d. g. d. r. d. «. d. g, d. «. d g, d. g. d. g, d. g. d.| a. d g, d. 

14 314 414 013 1114 214 013 212 1012 812 812 1113 713 6 

12 612 612 312 312 612 411 811 4U 211 111 411101111 

14 014 0 » 14 0 — 13 1012 1112 712 612 612 813 313 3 

12 6 — — 1110111011 611 3111111 711 9 


14 314 414 514 314 714 218 512 X112 11,12 1012 1113 1113 0 

12 1012 1112 1113 012 1112 1012 311 711 911 711 3X2 712 4 

10 10X0 1010 610 510 710 7 9 IQi 9 8 9 81 9 7 9 8|10 210 2 

9 29 28 11 8 918 98 10 8 27 11 7 10 7 87 98 18 5 


Perliead 


HiasxNaco^s 
SlKirthonis 
forMUk. 1 
2 

CaJvexs . 1 

2 


£ «. £ a. £ s. £ «. £ a. £ f. £ t. £ a.' £ a.' £ a. £ a.| £ «. £ a. 


40 1438 1436 0 35 1 34 5 33 1533 1934 1736 5 38 4 37 13 — 86 6 

32 5 30 1828 1 27 1626 1826 8 26 1126 1927 4 29 1829 12 » 28 8 

37 9 35 1432 1732 4 31 1431 832 4 32 2 33 1034 1933 12 33 8 

28 1627 1725 1225 825 025 825 8 25 1025 15 27 1126 15 ~ 26 5 


Per lb. 


VEia Calves 

1 

d. 

14 

d. 

Ui 

d. 

m 

d. 

152 

d. 

142 

d. 

142 

1 ^ 

* 13 

d. 

d. 

122 

d. 

122 

d. 

122 

' d. 
13 

d. 

132 

Fat Sheep: 
Downs . 


m 

12i 

12i 

122 

12 

12 

11 

102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

112 

1 

ISi 

182 

182 


ISi 

16 1 

1 152 

152 

152 

152 1 

1 10 

162 

162 


2 

lb 

16* 

162 


16 

14 

132 

182 

IS 

132 1 

14 

1 142 

X42 

LongwooL 

1 

17 


1 }? 

172 

162 


14 

142 

142 

142 

142 

152 

152 


2 


15 

1 15 

15 

142 

122. 

112 

12 

112 

12 

122 

13 

132 

CrcesUeds 

1 

IS 

iii 

ISf 

182 

18 

16 ‘ 

152 

152 

15 , 

152 

152 

162 

16 : 


2 

15f 

i lei 

162 

162 

132 

13 

13 

122 ' 

13 

1 182 

132 

14- 


Per stone dead weight 


IF AS Pigs ; 
Bacon Pigs 

Porkers . 


g. d g. d a. d. a. d. g. d a. d.' s. d. a. d. a. d} a. d, a. dj a. d. a. d. 

14 313 913 112 812 712 311 611 811 1111 411 010 912 3 

13 012 511 1011 5U 411 110 410 410 710 0 9 10 9 611 0 

16 415 814 814 414 213 812 812 1018 312 1112 912 813 10 

15 114 413 613 213 012 711 611 8jl2 111 9,11 Sill 6,12 8 
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Table VIL. — Yearly Average Prices of Fat Stock and Milking 
Cows in England and Wales during the Years 1914-’1923. 


Descnptaon 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 191911920 1921 1922 1923 


Per stone dead wei^t 

Fax Caxxle: a, d d» s, d\ t, d, a. d. a. d a. d. a. a, d a. d. 

Shorthorns ... 1 | 9 211 913 817 916 818 421 919 1014 913 6 

2 8 510 912 616 316 818 4 20 918 012 1011 11 

Herefords ... 1 9 311 1013 917 716 818 421 919 814 313 3 

2 8 810 812 716 316 $18 421 1 — 12 1011 9 

DeTons .... 1 9 211 1113 717 616 818 421 1020 415 013 9 

2 8 610 1012 116 016 818 421 318 1013 512 4 

' < 1 


Bet head 


I I ' ill 

UnxJSQ CovTS : £ a. £ a, £ a.' £ a. £ a. £ e. £ a. £ a. £ a. £ a. 

Shorthorns: I ) I 'I 

Xnxmlk ... 1 23 1326 6 34 5 45 3 53 X552 1161 654 1339 3 36 6 

2 19 1521 1427 1035 1441 16 30 3 48 9 41 1930 8 28 8 

Gal\ei8 ... 1 22 9 24 1832 1942 2 48 1747 1458 1 50 1935 1533 8 

, 2 18 19120 1526 13,88 1538 1936 8 45 7 40 5 28 1226 5 

' _I_ 








Per lb# 
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d. ‘ 

d. 

\ d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 
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18 
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1 

92 

1 11 1 

ISi 

164 

154 

17 

S3 

1»4 

XSr 1 

X 6 f 


2 


10 

12 1 

1 15 

i3i 

17 

211 

17 

15 : 


Longwools , . . 

1 

94 

lOi 

124 

i 154 

15# 

174 

224 

18 

16:; 1 

154 


2 

St 

9t 

111 

144 

15{ 

174 

m 

154 

14: 

134 

Crossbreds • . . 

1 

9f 

11 

134 

164 

16 

174 

224 

194 

17:: , 

I 64 
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Si 

10 

12 

15 

154 

t4\ 

214 

174 

154 
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144 



1 
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1 1 

a. 

a. 

1 

a. d. 

1 

a. d. 

a. dJ 

a. d. 

a. d 

a. d 

a. A 

a. d 

Bacon Pigs • . . 

1 

7 10 

I 9 712 416 7 

19 0 21 224 817 014 012 3 


2 7 4 9 OU 715 919 021 223 SU 512 711 0 

1 ,8 410 013 217 219 Q21 225 1018 1015 713 10 

2 1 7 11 9 612 616 519 021 224 217 4,14 312 8 
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Table Vni. —Quantities and Values of Imports of the principal 
Agriculiural Commodities into the XJnit^ Kingdom in 1922 
and 1923, with the average for the years 1911 to 1913. 



1 

Qaantitaes 


Values 

Commodities 

AnyniflT 

Average, 

1911-13 

1922 

1923 

1 Ajmnal j 

A^e^age, 

1911-13 

1 

1922 

1923 


Gram ani Meal. 

Wheat. 

Wheat Heal and Slonr . 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Oatmeal (iachidhig Groats 
and Balled Oate) . . 
Peas « « « , 

Beans rothex than Haxicoi) 

Ualae ...... 

Malae Keai .... 


Meat, 

Beef .... . 
Untton . . c . 

Boric (mdudisg Bacon and 
Hams; . . . 

Uaenmnerated isclnduig 
Babbita) .... 


Tons I Tons i Tons ' £ £ £ 

5,325,307 4,81S,982 I 5,046.481 43,068,074 58,794,183 53,797,080 

538*713 673,786 585,923 } 5,714,439 110,671,730 8,207,956 

1,118,516 635,164 | 907,194 8,071,609 I 6,073,516 7,834,983 

912,268 467,845 488,133 j 5,800,459 4,363,001 4,144,935 


42,285 I 41,733 

112,485 65,725 , 

68*771 39.390 > 


42,765 


602,918 906,446 803,187 

1,103,733 ' 1,699 038 I 1,849,149 

471,456 1 506,753 ' »677,929 


2,193,910 1,SW,'005 1,726,807 12,692,064 15,021,805 14,268,686 

29,099 109,493 76,264 215.883 931,365 688,297 


448,953 

267,924 

317,011 

74,928 


587,703 

299,676 

406*150 

28*828 


208,613 

531,659 

36,382 


15,964,027 

10,331,026 

'l9,781,848 

3,034,851 


*29,411,917 32,064,313 
22,927,892 23,163,341 

j47,652,276 51,488,950 

1,976,806 I 2,771*627 


Total Dead Meat. 


1,103,816 1,322,859 1,559,661 ,49,112,752 101*968,891109,438.231 


Butter... 
Cheese ... 
MUk* toodeosed 


207,448 
115,912 
60,498 
Gt. Hands. 
19,007,633 


213*428 
132,967 
94*493 
Gt. Bunds, 
13,661,671 


256*265 
142,063 
112,944 
Gt. Hands 
20,048*688 


24,679,478 
I 7,106,490 
2,141,134 


37,315,536 ^44,349,737 
12,4 i7,818 15,269.716 
5*587,364 0,244,345 


8,620,894 11,801,652 13,8X9,792 


^Bsclnding ISancot 

JToee —From April 1, 1928* the figures inrinde the trade of Great Bntaln and Korthem Ireland 
with the Irish Free State* and ezclnde the direct foreign trade of the Irish Free State. 


XOTES, COiLMUNICATIOXS AND REVIEWS. 

Reports of the Departmental Gomnouttee on Distribution 
and ^ Prices of Agricultural Produce. This Committee, 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries under 
the Baldwin administration in the last days of 1922, completed 
its inquiry within a year of its constitution, having presented 
four Interim Reports, each one dealing with a particular product, 
or group of pr^ucts, and a Mnal Report.^ Taken together, 
these Reports form a guide to the marketing methods adopted 
in this country in connection with the more important home- 

1 and MUk Products, Cmd. 1854. Fruit and Vegetables, Cmd. 
1892. Meat, Poultry and Eggs, Cmd. 1927. Cereals, Flour and Bread, 
Cmd. 1971. Final Beport, Cmd. 2008, 
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grown foods, the authority and usefulness of which is beyond 
question. A study of agricultural marketing in this country 
has long been needed, and the Linlithgow Committee has made 
an important contribution to the subject. Possibly the greatest 
value of the Reports lies in their descriptive aspects. The reader 
gets the impression that when the Committee reached the stage 
of making definite criticisms of existing practices and conditions, 
and of feaming recommendations for their amelioration, the 
necessity for compromise if unanimity were to be secured led 
to a good deal of watering-down of conclusions seemingly justi¬ 
fied by the evidence. In no place is this more apparent than 
in the sections of the Pinal Import dealing with the question 
of agricultural co-operation. After discussing, at considerable 
length, the advantages which should accrue to the producer 
from co-operative organizations of various kinds, the Committee 
is unable to make any recommendation to the Grovemment. 
The Reports will have permanent value as supplying the best 
study yet made of the marketing of farm prcduce. 

Food Productioii in War. Thomas Hudson Middleton, 
C.B., IiL,D. Pp, XX + 373. (Oxford; Clarendon 

Press.) 

When the Division of Economics and History of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace resolved upon the produc¬ 
tion of an Economic and Social History of the World War, the 
difficulty which confronted the collaborators was that any 
research into war history based upon official documents was 
rendered impossible owing to the fact that these, for the most 
part, had to be treated as secret. Accordingly they resolved to 
enlist the help of certain of those who had been actively engaged 
in the conduct of affairs in privileged positions during the war, 
and to trust to their narrative, supported by the available docu¬ 
mentary evidence, for the production of a series of monographs. 
The plan had the advantage that economic history recoded in 
this way would not be limited to contemporary war-time studies, 
but would admit of a treatment of the various subjects over a 
larger period than that of the actual fighting. The period 
antecedent, as wdl as the after-war years, could be brought 
into review together with the time of national danger. 

Following out this plan the British Editorial Board were 
fortunate in being able to secure the services of Sir Thomas 
Middleton for the compilation of the lustoiy of food production 
during the war. Successful alike as farmer, teacher and ad^ 
ministrator before the war, he added to these qualifications for 
the work all the experience he had gained as Deputy Director- 
General of the Food Production Department. Only those who 
were brought into contact with the operations of this emergency 
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departmeBt of the Ministry of Agriculture can appreciate fully 
what this work involved. A nation which had decided deliber¬ 
ately that the interns of the majority demanded the sacrifice 
of agriculture to an ever-growing industrialism found itself 
brought suddenly face to face with the possibility of starvation. 
The excessive development of industrial resources, involving the 
exchange of home manufactures for foreign foodstuffs, was 
shown, almost in a moment, to be a policy only to be justified 
upon the assumption that the hundred years of peace which 
this country had enjoyed would continue into the Millennimn. 
When this assumption was shattered, the ships upon which the 
nation had depended for a steady import of food were required 
for the purposes of war; the broad acres of England had largely 
reverted to grass; the men who remained on them had lost 
the art of tillage. A pre-war Royal Commission had suggested 
that ten weeks’ reserves of bread-food was the bare minimum 
for national safety: at one period during the war the margin 
had fallen to about two-thirds of this minimum. 

These were the conditions which the Pood Production 
Department was called upon to face. Sir Thomas Middleton 
has given us a record of the measures taken to meet a situation 
which was to a large extent incalcTilable, by increaring the 
amount of home-grown food, and the record will have a per¬ 
manent historical value. But it is much more than a carefully 
ordered account of the early differences amongst experts as to 
the need for an immediate break with the existing tradition of 
good fannii^; of the controversy between plough and pasture; 
of the decision forced upon the country by enemy submarine 
activity; of the steps which followed to bring back into tillage 
some of the millions of acres laid to grass in the days when the 
horizon of peace was unclouded; of the provision of men, 
machines, manures and money to speed up the process ; of the 
results it achieved; and of their cost; all these matters wiQ be 
read of by the student of the most poignant period of national 
history for many years to come. But Sir Thomas Middleton’s 
book is far more than this, for it provides the fullest analysis 
of the national food-output; of its energy value; of the com¬ 
parative value of foods ; of the productivity of grass land and 
of arable land; and of many kindred matters which axe of 
fundamental importance to the student of rural economy. Sir 
Thomas is clearly of the class which he himself describes as 
“plough-maniacs,” though he recognizes very fully the great 
v^ue of certain tjyes of grass land, and it is impossible to read 
his pages and to digest the statistics they contain without being 
in full accord with him. Anyone who has stood upon a point 
of vantage in the Weald of Kent or Sussex, in Warwickshire, 
in High Leicestershire, or in many other places, and has looked 
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out upon a great sea of grass every acre of wMch is marked with 
l^h ridge and furrow, must have realized the great potentiali¬ 
ties both of production and of employment which are locked 
up in them ; and he must have questioned whether an economic 
poKey which has made them no longer profitable under a more 
active system of husbandry, and which has reduced the agri¬ 
cultural worker class of the community by one-third of its 
number in little more than one generation, can be the best one 
for the nation. Sir Thomas is prepared to accept it as a pre¬ 
war policy, but rightly suggests that the difficulties created by 
the war would be lessened if arable farming could be rehabili¬ 
tated. Discussing ways and means of doing this, he dismisses 
the possibility of a subsidy to the arable farmer, apparently 
because he has no faith in the stability of such a policy, and 
subsequent events have justified him; nor does he think that 
education or scienti&c research wiU much facilitate the process, 
for science can probably do more to help the grass farmer than 
the tillage farmer. Moreover, grass farming is safe and ‘^a 
good education is no substitute for an insurance policy.” The 
remedy favoured by the author is a discrimination in rating and 
taxation in favour of plough land, which might tilt the b^nce 
in favour of tillage. The burden of taxation upon land, he says, 
is very heavy, and, although it must be remembered that ^e 
relief now afforded under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1923, 
had not been provided at the time when his words were written, 
the statement may occasion some surprise. To-day in the 
normal rural district the local rates would rarely exceed two 
shillings per acre on agricultural land, and although the amount 
of income tax varies with the total income of the farmer it 
would hardly exceed one shilling per acre on the farm of 300 
or 400 acres occupied by a married man with a young family. 
Some other means must be found if arable farming is even to 
be maiatained, let alone increased, m this country. 

C. S, 0. 

Foundations of Agricultural Economics. J. A, Venn, M.A. 

Pp. xiv-f395. 12 illustrations. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1923. 16a.) 

There is, unfortunately, considerable confusion in the nmd 
of the average man on the subject of the economic foundations 
of the agricultural industry. Fanners are ur^ed to greater 
output as the remedy for their present depression—the over¬ 
whelmingly large part played by foreign producers in the supply 
of foodsti&s is point€d to as something that can and should 
be remedied: in neither c^e, one suspects, have the advocates 
of such changes any clear conception of the fundamental 
economics of the industry. 
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Comparison of the subsistence-producing power of England 
and Wales, France and Germany reveals the striking fact that we 
TnaintaiTij by the combined efforts of industry and agriculture, 
a population equal in number to our total acreage of land sur¬ 
face, that in France the population is equal to one-third of the 
acreage, and that in Germany it is equal to two-thirds. 

The actual jBgures are:— 



Population 

Area 

ProporUon 

Great Britain (1921) . . 

42,917,382 

66,207,247 

1:1*3 

England and Walea . . i 

37,885,242 

37,137,564 

1 1 = ^ 

Scotland ...... 

4,882,288 

1 19,069,683 

1:4 

Gexxnany {1919} .... 

59,858,284 

116,604,254 

' 1:2 

France (1921) .... 

39,209,518 

136,093,142 

1 1: 3*5 

1 


In other words, we are able to maintain three times the popula¬ 
tion in the case of France and one-and-a-half times the popula¬ 
tion in the case of Germany on an acre. Yet both these latter 
countries aim at and attain to a considerable measine of self- 
sufficiency in food supplies; and one claims to produce, in 
some coxumodities, a la^er gross output per hundred acres than 
Great Britain. 

This result is undoubtedly due to the fact that capital and 
labour can produce, when employed in industry, goo^ which, 
when ultimately exchanged in other countries for food products, 
will exchange for more of the latter than could have been ob¬ 
tained by the employment of that capital and labour in this 
country. This variation in the efficiency of capital and labour 
in industry and agriculture is due to the difference in result 
obtained by attempts to expand the one compared with the 
other. We cannot go far in increasing the output of agricul¬ 
tural land before we are confronted with the fact that tother 
increased output can only be obtained at a greater cost per 
bushel or quarter. In manufacturing industry, on the other 
hand, the change is in the opposite direction, increased output 
generally brings lower unit costs. It is to the largely unfettered 
working out of these economic tendencies that we owe our 
ability to maintain such a large population. 

The continuance of our power to do so depends upon the 
successful recovery and expansion of our manufacturing indus** 
tees. With our present standard of agricultural knowledge 
increased home-^own food supplies can, in the vast majority 
of cases, be obtained only at an increas^ cost, which, suppos¬ 
ing it to be reflected in market prices as a result of le^ateitive 
protection, must react not only upon the standard of living of 
the workixig classes, but upon the capacity and power of British 
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manufacturers to compete in foreign markets. In the absence 
of such protection the remuneration for these increased costs 
would not be forthcoming, the prices of most of our primary 
agricultural products being determined largely by conditions 
in the chief food-producing countries of the Xew World, and, one 
might add, by the power of purchase enjoyed by other consuming 
countries. 

It may indeed be desirable to attempt to counter purely 
economic forces on grounds of social or political expe(hency, 
and even from this aspect the problem has its special difficulties. 
The disproportion between our rural and urban populations, 
compart with the position in such countries as France, Gtermany 
or the United States of America, has its own reactions in prac¬ 
tical politics. There are special difficulties in quickly re-estab¬ 
lishing large numbers of men and women upon the land, not the 
least of which is the break in the tradition of small-farming, 
the result of the almost wholesale uprooting from the soH of 
the small farmer and labourer a century ago, and the high 
standard of living and comparatively short hours to be secured 
in urban occupations. The numerical weakness of the rural 
population, involving as it does political impotence, has not 
permitted the bringing of such pressure upon the Gtovemment 
as has been possible in countries with a more even balancing 
of rural and urban interests. 

The above are a few of the economic and other factors which 
must be kept in mind in the consideration of the broad economic 
facts of the agricultural situation. The data upon which the 
details may be based are, fortunately, rapidly increasing in 
amount. G^e attention which has, in recent years, been directed 
to the collection and study of facts bearing upon the economics 
of the agricultural indus^, more e^ecially on the subject of 
Costs of Production, Marketing and Distribution, will, it is hoped, 
do much to make possible the more efficient organization of the 
industry. 

Mr. Venn has produced a work which, for the purposes of 
the student of agricultural history, will form a most useful and 
readable addition to the availaUe literature on the subject, 
much of the information only being obtainable elsewhere after 
laborious search in scattered volumes and the back numbers 
of agricultural journals. This volume contains chapters upon 
such subjects as modem land-tenure, the size of holdings, land 
tax, rates and income tax, British agriculture in peace and war, 
agricultural labour, markets and marketing, agricultural co¬ 
operation, the wheat supply of the United Ehagdom, and other 
agricultural subjects. The treatment is on the whole historical, 
and brings down the story to the present day. 

To the agricultural economist it wiU act as a valuable 
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historical introduction to the study of his subject; further, it 
is a volume that diould be read by politicians of every party, 
among whom, with some notable exceptions, the knowledge of 
even comparatively recent agricultural events is at the best 
rudimentary. 

The general accuracy of the work calls for mention—though 
the description of the ** acre measuring two hundred and twenty 
yards by twenty-two yards ” as ‘‘ that Tzniversal a^cultural 
unit ” is misleading in so far as it implies a uniformity of area 
which cannot be said to have existed, in the popular use of the 
term ” acre,” prior to the Act of 1824. In parts of the South- 
West and North-West especially the acre did not conform to the 
staisidUud. , Againj the Baltic can scarcely be described as the 
** market specially reserved for dealings in imported grain in 
London.” However, these details cannot be said to impair the 
all-round accuracy of Mr. Venn’s book. 

G. D. A. 

Farm Implements and Machinery. By J. R. Bond, M.Sc. 

I^. xvi -r 282. (Benn Brothers, London.) 

The development of agricultural machinery has, in recent 
years, been rapid, and undoubtedly one of the causes has been 
the war, when all manner of devices to save man-power had to 
be adopted. From those efforts many lessons were and have 
since been learnt. 

The importance of encouraging the further development of 
farm implements is now officially recognized; a Committee has 
been set up by the Ministry of Agriculture to discuss the many 
difficulties that arise in the maniffacture of implements to ade¬ 
quately carry out the work for which they are made. Further, 
a centre of research is being formed at one of the Universities 
to deal with the many problems in the development of farm 
implements. 

In view of these facts no apology is needed for the appear¬ 
ance of a work on farm implements and machines. The author 
in his Preface does not claim the book to be an exhaustive work 
on farm engineering, but rather to assist farmers and students 
” who wish to understand the work and workings of farm imple¬ 
ments and machines, how to select those likely to be most useful 
to him, and how to adjust, operate and care for them.” 

As Sir John Russell points out in a Foreword to the book, 
many farmers are not mechanically minded and they have not 
the same feeling for a machine as for an animal. That farm 
implements are badly cared for and often wrongly used is rather 
the role than the exception. Too often the use of oil grease 
is forgotten and the life of many an implement could be 
lengthened by the use of these important substances. , 
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The first chapter, of six pages, deals with tillage, and it 
would appear, in a book of this description, that if the question 
of tillage is to be dealt with, then a Mler discussion should be 
given. Unfortunately m a great many cases the reasons for 
file various operations embodied iu the word tillage are little 
understood, not only by the student but also by the farmer. 
A more detailed account and explanation of the working of 
land for successful crop production would not have been out 
of place. 

The next three chapters are devoted to the plough, in which 
the author fully describes the different types of ploughs, their 
use, the work they do, and the methods of setting and working. 
In file same way he exhaustively deals with cultivators, harrows, 
rollers, manure distributors, seed-sowing machines, potato 
planters, implements for after-cultivation, and harvesting 
machinery for hay, com and potato crops. 

In Chapter XUDE a brief account is given of elementary 
mechanical principles. This is followed by a discussion of the 
work of the horse in which is shown the draught of vehicles and 
machines. In the same chapter. Chapter XI7, a comparison 
is made between the fuel efficiency of the horse and the engine; 
the cost of horse labour and the best methods of harnessing 
and hitching a team, a point too often neglected, are dealt with. 
A chapter is devoted to steam, petrol and parafc engines, and 
two chapters to mechanical cidtivation, tractors and tractor 
tillage. In dealing with the latter the questions of efficiency 
and cost are discussed. 

The last three chapters deal with bam machinery, threshing 
machines and sheep-shearing machines. The book contains 
273 illustrations, aM a clear and detailed description of each 
implement and machine is given. The book will undoubtedly 
fulfil the object for which it is written and ^ould prove of great 
practical value both to the farmer and the student. 

W. R. P. 


Equipment for the Farm and the Farmstead. By H. C. 

Ransomer. Pp. viii + 623, (Gunn & Co., London.) 

In this book the author attempts to deal with the whole 
equipment of the farm. The first seventeen chapters may be 
said to deal with permanent equipment, and in these chapters 
a short description is given of materials for construction, fences, 
farm buildings, farm houses, laying out farms, lighting, water 
supply, pumps, power and sewage disposal. 

Of necessity it is not possible in a limited space for these 
subjects to be thoroughly dealt with, but the author has em¬ 
bodied in the chapters many points that will be of practical 
use to the farmer. The chapters on materials and buildings 
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are well worthy of attention, for the author not only gives useful 
hints on mak^ such temporary buildings as pig-houses, but 
also includes many useful working drawings. 

The last eleven chapters are devoted to farm implements 
and machines, with a description of the making and use of ropes. 
Though these chapters have been written for farming under 
American conditions, much is applicable to this country. 

Ihe book is well illustrated with 543 photographs and 
diagrams. 

W. R. P. 


The Book of Alfalfa* P. D. Cobum. Pp. xi + 344. Illus¬ 
trated. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 18s.) 

This book gives a popular account of the history, cultivation, 
merits and uses of abfalfa, or lucerne as it is more commonly 
called in this country, written by the Secretary of the Kansas 
Bepartment of Agriculture in the United States. 

The author believes in alfalfa,” as well he may, for it is 
a most valuable forage crop in his country, and he has written 
his book w th true American v%our to bring the good features 
of the crop emphatically to the attention of his readers. The 
style is fluent, the meaning is always clear, and as a Britisher 
one appreciates the absence of clipped words so common now 
in American writu^. The numerous illustrations are excellent. 

The book is divided into twenty-six chapters, all of which 
are short except the last. Chapters, 4, 5, 6 and 7 will be found 
of most interest to British readers, since these concern the seed, 
cultivation and management of the crop and contain much 
valuable practical information. The author advises careful 
selection of seed, both as to vitality and also as to locality in 
which grown, recommending the use of seed from localities 
similar to that in which it is to be planted. Alfalfa, he says, 
can be grown on all soils except badly drained and sour soils, 
provided careful preparation of the se^-bed is practised. This 
preparation should commence a year or two before the seed is 
to be planted by deep ploughing and subsoiling for previous 
crops so that the alfalfa root can make a good start, and by 
the use of farmyard manure to previous crops, so that the land 
may be well supplied with humus. The immediate preparation 
should consist of a ploughing to moderate depth some months 
before the seed is to be planted and by frequent Hisfii'pg and 
harrowing at weekly intea^als before the seed is sown so as to 
germinate and kill weed seeds. The writer rightly says that 
weeds are the worst enemies to alfalfa, especially if allowed to 
get up during the first few weeks of its life. Seeding the crop 
on bare land instead of planting it under a nurse crop is rightly 
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advocated, and farmers in this country would be well advised 
to follow the practice. 

Another practice warmly advocated by the author and 
worthy of careful trial in tins country is the discing (with the 
discs set straight forward) and harrowing of the field in the 
early spring of each year. 

Chapters 9 to 17 discuss the use of alfalfa as a food to stock 
of various kinds and do not read so convincingly; much of the 
information is prefaced by some such form cf words as “ it is 
claimed by,” going on to mention some may-be prominent 
farmer, but leaving the reader uncertain whether the author 
is prepared to back the statement. One such example occurs 
in the chapter on alfaKa for poultry: “ If it is found.that the 
eggs are larger when hens are given alfalfa it may be also found 
that the percentage of fertility (of the eggs) is greater ” ; but 
no evidence in support of either contention, that the eggs are 
larger or more fertile when poultry are fed on alfalfa, is given 
in the context. 

This section also contains very short extracts from the re¬ 
sults of large numbers of feeding experiments which leave the 
impression that better value would have been given if a few 
only of these had been described in greater deteil. 

The last chapter contains ninety-four pages and quotes the 
opinion of some prominent agriculturist upon the value or 
prospects of alfalfa in each State of the Union; this is of no 
great interest to readers in this country. 

Lastly, one must record two deficiencies: firstly, that scanty 
information is given about the use of mineral manures in the 
growth of alfalfa—a subject of very great practical importance; 
and secondly, the chapters on enemies of alfalfa is incom¬ 
plete, since no reference is made either to crown gall or to the 
clover stem rot disease, both of which are present and sometimes 
troublesome on lucerne in both countries. 

A. A. 


The Society's Gold Medal for Agricultural Research. 
—^The regulations for the competition for the Society’s Gk)ld 
Medal for Agricultural Research have been reconsidered by 
the (Douncil. It was decided to amend these by the omission 
of the age limit for competitors, and by ruling that a monograph 
or essay previously published should be in^gible. The regu¬ 
lations are now as follows:— 

3MDBDAL FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

1, The Medal shall be called the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England’s Research Medal. 

2. The Medal shall be awarded for a monograph or essay giving 
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evidence of original reMarch on any agricultural subject or any of 
the cognate agricultural sciences. 

3. Candidates for the Medal must reside in Great Britain or 
Ireland. 

4. The Medal shall be adjudged by referees appointed by the 
Council of the Boyal Agricultural Society. The referees shall have 
power to award, in the place of the Gold Medal, a Bronze Medal and 
books or money, together of equivalent value to the Gold Medal, if 
the successful candidate so desires. 

6. The mono^aph or essay shall be forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Koyal Agricultural Society on or before Michaelmas Day, The 
monograph or essay shall be typewritten or printed. 

6. If in the opinion of the referees no monograph or essay be 
found to attain a sufficient standard of excellence, they shall he at 
liberty to reserve the Medal of that year for award as an additional 
Medqji in some subsequent year. 

7. The monograph or essay of the successful candidate shall be 
published in the Journal of the Boyal Agricultural Society if, in the 
opinion of the Council, it is suitable for that purpose. Essays already 
publi^ed shall not be eligible. 

5. The award of the Gold Medal will carry with it life membership 
of the Boyal Agricultural Society. 


THE NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1923. 


The Show at Newcastle in 1908 was an outstanding one in many 
respects, but even more remarkable was the success of the great 
exhibition held in the City from Tuesday, July 3, to Saturday, 
July 7, 1923. Fifteen years ago Newcastle had been the place 
of meeting oftener than any other locality, and it now again 
leads other cities and towns in having entertained the premier 
agricultural Society no fewer than five times. The years of 
these shows with other information is printed in the table below, 
together with particulars of five other shows held in the North 
of England:— 


‘ Eatnea ' Amount | 

I i of Live of Wuigtor 


1846 XmasUe 
1855 Gnrlide 
1864 XeweasUe 
1880'GarasIe 
1887, Newcastle 
1895 * Uarllx^gtoa 
19021 CaiMe 
1908 Newcastle 
1920 DaxUogton 

1923 Newcastle 


Ist Viscoimt Poztman . 
Hr. Wm. UHes, MJP. . . 
Ssd Lord FefveiBliAm . . 
9th Unlceof B^ord). . 
2nd lord Egerton of Tatton 
Sir J. H, XEorold, Bt. 
H.a.3. Prince Ghnstiaa . 
Bake of Devooshire , . 
The Prince of 

Lt.«CotL E. W. 'snaoiyforth 


I 1,391 i No record— 2,138 
2,175 37,533 — 860 

8,195 114,683 4* 1.342 
6.881 92,011 — 538 

6,760 127,372 — 2.029 
5,603 100,310 + 653 

6,070 93,187 — 2,898 

10,560 213,867 +10,054 

11,700 182,892 
14.750 186.510 


*No Pigs Exhihited. 

•Under a new arrangement oertahi exWbItp are not now nomhered. 
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In 1908, when the show was opened, no rain had fallen in 
the City for a week, and the spell of fine weather was only broken 
by one slight shower on the closing day of the meeting. Their 
Majesties 0i© King and Queen (at that time Prince and Princess 
of Wales) honoured the show with their presence on two occa¬ 
sions. On their first visit, the Wednesday, the public attend- 
dance was 32,142, a record number for a half-crown day at that 
period. On the Friday, the day of the official ” Royal visit, 
98,489 persons paid for admission, and this still ranl^ as the 
largest daily attendance recorded in connection with the Society's 
long series of shows, but the total of 213,867 for the five days 
in 1908 did not reach the aggregate attendance at the hian- 
chester meeting of 1897. In that year the record number of 
217,980 persons visited the show during the six days it was 
open. 

Both the ITorthumberland and Durham Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties gave up their own shows for the year 1923 and made con¬ 
tributions to the R.A.S.E. prize fund; in return, the members 
of the two County Societies were grant^ privil^es in connection 
with the Royal.'* 

The showground on the Town Moor, placed at the disposal 
of the Sociely by the City Corporation and the Stewards and 
Freemen of Newcastle, was within a mile of the centre of the 
Gty, and electric cars, which ran by the Main Entrance in Park 
Terrace, provided a ready means of transport from the Central 
Station and other parts for visitors. On the north side was a 
second entrance to the yard direct from the show Garage for 
the convenience of Governors, Members and other visitors 
arriving by motor car. The site, 146 acres in extent, was the 
largest ever enclosed for the annual exhibition, and was bigger 
by about 40 acres than that which sufficed for the Society's 
requirements fifteen years ago. It had been prepared and 
levelled by the Local Committee and the various gas and water 
services installed. The fifth visit to Newcastle was marked by 
the erecrion of an entirely new Main Entrance pavilion with 
administrative offices. Hus structure replaced entrance build¬ 
ings which first did duty on the same site for the show held 
in 1887. 

Breed societies again made generous contributions to supple¬ 
ment the prize fund, as also did the Newcastle Local Commi^ee 
and the two County agricultural societies who had abandoned 
their own annual shows. Including the value of challenge cups, 
medals and special awards, the tot^ offered for competition was 
£14,750, or nearly a thousand pounds more than at Cambridge 
a year before when the prizes had reached a record sum. 

The usual comparative statements of entries are given, to¬ 
gether with a summary statement comparing the prizes, classes 
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and entries, breed for breed, "with the previous Tyneside show. 
It will be seen that the Sheep section was the only one to have 
an increase of entries over 1922. Besides Cambridge, however, 
the only other year which had a higher aggregate entry of live 
stock of all descriptions was the Society’s JubUee in 1889, when 
the show took place in Windsor Great Park under Queen 
Victoria’s presidency, 

live Stock as a whole again provided a most creditable 
representation of the Briti^ Bree^. Horses had an average 
entry. The Cattle classes throu^out were of great merit, and 
as was to be expected at a north country show, Shorthorns 
were especially numerous and of pleasng quality. Dun and 
Belted Galloway cattle for the time h^ a classification. 
Sheep provided an interesting display, particularly the breeds 
associated more intimately with Scotland and the Borders. 
The Pig classes were again well filled and keen competition 
resulted. 


Entries of Live Stock, Poultry and Produce. 



TSew- 

came, 

1023 

Caa- 

bridge, 

1922 

Derby, 

1931 

DarUi)C> 

ton, 

1930 

Cardiff, 

1919 

\rwn. 

dMBter. 

1916 

1 Netting 

1 

Sbiene* 

boxy, 

1914 

eesOe. 

1908 

Horses. . . 


*713 

*601 

*714 

*569 

*518 

*600 

*819 

*664 

Csttle . . . 


*1,547 

*1,254 

>1,175 

*867 

*803 

*862 

*1,272 

*948 

Goits • . . 

»68 

*61 

>68 

*143 

91 

92 

«... 

— 


Sheep • , . 

728 

715 

788 

739 

586 

607 

575 

*886 

*695 

Hgs . . . 

X,048 

1164 

902 

692 

389 

321 

S60 

417 

812 

Total. . . 

3,670 

! 4,200 

3,613 

3,463 i 

1 

2,502 

2,841 

1 ' 

2,297 

3,394 

2,619 

Ponltry. . . 

1,189 

1,205 

1,219 

1,476 ' 

1,883 

1,519 

1,286 

1,373 

768 

Babbits, . . 

1 

291 

369 

288 1 

390 t 

1 

278 





Piodooe . . 

436 

247 

322 1 

1 

475 { 

887 

565 

461 

895 

416 


* Exdiud're of Double Entriesi 


Shedding in Implement Yard {in Feet). 


Dewrtpticnfd 

Nev. 

ekstle, 

1933 

Cub. 

i 1 

May. 1 
199a 

Darilog- ^ 
ton. 1 
1930 1 

1 

: Oardlfl, 
1919 

Miitw 

cbeater, 

1916 

Kottiog- 

bam, 

1916 

Sfanws» 

boXT, 

1914 

1 Neww 

1 castle, 
1908 

1 

Ozdlnaiy . . 
MachfneiT. . 
Spcdal. . . 

Oaede, XodelR. 
-I.) 

4,280 

4,230 

8,392 

4,450 

1 4,240 
8,501 

4,595 

5,560 

8335 

5,410 

6,710 

8,374 

4,540 

4,200 

2,469 

8,300 

1,290 

2,480 

4,886 

2,935 

2,884 

6,610 1 
3,405 1 
8,478 

1 

! 6,490 

1 2,585 
' 2,960 

Total. « . 

[KttiQbtra of 

epee grorad | 

epwel 


12,191 

i 

13,990 

14,494 

11,209 

t 

7,070 




No. of Stands • 

453 

494 

508 

471 

371 

239 

839 























COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP ENTRIES, &o., 

At two Shows held at NEWOASTiH-OTON-TnrB m 1908 and 1923. 


Hobses, CAmB 
AND Goats. 


1908 



« lasses 

Entries 

HOBSI!S^- 



Prises . . 


£5,421 

Shires .... 

9 

76 

Clydesdales . . 

8 

81 

Suffolks . . . 

5 

29 

Percheron . . . 



Agricultural Horses 
Hunters— 

1 

32 

Breeding Classes 
Biding Classes . 

10 

7 

101 

105 

Polo and Biding 



Ponies— 
Breeding Classes 

5 

28 


TTflCk ftTid TtifUng 
Ponies 
Arabs . . 

Geveland Bays 
Coach Horses 


Hackney Ponies 
Bales Ponies 
Pel} Ponies 
Welsh Ponies . 
Shetland Ponies 
Pit Ponies . . 
Driving dassK 
Jumping 


2 

X5 

5 


19{ 

62 

16 

7 

5 

17 

19 

136 

73 


Total for HOBSES , 99 807 


0ATTLB 

Prias 


Dairy Shorthorn 
lincolnshire 
Shorthorn 
Hereford . 
Devon . . 
South Down 
Longhorn . 


Bed 


Welsh . 

Bed Poll . . 
Aberdeen Angus 
Galloway . . . 
Dun and Belted 
Galloway 
Highland . 

Blue Albion 
Ayrshire , 

Park Cattle . 
British Priesian 
Jersey . . 

Guernsey . 

Kerry , . 

Dexter . . 

Milk Pleld. 

Butter Tast 


14 


I 6 


5 

3 i 

4 I 
10 

2 


£2,799 

372 


49 

27 

28 
9 

23 

21 

41 

81 

61 


8 

T? 


94 

21 

23 


Total for CATTLE < 106 ' 1,062 


GOATS :~ 

Prizes 


^eld . 


Total for GOATS 


1923 


daases Entnes 


^ SHEEP, PIGS. 1 
_| PoraTEY, ISABBITS 
AND PBODUCE. 


Prizes 

&4,397 58. ^ 

Shropshire . 


10 

6 


107 


43 

63 


SI 

90 


24 


10 

0 

3 

20 

8 

89 
12 

9 

26 

li 

90 


754 


— * £5,267 

n 180 

11 163 


133 


14 


49 

20 

21 

32 

60 

55 

S3 

20 

Tl 

39 

8 

166 

101 

42 

36 

*87 

165 

112 


1,452 


£94 

74 


103 


Southdown 
Hampshire Down 
SuBolk . . 
Dorset Horn . 
Dorset Down . 
Byeland . 

I Kerry Hill (Wales) 
Lincoln . . 
Leicester . . 

Border Leicester 
Half-bred . . 

Wensleydale . 

I Kent or Bomney 
i Marsh . . 

I Cotswold . . 

South Devon . 
Exmoor Horn . 

, Lonk . . . 
Herdwicik , . 

Swaledale Dales- 
bred . . . 
Cheviot . . 
Wdeh Mountain 
Black Wedah Houn- 
1 tain . 

I Blackfaced Moun- 
taia 


Total for SHEEP 


HGS:— 

Prizft 
Large White . 
EQddle White . 
Tamworth 
Berkshire . . 

Large Black . 
GloucestersUre Old 
Spots . . . 
Xincdnshire^Corly 
Coated . 

' Cumherland . . 

I, Wessex Saddleback > 


£7.762 

m. 

43 

124» 

64 

31 

24 

21 

10 

13 

53 

24 

76 


66 

21 

7 

11 

13 


37 

10 


85 , 784» 


— £7795#. 
6 , 83 

6 > 35 

6 I 28 

6 i 61 

6 64 


41 


1 , Total for FIGS . 

36 

312 

68 i 

1,048 

ipoTOnre^- 


1 

1 

1 

'i Prizes . 


£1995#. 

— 

£455J#.5d. 

1 Entries. | 

99 

768 

143 

1,189 

P BABBnS 1 


1 

! 

1 

1 Prim . 1 




£109 

' Entries. 

— 

1 “ 

42 

291 

' PEODUCE1 


1 

' ' 1 

1 

_1 Prizes . 1 


'£249 15 


1 £245 

Butter .... I 

2 

’ 79 

6 

108 

Cheese .... 

9 

, 95 

13 

1 220 

1 Cider .... 

4 

I 43 

3 

38 

, Wool .... 

10 

76 

15 

i W 

i' Hives and Honey . 1 

24 

123 

— 


'1 Total tor PBODDOB 

49 

416 

37 

f 486 


1928 


— £2,154 


3 

5 

4 

6 
4 

4 

3 

5 

6 

4 

1 ! 

5 
4 
2 

2 

4 

^5~ 


53 

44 

47 
34 
69 

12 

36 

13 

42 

48 
61 
11 
83 

61 

15 

6 

12 

30 

40 


7 

46 


£1,597 

158 

190 

17 

111 


124 


29 

60 

52 

55 


IJVE®iM‘pOB^y.l • «>«»*»«•* 

PBODHCiB, &c. * J 1988 • 999 Claases , 8»0Q1 Entries 

> Animals exhibited kf mote than one class are here counted as separate entries. 

* Diduding £260 fbr Phm Prizes, £281 for Local classes, £82 for Implements, £250 for Hortiooltore, and £567 
tat Oompetiticaia, * Tnnlndfa p £Sfl0 for Hortiealiuxe airi £80 for Local CUwitfit. 


fiOiseo'TliM 

*14.760 *Mm« 
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"Wlien the gates were opened on the morning of July 3, the 
weather was dull but fine, and the judging, the principal busi¬ 
ness of the day, was carried through under pleasant conditions. 
Besides the stock, implements, forestry and educatio^ sec¬ 
tions, there were also to be seen the exhibits in the Horticultural 
department, which, on this occasion, despite the handicap of an 
unfavourable season, maintained the high standard set in pre¬ 
vious years. The Horticultural Exhibition remained open until 
the evening of the Friday, and daily attracted large numbers 
of visitors. The charge for admission to the showyard was ten 
shilliDgs, and the day’s attendance was 3,587. 

On Ihe second day all departments of the show were open 
to visitors. Judging of the Poultry exhibits took place during 
the morning, and as soon as the awards had been made the 
public were admitted to this section. The National Champion¬ 
ship Dog Show was also opened and continued on the following 
day. It proved a great attraction and source of interest to 
the sport-loving people of the North. 

H.B.H. The Prince of Wales, who was the guest of His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, had journeyed from London 
and arrived at Alnwick Castle on Tuesday eveuing. On the 
following morning His Boyal Highness, with His Grace and 
other members of the House party, came by motor car direct 
from Alnwick to the show, arriving at the Main Entrance at 
11.45, The Prince was met by the Honorary Director, Sir 
Gilbeirt Greeuall, who conducted him through the Implement 
Yard to the Boyal Pavilion, where the President, Colonel Stany- 
forth, and other members of the Coimcil, received the Boyal 
visitor. It had been arranged that Newcastle’s official recep¬ 
tion of His Boyal Highness should take place inside the show- 
ground, and the scene of this ceremony was the enclosed space 
in front of the Boyal Pavilion. The Lord Mayor of Newcastle, 
supported by a distinguished gathering of loom representatives, 
welcomed Boyal Highness, and an Address was presented 
on behalf of the Corporation, The Prince’s reply was as under:— 

** During the past few months I have visited a number of 
our great cities, both in Yorkshire and in the Midlands. I am 
indeed glad that it has been possible for me to add to the list 
of such visits the few days on l^eside, where I expect to get 
to-morrow a further insist into the daily life of a modem in¬ 
dustrial centre. As I have spent a good deal of my fife at sea 
tixere is much to be seen at Newcastle which is of particular 
interest to me. It is, for instance, the cradle of marine engineer¬ 
ing, respo^ble, among other nobble mechanical creations, for 
the iipention and devdopment of the steam turbine, which has 
practically revolutionissed ship propulsion all over the world. 
Furthermore, on the are built and launched year after 
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year a great many of our British ships. Shipbuilding and 
engineering are industries vital to our national prosperity. You 
who praotSse and develop them here in Newcastle have good 
reason to be proud of your work—daily contribution to the 
welfare of the Empire as a whole. Nor do you neglect the higher 
learning without which such industries cannot live. By the 
support which you have given to Newcastle Division of the 
University of Durham, to your two great colleges, the Ann- 
strong College and the College of M^cine, you have shown 
that you rightly reckon these institutions among your necessi¬ 
ties. I trust that they may always have in the ifeture an equal 
measure of your encouragement, with even greater opportunities 
of public service than tiiose which they have alreSady put to 
such wise and profitable use. 

“ But the immediate object of my coming here to-day is 
the Boyal Agricultural Socieiy’s Show. It is a tribute to New¬ 
castle that the Society should once more have chosen it as the 
scene of what is in every way a national gathering. I sincerely 
hope that this choice may prove a benefit to the city and the 
county alike. To this hope I must add, my Lord Mayor, a 
heartfelt expression of my thanks for the cordial and hospitable 
welcome by which you and all your fellow-citizens have marked 
my first visit to Northumberland.” 

Bis Royal Highness then proceeded to the Large Tent to 
attend the General Meeting of Gk)vemors and Members of the 
Royal Agricultural Sociely. A most hearty resolution of wel¬ 
come was passed on the motion of the President; for which 
the Prince expressed his thanks. The proceedings also included 
resolutions of thanks to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Newcastle and to the Local Committee for their cordial recep¬ 
tion of the Society and their exertions to ensure the success of 
the show. On behalf of the Cbuniy of Durham, Mr. Alderman 
Davis and Mr. William Parlour presented to the Society “ The 
Brothers Colling Shorthorn Memorial Challenge Cup.” 

This Cup, illustrating the story of the world-famous achieve¬ 
ment of these two brothers, has been in^ired by the early 
English Pounders’ Cups, in which symbo&m is bent to the 
purpose of design. Beginning at the foot of the Cup, one sees 
the land, furrow, rig and root, from which rise trunk and branch, 
encircling a golden bowl repr^enting a cornfield in stook. 
At this point the Brothers Colling step in and take up their 
positions as flanking ornaments, forming the handles. ^ The eye 
is immediately led up to the CoUings’ crowning achievement, 
viz. the Bull “ Comet,” itself a vital piece ci animal sculpture. 
It is interesting to note that this trophy is presented to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England by the Durham County 
Agricultoal Committee, and will be competed for annually at 
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the Society’s shows for the best beast in the Shorthorn Classes. 
The Cup, being a Memorial one, is a perpetual trophy, and it 
will not be possible to be won outright. The winner each year 
will have the right to have his name inscribed on one of the 
shields provided on the plinth. 

While His Hoyal Highness was speaMog at the meeting, 
there was a sharp shower of rain, but conditions soon improved. 

After luncheon, H.II.H. The Prince of Wales, with the Presi¬ 
dent of the Society, made a tour of the ^owground, visiting 
both stock and implement sections. At the stand of the Mizdstry 
of Pensions Hospital, Castle Leases, a halt was made. Here 
the Prince shook hands with a number of men in hospital blue, 
and inspected i^ecimens of their work. His Eoyal Highness 
later went on to the Large Eing, and from the Eoyal Box in 
the Grand Stand watched the jumping competitions. 

l>uring the early hours of Wednesday morning the large 
straw stack in the fodder yard was found to be on fire. The 
showyard fire brigade were at once summoned, and, with the 
assistance of the Newcastle City brigade, succeeded in preventing 
the spread of the conflagration. The stack was however com¬ 
pletely ruined, but so gocd were the arrangements that a reserve 
supply of straw was immediately secured, and exhibitors’ re¬ 
quirements were ^eedily satisfi^. 

Thursday was glorioudy fine, and attracted the largest 
attendance (63,183) of the week. Milkers’ competitions and 
judging of the Dairy Cows entered for prizes offered by the 
Northumberland and Durham Agricultural Societies took place, 
and an exhibition of Rabbits was opened. 

Splendid weather continued on the Friday, with a high 
temperature; it was, in fact, the beginning of the heat wave 
experienced in the month of July. His Royal Highness, after 
f ulfilling en^gements in the City, again attended the show, 
but the visit was of an informed clwracter. Amongst other 
t hin gs, the Prince witnessed a parade of prize-winning horses 
and cattle in the large ring, and His Royal H^hness took the 
opportunity to send for and congratulate Mir. A. J. Marshall, 
the owner of **Biidgebank Paymaster,” on having been the 
first winner of the Brothers Colling Shorthorn Memorial Challenge 
Cup. 

On the closing day, Saturday, some ten thousand children 
from the schools on T^eside came to the show between the 
hours of 9 and 10.30, a reduced charge having been arranged 
between the Society and the local Education authorities. In 
the gate returns four children were reckoned as one adult. 

A feature of special local interest was the Tyneside Horse 
Parade which took place in the Tiarge Sing under the au^ices 
of the Northumberlmd and North Durham Society for the Pro- 
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tection of Animals. This included all kinds of Horse-dra^m 
Trade Vehicles and Pit Ponies. The animals were judged on 
the Town Moor and entered the Bing to receive the awards. 
Great credit is due to the local exhibitors for the care and 
attention bestowed upon their charges. 

Rain began to fall about 6 p.m., which, with the exception 
of the shower mid-day on Wednesday, was the only wet weather 
experienced during the show. 

. Tables giving the attendances this year at various hours on 
the several days and comparative figures for other shows are 
appended. 


Admissions by Payment at Newcastle, 1923. 


Bay d Shov. 

lla.in. 1 1p.m. 

3 p.m. j 6p,m. ' Day's total. 

Tuesday (10«.) . . • 

Wedxueeday (6a.) . • 

Thursday (&.) . , . 

Piiday (Sa.) . . . 

Saturday (lb.) . . . 

1,831 

18,439 

20,995 

14,496 

14,623 

1 

1 

3,015 

28,184 

42,062 

26,337 

24,291 

3,431 

35,444 

58,488 

38,920 

35,692 

3,573 

37,763 

62,415 

41,686 

39,192 

3,687 

37,926 

63,183 

42,457 

39,367 


i 

1 : 

1 

1 

186,510 

1 


Tctoil Admissions at Newcastle in 1923, compared mih premms 
six Shows and Newcastle, 1^8. 


i 

Day of Show 

New¬ 

castle, 

1923 

Csm- i 
:*»! 

: t 1 

dlff, 

19X9 

Wa.n» 

diester, 

1916 

NotttDg-. 
ham, j 
1915 ^ 

New- 
1 oastic, 
1908 

1 

rirst ... 
Second . . 
Third . . . 
ronxth. . . 
imh . . . 

silll 

8,388 

21,880 

31,903 

21,408 

18,823 

8,791 

83,979 

33,931 

31,777 

22,850 

11,397 

51,479 

52,626 

40,389 

27,001 

8,466 

45,096 

68,838 

36,292 

88,002 

4,067 

29,145 

36,988 

40,874 

38,173 

1 

i»a4i 

12,821 

80,798 

26,034 

33,089 

1 

i 2,897 

1 32,142 
t 28380 
98,489 
51,959 


186,610 

92,862 

125,^ 

182,892 

191,694 

149,197 

108,883 

213367 


Gompetitions for shoeing smiths, which were an interesting 
feature of the recent exhibition, were first held by the Society 
at the Newcastle show of 1887. The Cbmpetitlons this year 
were organized and conducted by the National Master Parriers’ 
Association. Ihe entries numbered 91, and the chief award was 
the Championship of Great Britain. A collection of non-slipping 
horse-shoes in the showyard shoeing forge attracted considerable 
attention and large audiences listened to the interesting lectures 
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given during the week on “ The Structure of the Horse’s Foot 
and the BrSiciples of Shoeing.” 

The arrangements for the transport of animals and imple¬ 
ments to and from the show were, as is usually the case, quite 
satisfactory. 

A record has been created in the annals of the Society, the 
surplus of Receipts over Expenditure on the Show Account 
reaching the high figure of £19,101 11^. 2i., a sum not likely 
to be reached or exceeded for many years to come. 

Much of the success of the show was due to the work of the 
local officials, Mr. A. M. Oliver, the Town Clerk, as Local Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. J. Gillespie as Joint Hon. Treasurer of the 
Local Fund, and Mr. J. D. Walker as Ghaiiinan of the Stewards 
and Freemen, workhsg untiringly in all matters affecting the 
welfare of the Society on its visit to Newcastle. The Hon. 
Director, a persona grata,” with all the Newcastle officials 
who remembered his work at the 1908 show, negotiated all the 
difficulties which arose from time to time on behalf of the 
Society in a manner satisfactory to all, and much regret was 
expressed at the news of his impending retirement after the 
Chester Show in 1926. 

The Staff also ably assisted in the preparatory work and 
during the Show, and are deserving of the thanks of the Society. 


16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.O.l. 


T. B. Tuener. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS EXHIBITED 
AT THE NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1923. 

The new implements entered for the Society’s Silver at 

Newcastle numbered 60, which was a drop as compared with the 
entries of 82, 64, and 73 at the three previous shows, but on a 
par with the pre-war figures of 62 in 1914. Of the 50 entries five 
ydthdrew, and from iJie 45 implements adjudicated upon the 
judges selected three as worthy of a silver medal. At the 
same time, there were several exhibits worthy of commenda¬ 
tion even if they failed to comply entirely with the regulations 
govern^ these awards or hardly reached the liigK standard 
which it is right should be maintained if the prestige of the 
medals is to be upheld. 

The implements gaining the medals were fully up to the stan¬ 
dard of previous awards, being sound, workmanlike constractions, 
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and throughout the unsuccessful exhibits there was evidence of 
improvement in design and construction, and commendable 
progress in many branches of Agricultural Engineering. 

following the catalogue order for convenience. Stand 137, 



lSo,^6ttheThreshingMachineimth Stack Feeder, bb exhibited by 
Wm- Foster & Go., Ltd., of Lmcoln, gained the first Silver Medal, 
with what may be described as an entirely new invention, and 
not merely an improvement on previous ideas. The Stack 
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Feeder coiisists of a feeding-trongli, up which passes a feeding- 
belt or conveyor, fitted with transverse rows of teeth like a saw- 
edge, for the purpose of carrying forward the sheaves. This 
feedkig trou^ can be raised or lowered by means of a balancing 
arm pivoted on the top of the threshing machine with balance 
weights at its other end, so as to convey the sheaves from the 
top of the stack down to the threshing drum or from the bottom 
of the stack upwards, as the case may be. 

As the sheaves approach the top of the trough they pass 
under two knife-edged circular discs which cut the twine, and the 
loosened sheaf then j>a8se8 under a combing drum, the transverse 
teeth of which feed the staraw forward into the drum by rapidly 
combing off the top portion of the sheaf. The combing drum, of 
course, runs at a much greater speed than the belt conveyor, and 
thus quickly combs away or feeds in the sheaf before it has 
finally pass^ over the conveyor. This gives a regular even feed 
on to the drum, and that irritating bumping of a carelessly fed 
hand threshing machine was conspicuously absent during the 
trial. If the sheaves are fed in too fast for the proper threshing 
^eed or capacity of the drum, a further automatic stop or 
rejector comes into action, by which the speed of the belt con¬ 
veyor is reduced, and almost, if not quite, entirely stopped, 
whilst the combing drum rapidly combs away the sheaf until 
a normal state of affairs is regained, when the conveyor belt 
again functions at its proper speed; the whole, however, stopping 
if a stone or shoe enters the machine. The advantages of the 
invention, which worked admirably under trial, would appear 
to be:— 

(i.) A reduction of the pitchers or men forking on the stack 
by probably 50 per cent., as the trough lessens the distance the 
sheaves have to be forked, and makes work much less arduous, 
as practically no sheaves have to be raised more than 2 ft. 

(ii.) Two, i£ not three, hands are dispensed with on top of the 
machine; f.e., the feeder and one or two band-cutters, as the case 
may be. 

(iii.) The feeding being automatically even and regular, there 
is no bumping or jarring of the threshing drum, and the life of 
the machine is therefore greatly increased. 

(iv.) The drum is fed more quickly than by hand, as over 
30 sheaves per minute were threshed, as compared with 20 
by hand—a gain of 60 per cent. 

It may be thought that the addition of the trough, feeding 
bos, and protectmg arm on to the top of the already big and 
cumbrous threshing machine would be an objection, but it was 
proved that two men could open out or pack up the stack feeder 
within 4 minutes, and when packed the feeder increases the total 
height of the machine by inches only. 
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Altogether the judges were much impressed by the construc¬ 
tion of this new invention and its success when tried on a farm 
near the Showyard, and had no hesitation in awarding it a medal, 
the cost being £95 less 10 per cent, for cash at the makers’ works. 

Many a farmer who has been bothered with the starting of his 
oil engine, which is usually effected by a starting or blow lamp, 
or the use of petrol and magneto ignition, w2l welcome the 
advent of Fetters^ Patent Gold Starter, as shown by Fetters Ltd., 
of Yeovil, being exhibit No. 660, Stand 142, and which was 
awarded the second of the medals. 

By this simple invention a crude oil engine is almost 
placed on a par with a petrol engine so far as ease in starting is 


E 0 c 



I*iG. 2.—Petters* Patent Cold Starter. 

A. Cylinder.—B* Sprayer Bodv.—0. Cylinder Head. 
D. Vaporiser.—E. CoId-^tarter Holder. 


concerned, the procedure bemg that a combustible cartridge is 
fitted into a metal plug or holder constructed of material which 
quickly attains a high enough '’temperature under the joint 
heating action of the buming cartridge and the prelizninary 
explosions to maintain ignition until the normal running tem¬ 
perature of the vaporiser or hot bulb is attained. 

This metal plug or cartridge holder is best made of an alloy 
which does not sc^e at high temperatures, and it screws by a 
coarse thread into the hot bulb or vaporiser. 

The combustible cartridge having been lit (it bums somewhat 
like a fusee), the holder is screwed into the vaporiser, the opening 
being just opposite to the fuel injection nozzle of the en^e; the 
cartri^e then bums away entirely, and in doing so generates 
sufficient heat to ignite the prelimin^ charges when the engine 
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is started in the usual 'way, and also heats the metal tube or 
holder to such an extent that "when the cartridge is burnt out the 
•tube is hot enough to maintain the explosions in the engine. 

When tned the device acted admirably, and a turn or two 
of the flywhed set the engine going immediately; this must 
prove a boon to users of crude oil engines, or, more correctly 
speaking, internal combustion engines of the Semi-Diesel, Hot 
Bulb, or Surface Ignition type. 

It only remains io add that 'the cartridges are inexpensive, 
costing al^ut three f arthmgs each; 'that they are non-poisonous, 
and, with any reasonable care, safe in transport and for storage, 
and that they can be fitted for engines up to 24 h.p. 

The last of the medals was given to Messrs. John Wilder 
(Reading), and R, J. & H. Wilder (Wallingford), Stand 298, 



Fig 3.—Self Qeazimg Pitch Pole Harrow 


No 2582, for their Sdf-Okaning Pitch Pole Harrow, which has 
been very materially improved since it -v^as exhibited at Cam¬ 
bridge la^ year, and from its performance, when tried outside the 
Showyard, would seem to provide a Self-cleaning Tractor Harrow 
which can be operated from the tractor driver’s seat by the usual 
cord attachment, so that the harrow can be cleaned, put into 
operation again, or put out of gear so as to travel free at 'the ends 
of the field without the driver having to leave the tractor seat. 
A series of double-pointed tines are carried on the four cross-bars 
of a stro^y built square frame, the depth at which the harrow 
•w^orks being controllrf by the set or angle of the tines. When it 
is necessary to clear the harrow of dirt, weeds, &g , this is 
effected by a moderate pull on the controlliDg cord, which actu¬ 
ates a lever on the centre of the harrow and causes the fimt and 
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third rows of tines to tip or tnm over, rdeasing the dirtencum- 
bering them, jnst as they are coming into working position, 
having completed a half-cmde turn; the second and fourth rows 
are automatically tipped in the same way, and the whole harrow 
thus cleaned, 

A harder pull on the control cord causes the whole of the tines 
to tip or turn simultaneously, this being necessary so as to turn 
the harrow round at the end of the field, i.e., allow it, so to speak, 
to walk or “ freewheel,” and a further pull then brings it back into 
full work again. The three operations of cleaning, turning, and 
resuming work are thus all effected by pulling the controlling cord, 
but they are absolutely distinct and controUable by an ingenious 
arrangement on the central controUing bar. 

The tipping is effected by special tipping tines,” two on the 
first row of lanes and one on each succeeding row; and the 
working angjle of the tiaes is controlled by a vernier fitting on the 
centre bar which is quickly adjustable. 

There is a handy tran^rt arrangement, the harrow, when 
loaded, being 7 ft. in width, and in work 8 ft. 3 in,, and if fitted 
with 25 tines they each have a 4rm. track. The price, including 
deliveiy and stariang, is £33, and it is now available as a horse 
implement in a modified form. 

Amongst the Implements which were not awarded a medal 
were the foliowicg:— 

Stand 92, No. 172. Tractor Subsoiler, exhibited by Cellier*s 
Motors Ltd., Brighton Eoad, CJoulsdon, Surrey, a strongly con¬ 
structed machine in which the subsoiler is actually atts^hed to 
the tractor. This, it is claimed, gives a lighter pull on the 
engine and obviates side-draught, whilst the weight of the tractor 
keeps the tine up to its work, and the plough itself is not so 
heavily strained. 

The depth ploughed and subsoiled is 18 in., the subsoiler 
working in the last furrow. 

The fitting is attached to the tractor by a split collar and two 
torque rods on the ploughing side, and on &e land side it is 
clamped on to the a:de by a strap fitting; at the back a notched 
quadrant governs the depth, each no^ representing 1 in. in 
depth. 

The draw-bar pull, when ploughing and subsoiling, is about 
1,000 lbs., subsoxKng only 4^ lbs.; and the cost per acre for 
siogle-furrow ploughing and subsoiling 37a. fid. 

With a two-furrow plough, the alternate furrows would be 
subsoiled, and then by crossing the land would be thoroughly 
cultivated. 

Stand 123, No. 417. The “ Multipotent ” Coulter, shown by 
S, 0. Darby, Stileman’s Works, Wickford, Essex, is designed to 
attach to any com-drill in lieu of the existii^ coulW, and to meet 
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the demand which has sprung np recently for the shallow sowing 
of com. This compound coulter, so to speak, consists of, first, a 
disc coulter; second, a wide seed coulter, behind which the seed 
falls; this is followed by ooverem somewhat like horse-hoe blades; 
and finally, a wide, flat wooden roller, all fittings being adjustable. 

It was claimed that a drill so fitted is not heavier for horses, 
and saves harrowing afterwards; also that as an 11-in. space 
between the coulters is sufficient, seed is saved thereby. 

On Stand 125, Messrs. J. H. Peck & Co., Ltd., Tarpaulin 
Works, ^ WaDgate, Wigan, Lancs, showed a special fireproof 
Waterproof Threshing Tackle, or Motor Haul^e Cover, which 
by a {^emioal treatment had been made practically sparkproof 
and ffireproof, and certainly would withstand a great degree of 
heat, if not entirely incombustible, so nearly so, at all events, that 
many stackyard or other fires would he delayed and probably 
entirely prevented, the cost being only 6d. per sq. yd. more than 
the ordinary waterproof sheet. 

Stand 131, 2fo. 496. J. C. & T. Yates, Market Place, Don¬ 
caster, exhibited a Turnip and Mangold Drill with side-hoes for 
rows removable for drilling, the rollers being removable for hoe¬ 
ing. The hoes are adjustable to any angle, the machine being 
thus a double-purpose implement. 

Stand 134, No. 524. Martin’s Cultivator Company, Ltd., 
lincolnshiie Iwa Works, Stamford, showed their Silver Medal 
Swath Tomer rf 1922, with improvements, in that it was claimed 
the front action was an improvement on the zigzag action of 
last year in giving a better clearance, the machine is lighter, and 
the frame balanced for foot-working. The tines have now a back¬ 
ward motion as well as sidelong, giving less risk of breakage and 
more flexibility. These tines are undoubtedly a great improve¬ 
ment on the round spiral spring lype, being more durable. 

On the same stand, No. 525, was a new Botary Pump for fire 
engine or estate use. The idea, though perhaps hardly absolutely 
new, is most ample and ingenious, the eccentric movement of a 
small circle within a larger circle giving the pumping effect, it 
being claimed that a hi^er pumping efficiency was effected in 
this pump as compared with previous designs; the cost of a 
pump to raise 350 galls, per minute to a head of 200ft. with 80 Ihs. 
pressure being £100. 

Petters Ltd., of Yeovil, Stand 142, No. 661, brought out a 
Scotch-made thieshmg machine combing with a Grinding Mffi, in 
which the mill plates are fitted directly on to the medium-speed 
drum-shaft. The drum acts as a flywheel to the null, and both 
grinding and threshing are done simultaneoudy, the com from 
the thresher being fed automatically on to the grinding mill, 
which can, however, be used separately. With an 8 h.p. engine 
or motor 35 bushels an hour can he threshed. 
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On Stand 151, No. 842, was shown a Hoad Roller with Scari¬ 
fier, as made by Sir W. 6. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., 

8 Great George Street, London, S.W.l, This was a very well 
designed and construct^ engine, as one would expect from this 
firm, being of the petrol-paraffin type, and it is claimed that it is 
low-priced, and gives more efficient running on light loads than 
has been customary hitherto. 

On Stand 163, No. 1067, Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd,, of lancoln 
and Grantham, exhibited a Pumping Plant driven by a Charcoal 
Gas Producer, mounted on a truck, and designed for use in those 
countries where coal is scarce and charcoal readily available. 
It was stated that, with the If h.p. engine, lbs. of charcoal per 
hour would produce gas to pump 1,700 galls, per hour to a height 
of 100 ft. 

The Swainson Pump Co., Ltd., of Newcastle-on-I^e, on 
Stand 181, showed their Pump No. 1250, which, it is claimed is 
useful for pumping either fresh water or liquid manure, or for 
dram-flusihmg, there being only two wearing parts, the piston and 
valve heart, and no rotary metal parts in the pump, which should 
give a long life with the slow working speed. 

On Stand 206, No. 1570, was a ChsSf-cutter shown by Robert 
Maynard, of Whittlesford, in which the ** new idea was the 
absence of the oscillating riddle generally used, the chafi being 
sifted by a riddle traversed by sweepers or lines arranged on a 
system of belts or bars. The whole machine seemed very stable, 
and there was no rocking or vibration, and therefore less wear 
and tear and trouble in actual working. 

On Stand 211, Mr. R. Borlase Matthews showed a varied assort¬ 
ment of machinery ranging from a plant to make hay without 
sunshine to a Farmers’ Wirel^ Telephone Receiver, and whilst the 
judges were not satisfied that in any one case there was sufficient 
newness ” to warrant the award of a medal, yet they feel that 
the industry and ingenuity of Mr. Matthews’ efforts on bdialf of 
the farming world are worthy of great commendation. 

Perhaps the most notable of these exhibits was No. 1647, in 
which, by means of an electric blower Sirocco fan, air is forced 
throu^ wooden pipes or box^ into a stack of hay, or, practLcally 
speai^ig, grass, and by a careful r^ulation of the t^peratures 
ihe grass is converted into hay in the stack and the field work of 
haymakmg done away with. It is questionable if such methods 
will he largely adopted as compared with the simple system of 
silage malang now in vogue, though silage needs a more or less 
expensive pl^t in the form of a silo, wooden or otherwise. 

The other exhibits on this stand were interesting, hut do not 
call for special comment, except No. 1651, in whic!^ by an elec¬ 
trically controlled clock, the electric lights of a hen-house are so 
work^ as to give an artificial twili^t, then ei^t hours of sleep. 
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and therefore a much longer day of artihcial light, so that hens 
may feed longer and lay more eggs. Whether the constitution 
of the hen will stand the extra strain thus imposed remains to be 
proved. 

Messrs. Bamfords Ltd., TTttoxeter, on Stand 213, showed a 
new Swath Turner and Side Rake, No. 1694, in which the im¬ 
provements claimed are a new tine-head which is stronger, the 
machine is adjustable for varying widths of swath, and the &xes are 
sin^e in case of breakage, but work in pairs for the sake of weight. 

The Potato Digger, No. 1695, on t^ stand, is a modification 
of existing pattemsinthat in place of a vertical or hanging grid, 
a horizontal grating is substituted. This consists of a number of 
ctorved steel spokes or arms radiating from a centre, which retain 
the lifted potatoes but allow the soil to fall through, the potatoes 
being dropped in a row about 16 in. to the side of the machine, 
which considerably listens the task of gathering, and enables the 
farmer to lift row after row without gathering, and leave them 
for a time to dry. The tops are desdt with and got rid of by 
tines fixed for the purpose above the gathering tines. 

The 'f^eat Granulator and Cutter, No. 1759, shown on Stand 
216, by W. S. Barron & Son, Ltd., Gloucester, seemed to satis- 
factorfiy perform its du^ of grittling or cutting wheat, by a 
seii^ of opposing revolving vertical koives, so as to produce a 
very high-class poultry food, at a rate of 6 cwt. per hour, 2 h.p. 
being needed. 

For the Two-wheded Trailer, No. 1782, shown by the Eagle 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Warwick, on Stand 218, it is claimed that 
this arrangement gives extra weight on the draw-bar, a resulting 
extra gr^ on the driving wheels, and therefore the tractive effort 
is increased. The tractor has a low load-line, and whilst it is 
light in weight, it is asserted it can be backed if necessary. It 
can be removed and worked by horses by fixing a swivel wheel 
at the front end. 

The SaundeiBon Tractor & Implement Co., Ltd., Bedford, are 
making a very praiseworthy attempt to rival the Pordson in 
putting on to the market a light Tractor, as shown on their Stand, 
No. 224, exhibit No. 1809, with a wei^t of 28 cwt, 12 h.p. on 
the draw-bar, and a three years’ guarantee, at a price of £196. 
This seemed to be a well-designed machine, capable of ploughing 
three furrows as a rule, and having other small improvements, 
such as cleaning device on the wheels, revolving seat, &c. 

Exhibit No. 1814, on Stand 225, of Harrison, McGregor 
& Co., Ltd., Leigh, was a Potato Planter with Artificial Manure 
Sower. Here a small hopper of about J cwt. capacity has been 
added between the side of the seed table and the ri^t-hand 
wheel; the amount of manure sown can be varied from 1 to 6 
cwt. per acre. The main drive consists of a chain and sprockets 
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driven from the main vertical shaft of the planter, and a fixed 
cylindrical scraper cleans the feed roller. A further addition is 
that of mouldboards, mfch lifting gear, which split the ridge back 
over the seed as planted. Other improvements claimed are 
vertical extensions for raising, and extending axles for different 
widths of drill. 

On Stand 226, Bansomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd., Ipswich, 
showed a very compact and convenient Electric Chcane, No. 

1879, suitable for estate work, but we are afraid the price, £850, 
is a difficulty in these hard times. The crane is worked by two 
motors, one for each outside wheel, and is absolutely self-con¬ 
tained. With a 40-volt current it will lift up to 15 cwt. 40 ft. per 
minute, and one chargmg of the battery lasts a full day’s work. 

A further exhibition was the expanding Disc Harrow, No. 

1880, for fruit gardens. The frame is 3 ft. 6 in. high, so as to pass 
over plants or bushes, such as ra^berries. It can be altered for 
angle of discs or width of row. Ei^t discs are fitted in two 
groupsoffour. Itis drawn by two horses, and is a strong, service¬ 
able implement, at a price of £18. 

On Stand 227, Qeo. Henderson, of Edinburgh and Kelso, 
showed his Waverley Manure Wstributor, the machine being 
almost identical with that shown at Cambridge, but having brass 
bushes, a device to prevent manure working down through the 
bushes to the gear-casings, and detachable spring fasteners to 
maintaia the position of ihe star-rimped manure spreading wheels 
on the floor of the manure container or hopper; the springs also 
permit of the ea^ removal of the star wheels for cleaning pur¬ 
poses. 

Bansomes, Sims & Jefferies had a further exhibit, No. 2504, 
on their Lawn Mower Machine Stand, No. 289. This is a neat 
little motor pusher for attachment to lawn mowers up to 24-in. 
cut. 

The Cultivator shown by Motes Ltd., of Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W.l, at the Cambridge show, was again exhibited 
this year, being exhibit No. 2699, onStand 300, but beyond being 
strengthened, is very little alter^ or improved. This cultivator 
has ^ its tines connected and compensating, so that they all 
work at one depth and in the same manner, with a continuous 
slight vibratory action. 

On Stand 338, the Dairy Supply Co., Ltd., Museum Street, 
London, W.0.1, showed Tarbett’s Positive Milk Holder, by which 
milk to be sold as “ pasteurised ” is held at a temperature not 
less than 145° or more than for 30 minutes. 

This complies with the r^ulations of the recent Milk Bill, and 
the machine itself may be described as a revolving segmented 
circular tank or holder. Every 7| minutes one of &e segments 
or divisions is emptied, the whole six being emptied once in 45 
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minutes. Every drop of milk is thus held the full 30 minutes, and 
1\ minutes are allowed for filling and the same time for emptying 
each compartment, the holder revolving once every 45 minutes. 

There are no supply or delivery pipes, the whole operation is 
automatic, and if the machine can be rea^y cleansed, in practice 
it should prove a useful dairy appliance, being well designed and 
constructed. 

The Temperature Controller, No. 2681, on this stand, has as 
its governing feature a thermostat of methylated spirit. The milk 
only has contact with a plain turned tube connected with the 
thermostat, from which leads a short copper tube to a valve 
controller, adjusting the valve continually by positive hydraulic 
pressure, only the requisite quantity of tempering medium pass¬ 
ing to keep the proper temperature, the controller thus being 
actuated by the heat of the milk which it controls. A very 
similar principle, however, has been applied to other dairy 
machinery and exhibited at recent shows. 

Messrs. Vipan & Headly, of Leicester, had two exhibits on 
their Stand, No. 339, the first, No. 2692, being a Milk Bottle 
Washing Machine. Whilst somewhat similar in use and con¬ 
struction to existing machines for this purpose, it was claimed 
that the price was extremely low for a machine of this capacity— 
1-2,000 bottles per hour—and that the size was smaller than 
usual, and available, therefore, for many more dairies. 

The cleaning brushes were driven by a steam turbine, the 
cleansing seemed thorough, and a noticeable point was the handy 
catch for retaining the bottles in their crates whilst the operation 
was in progress. 

The second exhibit was No. 2693, a Milk Bottle Filling Ma¬ 
chine, some twenty bottles being filled simultaneously from a 
tank, the filling being governed by falling spring stoppers. The 
bottles, placed in a case, are raised by a lever up to these valves, 
forcing them open for the milk to flow. Directly the bottle is 
filled the spring valve closes, and there is no dripping. But the 
tank did not completely empty itself when tri^, and requires 
some little improvement. 

On Stand 342 was shown a small Butter-makmg Machine or 
Chum, No. 2733, by Corsini & Hutchins, 13 Distaff Lane, 
London, E.C.4. This is a quick-speed chum, reminding one of the 
Disc Chum of twenty to thirty years ago, the butter beingproduced 
by a rapid revolving of a vertical spindle with zino horizontal 
plates in a wooden chum shaped like a bushel measure. It was 
claimed, and proved on trial, that butter could be churned in two 
minutes, and if the chum was improved hy tbe addition of a lid, 
and the zinc double plates altered so as to be easier to clean and 
less wasteful of butter, the judges consider it worthy of further 
consideration. 
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The IVElk Piiter, No. 2754, shown on Stand 344, by T. Gray¬ 
son, Derby, is not absolutely new, in that the idea that the 
weight of milk above shall not drive the dirt through the filter 
cloth has been previously adopted in other filters now well 
known. In the opinion of the judges, the filter was too small 
to be easily cleaned, and though under trial the filtration was 
satisfactory, other filters gave equally good results. 

Several dry feeders for pigs were orbited, the objection to 
all of them being their cost. They are strongly constructed and 
well finished, and must, atatime whenpighusabandry is develop¬ 
ing, reduce costs by their saving in labour; in the “ Rationer,” 
shown as No. 2958 on Stand 356, by W. Robert‘S & Sons, Dalton, 
Croft, Darlington, varying quantities being liberated daily or 
weekly by the action of a roller, the pigs working it out below. 

On Stand 379, Alfred Herbert, Ltd., The Butts, Coventry, 
showed a new pattern, No. 3190, of their well-known “ Dunley 
feeders, the new principle being the adjustable hopper, wMoh 
is shaken by the pigs working the swinging doors on the troughs, 
these closmg to and preventing waste by vermin or rain when 
the pigs are not feeding. 

Whilst on Stand 382, Capt. W. Elwin Napier, of Sandbach, 
showed a handy Feeder with a Rocking Hopper, No. 3201, which 
struck the judges as being more reasonable in cost and apparently 
efficient. 

May & Butcher, Ltd., of Heybridge, Maldon, showed a Pig 
Weigher and Loader on Stand 359, No. 2998, a wooden frame 
carrying a crate, su^nded from a 600-lb. spring balance for 
weighing, or from a steel wire which can be wound up by a 
handle to the level of a cart or wagon for loading. The price, 
£15, would appear too high, except in the case of very large pig 
farms. 

Recent research as to the shallow seeding of com has doubt¬ 
less suggested the Seed Drill, No. 3110, shown on Stand 371, by 
Walter Dunn & Co., of Canterbury, in which wide coulters form 
a 2-in. seam, into wMch the seed is tapped from a 2-in. box, and 
covered up by flat 2-in. rollers which cany the weight of the drill, 
and followed by coulters which earth over the seed slightly. 

The Busvan, No. 3261, shown on Stand 418, by Henry 
Gamer, Ltd., of Birmin^am, can hardly be described as an agri¬ 
cultural implement, but would seem to provide a comfortable, 
well-finished passenger bus which can be readily modified to 
carry a part or full load of goods. 

Last in the catalogue came the Milking Machine shown by 
the De Laval Chadbum Co., Ltd., Buckingham Gate, London, 
S.W.l, being No. 3350 on Stand 448, but teyond improvements 
in details, ihis could hardly be treated as a “ new implement.” 

A simple and effective main or governing pulsator is attached 
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to the suction pump, whilst individual smaller subsidiary pulsators 
are provided close to the tealHJups themselves, for which it is 
claimed a better milldng is t^^ result. This remains to be proved. 

The treble set of rubber tubes is in our opinion a drawback, 
users of nuUdng machines being well aware rubber is costly, 
perishable, and difficult to keep clean. Apart from this, the 
machine would seem to be well designed and effi.cient as a milker. 

In conclusion, the Judges wish to thank the Steward of 
Implements, the Society’s Engineer, and their assistants, for 
their kindly help and most excellent arrangements, which materi* 
ally lightened their arduous duties. 

William Bukkitt. 

Grange Hill, 

Bishop Auckland. 


REPORT OF THE STEWARD OF DAIRYING, 
NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1923. 

PARMERS’ JULK CO^JPETITIOK. 

This competition was carried out on somewhat similar lines 
to those adopted in the com]^tition at Manchester in 1916. 
It was open to Fanners supplying milk daily from the Counties 
of Cumb^land, Durham, Ncarthumberland and Westmorland to 
places within the City and County of Newcastle-on-I^e and the 
County Borough of Gateshead. 

The Classes and Prizes were as follows:— 

Class 1.—Farmers sending by road or rail 31 gallons of millr 
and upwards in two deliveries, morning and evening. First 
Prize, £6 6s. Second Prize, £3 3s. 

Class 2.—Farmers sending by road or rail 15 to 30 gallons 
of milk in two deliveries, momiug and evening. First Prize, 
£4 4s. Second Prize, £2 2s. 

Awards of Merit were also given:— 

To those obtaining 70 points and upwards. First grade. 
„ „ 54-69 points, Second grade. 

„ „ 39-53 points. Third grade. 

The samples of milk were taken, without notice, between 
May 26 and June 22, by the Local Authorities. 

The points on which the awards were made were as follows;— 
4 points for every 1 per cent. fat. 

2 „ „ „ 1 per cent, solids other than fat. 

20 ,, as a maximum for comparative freedom from 

Bacillus Coli. 

20 points for comparative freedom from other bacterial 
contamination. 
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Milks were disqualified from receiving a Prize or Award of 
Merit for any of the following reasons:— 

(а) Showing less than 3 per cent, fat at any milking. 

(б) ,5 jj „ 8*5 per cent, solids other than fat 

at any milking. 

(c) Not obtaining any points for comparative freedom from 

B. Coli. 

(d) Not obtaining any points for comparative freedom from 

other bacterial contamination. 

The points awarded for comparative freedom from B. Coli 
were:— 

B. Coli not detected in 1 c.o. . . . . .20 points. 

»» »» 99 99 0*1 c.c. . . . . . 10 ,, 

9 , 99 99 99 0*01 C.C. . • . • . O 99 


The points awarded for comparative freedom from other 
bacterial contamination were :— 

Oonnt not exceeding 30,000 organisms per c.c. . . .20 points. 

99 99 99 IOO 9 OOO 99 99 99 • • • 99 

99 99 99 200,000 99 99 99 • • • 5 „ 


The Prizes in Class I were awarded as follows:— 

First Prize.—Mr. G. Y. McKay, Brunton, ILesbnry. 

Second Prize.—Mr. John Whaley, Angerton Steads, Korthmnberland. 


Glass II. 

First Prize.—^Mr. Arthur Woodhouse Price, Dilston Jersey Farm, 
Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

Second Prize.—Mr, Hugh Dalziel, Barron Hoxxse, Gilsiand. 


Awards of Merit were given to the imdermentioned competi¬ 
tors — 


Gbade I. 


Edward Bolazn, Turpins Hill, Ponteland. 

Kobert Brown, Oheerington Moor, Widdrington. 

Thomas K. Hemsley, Bullocks Hall, Bed Bow. 

John Mattinson, Bzyholme, Silloth. 

Wilham Watson, Farlam House, Brampton Junction. 

George Winter, 221 Brighton Bead, Bentshan, Gateshead. 
Thomas Murray, GallowB Hill Farm, Cambo. 

Gbaee n. 


John J. Baird, BaUadoyle, Silloth. 

William Brewis, Wooden Farm, Lesbury. 

George Balziel, Triesmain, Low Bow, Carlisle. 

John L. Henderson, Keepwick, Wall-on-Tyne. 

Andrew Luke, Eshott Farm, Felton, Morpeth. 

Thomas Westiay Paisley, Moss Side, Hirkbride. 

J. B. Balph, Bissington Beo House, Dalton. 
Bartholomew 8. Bidley, 106 Dunston Boad, Gateshead. 
William and James Bidley, Broomley, Stocksfield. 

F. H. Sanderson, Eriiott Home Farm, Felton, Morpeth. 
B. Douglas Watson, Preston Mains, Chathill. 

James Wight & Sons, Low Angerton Farm, Mor^^th. 
Messrs. Woodmaes, Howard House, Gilsiand, Carlisle. 
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The quality of the milk is shown by the following avetaj 
figures:— 


tSLg^ 


No. of herds. 


Daily mflk yield. 
69 gallons. 


Avenge tot 

per cent. ■ 


3-74 


per cent. 
9-096 


In only two cases were milks found to be deficient infat in the 
morning’s milk, and in no cases were milks below 8-5 in solids not 
fat, while, of the 58 individual samples taken, only 1 contained 
more than the number of germs permitted for certified tnilk 
of the highest official Government Grade. 

In no cases were points given to any milk the bacteria in 
which exceeded the Hinit set for Grade A milk. 

It is also worthy of note that, so far from any difficulty beiog 
experienced in keeping the count below 30,000 germs per cubic 
centimetre, 5 samples showed below 500 and 15 below 1000. 

In the search for Bacillus Coli, an organism that comes direct 
from excrement, 12 out of 29 competitors obtained full marks, 
and only 3 were disqualified for having failed to attain the stan¬ 
dard for Grade A milk. 

The results of the competition were largely determined by 
the fat content of the milks, since nearly all of them were of such 
excellent quality bacterially. 

As the samples of mOk were aU taken without notice, and from 
the bulks of milk as delivered, it is obvious that the standard 
for graded milk is well within the compass of an average farmer 
who insists on his milkers and dairy servants carrying out the 
ordinary rules of cleanliness, even although his byres may not 
be too good structurally. 

Newcastle is evidently one of the few places where definite 
steps have been taken to ascertain the actual quality of the milk 
supplied to the public, and the Health Department of the City 
and Comity of Newcastle-on-Ttyne are to be congratulated on 
the result of this competition, which has shown in no uncertain 
way that the efforts of the Diepartment to procure a clean and 
wholesome supply of milk have been eminently successful. 

The examination of the samples was undertaken by Dr. 
M. A. C. Buckell, of the Newcastle-on-T^e College of Medicine 
of the University of Durham, for Professor H. J. Hutchens, the 
head of the Bacteriological Department, and by Mr. S. Hoare 
Collins, M.Sc., Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Armstrong College, University of Durham. 

The arrangements for ta^g samples of the milk and for 
transmitting them to the experts were made by Dr. Harold 
Kerr, of the Health Department, Newcastle-on-Tyne. To all 
these gentlemen the thanks both of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society and of the farmers competing in the trials are specially 
due. 
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YIELD TRL4LS (CATTLE, CLASSES 222 to 232). 


lit ci 153' entries for these trials only 92 cows were forth- 
coifinjg, rather a siSiaU proportion, considering the heavy expenses 
that are inoaired in providing facilities for carrying out the 
tria^ind th^ butter test competitions. 

• ‘■’“^t of this number, 13 cows gave milt showing less than 3 
per cent, fat on the average of the two milkings, as follows :— 

2 Shorthorns out of an entry of 13. 


I Kon-Pedjgree Shorthorn 
I Lincoln Red Shorthorn 
6 British Fxiesians 
1 Jersey 
I Bjerry 
1 Derter 


3. 

g. 

15. 

14. 

7. 

7. 


Had the disqualification been enforced on each separate milking, 
the numbers would have been much higher, as 47 cow's gave milk 
in the morning’s milking containing less than 3 per cent, fat, as 
below;— 


7 Shorthorns out of an entry of 13. 


3 ISTon-Pedigree Shorthorns 

»* 

99 

99 

3. 

5 Lincoln Bed Shorthorns 

99 

>9 

99 

9. 

3 Bed Polls 

99 

99 

99 

7. 

14 British Fnesians 

99 

99 

99 

15. 

5 Ayrshires 

99 

99 

99 

9. 

2 Guernseys 

99 

99 

99 

7. 

2 Jerseys 

99 

99 

99 

14. 

3 Kerrys 

»9 

99 

99 

7. 

3 Dexters 

99 

99 

99 

7. 


I have called special attention to these results, as they tend 
to show that milk contaming less than 3 per cent, fat is sold to 
the public, a fact attributable largely to the craving for heavy 
milk records. 

The Champion Ptizes offered at the three last previous shows 
were again forthcoming, the prize-winners being as below:— 


A. —For Qowb of the Dairy Shor^om, Innoolnahire Red Shorthorn, Devon, 
Sou^h Devon, Longhorn, Red FoU, and Friesian Breeds* 

Champion Prize, £30.—1462 G. Holt Thomas’s British Friesian, Eineswood 
JKyrtie Leaf. 

Reserve Kumber, £5.—914 Major S. P. Yates’s Dairy Shorthorn, Fogga- 
thorpe Primrose. 


B. —For Cows of &e Ayrshire, Jersey and Guernsey Breeds* 
Champion Prize, £20.—1636 Sir James Benmaut’s Guernsey, Princess of 
CailUoierie. 

Reserve Number, £5.—1630 A. Chester Beatty’s Guernsey, Idzette of St. 
Catherine. 


Cw —For Cows of ihe Kerry and Dexter Breeds* 

Champion Prize, £10.-1764 The Elmhurst Farming and Trading Co.’s 
Kerry, Gort Curley 9th. 

Reserve Number, £5.<>-1808 Alfred a Bang's Dexter, La Mancha Madeline. 

Table H. gives the full report of the trials with the awards in 
each Class. Table HI. shows the average results of each breed. 
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TABLE III .—Average Results obtained by Cows of different 
Breeds in the Mdh Yidd Classes. 


No. of, 
cows ITo. of 
Com- Cows 
petizig Entered 

Breed 

Live 

Weight 

Davs m 
mik 

Ifilk 

Tat per 
cent 

Points 




Lb. 


Lb. 

oz. 



13 

31 

Shorthorn . . . 

1399 

30i 

67 


3-62 

71-51 

9 

13 

Lincoln Bed Short- 









horn .... 

1499 

48 

68 

m 

3*57 

74*23 

1 

2 1 

South Devon . . 

1633 

98 

63 

0 

4-60 

76-80 

7 

11 

Red Poll . . . 

1332 

94 

61 


348 

70-73 

16 

36 1 

British Friesian . 

1412 

60 

66 

on 

3-04 

79-22 

9 

13 1 

Ayrshire . . . 

1019 i 

44 

62 

12-; 

3-60 

68-57 

7 

8 

Guernsey . • . 

1006 

62 

42 


449 

62-91 

14 

20 

Jersey .... 

860 

86 

37 

8* 

4-39 

68-70 

7 

8 

Kerry .... 

866 

59i 

37 

3? 

342 

j 53-66 

7 ' 

9 

Dexter .... 

672 

67 

32 

14f 

3-69 

' 49-74 

3 

1 5 

Non-Pedigree Dairy 






1 


1 

[ 

Shorthorn . . j 

1447 

33 

66 


3-36 

70-87 


BUTTER TESTS (CLASSES 233a & b). 

Only 68 animals were present out of an entry of 112 to compete 
for the Butter Test Prizes, and of these 30 received no awards, 
as their milk showed a butter ratio of over 30 lb., as foIlowB:— 


6 Shorthorns 

4 Lincoln Red Shorthorns 

2 Bed Polls 

8 British Fziesians 

3 Ayrshires 
1 Guernsey 

1 Jersey 
3 Kerrys 

2 Dexters 


out of 12 received no award. 

»» tt ® ff ff f9 


9> 9* 


»» >» 


9f 


>» 


9 

5 
4 

14 

6 


99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 


99 


99 


99 


99 99 


99 99 99 


The cattle were weired on Tuesday evening, July 3, and 
divided into the two Clares (A and B). Milking out in this and 
in the milk yield section took place on Wednesday, July 4, at 
6 p.m, 

Full particulars of the trials are given in Table IV, and the 
average results obtained by the various breeds in Table V. 










TABia IV.—RESULTS ov BUTTER TESTS at NEWGASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1923. 
Glass 285Ia.— COW8 BXrBEPIBra eoo lb. mvb weight. 
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Table V.— Average Results obtained with the Gows in the Butter 

Test Glasses, 


Class 233a.— EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


fro.of 

OOTVB 

Com¬ 

peting 

Breed 

weight 

Days 

m 

milk 

1 

1 

SUk 

1 

Butter 

Batlo 

Points 



Lb. 

1 

Lb. os 

Lb. oz. 

Lb. 


12 

Shorthorn .... 

( 1408 

31 

58 9S 

1 12i 

32 90 

28 50 

1 

Non-Pedigree Shorthorn 

' 1484 

18 

49 12 

1 13} 

26 76‘ 29-75 

9 

Lincoln Md Shorthorn. 

1499 

48 

58 12^ 

1 15{ 

29 62 32 55 

2 

South Devon . . . 

1533 

98 

53 0 

2 4^ 

1 23-39,42 05 

3 

Bed Poll. 

1274 

107 

43 8 

1 

37-79125 12 

1 

Belted Galloway. . 

1323 

30 

56 4 

1 15 

29 03 

31-00 

9 

British Pnesian. . . 

1445 

48 

68 7J 

1 11- 

40-61 

27-81 

3 

Avrshire. 

1027 

22 

53 1> 

1 16,; 

27 00 

31-45 

3 

Guemsev . 

1086 

43 

47 14? 

1 12i 

27-13 

28-55 

4 

Jersey. 

975 

126 

37 4 

1 M* 

20 86 

38-66 

4 

Kerry. 

929 

56 

41 7 

1 

31-47 

22-19 


CiASS 233b.— NOT EXCEEDlNa 900 lb. UVE WEIGHT. 


1 

Ayrshire. 

763 

76 

43 2 

1 6} 

32 09,26 10 

1 

Guernsey. 

864 

69 

28 12 

1 4i 

22 16| 23-65 

10 

Jersey. 

801 

72 

36 Hi| 

1 8^ 

23 33 27-70 

2 

Kerry. 

821 

36 

34 12 

1 25 

29 46,18*87 

2 

Dexter. 

621 

47 

33 4 { 

0 14 

38 00 14-70 

1 


mLK YIELD TKIALS (GOATS, CLASSES 247 AND 248). 

The number of goats competing in these trials was 20, 
out of an original entry of 29. These were milked out on 
the Wednesday at 5 p.m., the milk for the next 24 hours 
being taken for the tests. Mr. Thomas W. Palmer, the 
Hon. Secretary of the British Goat Society, was present and 
kindly superintended the whole of the work. 

Samples of the morning and evening milks were taken and 
analysed by the officials of the Amstrong College. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE DAIRY. 

COMMERCIAL VALUE OF CREAM PER PINT CALCULATED 
FROM WEIGHT OF BUTTER CHURNED. 

Although it is generally supposed that cream is of uniform 
value, the weights of butter churned from creams of the various 
bree^ of cattie show that there is a diflference in the money 
value of such creams. 

To illustrate this, 3 pints of cream from certain breeds were 
set aside and churned into butter. The butters for the purposes 
of calculation were valued at 2a. per lb., the money value being 
^vided by 3, so pving the value of cream per pint. 


TABLE Vn. 


Breed | 

Cream 

1 Batter 
Cbomed 

Value at 2« 
per Lb. 

Yalne of 
Cream 
per Pmt 


Finta 

Xb 

oz 

s 

d 

1 

d 

Bed PoU . . . . 1 

Z 

1 2 

1* 


2i~3 

! 1 


Ayrshire .... 

3 

1 2 

3i 

1 i 

oi~3 

1 

H 


3 

’ 2 

Si 

, 4 

SJ-3 

1 


Dexter. 

3 

2 

5i 

4 

8i~3 

1 


Xincoln Red , . . | 

3 

2 

6 

1 ^ 

9 -3 

1 

7 

South Devon • . . | 

3 

1 ^ 

6i 


9f-3 

1 


Guernsey . • . . | 

3 

1 2 

6J 

4 lOi-3 

1 

H 

lersey. 

3 

2 

8i 

5 

Oi-T-3 

1 

H 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF CHURNING. 

The experiments carried out at Cambridge of adding water 
at from 75® to 80® F. during the process of churning, were con¬ 
tinued in the Dairy at Newcastle. 

Plenty of milk bei^ forthcoming this year, it was possible 
to carry out the two different methods of churning side by side, 
so that the conditions were similar in every case. 

From Table VIII, on p. 275 it will be seen that on the whole 
more butter was obtained when warm water was added during 
the churning, and that the colour of the butter so churned was 
slightly better than where cold breaking water was used. On the 
other hand, the texture of the butter churned in the usual way 
was better than where water at 76® F. was used. 

It must be remembered that these trials were carried out in 
su mm er weather, when the operation of churning is compara¬ 
tively ea^, and the quality of butter at its best. In the 
winter months, where churning is more difficult, it is suggested 
that the addition of warm water, when the churn runs li^t 
and befo^ the butter breaks, will not only shorten the operation 
of churning, but will tend to separate the curd from the butter 
globules, thus increasing the we^iht of butter obtainable and 
improving its colour, 









TABLE Vni 
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CHEESE EXPERIMENTS. 

As at the Derby and the Cambridge Shows, experiments in mak¬ 
ing cheese from the milks of different breeds of cattle were carried 
out in the Dairy at Newcastle, the type of cheese selected being 
Wensleydale. 

Tables IX and X give all the details connected with the 
making of the cheeses, which were subsequently sent to the 
Staffordshire Farm Institute at Penkridge, where they were 
looked after by Miss E. Noble, the County Dairy Instructress. 

During the first three weeks of the ripening period the 
weather was extremely hot, causing the natural drainage of the 
cheeses to be too rapid, with the result that they were not so 
mellow as they should have been had the temperature been 
normal. 

The cheeses have, however, turned out fairly well, and have 
confirmed the previous experiments in showing that the milks 
richest in butter fat yield the heaviest weight and the best 
quality of cheese. 

Mr. J. C. Eushton, the Principal of the Farm Institute at 
Penkridge, and Miss Noble subsequently judged the cheeses and 
reported as follows:— 

The Guernsey and Ayrshire milks have again produced a 
good quality cheese. The Jersey is not so good this year, 
entirely due to the fact that the milk on both occasions was too 
acid when brou^t to the Working Dairy to produce a normal 
cheese. 
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Bemietf U 80 d~~l dim. to i gallons milk. 
Starter UBed-*4 os to 10 gallons milk. 
Temperature of scald—80* F. 







TABLE X.—PARTICULARS OE YIELD OE OIIEESB FROM THE MILK OF THE 

VARIOUS BREEDS. 
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Quality fair. Ilttvour fair. 

Quality poor. IHavour tainted. 

Quality very good. Slavour good. 

Quality fair. Hlavour caightly bitter. 
Quality fair. Havour fair. 

Quality good. Plavour good. Too acid. 
Quality good, llavour good. 

Quality good. Flavour slightly tainted. 
Quality very good. Flavour good. 
Quality fair. Flavour fair. 

Quality good. Flavour good. 

Quality good. Flavour fair. Too acid. 
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As in previous years, the manufacture of scalded cream, 
cream and soft cheeses, and cheese mixture was carried out 
throughout the week. To tbifi must be added the TYiillriiig 
and butter test trials—trials which give the staff of the Dairy 
a large amount of work. 

To all of the workers, to the Assistant Stewards, to Mr. 
Hasted and to Messrs. Hammond and Craufurd, I tender 
my most sincere thanks. 

Ernest ]VIathews. 

Little Shardeloes, 

Azneisham, Bucks. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBIT, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1923. 

On the whole, the quality of the Exhibit at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne was lower than that of Cambridge although it was far in 
advance of some previous exhibits. The difference was not 
entirely due to the range of materials which were available for 
exhibition, although Newcastle naturally had somewhat less 
command of materials than Cambridge. It was due chiefly to 
overcrowding of space. The pavilion was too small for the size 
of the whole exhibit and space was not always allocated in 
relation to the importance or interest of the various parts of 
it. The space given to the Meteorological Office, thou^ doubt¬ 
less required for their materials, was somewhat out of propor¬ 
tion to the intrinsic interest of their exhibit to the farming 
community, to whom the whole of the Education Exhibit should 
primarily appeal. And as the stand of the Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion Association is mainly for the purpose of distributing litera¬ 
ture, the suggestLon may be offer^ ^t its space might have 
been curtailed without any restriction of the usefulness of this 
stand. The Agricultural Education Association mi^t consider 
the possibility of supplying a tall, narrow, sloping stand fitted 
with pockets, in which Bte^ture coxild be placed in such a way 
as would show the titles of pamphlets and institutions which 
supply tbem. In windy weather it would obviate the necessity 
for use of makeshift weights which are sometimes used to keep 
the papers under control. Such a stand would not be unduly 
expensive and might very well be transferred from show to show 
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wherever it might be reqmred. With regard to the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office, if the total amount of space ia the pavilion is 
to be limited to that available at Newcastle the allotment to 
meteorology seems out of proportion to tlje importance of its 
position in agricultural research and education or to the com¬ 
parative interest and value of the exhibit. This is not to decry 
the value of the meteorological exhibits, and were a greater 
total space available even their extension might be welcomed. 
Under the circumstances existing at recent diows, however, 
the space allotted has to say the least, been on a very liberal 
scale. 

But whatever the whole of the Education Exhibit lacked 
in qualities of display, madnly due to restriction in space, it 
lacked nothing in explanation or in the interest which may be 
created by personal introduction to the subjects which the 
varied exhibits were intended to illustrate. Professor Gilchrist 
himself spent a large amount of time in the pavilion, and mem¬ 
bers of ^ stafE were assiduous both in their attendance and 
in attention to visitors. The very able and interesting explana¬ 
tory work which was done at Cambridge in 1922 was quite 
equalled by that done at Newcastle in 1923. The only matter 
of regret was that during the more popular times many people 
could not get near enough to hear explanations, and even those 
who could did so with some discomfort. Under such conditions 
the educational value of the exhibits is apt to be curtailed. 
It was, however, pleasant to notice that some of the crowding 
was due to the h^h regard in which both Professor Gilchrist 
and members of his staff are held by the agriculturists of their 
area. It is a pleasant thought that research workers, teachers 
and advisors in agriculture, can establish intunate personal 
relations with the ordinary members of the community which 
they serve, and not the least value of the Education Exhibit 
in areas visited by the “ Royal ” is that it provides an oppor¬ 
tunity for the renewal of these relationships. Even the mis¬ 
sionary work of the Exhibit is assisted by such renewals, for 
the farmer who sees his neighbour studying exhibits with the 
assistance of an attendant is encouraged thereby to make his 
own examination less cursory than it m%ht be under less friendly 
circumfitances. « 

The friendly relations between agriculture and education m 
the North-Ea^m Counties was illustrated not only by the 
interest of farmers in the exhibit and work of Armstrong College, 
but more strikingly, perhaps, by the small s^arate exhibit 
of the Norih Eastern Secondary School, of Barnard Castle. 
This was situated between the pavilion containing the exhibits 
from the elementary schools of Northumberland and Cumber¬ 
land and the Agricidtural Education pavilion, and it was easily 
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the most attractive, from the exhibition point of view, in the 
whole block. And for those who were interested both in agii- 
CTilttire and education its register of over two hundred practising 
farmers who were formerly members of the school, together 
with the map showing geographical distribution, was not only 
interesting but cheering. The work of this school, as illustrated 
by its exhibit, covered some aspects of botany, geology, mende- 
lian breeding, and handicrafts. The whole aspect of the exhibit 
was a delight to the eye, and better still, every item would 
bear minute examination. It is, indeed, safe to say that not 
for many years has the Education Section of the “ Royal ” 
contained such a carefully sel^ted, well staged exhibit. It 
is difficult to single out items for special praise but in a long 
course of visits to exhibitions it woidd be difficult to find a 
more interesting, well prepared and perfectly shown collection 
of wild flowers than that collected for thfa occasion by the 
Secondary School of Barnard Castle. 

To pass from this exhibit to the pavilion containing the 
exhibit from the elementary schools meant inevitable disap- 
pointment. Here was a huge collection of very interesting 
items jumbled together wiUy-nilly. Such an exhibition would 
drive a showman or a shop-window dresser into a frenzy. And 
yet the art of staging such an exhibit is essentially that of the 
window-dresser, with the exception that the exhibitor has to 
be more carefol of the flaws in his wares because he has not the 
protection of the intervening glass. It is doubtless difficult 
for those responsible for staging such an exhibit to arrive at 
any method of dassifying items which will give satisfaction to 
aU the interested parties. Each school likes all the items of 
its exhibits to be collected in one group, where its name can be 
di^layed at large. But when the items from a school are of 
miscellaneous character this leads to a jumble of interestiog 
particulars without any uzufymg characteriatics. And when the 
items are not properly dust^ after unpacking the whole is apt 
to remind a visitor of a curio-shop in a back street. In realiiy 
the only interest to be considered in an exhibition d this kind 
is that of the visitors. Eadi school can protect its individual 
mterest by an artistic attachment of its name to each item of 
its exhibit. And the only principle of classification worth 
considexiog is one according to the nature of the items. If this 
had been the principle adopted at Newcastle there were many 
items that would have been returned to their packing-cases, 
to the advantage of the exhibit as a whole. Amongst several 
examples of one item scattered over the staging would be found 
good, bad and indifferent. In some cases placing the bad sample 
close to the good would have led to the immediate discarding of 
the former. Ihe truth is that the teachers of some elementary 
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schools have not yet learned that their pride in the mere fact 
that they teach handicrafts or mral science or lore must not be 
allowed to prevent their selective faculties from coming into 
play. Until teachers can change, or until persons responsible 
for ihe general staging of exhibits from elementary schools are 
enabled to use their discretion more drastically, the exhibits 
must suffer from the exhibition point of view. It is, however, 
sincerely to be hoped that this work of the schools will not suffer, 
in consequence, from any lack of public interest. !Erom an 
agricultural point of view one item in this exhibit was very bad. 
A model dad^, supposed to be made to scale, was shown, but 
by the measurements of the model no milker could tip the milk 
into the cooler without use of steps—a ladder would almost 
be required—^and no steps were shown. The exhibits from the 
elementary schools are always a welcome feature of the Educa¬ 
tion area of the “ EoyaJ,” and the teachers and local authorities 
who are energetic enough to provide them should be encouraged 
in every possible way, but for their own sakes and that of their 
work they should make the best possible use of the facilities 
available. 

The exhibits of Armstrong Gdllegc covered items dealing 
with Crop Husbandry, Animal Husbandry, and Management 
of Grass Land The exhibits from NetMon Bigg dealt with 
Daicying and Horticulture. But Armstrong College added a 
i^ecial exhibit of prints, paintings and photographs illustrating 
the development of sheep breeding in Northumberland. This 
was organised by Alderman Parlour and P!rofessor Gilchrist. 
On the whole, this exhibit was not so good as a similar one 
illustrating the development of shorthorn cattle which was shown 
at Darlington some years before. It is doubtful whether some 
theories of the development of breeds of sheep which were 
indicated in the illustrations, and in the explanations, would 
bear historical examination. But at the same time it could be 
wished that every Agricultural College had such collections of 
pictorial illustrations of the development of cattle and sheep as 
those staged by Armstrong College at Darlington and Newcastle. 
The College had also arranged for an exhibit of hides, showing 
^ects of attack by warble fly, from the Newcastle Hides Inspec¬ 
tion Society. These could scarcely be regarded as represen¬ 
tative samples, and they tended to induce farmers who inspected 
them to doubting and jocular remarks about the use of a punch. 
There were also some charts prepared by the City Veterinary 
Officer, Newcastle, showing the number of carcases of a.Tn'TnQ.la 
condeismed {within the city during recent years. One showing 
carcases of beef condemned over a series of years was useless 
because it failed to show total numbers slaughtered, but another, 
for 1922, gave these figures; 
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CABC4SBS or Meat CoNDzacNED, Nitwcastle-on-Tyne, 1922. 


Total 

Slau^tered 


Unfit for 
Consumption. 


Tuberculous. 


Whole Parts or Whole Parts or 
Carcase. Organs. Oarcase. Organs. 


Co’vvs . 

728 

38 

43 

39 

43 

Heifers .... 

9,083 

24 

29 

21 

19 

Bulls. 

537 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Bullocks .... 

5,936 


27 

. 

16 

. 

w 

Total .... 

16,284 

[ 

85 

100 j 

79 

77 

Calves .... 

2,847 

31 

■ 

1 — 

1 _ 

Bigs. 

30,281 

32 


1 



If figures of this character coxild be collected from all large 
cities it woiild be possible to get a definite idea of the risk of 
condemnation of fat cattle which is undertaken by farmers, 
dealers and butchers, and to assess the premiums which would 
be required to cover such risks. Newcastle is to be congratu¬ 
lated on having the figures available, but it was a pity that the 
chart dealing with a series of years gave only the figures for 
condemned carcases without any measure of the proportion 
of the condemned to the total. 

All the exhibits dealing with the management of grass land 
were very good, and the sample turves were very effective. 
In this connection a chart showing varying costs of the applica¬ 
tion of phosphates in different forms elicited a great deal of 
interest from farmers not only of the North-Eastern Counties 
but from all over England. Even a group of East Anglian 
farmers, some of whom are wefl known, were seen studying it 
in detail. Exhibits dealing with insect pests were not qmte as 
good as they can be made, but those dealing with plant diseases 
were a better example. Incidentally, an exbibit diowing leaf- 
curl, wart disease, and mosaic amon^ potatoes, together with 
healthy plants, puzzled many people by reason that the plants 
most healthy in appearance were Ihose said to be suffering from 
wart disease. 

The National Institute for Research in Dairying, Readir^, 
had a varied exhibit. A chart showing yearly yield of milk 
of cows in two successive periods was inter^tmg epA use¬ 
ful, as were two others dealing respectively with milk yield 
of cows calving in different months of the year, and with the 
progeny records of bulls. But a chart purporti^ to show that 
heavy milk yields mean low costs of food was a little too theoret¬ 
ical and simple to be really accurate. If the theory were tested 
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under actual conditions the results would probably be much 
different from those shown. Again, %iires showi^ the varyiog 
proportions of items in cost of production of milk during the 
summer and winter periods was not quite a good example, for 
in relation to what is known of normal conditions labour costs, 
especially in winter, were low, and depreciation of cows was 
high, especially during the summer period. The figures were 
as follows:— 


AxAitYSis OF Cost or Milk. (Per cent.) 


1 Winter. 

R'mnnift'r. 

Cost of Food. 

. . 720 

63*0 

lAbour . .. 

. . 11-7 

14*2 

Proportion of Beat and Bates .... 

. . 1-4 

12*1 

Depreciation—-Cows. .. 

. . 10-0 

21*4 

Plant. 

06 

1 1*0 

Repairs and Miscellaneous. 

. . 2*3 

6-0 

Delivery.. 

20 

3*3 


, 100*0 

100*0 


The establishment of standards of this character will assist 
farmers to measure the efficiency of their own management, 
but the standards require to be sufficiently broad-based to 
provide a general test. Some of the charts of the Institute are 
now getting a little time-worn, and might be renewed and im¬ 
proved upon. 

Of the Meteorological Office exhibit nothing need be said 
except that some of the simplest and best charts exhibited, 
as those dealing with first and last frosts, ought to be published 
in a cheap form in which they would be available for aU students 
of agriculture; and some olhers have so littie relation to farm¬ 
ing that their display in the Agricultural Education ExMbit is 
scarcely justifiable. 

Altogether, the Education Section at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
brought together a very varied, interesting and useful collection 
of e3dubits. All those who were responsible for collection and 
staging and for the esplanation of exhibits are to be thanked for 
their work. They are also to be congratulated on the success 
which was achieved in spite of restrictions of space. For this 
latter they were not wholly responsible, but future exhibitors 
would do well to consider a policy of rigid selection of items 
to be exhibited whenever space is insufficient for adequate dis¬ 
play of all the materials which are available. 

The exhibit was again under the charge of Mr, Wilfred H. 
Parker, Director of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
at Cambridge. 
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THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
NEWCASTLE SHOW, 1923. 

The district to which the Royal” was allocated in 1923 is 
more occupied in coal-minmg than timber production, and 
though timber is indispensable to the miner, it happens that 
the growing tree most decidedly objects to the miners’ opera¬ 
tions in its vicinity. The north-easterly counties of North¬ 
umberland and Durham are swept by cold winds, and are dis¬ 
tricts of very low rainfah, and in consequence they cannot 
produce timber like more favoured portions of England. 

This fact was, no doubt, the main cause for the reduced 
entries m this Section —IS in the Competitive Class and 45 in 
the Non-competitive Section. 

The steward was Mr. C. Coltman-Rogers, with Messrs. 
Edward Davidson and Wm. Dawson as assistant stewards, 
and they had made admirable arrangements with the material 
forwarded; the exhibits being staged in the back-to-back bays 
down the centre of the large building, while the planks and 
other heavy material were set along each side of the building, 
with gates and fencing and the model pine plantation in the 
open air. Right and left exit doors were arranged at the 
end of the building. This arrangement spread the crowds into 
four separate lines, and was a very good method of obviating 
the jamming so much in evidence at these places. 

Members of the Royal English Arborioidtural Society and 
the Forestry Commission were in attendance each day to answer 
questions and to explain any phase of forestry work—and they 
had some very busy periods. There is decidedly now a much 
greater appreciation of the duty of replacing our vanished 
woodlands, and this is as it should be—^for in due time our 
country will reap the benefit following an extensive increase of 
the area under forest. 

Before proceeding to enumerate the awards gained in each 
class, it is but just to specialize those entries which bore the 
stamp of an earnest endeavour to increase the utility of the 
native product, either directly from the raw material or indirectly 
through an educative channel. Class 6 was for panels, boards, 
home-made furniture, or any other article grown and manu¬ 
factured on the exhibitor’s property. 

An outstanding collection of 30 articles was staged by Colond 
Leather, of Middleton Hall, BeUord, in this class. There was 
timber cut to size for the complete cart, wheelbarrow, and 
draught gears for horses, with made-up troughs for sheep, pigs, 
and young cattle, shingles for roof and wall covermgs, field 
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troughs, and gate fastenings. The timber used was of fine, 
hard quality in oak and elm, with ash for shafts, and Scots 
pine, spruce, and larch fir for the troughs and weather boards, 
all grown on the estate. 

Sales of stock sizes are effected by issuing a sheet price list 
at different periods, and the rural cartwright and builder may 
obtain seasoned materials at hand without having to go to the 
city for supplies. 

This is a method of disposal which should surely commend 
itself to every owner of woodland, and the rural industries 
would begin to recover were it more practised throughout 
the country. A silver medal was awarded to this excellent 
exhibit. 

In the section for non-competitive exhibits, a silver medal 
was awarded to the Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, for 
a most instructive exhibit showing the penetration of creosote 
into 27 different species of timber, which has been dried, barked, 
and steeped under pressure, afterwards being sawn right down 
the middle to expose the depth of wood saturated by the creosote. 
Rrom an economic standpoint, this was one of the most valuable 
exhibits in the show. Side by side with the sample lengths of 
creosoting were specimens of acacia posts after 50 years' service 
in ground, and six creosoted posts which had been in the soil 
from 15 to 27 years were also shown in good state of preservation. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland had an admirable 
exhibit outside the tent, comprising a square of ground laid 
out in four different periods of a Scots pine wood’s age. The 
exhibit was a wonderfully good representation indeed, and 
showed the surface vegetation of ling and bilberry characteristic 
of very poor soils on which the pine is usually the only tree to 
suGce^. Stage 1 represented the area after four years’ grazing 
by sheep and now pit planted with 2-year-old Scots pine at 4 ft. 
axwbrt. Stage 2 showed the crop of young poles growing at 
11 years from being planted, and were up to 11 ft. in height. 
Stage 3 gave the crop at 45 years old feUed for pitwood, with 
the density and volume for one acre. Stage 4 was the final 
felling and conversion at 70 to 80 years, the boards and planks 
being shown from these aged trees. The exhibit was most 
attractive, and deservedly gained the silver medal. 

The exhibit staged by the Hancock Museum, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, was of great scientific and practical value to foresters. 
Under four separate series the useM as well as the harmful 
pests of the Insect and animal world were to be seen in very 
lifelike positions. The various injurious effects caused by the 
pests were staged beside the cause of them, often in the act of 
doing the damage. 

"Very good specimens of injuries caused to plants and trees 
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by fungi were also on view, and being in series, the effects could 
be traced throughout each cycle with great interest. A great 
deal of care was bestowed on the proper mounting of each 
specimen, and altogether the educative character of the objects 
in this bay w’ell deserved the silver medal awarded. 

The Forestry Commission, per Captain Hopldnson, Divisional 
Officei;^from their centre at Chopwell Woods, staged two bays 
showing the more practical part of forest work, A coloured 
map with the various sectionjs under treatment was shown, from 
which it was found that the total area in hand is 870 acres. 
There is a tree nursery of 2^ acres, and the regular staff numbers 
ten to twelve hands under the forester, 3VIr. Anderson. 

The development from seed to transplant was shown in 
boxes, with full particulars of quantity of seed sown and number 
of plants produced. Sixty hand specimens of British-grown 
woods were shown, and commercial timber for pit bogies and 
tubs, brake and shunting poles, paving blocks and pit chocks, 
brush and chair wood, was di^kyed. Specimens of damage 
by insect life and various tree seeds were also staged. This 
centre carries out the instruction of young men m forestry 
science, and is admirably equipped in every way. 

The Royal English Arboricultural Society staged two bays, 
Mr. Davidson, the genial secretary, was in charge, with various 
foresters of the Society as assistants. 

The exhibit which attracted most patronage was undoubtedly 
the model plantation which had been arranged as typical of 
sporting and amenity. This was contained in a case 5 ft7 by 
3 ft., set in the centre of bay, level with the side tablmg, and 
the surface had been covert with herbage showing hill and 
valley conditions admirably, with a stream flowing down the 
winding valley into a miniature lake on which floated wildfowl 
of various species. The plants were growing in open order, 
with masses of spruce in the damp hollows and oak and larch 
on the bracken-covered slopes. Tbe {porting element was 
provided by miniature models of pheasant, duck, and wood- 
pigeon, while ground game was numerous, with deer on the hill¬ 
side. The sportsman with setter and gun was to be seen also 
at several points. 

On the ^e benches the Society showed products of sylviculture 
and arborioultuie, one fine example bemg the root system of a 
large riverside tree which had been carefully taken up and 
was formed into a comfortable arm-chair. Photograph and 
riides of the scenes visited by the Society on its annual excursions 
were numerous and there were the first prize essays from the 
newly established Rural Schools Tree Essay Comp^tion. 

^e second bay contained a modd of sylvicultural planta¬ 
tion and boxes with plants inserted in soil caEzying the rotation 
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upon vhich the type of tree in compartment was known to 
succeed. Pine wee^ls at work on Scots were on the side table, 
and showed a good object-lesson on the danger to be faced in 
replanting pine-covered ground. Messrs. Wear supplied two 
very fine boards of sycamore and burr oak, and the Society, 
through its members, furnished some remarkably fine boar^ 
of oak, elm, Wellingtonia, Douglas, yew, and cedar. Collections 
of witches’ brooms and tree seeds, some paving blocks sent by 
the British Wood Company, and a leaflet giving the history 
of the Society and the objects it endeavoured to stimulate, 
which was distributed to all who appeared interested, completed 
the stand, which was awarded a silver medal. 

The liverpool Corporation exhibited gates, hurdles, and 
rustic huts mide up from small thinnings of lan^ and Douglas 
fir, grown on their water catchment area at Lake Vymwy, in 
Wales. The economic use of this small material is a difficult 
one, and the management deserve great commendation for 
their enterprise, as it enables the woodmen to get work inside 
while storms and winter season prevents outdoor operations. A 
circular issued by the agents, Messrs. Addie &; Son, of Shrews- 
buiy, showed the prices to be very reasonable. 

Messrs. Ben Beid & Co., of Aberdeen, exhibited a splendid 
collection of forestry tools, priced for sale, with photographs 
of their nurseries, showing all the operations of plant c^ture. 
This firm also gave practical demonstrations at intervals during 
the day with their patent transplanting boards. A silver 
medal was awarded to the firm for this excellent exhibit. 

The “ Wade ” petrol cross-cutting saw, exhibited by Messrs. 
Christy & Penny, Ltd., London, also gave practical demonstra¬ 
tions at interval with their machine, cutting shoes from the end 
of a large elm log with great rapidity and ease. 

Among other exhibits the film of Messrs. Calders, Ltd., 
Newcastle, showed railway sleepers, new and ready for use, and 
old ones which had been in use on local railways for a number 
of years under varying conditions. A very instructive exhibit. 
Colonel E. R. Pratt, of Ryston Hall. Norfolk, exhibited a collec¬ 
tion of up-to-date hybrid poplars—some of these are giving 
astonishing results in growth. 

Mr. John Patten, jun., Durham, sent twelve remarkably 
well executed drawings in water-colours of flowers and fruit 
of British trees, and Messrs. Trewhella Bros., of Birmingham, 
displayed photographs of their wonderful root-lifting appHances. 

The special medal offered by the Royal Agricultuiral Society 
for the general collection of exhibits in competitive and 
non-competitive classes was awarded to Colonel lather, with 
the Earl of Yarborough as reserve. 

In the Competitive classes the entries were not large. In 
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Class 1, for specimens of oak, elm, ash, and beech, Major 
Lord Barnard, showed fonr very good planks, gaining 

the silver medal by three marks only on an eighty total. The 
bronze medal was awarded to the Trustees of Viscount Ridley, 
whose exhibit was also a very good one. 

Class 2, for specimens of larch, Scots, and spruce, produced 
the same result, the silver medal being awarded to Lord Barnard, 
whose Scots pine plank was a line piece of timber. The planks 
shown by Viscount Ridley were of good character, but some¬ 
what narrower. They well deserved the bronze medal awarded. 

Class 3, for any other sort of broad-leaved timber, only 
produced one exhibit. A bronze medal was awarded to Colonel 
Leather for his exhibit of Spanish chestnut, wild cherry, horn¬ 
beam, and sycamore. 

Class 4, for any other sort of comferous timber. The same 
exhibitor was awarded a silver medal for his excellent col¬ 
lection, comprising specimen boards of Douglas &*, Thuja, 
Wellingtonia, silver fir, Abies grandis^ and Sequoia sempervirens. 

In Class 6 the Earl of Yarborough had a splendid collection 
of native boards^ 106 different species being shown, with labels 
denoting their name affixed thereto. This exhibit was awarded 
a silver medal at the previous year's show, and so a highly 
commended card could only be awarded this year. 

Class 6. Colonel Leather deservedly won the silver medal 
with his collection of articles made for everyday use from native 
woods grown and made on his estate. It is of very much more 
importance to the nation to have its resources utilized in the 
way this exhibit manifested than to see a few examples of 
finely grown boards, many of which could not be duplicated 
on the exhibitor’s estate. The exhibit from Middleton Hall 
was a refreshing improvement on the usual style of exhibits in 
this class, and showed a commendable endeavour to develop 
rural industry. 


Exhibits ois Gates. 

Various conditions have to be observed in the competition 
for gates, one of which is that the materials must be priced 
at curreTd merchants^ prices^ and not at bare estate cost. This 
is a reasonable condition, but it lacks in one respect, namely, 
that the exhibitor ought to be held r^ponsible to supply the 
mateorials at the price put down, unless he states in his that 

he does not tmdertake to do so. To take an example of the 
ridiculous prices which are occasionally met with, the lowest 
figure for the full set of gate wood in excellent selected oak 
was only 5a. 2d. The highest price for same materials was 
15a., and the timber all grown on the north-east coast of 
Northumberland not 40 miles apart 1 In one case the 3 cub. ft. 
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of oak in the gate is priced at Is. 8^. per cub. ft,, and the other is 
5a. A fair price for this class of oak sawn into small sizes for 
gate wood would be about 4a. per cub. ft. 

In the judging of the gates, 20 marks were awarded to each 
of five headings, t.e., (1} general utility, (2) price, (3) construction, 
(4) adjustment, (6) ease and security in fastening, it being 
possible to secure a maximum of 100 marks. 

In Cfltzss 7, Colonel Leather secured the sfiver medal with 
90 marks, and the Dean and Chapter of Durham was placed 
second for the bronze medal with 83 marks. 

The other gate entered in this class was excellently made 
of splendid oak, but unfortunately lost marks seriously under 
the headings of (2), (4), and (5). The class is for an oak field 
gate for farm use, and economy with efficiency for poetical 
purposes are mentioned as the cMef points to be considered in 
jud^g. Elaborate dressing to tops of head aoad hartree is 
not necessary, and it ought to be possible to secure a gate with 
one fastener, while the necessity for adjustment had been quite 
overlooked in one exhibit. These are some of the points which 
are of great importance in the use of an ordinary field gate. 

Class 8 was for a field gate of any other home-grown wood, 
and five gates were exhibited. The silver medal was awarded 
to Colond Leather for a good class of larch gate. Major Lord 
Barnard secured the bronze medal with a rather high-priced 
gate and posts. In this class the marks varied from 90 to 66. 
The gate made of Thuja wood was a novelty, but the wood was 
coarse and knotty; a large knot in Ihe top bar very seriously 
reduced the strength of gate. 

Class 9.—Hunting wickets, sdf-closing- This is a very 
mteresting class, and ingenious devices are always found to 
effect the closing of the wicket, while the basic condition in 
a hunting gate is the possibihty of opening it while mounted. 
The arrangement shown by hfojor Lord Barnard gained the 
silver medal with 98 marks~two marks being deducted under 
the heading of price, which was put down at the high figure 
of £2 4a. Comparing prices of timber in this class, we find 
the lowest for wicket and posts to be 10^. 8d., and the highest 
price to be for the same material £1 10s.! One exhibit showed 
a good idea for self-closing, which consisted of a chain fixed to 
the hanging post and wound once round the hartree at about 
the level of bottom hmge. The pins were extended in crooks to 
about 10 in. long, and on opening the gate the chain was pulled 
into diorter position and gate rose on the lengthened pins 
automatically, with the result that on the gate being relea!^, 
the wicket dropped again and closed. 

Class 10, for tree guards only, drew one entry, for which no 
award was made. 
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Glass 11, for fencing, home-grown and made in Great Britain, 
secured two entries only. Sfejor Lord Barnard was highly 
commended for his exhibit. 

Class 12, for fencing of foreign timber, creosoted, open to 
the trade, brought some very good exhibits. Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong, Addison & Co., Sunderland, showed nine different fences, 
ranging in price from Is. to 6s. M. per yard for the latter, 
being a close paling fence. One example shown by this firm 
was of their lA fence after 54 years’ use in aU weathers out¬ 
side, and still in good order. The exhibit well deserved the 
highly commended card awarded. Messrs. English Bros., of 
Wisbech, were commended for the exhibit consisting of eight 
samples of strong creosoted fencing ranging in price from 10|d. 
to 3d. per lineal yard. 

W. H. BmirxETT. 

Bxaokenbazgh Tower Estate, 

Oarhsle. 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
PLANTATIONS AND ESTATE NURSERIES 
COMPETITIONS, 1923. 

The competitions were conjBned this year to the counties of 
Kent, Surrey and Sussex- There were 35 entries in the Plan¬ 
tations competition and 6 entries in the Estate Nurseries com¬ 
petition, representing eleven estates. The majority of the 
entrieB were forthcoming from Sussex. Kent contributed 6 
out of a total of 41, and Suasex the balance, whilst Surrey was 
very disappointing in offering none. 

The comjjetition was extended to embrace two further 
classes and for the first time Coppice and Coppice with Stan¬ 
dards are given their rightful place in the nst of woodland 
types. 

The South-Eastern Counties present a variety of soils derived 
from recent geological strata, but generally the woodlands faU 
into three main da^s, namely, the coniferous areas of the upper 
and lower greensand, the b^h areas o! the chalk, and the 
hardwood areas of the Weald clay. The rate of growth of trees 
varies considerably, but, with an equable climate and a rainfall 
of up to 40 in. per annum, some parts are amongst the mc^t 
rapid timber-producing areas of the country. 

Class 1. Coppice Area.—For the best-managed area of 
chestnut or ash coppice. Four entries. AH the entries were 
of chestnut coppice. 
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In this class the Silver Medal was awarded to Lord Lecon- 
field, Petworth. Sussex, for four cants at Brinksole. The four 
cants were of two, three, four and seven years' growth and 
were respectively approximately 2. 3, and 4 acres in extent. 
Eecor(^ give detaik of cuttings made since the year 1872 on 
a general rotation of about six or seven years, and it is inter¬ 
esting to note that whereas £20 per acre was the selling price 
of seven-year-old coppice about 1878, the value has steadily 
d\%rindled to £5 per acre for five and six-year-old coppice since 
the war. The coppice is standing on sloping ^ound on the 
lower greensand and the growth made is very rapid, the average 
hei^t of the two-year-old crop being about 10 ft. with a first 
year’s growth of up to 7 ft., whilst the seven-year-old crop 
reaches an average of 28 ft. and up to 2| in, in ^meter with 
a first year’s growth of up to 8 ft. The crop is very uniform, 
is practically pure chestnut, the stocking is very good with a 
between-stool distance varying from 3-4 ft. in the different 
cants, and the cutting throughout is good, low and even; 
Brinksole Hangar cant in particular being quite ideal in every 
respect. He method of re-stocking adopted here is to plant 
large chestnut plants and cut over with the rest of the crop 
at the nearest felling. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to lieut.-CoI. 6. L. Court- 
hope, M,0., M,P., Whili^, Sussex, for a number of contiguous 
cants of chestnut in Long Wood. The normal rotation is 
eleven years and the cants represented all age classes. The 
soil is clay and the growth is not so rapid as in the former case, 
in one cant of twelve years’ growth the height reached up to 
28 ft., but the diameter was ^eater, largely due to the fact 
that the custom in these parts is to grow the chestnut at a dis¬ 
tance of about 6 ft, apart. Throughout the cants there were 
a few oak standards and a small percentage of hazel coppice. 
The stocking was good and the cutting was weQ done. The 
coppice is cut either by the estate staff or sold privately to 
local farmers for hop poles and fencing at prices up to £15 per 
acre standing. 

Glass 2.—The best and most systematically managed wood 
of coppice with standards. It was hoped that this cl^s would 
attract a number of entries, whereas there were only two and 
they were really weak in many respects. 

Col. Courthope was awarded the Silver Medal for Great Hook 
Wood, an area of IGJ acres standing upon clay overlying Hast¬ 
ings rock. The coppice was of six ages up to eleven years with 
some twenty-two years of age, chestnut was the predominating 
species with alder in wet places, but there was a fair quantity 
of other species such as ash, hazel, with some birch in places. 
The standards were mostly of oak up to 160 years old with a 
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few ash and chestnut. The older age classes are well repre¬ 
sented* but there are considerable gaps amongst the youngest 
oak age classes, which are only partly made up by the presence 
of young ash and chestnut standards. As no oak is ever planted 
at Whiligh, it is suggested that the lack of young oak is due to 
the absence of acorn crops at the felling periods, which, in turn, 
is largely attributed to a succession of bad attacks of the oak 
leaf roller moth (Tortrix riridana) for some years. The ash and 
chestnut are health}’ and fairly vigorous, but the growth of the 
oak is poor, the best standard having a total height of about 
60 ft. and a quarter girth of 18 in. 0\^Tng to the situation 
the value of the under^vood is less than on other parts of the 
estate, hence it is intended to store as much of the ash as pos¬ 
sible, together with some chestnut, and grow on with a heavy 
stoe^g of standards of 180 to 200 per acre in the hope that 
they TsSl suppress the underwood in twenty years, when it is 
proposed finally to convert into conifers under ash standards, 
but it is doubtful if this will be accomplished so soon without 
a still heavier stock of standards. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the IVIarquis Camden, 
Bayham Abbey, Lamberhurst, Sussex, for Eowland Wood. 
This wood was 13 acres in estent, in which the underwood 
consisted of one yearns growth of mostly chestnut with some 
ash and hazel, and an overwood principally of oak with a few 
ash and larch up to 100 years of age, all of moderate growth. 
The stocking and distribution are incomplete, and there are 
some gaps in the gradation of age classes. 

In Class 3, hardwoods as final crop. Stage A, there were four 
entries. A Silver Medal was awarded to Lord Leconfield for 
Burchetts Wood, 15 acres in extent and fourteen years of age. 
The crop consists of natural oak over underwood mainly com¬ 
posed of hazel. The coppice was last felled in 1920, and at the 
same time a thinning was made in the oak with a view to securing 
an even distribution at about 6 ft. apart. There are but few 
gaps in the oak where seedlings failed to appear, and the trees 
are all pruned up to a height of about 8 to 10 ft. Considering 
the denseness of the crop of oak in many parts of the area at 
the time of the last coppice felling and the heavy thinning of 
oak, it is surprising how few trees have been bent by winds. 
The average height of the oak is now lS-14 ft., whilst the best 
trees reach as much as 22 ft. This wood appears to have good 
prospectsif theoakis scarcely touched at the next coppice felling. 

Cbl. Courthope was awarded the Bronze Medal for the 7 acres 
Brickyard Plantation, which consists of a number of blocks con¬ 
taining chestnut fourteen years old, ash overwood about forty 
years old, with ash underwood five yeara old and Douglas m 
underplanting four years of age. This wood is particularly 
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interesting as representing an experimental conversion of chest¬ 
nut coppice; the chestnut was planted about 1899 and cut in 
1909a one block was allowed to grow without interference,^ and 
has now naturally cleaned itself to but little over one thriving 
shoot per stool, but the other part was thinned out to one shoot 
per stool three years later. The latter block now carries double 
the volume of the former, the poles are straighter and fully 
6 ft. higher. 

Class 4.—^Hardwoods as final crop, Stage B, produced only 
one entry. This consisted of a crop of natural oak in a planta¬ 
tion of ash, which has been coppiced and is gradually being 
suppressed by the oak canopy. Tlie wood is about 6 acres and 
the oak are about fifty years of age. The growth of the oak 
is exceptionally good, giving fine, clean, straight poles. It is 
intended to fiU Sxe few exiking gaps vrith Abies Grandis or 
Tsuga Albertiana, remove a few of the oak standards and under¬ 
plant the whole. For this wood an award of a Silver Medal 
was made to Col. Courthope. 

Class 6. Stage A, Coniters.—^In this class there were seven 
entries, and the Silver Medal was awarded to the Marquis Cam¬ 
den for Skents Wood, an 8-acre plantation of mostly conifers 
now twelve years old. It was origmally pit-planted at 3 ft. 
apart with ^ots pine, larch, ash and beech, the hardwoods 
fomung 25 per cent, of the crop in the following fadiion; One 
row of larch and Scots pine and one row of beech, Scots pine, 
ash and larch. The object was a final crop of larch with a few 
hardwoods, using the Soots pine as nurses. The condition of the 
plantation at present is that the ash have disappeared, owing 
to rabbits getting in during the war period, the beech are sup¬ 
pressed and also very badly rabbit damag^. The Scots pine 
are mostly suppressed, but in places are co-dominant with the 
larch which form the main crop. The cost of establishing the 
crop was £8 10«. per acre, the plants used being 2 year 2 year 
transplants of 18 in. to 24 in. class. The soil is a clay loam, 
the ground slightly sloping towards the north, and the average 
rainfall of the dMrict about 31 in. per aimum. The crop is 
very even, there are practically no gaps, and the soil throu^out 
is devoid of surface vegetation. There now remain about 1,500 
trees per acre with an average of about 1 cu. ft, per tree. The 
height growth is good, and on the higher groxind they average 
32 ft. in height. As we pass downwards the height improves 
slightly with a quarter girth of 3^ in. The former crop con¬ 
sisted ci seventy-years-old larch with hardwood undergrovdh, 
and it will be seen that the present, which is a second crop, 
does not appear to suffer on that account, for not only is the 
crop itself very vigorous, but there is very little canker ^ough- 
out the whole wood. 
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The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Executors of the late 
W. D. James, West Dean Park, CSiichester, for a 9-acre plan¬ 
tation of conifers now fourteen years old. The plantation con¬ 
sists of three blocks, the jSrst which forms the majority consists 
of European larch mixed with about 20 per cent, of Scots pine, 
6 per cent, of beech and an occasional Douglas fir. The soil 
consists of a calcareous loam overlying chalk and the planta¬ 
tion is semi-exposed at an elevation of about 500 ft, above sea- 
level, sloping gradually to the south. The average size of the 
larch is 28 ft. with a quarter girth of 2^ in., whilst the best 
trees have a height of 32 ft. with a quarter girth of 3| in. and 
a few up to 4i in. The Douglas are uneven in size, but the 
largest are larger than and topping the larch, and run up to 
35 ft. in height with 4| in. quarter girth. The Scots pine have 
a height slightly less than the average of the crop, and an aver¬ 
age quarter girth about equal to the larch. The beech are co¬ 
dominant with the rest of the crop. The area is very fully 
stocked and needs a light thinning. The soil and canopy are 
good, some of the larch are cankered and some others are in¬ 
fested with honeysuckle. All the trees have been pruned to a 
height of 5-6 ft. 

The second block consists of | acre of pure Douglas on 
sli^tly higher ground. Zn this plot the growth is not nearly 
so good as that made by either the larch or the Douglas in 
the previous plot. The average height is about 25 ft. and the 
average quarter girth 2 in. The canopy is dense and the trees 
are fairly even in size. 

The third plot consists of | acre in which the European 
larch has been substituted by Japanese larch. The Japanese 
have made better growth than any other species, being fully 
4 ft. higher than the best larch in the first plot, and | in. larger 
in girth. 

Among the other entries may be mentioned a very useful 
plantation, partly Japanese larch and partly European larch, 
on the Petworth Estate, and the Warren Wood Larch Plantation 
of the Earl of Chichester, both of which show good promise. 

Class 6. Stage B, Conifers.—^Ih this class there were only 
two entries, and a Silver Medal was awarded to the Executors 
of the late W. D. James for 14| acres of almost pure larch 
facing east and at au elevation of 660 ft. and planted twenty- 
six years ago, A few beech were planted with the larch, more 
beech and ash have come in by natural regeneration. The soil 
consists of chalk with flints. The crop consists at present of 
about 50 per cent, larch and SO per cent, beech and ash. The 
larch are dominant, the latter species in many cases having 
suppressed the former. The beech are mostly dominated, but 
some are co-dominant with the larch and the ash. The average 
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height of the larch is about 55 ft,, whilst the best reach over 
60 ft. and the quarter girth averages about 4^ in., whilst ^e 
maxiinum reaches 8| in. The soH conditions are good with 
very little ground vegetation, but the ash are now becoming 
cantered and generafly have bad crowns. It is proposed to 
remove these latter at an early date. 

The Bronze Medal was not awarded. 

Gass 7. Stage A.—^Mixed plantation of hardwoods and 
conifers. There were three entries in this class, and the Silver 
3r]edal was awarded to the Earl of Chichester, Stanmer, Lewes, 
Sussex. The plantation receiving the award was 5 acres in 
extent, twelve years of age and consisted of a mixture of larch, 
ash, oak, Scots pine and a few spruce. The soil is a good loam, 
and the previous crop was coppice with some standards. If at 
the time of planting some sycamore and ash coppice shoots 
had not been stored, this worfd have been a very fine planta¬ 
tion ; as it is, it is patchy and is a good example of how little 
overhead shade larch and oak will stand. The larch and ash 
have grown well, reaching as much as 30 ft. in height and 5 in. 
quarter girth. The Scots pine and spruce are of little or no 
value, but the oak are holding their own very well, and although 
in many cases they will become suppressed if they are not 
favourably treated within the next few years, there are many 
trees well up into the crowns of the other sj^eies. The crop 
is a dense one and we are of the opinion that it needs an early 
thinning, though this must be steadily carried out as the 
plantation is exposed to south-west gales. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Bt. Hon. James F. 
Hope, M.P., Herons Ghyll, TJckfield, for 7 acres of thirteen-years- 
old larch, teech, ash, a few sycamore and Sitka spruce in some 
of the very wet places. The plantation made a very good growth 
from the start and the trees now have average ^meters as 
follows : larch, 3|in.; ash, 3 in.; Sitka spruce, 3|in.; and beech, 

in. 

Class 8. Stage B.—Mixed plantation of hardwoods and 
conifers. In this class there were three entries, and both the 
Silver and the Bronze Medals were awarded to Major R. Alex¬ 
ander, Swifts Place, Cranbrook. The Hilly Wood Plantation, 
securing the major award, was 30 acres in extent and consisted 
of several portions, part of which was in single tree mixture, 
and the remainder mixed by groups. The soil consisted of a 
loam overlying the Tunbridge Welk sandstone of the Hastings 
beds. The area was formerly an old hilly park pasture, and 
in preparation for planting it was plou^ed twice. The plan¬ 
tation is uneven aged, the various blocks having been planted 
at intervals between the years 1898 and 1910. The oldest 
portion, now twenty-five years of age, consists of a mixture of 
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Norway spruce, larch, Scots pine, silver fir, ash and chestnut, 
which trees have made remarkable growth. The wood had to 
be heavily thinned for war requirements five years ago, many 
of the best trees having been cut, as was obvious by the butts, 
and we were informed that larch up to 72 ft. were then cut 
down. At that time, when only twenty years old, as much as 
£100 per acre was realized by the thinnings. The crop remaining 
therefore does not represent the best of the plantation, although 
it now contains some very fine trees for their age, and in spite 
of the heavy thinning there is still a great deal of timber stand¬ 
ing on the ground. On the lower part of this section of the 
plantation the larch measured up to 70 ft. in height with a quarter 
girth of 12 in., silver fir 75 to 80 ft. high of 12| in. quarter girth, 
spruce, Scots pine and chestnut being much of a size with the 
larch, but the ash varied between 55 and 60 ft. in height. The 
second section, planted in 1900, consisted partly of some very 
fine ash, a full ;]^ant, mixed with an occasional birch, having a 
height growth of 55 to 60 ft., and partly of nearly pure larch, 
also fully stocked and well up to 65 ft. Ih a slight hoUow near 
by were noticed black Italian poplar of twenty years* age, 
reaching 70 ft. in height and with a quarter girth varying from 
6 to 12| in.; also a small group of Douglas nineteen years old, 
where we measured one tree 72 ft. by llj in. quarter girth and 
another 68 ft. by 13 in. quarter girth. Both the poplar and 
Douglas must have been well sheltered on three sides by the 
surrounding older plantations. A portion eleven years old con¬ 
sists of beroh mixed with a few Douglas in the proportion of 
9 to X. The former species was holding its own well, although 
on an average it was several feet shorter than the Dou^as, 
which was as much as 35 ft. high. Another section deserving 
mention is 2 jr acres of larch with a few Scots pine planted six¬ 
teen years ago. This has been twice thinned, and on the second 
thinning about 500 trees per acre were removed. There now 
remams a very level crop of about 1,500 cu. ft. per acre witit 
an average height of 45 ft. and 4| m. quarter girth, whilst the 
best reach 48 ft. with 6^ in. quarter girth. This remarkable 
plantation, which was all planted by present owner, with 
the assistance of his present forester, was also awarded the Gold 
Medal offered by the Eoyal English Arboricultural Sodety for 
the best plantation in the competition. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to a plantation of 20 acres 
which consisted mainly of birch, alder, chestnut and larch mixed 
either by trees or in groups, planted at intervals between the 
years 1900 and 1906. Hie section in which larch occurred was 
thinned five years ago and £100 per acre was received for the 
thinnings. Hie crop is now rather light, but still carries a con¬ 
siderable volume of timber. The cbei^ut was planted oiigmally 
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4 ft. apart m 1903, was cut five years ago, and is now about 
25 ft. in height. The remaining section has been treated by 
thinning the chestnut and some of the birch, so that now it has 
become a wood of two stories, with the alder and birch in the 
upper story reaching a height of about 40 ft., with chestnut 
coppice, which is poor through excess of moisture. 

In Glass 9, for the best example showing systematic manage- 
naent of an existing woodland area, including the renovation md 
conversion of an xmprofitable wood into a profitable condition, 
there were three en&ies, and the Silver M^al was awarded to 
Viscount Cowdray, Paddockhurst, Sussex. Ihe scheme pre¬ 
sented related to 135 acres of old woodland which consisted 
originally of rou^ and useless birch about twenty years old on 
a soil consisting of sand overlying Hastings rock with a northerly 
slope and a northerly aspect. The method of treatment has 
been to subdivide the area into four blocks, of which three have 
already been felled and replanted with conifers. The species 
used are Doui^s fir on ground carrying bracken, Sitka spruce 
* on the lower wet ground, Scots pine on thinner soil, and some 
Japanese larch. Beech has been mixed throughout, and all ihe 
pkmts were pit-planted. The remaining quarter of the area 
was cleared this year, when the cordwood was sold for 10a. per 
cord, which price rather more than paid for the cost of cutting 
the standing birch and cording it. Some standards have been 
left for ornament, shooting, or other purposes. The whole area 
is wired in against rabbits and the total cost for the whole work 
amounts to £12 per acre. The general scheme is good and, ex¬ 
cept for a rather high percentage of loss among the big Douglas 
fir transplants, and the poor growth of the lai^r Japanese, the 
young plantations promise well. 

The Bronze was awarded to the Bt. Hon. J. F. Hope 
for 150 acres of plantation varying from one to seventeen years 
of age. The crop formerly consisted of inferior growth of cop¬ 
pice with standards of about 100 years of age. The soil varies 
from sand to a loam and even clay loam, generally of good depth, 
but in places the stone is quite near the surface. The elevation 
varies between 300 ft. and 600 ft. and the ground is variously 
sloping. The or^^nal scheme proposed that the planting should 
extend over a period of sixteen years and this has been carried 
out, ^ The plantations v^ in size and speoies, but mainly the 
idea is to replace the original hardwood crop with a coniferous 
one, either by clear^ wholly or partially and replanting. The 
growth is very variable and one meets a considerable area of 
the^ unusual mixture of Scots pine and Dou^s fiir in places 
which does not appear to do very well. In some parts of the 
wood other species are making go^ headway, notably Japanese 
larch, as will be seen in the following class. We consider that 
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if the coppice shoots had been cleared more from the young 
plantations in the third and fourth years, they would not require 
helping at the eleventh and twelfth years (as is now being done 
at a much bigger cost), and that the general and economical 
result would have been better. 

Class 10.—^Plantation consisting of the rarer conifers, pure 
or mixed with other trees, and not less than five years’ growth 
and not less than 2 acres in extent. There were four entries, 
and the one awarded the Silver Medal was a portion of the 
plantations belonging to the Et. Hon. J. P. Hope, and consists 
of nearly 3 acres of Japanese larch fifteen years of age. It was 
planted originally with Japanese larch 4 ft. apart with a few 
Douglas fir in mixture, but the larch have almost entirely crowded 
out the Douglas fir. In the year 1920, after twelve years’ growth, 
the area was cleaned, and aU the dead and suppressed trees were 
taken out. At that time a sample plot of thirty-six trees was 
established m the centre of the plantation and the individual 
trees were measured, the quarter ghrih varying between 1| in, 
to 3i in. The same trees have subsequently been measured 
every year, and on April last the quarter girth varied between 
1| in. and 4 in., the average being about 3 in. with a height 
of 26J ft. On this basis the volume of the present crop is 
about 500 cu. ft, per acre. The crop, however, is considered 
to be overstocked and needs further thmning, since only 
the dead and suppressed trees have jup to the present been 
removed. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Marqiiis Camden for 
a ten-years-old plantation of Douglas fir extending to 10 acres 
of ground which was formerly old coppice with standards. The 
soil was a sandy loam, the ground a moderate slope and the 
situation a sheltered valley running east and west. The plants 
were seriously attacked by pine weevils after planting, but this 
was remedied by the use of traps and hand-pickmg. The effect 
of the damage and further frost damage, however, remains and 
the crop is uneven and patchy. The b^t trees reach as much 
as 25 ft. in height with in. quarter girth, but the average is 
very considerably below this, for in places the damaged trees 
and others where there appears to be a pan iu the sdl do not 
reach more than 3 ft. in height. In this class was entered, 
under a misconception of the :mes, the collection of conifers at 
Kenfield Hall, Petham, Canterbury, which contains some fine 
specimens of rarer conifers, amongst which may be mentioned a 
tree Abies Bracteata, 77 ft. in height witii a quarter girth of 
18| in. at breast height. 

Class 11 is designed for the best-managed woodlands on an 
estate of not less &an 1,000 acres in area, the Judges to take 
into account the production of timber, ornamental plantings. 
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planting for sporting purposes and improvement of residential 
amenities and proper management of hedgerow timber. 

The Special Medal was awarded to the Executors of the late 
W. D. James in respect of the woodlands of West Dean Estate, 
Sussex. This estate is well known for its woodlands, it has 
been the object of numerous visits by parties of members of the 
Royal English Arboricultural Society and, in relation to its pro¬ 
duction of Douglas fir upon chalk, has received attention in 
their Journal from time to time {e.g. Vol. XI, pp. 1-6), so that 
an extended description here is thought to be unnecessary. 

Of the 7,000 acres, the woodlands cover about 1,500 acres, 
and may he divided into three sections consisting of about 
500 acres of old coppice with a few standards, about 550 acres 
of beech and other hardwoods and about 450 acres of conifers, 
mostly under fifty years of age. Before the war the large shoot¬ 
ing rent of £2,000 per annum was obtained, so the forester has 
to carefully study game, and yet for many years the woods 
were being" improved in value, while they were yielding a net 
return of £1.5<»0 per annum. The soil is mainly a calcareous 
loam or chalk with flints overlying cretaceous chalk, the rock 
lying at varying depths below the smrface. but over the majority 
of the area is xdthin a few' inches of the surface. The remaining 
portion of the area, mostly within the park, is found with a 
soil of alluvial clay. Most of the woods are between 400 and 
550 ft- above sea-level, the higher portions being directly ex¬ 
posed to all winds, induding that from the sea, wMch lies a few 
miles to the south and south-west. The average rainfall is be¬ 
tween 35 and 40 in. per annum. Before the war there was in 
active progress a scheme for the gradual feUing of the beech 
woods, which are mostly reaching maturity, replanting with a 
mixture of conifers and hardwoods with a view to a future 
final crop of beech, and the clearing and replanting of the cop¬ 
pice with standards section. During the war very large quan¬ 
tities of beech and coppice were cut, and the present operations 
consist in replanting those felled areas. When they have been 
re-stocked the oxigmal plan will be resorted to, and the antici¬ 
pated annual fell^ and replanting programme is about 40 to 
50 acres. The favourite mixture now used is three-quarters 
larch and a few Scots pine “ to keep the woods warm,” with the 
remainder beech for the final crop, the group system being to 
some extent used. On the chalk, bwh, the natural tree of the 
soil, grows to perfection, and whilst the best woods were felled 
during the war, there are some very fine blocks still remaining. 
Ash grows well up to a stage when it becomes badly cankered, 
and on this account is being left out of the choice of species. 
Aided by the moist climate, most conifers grow rapidly, and there 
are mapiificent trees of Dox^las fir of about fifty years of age 
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grooving healthily and vigorously on a flinty soil only 6 in. deep 
before the solid chalk is reached, these trees frequently reaching 
over 80 ft. in height; there are also many larch growing to per¬ 
fection in the older beech woods. On the alluvium the oak is 
of very good quality and makes comparatively rapid growth, 
but the older spruce are now beginning to die back, probably 
owing to undergrotmd drainage. 

The park and ornamental gardens form a 'well-known feature 
of the estate, containing as the}’ do a very fine collection of 
trees of both rare and better-known species. There are mag¬ 
nificent samples of many trees, including one Douglas fir about 
130 ft. high with over 300 cu. ft. of timber. Other essential 
features are the presence of three nurseries, one central with 
seed-beds and two district nurseries for raising all the plants 
used on the estate. We found these very dean and filled with 
healthy 2 year 1 year plants, at which age they go out into 
the woods. Two year seedlings are largely bought for this 
purpose—^all excellent forestry practice, and the results in the 
young plantations are equally good. There is also a sawmiU 
consisting of a portable engine, one rack and one push bench, 
with good-sized yard and sheds for storing and seasoning home¬ 
grown timber, which is largely used for construction and repairs. 
At some distance, owing to lack of space at the sawyard, is 
kept the creosote tank for dipping fencing materials and gates. 
Creosoted beech is largely used on the estate, and we saw exam¬ 
ples of palings which have been in service over twenty years 
heaped up on one side with farmyard manure, and on the other, 
till recently, covered with a heavy growth of ivy, and yet they 
are still perfectly sound. The woodland hedges present a very 
neat, strong and well-stocked appearance, but owing to the sofl 
and exposure hedgerow timber is scarce. Finally, there is a 
complete record, with plans and descriptions, of aU operations 
that have taken place in the whole of the woodlands for the 
last fifty years or so, in which accurate account has been kept 
of all expenditure and receipts—a feature which one could wish 
were found on very many more estates, both large and small 

The Silver Medal was awarded for the only other entry in 
this class to lieut.-Col. Courthope. The woodlands of WHligh 
consist of about 600 acres of scattered woods and shaws, about 
one-third of which are narrow gills and old marlpits. The latter 
are usually included in the farm tenancies, subject to the land¬ 
lord’s sole right to timber trees, tellers and saplings, whilst the 
tenant has the underwood. The remaining 400 acres consisted 
in 1910 almost exclusively of coppice with standards, the former 
principally chestnut, with a few small areas of ash, and the 
latter mainly oak, with a certain proportion of ash. In addition 
to the woodlands, some 300 or 4^ acres of pasture in the park 
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were greatly overstocked with oak timber, much of which was 
very fine. Practically no felling other ihan coppice and no 
new planting had been done for about 100 years previous to 
thkf date, and as a consequence the coppice was largely sup¬ 
pressed. Hence it was decided to go systematically through 
the woods, felling the large oak, relying upon natural regenera¬ 
tion for re-stoclmg with that species, replacing the suppressed 
underwood with fast-growing exotic conifers, at the same time 
retaining the best areas of chestnut coppice as such on an 
eleven-year rotation, and to add further areas of land to the 
woods. 

In carrying out these resolutions the estate sawmill was 
placed on a commercial basis, and with its present equipment 
it deals with an average of 30,000 cu. ft. of timber per annum, 
amongst which is some of the finest and largest oak in the 
country. Utilization is intensive to a degree and numerous 
classes of material are produced in the mill, from small shingles 
to the truly remarkable beams that have been nsed in the 
reconstruction of the roof of Westminster Hall. 

In the re-stocking of the woodlands many experiments have 
been undertaken, such as (a) the planting of various species of 
different sizes, without protection, in woods infested with rab¬ 
bits. In this connection the result of experience shows that if 
a plant is placed in a clump of briars, brambles and other rubbish 
without disturbing the clump, the rabbits generally leave the 
plant alone so long as the clump remains intact; for this method, 
of courbe, very large plants are required, and by this means 
success has b^n achieved. (6) Wide spacing of big plants in 
rough areas, the clearing of which wotdd be costly. The tree 
that stands this treatment best, the Douglas fir, is being chiefly 
used, and where it is kept free from overhead coppice growth 
is promising well, (c) The planting of Douglas in an area of 
ash standa^ and coppice; and (d) the brushing of Spanish 
chestnut coppice to one stem per stool. All of these .will be 
most interesting in the course of a few years. 

The new land being taken in gradually consists mostly of 
places where landslides have occurred, m planting they are 
rounded off for game and amenity purposes. 

The estate possesses a nursery for raising its own plants, of 
which about 30,000 to 40,000 are used per annum. 

Estate Hubsebies CtoHPErmoN. 

The competition for the best-managed general estate nursery 
attracted six entries. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Major the Hon. Harold 
Pearson, Cowdray Park, Midhuist, for the nurseries at Cowdray 
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Park. These were in sections, totalling about 6 acres. The 
largest of these, 3 acres in extent, forms the permanent estate 
nursery. It is situated on sli^tly sloping ground ^ith a south¬ 
west aspect, the soil of which is derived from the lower green¬ 
sand and is very fertile. The usual practice of cropping a por¬ 
tion each year with a cleaning crop and manuring at that time 
is adopted. At the time of our visit part was under crop, part 
under seed-beds of the previous and current years, and the re¬ 
mainder under transplants. The previous yearns seed-beds of 
Scots pine, Corsican pine and Douglas were good and even, 
the larch was rather poor. The present year's seedlings of 
larch, Scots pine, beech and Douglas were just appearing and 
gave promise of being a very good crop. The transplants were 
home-raised Douglas, Sitka, larch, chestnut, and a few bought-in 
larch, all of which were in a flourishing condition and showed 
very few failures or badly-grown plants. The whole nursery 
was well kept and was most impressive. 

The other sections were temporary ones formed within the 
park on an old woodland site which, for amenity purposes, had 
been felled and grubbed. The soil was a deep, rich, sandy 
loam, the ground gently sloping with a south aspect and very 
weU sheltered. The whole of the stock consisted of transplants 
which were growing veiy rapidly, for instance, by the end of 
May, the Scots pine had in many cases already grown an 18-in. 
shoot in spite of the lateness of the season and although trans¬ 
planted only a few weeks earlier. The Dou^as consisted mostly 
of 2 year 2 year 1 year plants, which at the time of our visit 
were just beginning growth and looked very healthy. No 
figures of the costs were available. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Marquis Camden for 
the estate nursery at Bayham Abbey, which was IJ acres in 
extent. The soil in this instance was somewhat heavy, and 
whilst the r^ults in the liues were good, those in the se^-beds 
were patchy, the Scots pine being good and the larch fair. The 
nursery was well kept and the management economical, the cost 
of 2 year 2 year plants home-raised from seed being given as 
Scots pine, lOs.; Douglas fir, 11a.; spruce, 9a.; and ash, 9a. per 
1,000. When two-year seedlings were bought in the costs were 
much higher, as, for instance, S)a. per 1,000 2 year 1 year larch. 
One interesting feature was the process of raising hedges in this 
nursery. A complete length of hedge is grown and trimmed in 
the nursery, so that when a section is required on any portion 
of the estate the hedge is lifted and each individual plant re¬ 
planted in the same relative podtion as it had previously grown. 
By this method, it was claimed, the new hedge is complete and 
u^orm at once instead of having to wait for a period of years 
to roach that sta^e as is usually the case. 
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WHlst dealing tnth nurseries we may refer to the divergence 
of opinion regarding the amount of manuring required in a 
nursery. That nursery crops demand manure is undoubted and, 
according to investigations by von Schroeder, the average quan¬ 
tity of the three most essential plant foods needed in one year 
by one to three-year-old spruce is about equal to the amount 
absorbed from the soil by a crop of com, potatoes, or meadow 
hay. 

The practice of manuring in this country falls mainly into 
three classes. In some cases the only manure used consists of 
a green crop ploughed in, whilst in others very heavy doses of 
farmyard manure and compost are given (in one case we came 
across the dressing given every fifth year amounted to 100 loads 
of leaf-mould compost, 100 loads of farmyard manure, and 
30 cwt, of burnt lime per acre), whereas the general rule is to 
manure with a cleaning crop. In our opinion the first method 
is due to the view that the plant is destined for generally a poor 
soil and that the conditions of even an unmanured nursery are 
superior to those that are to follow and it is inadvisable to transfer 
to too great a difference of fertility. There is much to be said 
in favour of this, but in the first place it generally happens 
that plants take at least an extra year to reach the required 
size in such a nursery, which means an extra year’s weeding 
and cleaning costs, and often dislocation of the plantmg pro¬ 
gramme or recourse to purchase from nurserymen when every¬ 
one else has had his choice of plants from the stock available. 
Further, a good root system is most necessary m a transplant, 
and either the slower-growing transplants must be frequently 
transplanted, at extra cost, or the owner must be content with 
an iinerior root, which, in turn, implies a future plantation of 
inferior quality. The system of heavy manuring produces, on 
the other hand, very rapid-growing plants. The disadvantages 
attaching to this are, firmly, that the plants are very soft and 
are likely to suff^er a sudden check when planted out. Seconffly, 
whilst a tall, lanky plant may be useful under certain conditions 
of tall growth of bracken and herbage, there are comparatively 
few places where there is a complete lack of winds, and not 
only do such plants withstand wind badly at a season of 
the year when there is little protective herbage, but the 
extra filming frequently required is expensive. Thirdly, the 
losses amongst such plants as these are generally heavy, 
entailing further expense in replanting. Finally, raising 
plants with a heavy initial manure cost must be an expensive 
business. 

Thus we turn to the medium course where the manuring of 
a previous cleaning crop is sufBicient to produce good, sturdy 
and wdl-rooted 2 year 1 year or 1 year 1 year plants, which. 
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as a nde, do not suffer much of a check in planting out. pro¬ 
vide under normal circumstances a large percentage of successes 
and can be raised at a cost which is not excessive. We feel that, 
as in most cases, the medium course is the best. 

It may be of interest to direct attention to the question of 
thinning larch. There are many larch plantations in the country 
that have reached the stage when a decision has to be made 
as to what sort of thinning shall be given. In the majority of 
cases the thinning made is a light one, and would suggest 
that it might as a rule be much heavier than is the case. There 
are many sample plots of larch in the country, and in every 
case those producing the largest quantity of timber are the ones 
that have b^n very heavily thinned. Further, there appears to be 
no doubt that a hea's^ thinning reduces the risk of serious loss 
by canker, for there is less whipping amongst the trees, air cir¬ 
culates more readily, and by frequent thinning cankered trees 
can be removed when the disease is in an early stage. It is 
admitted that grass and other vegetation will come in earlier 
if thinnings are heavy and early, but it is only anticipating by 
a few years, and underplanting will be of more service if done 
early and allowed the Httle extra light. 

In some parts of the country an impression is becoming 
general that large Douglas fir plants, say 3 ft, and upwards, 
get away in favourable soils as well as do smaller plants. This 
point appears to be worth following up, for, if it is really so, 
the Douglas fir becomes a most useful tree in those areas where 
bracken and weeds are very strong. It would be of great ad¬ 
vantage to be able to shorten the period taken by plants to get 
their heads well above other vegetation and thereby greatly 
reduce the cost of cleaning operations in the initial stages of a 
plantation. 

The Judges take this opportunity of expressing their thanks 
to Mr. W. Dawson for the excellent arrangements made for their 
tour, to Major Pearson and Cblonel Courthope for their very 
kind hospitality, and to all those other gentlemen who con¬ 
tributed in many ways towards the facilities which were very 
kindly placed at their disposal for viewing the exhibits. 


Charles P. Ackers, | 
Archie P. Loko, ) 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
ORCHARD AND FRUIT PLANTATION 
COMPETITION, 1923. 

{Bestricted to the Counties of KerUy Surrey and Sussex,) 


Wb were asked to adopt the method of scormg used in 1922, 
as this had been found to work satisfactorily. 


A. System of Planting . 

B. Pnining and Shape . 

O. General Vigour and Productiveuess 
B. freedom from Disease and Pests 
B. Land Cultivation 

P. Selection of Varieties . 

G. Commercial and Economic Aspect 

H. General Appearance • 


15 
10 

16 
16 
15 

6 

15 

10 


Total . . • 100 


This system on the whole worked very weD, but had a ten¬ 
dency to favour the more recently jlant^ orchards, as, natur¬ 
ally, men had profited from earlier mistakes which only mani¬ 
fest^ themselves years later on development. 

It was arranged that we should commence our duties early 
on Tuesday, May 29, in accordance with an itinerary admirably 
drawn up by Mr. G. H. Garrad, Agricultural Organizer for the 
County of Kent, and his assistant, Mr. Bagenal. Mr. Bagenal 
acted as our guide throughout Kent and saved us much valuable 
time in locaring the various entries. 

The itinerary for the Counties of Surrey and Sussex was in 
the capable hands of Mr. E. C. Boulton, Secretary to the 
Federation of British Growers, and his arrangements worked 
most smoothly. 

We were most hospitably entertmned by every one we met 
and our special thanks are due to:— 

Mr. Fitzwalter Plumptre, Gtoodnestone Park. 

Mr, T. Neame, Macknade. 

Mr. W. R. Elgar, Sittingboume. 

Mr. H. M. Cobb, Higham. 

Mr. W. Alexander, Eiynsford, 

Mr. C. S. Smith, Boughton Moncheisea. 

GoL Cornwallis, Linton Park. 

Mr. A. T. Miller, Swanley. 

Mr. W. W. Pertwee, Baniham, 
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who, in addition to ofiEering us hospitality for the night, very 
Mndly provided us with cars to visit the various entries in the 
eompkition. In common with the rest of the country, the 
Southern Counties this year were not looking their best, owing 
to climatic conditions. The mild winter, follow'ed by a wet 
and cold ^ring, had made cultivations most difficult to per¬ 
form, and the trees, checked in their development by continu¬ 
ous low temperatures and cold winds, had had to meet one of 
the severest insect and fungoid attacks experienced for some 
considerable time. That the general body of fruit growers met 
and overcame this attack as well as they did is greatly to their 
credit. As is usual with a large body of men, a few did noth¬ 
ing ; the result being disaster to themselves and damage to their 
nei^bours. We saw one particular instance of this which we 
think should be put on record. We were inspecting one com¬ 
petitor’s plantations which had had a bad attack of caterpillar, 
aphis, etc., hut by hard work and continuous spraying he had 
kept it under control, so that his actual loss was sli^t except 
on part of one side of his plantation where it ran paialld with 
that of a nei^bour. His neighbour had done noih^, with the 
result that his plantation was quite brown, having neither fruit 
nor leaves on the trees. The caterpillar, having finished ofi 
the neighbour's plantaMon, had come through the hedge and 
across the headland and attacked the competitor’s trees. The 
outside row of trees for the full length of his neighbour’s planta¬ 
tion was bare of leaf, and the second row' was suffering sli^tly; 
yet he had sprayed that row five times and had sprayed his 
neighbour''s outside row over the hedge twice! Forkmately 
his neighbour’s plantation only ran parallel with his for a few 
hundr^ yards. 

While on the subject of pests we would mention that we found 
capsid fairly prevalent in a few places, but generally speaking 
it is not yet serious in the South. Considering what enormous 
damage tiiis pest has done in other parts of [iSigland, it would 
be a calamity if it got a big hold in the South. The bad aphis 
attack experienced this year may therefore turn out to a 
blessing in disguise, as no doubt the steps taken to meet it would, 
at the same time, give the coup de gr&ce to the capsid. 

Autumn grease banding we found thorou^y carried out 
generally, and where material of the tanglefoot had been 
used the results were quite satisfactory. We are of opinion that 
the freshening up of grease bands in the early spring is of con¬ 
siderable importance, as where this had been done we found on 
the bands large numbers of the apple-blossom weevil, clay- 
coloured or leaf-eating weevil, and larvae of the winter moth 
and various caterpillars of the tortiix tribe. We are of opinon 
that the clay-coloured or leaf-eating weevil does more damage 
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than is generally supposed, much of its work being commonly 
attribute to winter moth caterpillar. Many bands had scores 
of these weevils on them. We (hd not find any growers putting 
the grease direct on the trees, a practice now somewhat prev€i- 
lent in the Evesham and Pershore districts, where it has been 
carried on for some years without so far any apparent deleterious 
effect. 

We were sorry to find silver leaf very prevalent amongst 
plums and cherries, and in one case it had spread rather badly 
to Early Victoria Apples in the same plantation. Most of the 
advertised remedies had apparently b^n tried without much 
effect except in one instance (Col. Lumley Webb’s, Newington) 
where we were shown about 75 plum trees in a grass orchard 
which had all shown Silver Leaf the previous year, and had 
been dressed in the late summer. In case we were unable 
to find any silvering of the new leaves. The spraying outfits 
and meth^ varied considerably. 

The plant erected for lime spraying by Messrs. J. Edmonds 
& Sons, of Allington, was quite unique and, we were informed, 
very efficacious. 

We considered the plant of Capt. Mannington, of Harden, to 
be the most economics^y worked and best we saw for ordinary 
purposes. This plant was worked from a central Power Station 
at the house. It drew its own water from the river and by means 
of underground mains the washes were pumped wherever re¬ 
quired, stop taps being provided where necessary in the orchards, 
the power being further utilized for grinding and other general 
farm purposes. 

As to crops, apples appeared, in top fruits, to be the crop of 
the year. We saw very many fine orchards, some of winch, 
taki^ into consideration the age of the trees and the crops 
they were carrying, were remarkable. In nearly all cases, 
however, the trees had originally been planted too dose and the 
fillers left in too long, giving the orchards now a very crowded 
appearance. 

Pears were almost a complete failure as a crop this year, 
though we saw what, in a normal year, should be splendid 
plan'Utions, particularly on the brick earth in the Sittingboume 
district. We found Pear Mdge very prevalent in places, and 
thought it was a pity that the attacked pears had not been 
pick^ off and destroyed, a simple matter in a season like the 
present when there is very little crop, and thus an attack in 
future years would have been prevent^. 

Cherries were very light indeed, only in one orchard did we 
see anything approaching a crop. 

Plums were on the whole thin, and badly attacked by Aphis 
and Brown Rot, Gooseberries and Red Currants were fair, but 
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Black Corrants in Kent were poor. In Sussex Black Currants 
were fair, and in one small plantation we saw a fuU crop. 

Raspberries had suffered from late frosts and cold winds, 
and woidd not be anything approaching last year’s crop. 

Strawberries generally very fair. 

We regret that in the principal fruit growing district in Eng¬ 
land there were not more entries, particularly in the small area 
classes. In the large area Classes 2 and 4 the entries were good, 
being 17 in Class 2 and 16 in Class 4, and it was most noticeable 
that the quality of the exhibits in the smaller area classes with 
two exceptions (viz. the 1st prize winners in Class 3 and Class 
7) was inferior to that of the larger area classes. The following 
is a list of the Awards:— 

Class 1. No Entry. 

Class 2. First. C. C. & K. T. Brissenden, Little Butts, Cousley Wood, 
Wadhurst, Sussex. 

Second. Exors. of W. W. Gascoyne, Bapehild Court, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 

Beserve. Capt. Mamington, Tanner House, Harden, Kent. 

Highly Commended. W. F. Gaskain, Bargate Farm, Kr. 
Faversham, Kent. 

Highly Commended. Col. J. F. Honeyball, Teynham, Kent. 

Commended. H. M. Cobb, Higham, Kochester, Kent. 

Glass 3. First. H. S. Harsfaam Townj^iend, Scadbury Park, Chisle- 
huTBt, Kent. 

Second. Geo. A. Batchelor, Gattons Farm, diSe, Rochester, 
Kent. 

Beserve. Thos. Foat, Laurel House, Ash, Nr. Canterbury, 
Kent. 

CnASS 4. First. A- T. Miller, Wested Farm, Swanley, Kent. 

Second. Col. J. F. Honeyball, Teynham, Kent. 

Besen^e. H. M. Cobb, Higham, Rochester, Kent. 

Highly Commended. Jas. Edmonds & Sons, Alllngton, Maid¬ 
stone, Kent. 

Highly Commended. Exors. of W. W. Gascoyne, Bapehild 
Court, Sittingboume, Kent. 

Commend^. F. & T. Neame, Macknade, Faversham, Kent. 

Commended. O. S. Smith, Boughton Monchelsea, Maidstone* 
Kent. 

Class 5. First. Ozily one entry. No award given. 

Class 6 . First. G. J. Wright, Bedhill, Surrey. 

Second. West Bamham Fruit Farm, West Bamham, Bognor, 
Sussex. 

Commended. W. F. Gaskain, Dargate Farm, Faversham, 
Kent. 

Class 7, First. West Bamham Fruit Farm, West Bamham, Bognor, 
Sussex. 

Second. Joseph Blundell, The Bungalow, London Boad, 
Halstead, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Beserve. H. S. Marsham-Town^end, Scadbury Park, 
ChSslehurst, Kent. 

Glass 8 . First. W. H. Benstead & Son, Maidstone, Kent. 

Second. E. C, Golding, Bmcleaves, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Beserve. 0. S. Smith, Boughton Monchelsea, Mudstone, Kent. 
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Taking the classes seriatim:— 

Class 1. Xo entry. 

Class 2. Here we were met with the serious difficulty of 
having orchards containing cherries only pitted against mixed 
orchards of apples, pears and plums, the latter being subjected 
to diseases far in excess of those attacking cherries oidy. 

The Mrst Prize orchards, Messrs. Brissenden’s, consisted 
wholly of apples (27 ft. by 27 ft,). The trees were well 
shap^, full of vigour, had been well limewashed, were clean 
and earned a fine crop. A very nice pasture due to slag 
under the trees, well grazed by sheep. Only fault, planted 
rather too closely. 

The Second Prize, Exors, of W. W. Gascoyne, was a very 
fine orchard entirely of cherries, practically free from pests and 
diseases, and carried 70 per cent, of a crop. The heaviest crop 
of cherries we saw. 

Reserve, Capt. Mannington. His orchards were well sprayed 
and in good order, carrying a nice crop of most varieties of apples, 
and a fair crop of Monarch Plums. Here again planting too 
close. 

V.H.C. Col. Honeyball*s was a mixed orchard of cherries, 
pears, plums and apples, fairly free from pests, cherry crop 
light. 

Class 3, First Prize, Mr. H. S. Marsham-Townshend. A 
very nice orchard, mainly Cox*s Orange Pippin. Had been 
neglected in the War, but by proper attention and culti¬ 
vation had been got back into a thoroughly healthy, clean 
and profit-bearing condition. Breflected great credit on the 
management. 

Second Prize, Mr. 6. A. Batchelor. 

The entries in this class only numbered 7, and the quality 
generally was not good with the exception of the First Prize 
Winner. 

Class 4. First Prize, Mr. A. T. Miller. This plantation was 
in first rate condition, nearly all varieties carrying a full crop, 
practically free from pests, trees healthy and vigorous, and 
cultivations economically and excellently done. 

Second Prize, Col. Honeyball. Another excellent entry, 
dean, vigorous and full crop. Planted rather close, entailing 
all hand labour. Excellently managed. 

Reserve, Mi. H. M. Cobb. Very good on the whole. Full 

S of all varieties of apples, dean, nicely cultivated, 
well managed. In this class many exceUent exhibits 
were shown, and the scoring was very close between the first 
three, 

dasa 6. One entry, no award given. 

dasB 6. First Prize, Mr. G. J. Wright, who entered 15 acres 
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of Raspberries (Antwerps). They were well cultivated, posted 
and wired, but had suffered slightly from the low temperatures 
experienced in the late spring. 

Second Prize, West Bamham Fruit Farm. A young plan¬ 
tation of Black Currants, clean, well grown, and weU cultivated. 
Rather a lot of reverted bushes, which had the appearance of 
having been originally struck from reverted stock as no big bud 
could be found. 

This class was not strong or conspicuous for quality. 

Class 7. First Prize, West Bamham Fruit Farm. An out¬ 
standing exhibit of Royal Sovereign Strawberries. Extraordin¬ 
ary growth of leaf and blossom. Almost too well done. Danger 
of fruit rotting in a wet time. Second Prize, llr. J. Blundell, 
whose exhibit showed what could be done by good management 
under poor natural conditions. 

Class 8. First Prize, W. H. Benstead & Son. An excellent 
plantation of nuts, weU cultivated and clean, about 60 years 
old, free from caterpillar. 

Second Prize, E. C. Golding. Another excellent plantation 
in good condition, caterpiUar in places. 

Jvearly everywhere we went criticism was freely invited; 
in fact one or two competitors informed us they had entered 
solely for that purpose. 

GeneraUy the top fruit growing (Apples, Pears and Cherries) 
was good, but we expected to see much better Black Currant 
and Strawberry growing. As far as we could judge very little 
effort was being made to combat imported fruit by growing choice 
dessert varieties and by improved packing methods; at least 
we were not shown an up-to-date packing house, but we were 
informed that several of the largest growers had not entered. 
Another matter of surprise to us was the preponderance of 
culinary apples over dessert kinds. Apart from Cox and Charles 
Ross we do not appear yet to have produced a prolific, good 
coloured, and good quality dessert apple which we can put up 
against our foreign and colonial competitors in the late autumn, 
winter, and spring. 


Ralph Dixoit, \ ,,. 
F. P. NobbWy.I 
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Report to the Animal Oeneral Meeting, 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEilBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

TTmti’n at 

Botai* Agbicultural Halii, Isijkgton, London, N., 

On WEDNESDAY^ December 12, 1923, ai 2.30 
UesdjezsOup. 

1. The Cotitiea have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the following changes since the Annual 
General Meeting on December 6th, 1922:36 new Gk)vemors (includ* 
ing 11 transferred from the list of Members under By-law 7), 
and 1,008 new Members have joined the Society, and 3 Members 
have been re-instated under By-law 14; whilst the deaths of 
3 Life Grovemors, 7 Governors, 1 Honorary Member, 88 Life 
Members, and 205 Members have been reported. One Governor, 
14 life Members, and 62 Members have been struck off the 
books under By-law 12, owing to absence of addresses; 1 
Governor and 138 Members under By-law 13, for arrears of 
subscription; and 5 Governors and 304 Amual Members 
have resigned. 

2. It is with deep regret that the Council have to report the 
death in August last of Mr. John T. 0. Eadie, who had teen one 
of their number since 1905 as the representative of Derbyshire. 
Mr. Eadie was weU known as a breeder of Shire horses, and ren¬ 
dered useful services to the Society, more especially in connection 
with its visits to Derby in 1906 and 1921. Another whose pass¬ 
ing has to be recorded was Viscount Chaplin, who during his long 
life was a prominent figure in the agricidtural affairs of the 
country. liod Chaplin became a Governor of the Society in 
1870, and for many years served on the Council, holding ofiSce 
as a Vice-President from 1889 to 1907. 

3. Beferenoe has also to be made to the deaths of two other 
gentlemen who were at one time officials of the Society. Sir 
Ernest Clarke, who died in March after a prolonged illness, was 
Secretary of the Society for eighteen years, and, on his retirement 
in 1906, the Council, in recognition of his services, conferred upon 
Mm the Honorary Membership of the Society, Mr. J. Reginald 
JEfaylor, whose death occurred in February, served the Society as 
Surveyor from the time of the Derby Show M1906 until December 
last, when he retired owing to iil-health. 

4. Amongst other Governors and Members whose loss by 
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deaiih the Society has to deplore are His Grace the Duke of 
Somerset, the llarquis of Cholmondeley, the Marquis of Bipon, 

6.C.V.O., the Earl of Camarron, the Earl Farquhar, 

G. C.V.O., the Earl of Plymouth, 6.B.E., C.B., Viscount Portman, 
Lord Biddulph, Lord Hotham, Lord Kiimaird, Lord North- 
bourne, Lord Trevor, the Hon. X. Charles Bothschild, Sir Edward 
Green, Bart., Sir J. W. Kelk, Bart., Sir T. Barrett Leimard, 
Bart., Sir Edmund NuttaU, Bart., Sir M. J. McTaggart Stewart, 
Bart., Brig-Gen, Sir E. C. A. Bewicke-Copley, K.B,E., C.B., 
Sir Thomas Hewitt, K.C., Brig.-Gen. Sir H. "Godfrey Morgan, 

H. B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Sir H. J. Van Sittart Neale, 
K.C.B., Admiral Sir George Neville, K.C.B., C.V.O., Sir Charles 
Scarisbrick, Sir T. T. Shaun, Mr. P. C, Arkwright, Mr. J. Q. 
Barford, Mr. Frank Bibby, 1&. Daniel Bragg, Mr. Henry Bridg¬ 
man, Mr. Hugh Brown, Mr. George Cawston, Mr. C. H. Dixon, 
M,P., Mr. W. Duthie, Mr. Edward Owen Greening, Dr. Vaughan 
Harley, Colonel James F. HoneybaD, Mr. T, M. Jarmain, Mr. 
John Lett, Mr. Ralph C. Palmer, Mr. W. Howard Palmer, Mr. 
R. W. Timmis, Mr. P. N. Webb, Mr. W. B. Whineray, and Mr. 
Joseph G. Williams. 

5. In recognition of his services to agriculture, the Coimcil 
have elected Mr. Charles J. B. Macdonald as an honorary Life 
Governor of the Society, 

Xnrnber o! Governors and Uemters on Register. 

6. The above and other changes brmg the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Register to 13,543, divided 
as follows:— 

294 Annual Governors; 

152 life Governors; 

10,802 Annual Members; 

2,274 Life Members; 

21 Honorary Membera; 


13,543 Total number of Governors and Members, as against 
a total of 13,325 on the Register at the time of the last Annual 
Report. 

Fre^ency. 

7. The Council have unanimously decided to recommend to 
the Annual General Meeting the election of Mr. Ernest Malhews, 
C.V.O., LL.D., of Little Shardeloes, Amersham, Bucks, as Pre¬ 
sident of the Society, to hold office until the Annual Meeting in 
1924. 

Cihaages in Hbs OonnclL 

8. To fill a vacancy in the representation of the Division of 
Shropshire, Mr. E. Craig Tanner has been elected an ordinaiy 
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Member of Council. Mr. J. Howard Howard, who has repre¬ 
sented Bedfordshire on the Council since 1900, has decided 
not to seek re-election. 

Aainaal Blec^n ot CoimciL 

9. The Members of Council who retire by rotation at the 
next Annual General Meeting are those representing the electoral 
districts of Group “ A,** which comprises Northumberland, York¬ 
shire—^North Biding, Lancashire and Me of Man, Cheshire, 
Derby, Northampton, Norfolk, Bedford, Hertford, Middlesex, 
Stafford, Woreeater, Monmouth, Cornwall, Dorset, Hampshire 
and Channel Mands, and Scotland. Governors and Members 
resident in those districts have been communicated with, and the 
usual procedure is being followed for the election or re-election 
of representatives for the divisions concerned. An election is 
also ^king place in the county of Durham, which, owing to its 
increased membership, is now" entitled, under By-law 83, to elect 
one additional reprebentative. 

Dates of flieetjngs ia 

10. The Council will meet upon the following dates in 1924 : 
February 6, March 6, April 2, May 7, June 4, July 2 {General 
Meeting of Governors and ilembers in Leicester showyard), July 
30, November 5, and December 10 (Annual General Meeting at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall). 

aocconts. 

11. Und^ the By-laws, the balance-sheet has to be presented 
for consideration at the Annual Meeting. The Council therefore 
beg to submit the Balance-sheet, with the Statement of Receipts 
and Payments for the year 1922. These Accounts were published 
in VoL 83 of the Joumci issued to Governors and Members 
this year, having been certified as correct by the Auditors 
appointed by the Members and by the professional Accountants 
employed by the Society. 

Xocoma-iaz Appeal. 

12. A demand has been made on the Society for the first 
time in its history from the Revenue authorities to levy income- 
tax on the Show surpluses. Afew years ago the Society appealed 
against the taxation of its income from ordinary sources, and was 
granted an exemption on the ground that its work -was of an 
educational character, and could rightly come under the chari¬ 
table clauses of the Finance Act. The claim now put forward is 
under Schedule D, and the Show is treated as a business. To 
this the Council demur on the following grounds:— 

(1) That the Show is educational in every sense of the word, 
and tfie Society, in bolding its annual exhibition of stock and oi 
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implements, is not carrying on a trade or business, but merely tbe 
intentions of its founders as espressed in the Eoyal Charter 
granted to the Society in 1840. 

(2) Any Show surplus goes to the reserve and the income 
derived from it is used for educational purposes. The members 
of the Society receive no pecuniary gain from any surplus. The 
fact that the Show is exempt from entertainment tax goes to 
prove that its nature is as stated. 

It is not too much to say that but for the educational work 
done by the Society by means of ils exhibitions, British stock 
would not hold the high position in the world that it does at 
present. The Appeal has been duly lodged, and will probably be 
heard during the month of December. Counsel have been en¬ 
gaged, and it is hoped that the Society’s claim for exemption will 
be successful and will result in a final settlement of tbe question. 

KewcasUe Show. 

18. The Town Moor again furnished the site for the showyard 
this year, when the Society for the fifth time went to Kewcastle- 
on-T^e. Exhibits in both the Implement and Stock sections 
made a highly creditable display, though slightly fewer than at 
Cambridge in 1922. H.E.H. The Prince of Wales visited the 
exhibition on two different and on each occasion was 

accorded a most enthusiastic reception by large crowds of 
visitors. Beautiful weather continued for practically the whole 
of the five days, and, although the attendance of 186,610 fell 
short of the total number of visitors to the Show at Newcastle in 
1908, yet the financial result eclipsed that of any former Show. 
It is anticipated that the accounts to be presented to the meeting 
on December 12 will show a surplus of £19,101 Us. 2d. 

At the general meeting held in the showyard, at which His 
Eoyal Highness was present, resolutions of thanks were heartily 
accorded to the Lord Mayor and Corporation and to the Local 
Committee, whose combined efforts md so much to bring about 
this splendid result. 


Visit to Cockle Park. 

14. Opportunity was taken by members attending the Show 
at Newcastle to visit, upon the invitation of the Committee of 
Management, the Agricultural Experiment Station for North¬ 
umberland, at Cockle Park. The party was received by the 
chairman (Alderman Sample) and *Uie members of the ^ekle 
Park Committee, and was taken round the station by Professor 
Gilchrist (who ads as Scientific Director on bdialf of Armstrong 
College}, and his colleagues. The Duke of Portland, the owner 
of CkwldePark, was also present to welcome the party, and a very 
interesting and profitable afternoon was spent at the Station. 
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Fanoers** Milk Compeiitioih 

15. A competition on similar lines to that organized at Man¬ 
chester in 1916 was held in connection with this year’s Show. 
Samples of milk were taken at the receivmg station and analysed 
by the local authorities. The competition was highly appre¬ 
ciated, and proved a success. The Medical Officer of Health of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne states that the results go to prove that, 
although leaving something to be desired, Newcastle can con¬ 
gratulate itself upon having as clean, if not a cleaner, milk 
supply than any other city in the country. 

Plantations and Estate Nurseries. 

16. The coimties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex formed the area 
for the Plantations and Nurseries Competition this year. In the 
twelve classes there were 39 entries, and the Gold Medal offered 
by the Royal English Arboricultural Society for the best plan¬ 
tation was awarded to ilajor E. Alexander, Swift’s Place, 
Cranbrook, 

Orchards and Fruit Plantations. 

17. Fifty-two entries were received in the competition for 
Orchards and Fruit Plantations, the area of which was also 
restricted to Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. The competition, which, 
as last year, was organized in eonjunction with the Federation of 
British Growers, was highly successful. Growers in the coun¬ 
ties named much appreciated the fact that the Society were 
endeavouring to carry out such useful work in a district which 
rarely receives a visit of the Royal Show. 

Show of 19S4. 

18. The Eighty-third Annual Exhibition of the Society will 
be held on land adjoiniDg Abbey Park, Leicester. The laying- 
out of the site of the show-ground, which has reached an advanced 
stage, has provided work during the past two winter seasonsfor 
many ex-&rvice men who otherwise would have been unem¬ 
ployed. 

Prize List 

19. By increasing their grant to the Prize Fund jErom £7,000 
to £10,000 the Society has been able in a large measure to relieve 
the Breed Societies of a burden which they have borne for a 
number of years. The total value of the prizes, including Cups, 
etc., win be nearly £15,000. The Leicestersltoe Agricultural 
Society will not hold their county show next year, and their 
memb^ will receive privileges in connection with the 1924 
Exhibition similar to those enjoyed by members of the parent 
Society, Offers of Champion and other prizes have been 
received from the following :— 
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Shire Horse Society, Clydesdale Horse Society, SaEolk Horse 
Society, British Percheron Horse Society, Himtert)’ Improve¬ 
ment and National Light Horse Breeding Society, National Pony 
Society, Arab Horse Society, Welsh Pony and Cob Society, 
Shetland Pony Stud Book Society, Shorthorn Society, Hereford 
Herd Book Society, Susses Herd Book Society, Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Society, Argentine Aberdeen-Angus Association, Dun and 
Belted GaHoway Cattle Breeders* Association, Dairy Shorthorn 
Association, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association, Devon 
Cattle Breeders’ Societj’, South Devon Herd Book Society, 
Longhorn Cattle Society, Red Poll Cattle Society, Blue Albion 
Cattle Society, British Friesian Cattle Society, English Guernsey 
Cattle Society, English Jersey Cattle Society, Mifiand Counties 
Jersey Gub, EnghSi Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, Co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Society, British Goat Society, Orford Dovn 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, Southdown Sheep Society, Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, Wiltshire 
or Western Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, Ryeland Flock 
Book Society, Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society, lincoln 
Long-Wool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Leicester Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, Wen- 
sleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Cotswold Sheep 
Society, Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Society, Black Welsh 
Sheep Breeders’Association, National Pig Breeders’ Association, 
British Berkshire Society, Large Black Kg Society, Gloucester¬ 
shire Old Spots Pig Society, Lincolnshire Curly Coated Pig 
Breeders’ Association, Cumberland Pig Breeders’ Association, 
Wessex Saddleback Pig Society, Essex Pig Society, Long White 
Lop-Eared Pig Society. 

In the Poidtry section special Prizes are being contributed by 
the Dorking Gub, Sussex Poultry Gub, Columbian Wyandotte 
Gub, BritiSi Bh<^e Island Red Gub, Barred Plymouth Rock 
Gub, Bufi Plymouth Rock Gub, Indian Runner Duck Gub. 

Closisg of Entilfls. 

Intending exhibitors at Leicester are reminded that the 
latest date for receiving entries of horses, cattle, goats, sheep 
and pigs is May 1st. Entries of Produce close on May 20th; 
entries of Poul^ close on May 31st. 

Applications for space in the Implement, etc.. Department 
must be made not later than March 20th. 

Schedules and entry forms will be ready for issue early in 
the New Year. 

Beductxoa of Charges for Space. 

20. The Council do not propose to make any reduction in the 
fees charged for the exhibition of articles of a non-agricultural 
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character either in shedding or open ground, but for agricultural 
articles they have decided to reduce the charges as follows:— 
High Shedmng, from £1 to 12s. 6d, per foot; Special Shedding, 
from 17s. 6d. to 12a. 6d. per foot; Ordinary Shedding, from 8a. 
to 6a. per foot; and Machinery-in-Motion Shedding, from £1 to 
15a. per foot. 

Collection of British Wools. 

21. With the collaboration of the various Flock Book Socie¬ 
ties, the Council have been able to arrange with the authorities 
of the University of Leeds to make an investigation into the 
spinning and manufacturing possibilities of wools from repre¬ 
sentative breeds of British idieep. Prof. Barker, of the Univer¬ 
sity’s Textile Department, has undertaken to manufacture 
various samples of cloth from different wools sent to him, and it 
is proposed that these, with a number of ffeeces be has also 
received, should form the material for demonstrations to be 
given by him in a special pavilion in the sbowyard at Leicester 
next July. 

Bailway Facilities. 

22. Endeavours have been made, both individually by the 
Society and in conjunction with other bodies, to obtain for Mem¬ 
bers the privflege granted by railway companies before the war 
of travelling to and from the Show at reduced rates; but, so far, 
the representations made to the Eaffway Clearing House have 
been unsuccessful. 

JTolzii Cosunittee oi British live Stock Breeders. 

23. A Joint Committee of British live Stock Breeders has 
been formed, and the Society has guaranteed a certain sum 
towards its funds. The object of the Committee is to secure 
fair and reasonable rates from railway companies for all kinds 
of live stock and for agricultural show traf&o. The Committee 
appear by Counsel before the Bailway Bates Tribunal when 
the rates affecting transport of animals are under discussicm. 

Show o! 1925. 

24. In 1926, as announced in last year’s report, the Show will 
take place at Chester. 


Judges for Asgentizuu 

25. The Argentine Bural Society again requested the Council 
to appoint judges to officiate at their Show held at Palermo in 
Septmber. The following gentlemen accepted the Society’s 
invitation and proceeded to South America:— 

Shorthorn Cattle —Capi. J. MacGilhvray, Galrossie, Nigg, Boes-ahiie. 
Berefcvd CoUUe —^Percy E. Bradstock, Free Town, Tarrmgton, Hero- 
ford* 
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Aberdeen-Angus OaitU —^P. Strachan, East Town, Tarland, Aberdeon- 
shire. 

Pigs —George Will, The Farm, Crichton Ilo>al, Bumfnes. 

Shire Horses and Lineoln Sheep—Hsxry Spilman, Ejimington Tale, 
Bametby, Lines. 


Chemical Beparimeni 

26. There has been a very marked falling off in the number of 
samples submitted by Members for chemical analysis. Not only 
has the improvement shown in 1922 not been maintained, but 
the numbers have fallen below the 448 of 1921, reaching, in 
1923, 394 only. For this there does not appear to be any ade¬ 
quate reason beyond the prevailing depression in agriculture and 
the desire to save expense. The one direction in which an in¬ 
crease in samples sent has been seen is in regard to the liming of 
land, a point that has often been urged. It would appear that 
attention has veiy rightly been given to this, and the results of 
analyses of different samples of lime, chalk, &;c., indicate how 
necessaiy it is to take care as to the quality of what is supplied. 
A fair number of samples of soil have again been submitted, and 
in not a few of these the need of liming has been brought out. 
Basic slag as a rule has been found to be of guaranteed quality, 
and the important matter of fineness of grinc^g is now generally 
attended to. Indeed, in aU cases where raw phosphatio minerals 
are concerned it has been established that fineness of grinding 
is essential to their profitable employment. Several samples of 
hops, dried in different ways, have been sent for examination, 
the general result beiog to show that the method of diyiug by 
hot-air kilns is superior to drying over open-fire kilns, hops pre¬ 
pared by the latter method always being hkely to show some 
quantity of arsenic present. 

FeriOlsers and Feeding Sta& Act 

27. At length the representations of this Society and of other 
agricultural b^es have borne fruit in the forming, by the Miuis- 
tiy of Agriculture, of a Departmental (kxmmittee to inquire into 
the desirability or otherwise of amending the present A^. This 
Conunittee, eff which the Sodety’s consultmg chemist is a 
member, h^ already begun its sittings, and the Society has been 
asked to send a representative to express its views on this im¬ 
portant but much-delayed subject. 

Botanical Bepacimeai. 

28. The year’s work has been without any features of especial 
interest, and no unusual inquiries have received in the 
Botanical Deparfment. The number of samples of seeds re¬ 
ceived for testmg shows a slight falling off, but the diminurion 
has not been as great as might have be^ expected as the result 
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of the passing of the Seeds Act. The character of the seed tested, 
however, has changed, for comparatively few of the samples 
were of purchased seed, the great majority consisting of home¬ 
grown cereals and clovers. Plant diseases have not proved 
unduly troublesome this season, with the exception of mosaic 
disease and leaf-curl in potatoes. An explanation for this is 
probably to be found in the faflure to secure a change of seed. 
The pests of fruit trees formed a large proportion of the inquiries, 
and of cereals a singularly small one. Weeds for identification 
have again been sent in numerously, l^lany, as was the case last 
season, were from recently sown grass-lmxd, their abundance 
suggesting—^probably wrongly—^that the seed sown had been far 
from pure. There has been an increased interest taken in the 
choice of varieties of several of the more important crops, and 
the inquiries indicate a tendency to make more use of autumn 
planting for both oats and barley. 

Zoological Depaitmeni. 

29. The salient feature of the year as regards this Department 
has been the prevalence of aphis attacks on all kinds of crops, 
and 1923 will certainly be looked back upon as the aphis year. 
In other respects the work of the Department has been somewhat 
imeventful, and many pests of usual occurrence were practicaJly 
absent or only injurious in a minor degree. This was especially 
true of the com pests, frit-fly, for example, so prevalent in 1922, 
doing comparatively little Imrm during the past season. 

The majority of the inquiries receiv^ had reference to insects 
injurious to orchard trees and hush fruit. Few forest pests were 
notified, but several axiimal parasites were sent for identification 
and advice. 


Animal BiSCSSCI^ 

30. During the year there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of conirined outbreaks of anthrax and swine fever, 
but a slight reduction in the outbreaks of parasitiG mange m 
horses and sheep scab. Contrary to expectation, a few out¬ 
breaks of glanders have occurred since the end of 1^ year, and 
a serious recrudescence of foot-and-mouth disease set in in 
August. In the first six months of the year 26 outbreaks had 
bem confirmed, and during the following three monihs over 160 
outbreaks occurred, distributed over 20 counties. The sequence 
of the outbreaks indicates that a considerable proportion were 
caused by a local dissemination of the infection in areas where 
the disease had broken out, hut many others appear to have 
had an independent origin in virus introduced fiom abroad by 
some undiscovered means. No case of rabies has been reported 
during the year. 
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Sheep Scab. 

31. On June 30 came into operation the Sheep Scab Order of 
1923. This Order directly requires sheepoTOers to take such 
steps from time to time as are reasonably practicable to secure 
that their sheep are free from sheep scab. Occupiers of farms 
or holdings on which sheep are kept and owners of sheep kept on 
common land are liable, in case of failure to take such steps as 
above mentioned, to a fine of £20, or if the offence is in respect of 
more than four sheep to a filne of £5 for each animal, or in certain 
cases to imprisonment. In the case of proceedings instituted on 
or after July 1, 1924, in any case where sheep scab is found 
the burden of proving that the Order has been complied 
with will rest upon the person charged, and not upon the 
prosecutor. 

The imposition of a minimum penalty, as originally contem¬ 
plated, could not be enforced without fresh legislation, and in the 
opinion of the lliiluiister of Agriculture it is not desirable to delay 
longer the issue of an Order which it vras considered would be 
effective under the existing provision of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts as regards the imposition of penalties. 

S.S. "Hatimgioxi” Incideni 

32. The Council had brought to theii* notice in March an 
occurrence which, but for the prompt action of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, might have caused a most serious outbreak of 
disease in this country. It is understood that the steamer 
Hartington left Monte Video with a cargo of flour and feeding- 
stuffs, having also on board 250 cattle and 1,000 sheep. A few 
days after sailing, foot-and-mouth disease broke out, and the 
cattle were thrown overboard. When the boat reached Ant¬ 
werp, nothing was said regarding the cattle or the outbreak of 
dise^e, and the captain was given a clean bill of health. A 
Belgian official, however, thought there was something su^icious 
about the cargo, as he noticed that the ship’s manifest ^owed 
that it had carried cattle and sheep; and, as the boat was com¬ 
ing to London, he wrote to Sir Stewart Stockman, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, about it. Unfortunately, Sir Stewart did not 
receive that letter until after the ship had reached London and 
had discharged part of her cargo. Immediatdiy he heard of it 
he sent an inspector to the docks and also notified the Customs 
authorities, who were little inclined to think that such a thing 
had happened; but eventually the captain had to adnoit the 
facts. To avoid detection the i^p’s decks had been washed, and 
part of the manure and urine of the animals had penetrated the 
holds and infected the cargo. The Ministxy of Agriculture 
immediately held up the whole of the feeding stulb that had been 
dischaiged. 
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33. On the recommendation of the Vetermary Committee, the 
following resolution was passed by the Council and sent to the 
Minibtry of Agriculture:— 

“ The Council of the Eoyal Agricultural Society of Eng¬ 
land have heard with grave concern of the occurrence of the 
S.S, Hartingfon disembarking a cargo of flour and middlings 
in the Port of London which had been contaminated whilst 
on board by cattle and sheep infected by foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

“ In view of the fact that the amendment of the Diseases 
of Animals Bill is now under consideration, the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England urge that a regu¬ 
lation should be inserted into the Bifi to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of any recurrence of such incident, and respectfully 
suggests that no grain, offals from cereals, or other cattle 
food shall be permitted into Great Britain off a ship which 
has during the ninety days previons carried cattle, sheep, or 
pigs from a country in* which foot-and-mouth disease is 
endemic. 

“ The Council desire to take this opportunity of expressing 
their appreciation of the vigilance and prompt action of the 
Ministry’s officiaL in dealing ^ith the danger arising from 
the cargo of the s s. Hadin0onJ* 

The Council were subsequently informed that the Ministry, 
in consultation with the Customs authorities, were taking steps 
which would, it was hoped, prevent a repetition of such an 
occurrence. 

Export of Horses. 

34. A resolution in the following terms was endorsed by the 
Council at their meeting in April:— 

‘‘ The Veterinary Committee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England recommend the Council of the Society to 
strongly oppose any interference with the present regula¬ 
tions governing the export of horses as embodied in the 
Order of the Ministry of Agriculture dated the 21st Decem¬ 
ber, 1921, and entitled the Exportation and Transit of 
Horses, Asses and Mules Order of 1921, which are proving 
effective in their operation. 

** In the event of any attempt being made to impose a 
tax upon horses exported they pledge themselves to oppose 
such attempt by all the means in their power, as it would 
prove most detrimental to the horse-breeding industry of 
the country.** 

Importation of Breeding Cattle. 

36. The proposal of the Minister of Agriculture to lay on the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament an Order authorising the 
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importation of breeding animals from Canada (in addition to 
store cattle, the importation of which is now permitted by 
Act of Parliament) has been considered on more than one occasion 
during the past twelve months. Resolutions of protest against 
such action have been passed by the Council, who are of opinion 
that the introduction of breeding animals would be most detri¬ 
mental to the live stock of Great Britain. 

Export oi British Live Stock. 

36. At the end of 1922, the Council resolved to form a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of representatives of the R.A.S.E., the National 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, the National Pig Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, and the National Council of Pig Breeders and Feeders, to 
consider the whole question of the present live stock import 
regulations of the Brixish Dominions overseas and foreign 
countries, with a view to drawing up a de&nte scheme and 
approaching the representatives of those Governments to obtain 
more favourable conditions for the exportation of British stock. 
This Joint Committee has drawn up a Memorandum embodying 
what may be termed an ideal code of regulations which might 
with safety be adopted by all the importing countries, and wMch 
would at the same time remove some of the restrictions by which 
the export trade in British live stock is handicapped at the 
present time. Copies of this Memorandum have been submitted 
to the representatives of the various Dominions and foreign 
countries. 


Beseacch ComioiUee. 

37. Investigations now in progress under the auspices of the 
Research Committee set up year include experiments on the 
feeding value and improvement of pasture in Leicestershire and 
Yorkshire ; two Silage experiments—one, clamp under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur .^os, at Cambridge; and another, 
tower, under the supervision of Mr, A. W. Oldershaw, in East 
Suffolk; two series of Pig Feeding Experiments—one by Prof. 
T. B. Wood, at Cambridge; and the other by Dr. Crowther, at the 
Harper-Adams Agriculteral College; Yield Trials on Oa^, con¬ 
duced by the National Institute of Agricultural Botany; and 
also experiments on Cereals, more particularly Malting Barleys, 
at the Norfolk Agricultural Station. Reports will be presented 
in due course when the experiments arc completed. Heads of 
Agricultural Colleges and Research Stations attended, by invita¬ 
tion, a special meeting in October, and gave the Research 
Committee the benefit of their advice regarding future work. 

A leaflet has been prepared by Professors Biffen, Gilchrist, 
Somerville and Stapledon giving the results of present knowledge 
on the subject of laying down land to grass under different 
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conditions of soil and climate. It is hoped that the leaflet will 
be ready to be distributed with this report. 

38. The Council desire to acknowledge the kind assistance 
of Mr. Arthur Holgate in placing his farm at their disposal and 
bearing the expense of the grass-land experiment in Yorkshire, 
and the generosity of Sir. A. E. Marsh in providing a sum of 
£1,000 for Pig Feeding Experiments. 

Visit to Cambridge. 

39. On August 1 a number of Members of Council and Gover¬ 
nors paid a visit to Cambridge, where opportunity was afforded 
for the party to inspect the experimental work being carried out 
at the School of Agriculture and the National Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Botany. 

Medal for Agricultural Research. 

40- Reference was made in last year’s report to the renewal 
of the offer of the Society’s Gold Medal for an essay or monograph 
giving evidence of original research on any agricultural subject 
or any of the cognate agricultural sciences. This year two 
monographs have been submitted. 

Bistnbntioa and Prices of Agricultural Prodnce. 

41. In response to an invitation to the Society, evidence has 
been given before the Departmental Committee on the Distri¬ 
bution and Prices of Agricultural Produce by Lord Bledislce on 
l^lilk and Milk Products, and by Mr. John Evens regarding 
Cereals, Flour, and Bread. 

Bylaws and Standing Orders. 

42. A special Committee has been appointed to consider and 
report on the question of the By-laws and Standing Orders for 
the procedure at Council and other meetings. 

Swedish Agxicnltnral Show. 

43- A party of British agriculturists, at the invitation of the 
Swedish Government, visited the agricultural show held at 
Gothenburg last June in connection with the Exhibition and 
Fair held in commemoration of the 300th anniversary of the 
city’s foundation. Mr. Alfred Mansell and Sir Douglas Newton 
attended this show as representing the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. 


Queen Victoria Gifts. 

44. A contribution of £140 has been made by the Trustees of 
the Queen Victoria Gifts Fund to the Royal Agricultural !fene- 
volent Institution for the present year. 
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Cattle Pathology Medals. 

45. In the competitive examination for the Society's prizes 
for cattle pathology, the Silver Medal vras this year gained by ilr. 
L. E. Perkins, 141 Qarence Avenue, Xorthampton; and the 
Bronze Medal by Mr. E. B. D. Hall, Chafford House, Fordcombe, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


National Diploma in Agricnltnre. 

46. At the Twenty-fourth Annual Examination held at the 
University of Leeds from April 4 to 12, ninety candidates 
were successful in gaining the National Diploma in Agricul¬ 
ture. See list on pp. 327 to 329. 

National Diploma fa Dairying. 

47. The Twenty-eighth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in Dairying was held at the University College and 
British Dairy Institute, Heading, for English students, from 
September 7 to 15, and at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kil¬ 
marnock, for Scottish candidates, from September 21 to 29. 
Seventy-two candidates were examined at the English Centre, 
of whom forty-seven satisfied the Examiners, six reaching the 
Honours standard. Forty-eight candidates presented them¬ 
selves at the Scottish Centre, of whom thirty-seven passed, 
including five with honours. lists on pp. 332 and 333. 

Congratulations to The Duke o! York. 

48. At their meeting on January 31, the Council tcok the 
opportunity to congratulate H.R.H. The Duke of York, who 
was President of the Society last year, on the occasion of his 
betrothal and approaching marriage to Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon. 

By Order of the Council, 

T. B. TUHNER, 

Secretary, 

16 BxnFosD Squabe, 

Loxdox, W.C. 

November, 1923. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

I.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE t\\t:nty-fourth examination for 

THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Held at Leeds, April 4 to 12, 1923. 

1. The Tweniy-fototh Examination for the NATi03ffAL 
DiPLoacA ET Agricttltuee was, by the courtesy of the authori¬ 
ties, held at the UniTersity of Leeds, from the 4th to the 12th 
Apiil last. 

2. The subjects of Examination were Ptactical Agriculture 
(two papers), Farm Machinery and Implements, Land Surveying 
and Farm Buildings, Agricultural CShemistiy, Agricultural 
Botany, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agricultural Zoology, and 
Veterinary Science. The whole nine papers could be taken at 
one time, or a group of any three, four or five in one year and the 
remaining group in the year following. Candidates taking the 
whole Examination in one year who fafied in not more than three 
subjects, and candidates takdng a second group who failed in not 
more than two subjects, were allowed to appear again for those 
subjects only next year. Candidates failing in one or two sub¬ 
jects of a first group of not less than four, ox in a single subject 
of a group of three, were permitted to take those subjects again 
in conjunction with the second group. 

Under a Regulation which came into force this year, all can¬ 
didates, before sitting for the Practical Agriculture papers, must 
produce evidence of possessing a practical biowledge of Agri¬ 
culture obtained by residence on a farm for a period or periods 
covering a complete year of farming operations. 

3. Two hundred and four candidates presented themselves, 
as compared with 252 last year. Thirteen candidates took the 
whole Examination, 118 who had previously passed in certain 
subjects appeared for the remaining portion, and the other 
73 candidates came up for a first group of subjects. 

4. As the result of the Examination, the following 90 candi¬ 
dates were successful in obtaining the Diploma, the first three 
with Honours. The names of the other Diploma-winners are in 
alphabetical order 
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Diplonva with Honours. 

1st. DougIl&s Huntes Findlay, Glasgow University and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

2nd. Edmund Whtetaeee, Jnr., Harris Institute, Preston. 

3rd, William Edwabd Cole, University College, Reading. 

Diploma, 

Cabl ilAJRCUS AndebaON, Harris Institute, Pre&ton. 
fToHN Aschibald, Midland xlgricultural College, Sutton Bonington, 
Loughborough. 

Reginald Austen, Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. 
Peecy Walteb Bailey, Midland Agricultural College. 

George Steevens Bakee, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 
George James Eeio Bowl, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Philip Tom Stanbuby Beooe, S.E. Agricultural College. 

Hugh Stuart Camebon, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Kewton 
Abbot, Devon. 

William Hdney Cashmoee, Cambridge University. 

Frank Coulter, Leeds University. 

HuoH Brock Cowell, Cambridge University. 

George Davidson, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 
Harold Benjamin Davies, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
ilATTHEW Alexander Mure Dickie, Glasgow Unit ersity and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Duncan, Midland Agricultural College. 

William John Duncan, East of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Edinburgh. 

John Ellis, Aberdeen University. 

Alexander Brown Fisher, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
George King Forster, Harris Institute, Preston. 

WnuAM Frederick Francis, University College, Aberystwyth. 
Frances Ann Michie Garden, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Bryce Blaze Garven, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Alan Charles Golding, University College, Reading. 

Peter Gorrie, East of Scotland College of A^culture. 

Herbert Barcham Green, Seale Hayne A^cultural College. 

Irwin James Hankatoed, Seale Ha 3 me AgricultursJ College. 

John James MitjjER Hannah, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Ronald Percy Hawkins, Leeds University. 

Fred Stark Hempseed, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Frank Robert Horne, Seale Ha 3 me Agricultural Colley. 

John Hoyland, Leeds University. 

Donald Somerville Hudson, Midland Agricultural College. 
Howell Powell Isaac, University College, Aberystwj^th, 

L. Ewart James, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Richard Glynjie Jones, University CoUe^, Ahetystwyth. 
Alexander Lambze, West ox Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Frederick Lawton, Midland Agricultural College. 

BUrold Alered Lbfper, S.E. Agricultural College, 

Vincent Lzversagb, Harper Adams A^cultural College. 

James Vincent Lochrie, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Joseph Lyons, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

William McCubbin, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Ian Sosierled Macdonald, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
John McGregor, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agneul- 
tural College. 

Roderick David MacKay, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
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Kenneth McKenzie, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

IjESLte David Christie McLees, Glasgow University and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

Jasees L. McWhinnet, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

David Ogilvy Marshall, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Robert Smith Marshall, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Thomas Martlew, University College, Reading. 

William Alan Martyn, Harper Adams A^icultural College. 
Alexander >Iatheson, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Gerald Patrick Levallin Miles, S.E. A^cultural College. 

Philip Dennis Morcom, Seals Hayne Agricultural College. 

Godfset F. V. Morgan, Seale Hayne Agricidtural College 
Gwilym Trevor Morgan, University College, Aberystwjiih. 

William John Moyse, Seale Hayne Ag^cultural College. 

Alexander F. R. Kisbet, Gla^ow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Arthtr Xoble, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Bernard Korcboss, Leeds Uniwrsity. 

Leonard John Packham, Royal College of Science, Dublm. 

Robert Thomas Paterson, Glasgow Univerrity and West of Scotland 
Agricultural CoUego. 

William Cecil Paterson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Alexander Paton, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agricul¬ 
tural College. 

John Thomas Pearson, University College, Reading. 

Christopher Fell Poeteoxts, Armstrong College, Xewcastle-upon- 
T>ne. 

Albert Wyub Punter, University College, Reading. 

Eric Rea, University College, Beading. 

Hugh A. 0. Beid, Ea^t of Scotland College of ..Agriculture. 

Secbetan Rhys-Wtlt.tams, Midland Agriculture College. 

John Campbell Riddell, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Randolph Alan Robbins, University College, Reading. 

Eric Scatchard, Leeds Univeisity. * 

David Ebenezer Simpson, East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 
Herbert Charles Starey, Harper Adams Agriculture College. 
Ernest Brownson Stevenson, 3£idland Agriculture College. 

John Strang, West of Scotland Agriceture Colley. 

Frederick Kewman Tanner, Harper Adams Agriculture College. 
James DALGLEibH Turnbull, East of Scotland College of Agriceture. 
Henry James Tyreman, Seale Hayne Agiiceture College. 

Leslie John Walker, Harper Adams Agricetural College. 

John Paton Walters, Seee Hajme Agriculture College. 

George William Humphrey Webb, Harper Adams Agricetural 
College. 

William John Will, Glasgow University. 

John William W^oodcock, Leeds University. 

Charles Wormald, Leeds University. 

5, Twenty-three of the candidates appearing for a second 
group of subjects failed in not more than two, and these will be 
pennitted to take again nest year the papers in which they 
failed; if then successful in passing they will be awarded the 
National Diploma. 

6. Of the 73 candidates appearing for a first group of subjects, 
the 38 whose names are given below succeeded in passing and 
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will therefore be permitted, subject to the Regulations, to take the 
remaining subjects at next year's Examination. 

David Thain Adam, North of Scotland College of Agriculture, Aber¬ 
deen. 

John Ernest B \eer, Seale HajTie Agricultural College, Newton Abbot. 
Austen Stansfield Barker, Leeds University. 

Abram Beoadfoot, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agricul¬ 
tural College. 

Hugh Calderwood, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Boger Clough, Seale Haj*ne Agricultural College. 

Gordon Cowan, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

George Dunlop Davidson, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Oscar William Henry Farrar, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Elizabeth Helen Margaret Farrzes, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Leonard Walbanee Furness, Midland Agricultural College. 

Alan Vernon Gxbbeisd, University College, Beading. 

John Gillies, West of Scotland Agricultu^ College. 

David Wilson Henderson, West of Scotland Agmultural College. 
Harry Candler Hunt, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Vida Helen Lamb, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Bial Lee, Leeds University. 

Clement Whitworth Lini^y, Leeds University. 

James Lymburn, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Bobert Gordon Maofarlane, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Alexander Stewart McKinnon, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Gavin MacNezlage, West of Scotland A^cultiual College. 
Archibald McVicar, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Agnes Adam Metklr, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
William Ewart Josfs Milton, University College, Aberystwyth. 
Cyril S. Morris, Seale Hayne Agriculture College. 

John Cochran Muir, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

William Allan Porter, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Francis Andrew Bobb, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Thomas Bonald Shaxson, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
I^Iargaret May Speedy, East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 
Arthur Lesub Stichland, University Colley, Beading. 

Stanley B. Sumicers, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Bichard Walker Thompson, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Agnes Brodie Thornxey, West of Scotland A^cultural College. 
William Edward Watson, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Frsderxch Charles White, University College, Beading. 

Cecil Samuel Gill Worthington, Leeds University. 

7. Twenty-seven of the unsuccessful candidates vFho sat for a 
first group of subjects failed in one or two, which, subject to the 
Begiilations, they will be permitted to tak:e again next year in 
conjunction with the second group. 

8. The Beports of the Examiners in the diSerent subjecta 
are appended:— 
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Pbactical AOBICUI.TUKE. (First Paper, 300 Marks* Second Paper, 
300 Marks.) Prof. Wm. Somerville, MA., D.Sc., Wm. Bruce, 
M.A., B.Sc., and G. H. Garrad, X.D.A. 

The examiners in Agrieultnre have to report that the standard of preparation on the 
part of candidates appears to be mnoh the same as in previous years. In their opixdon there 
IS evidence of failure on the pact of Colleges to give instruction in the fundamental principles 
of Field Ikperiment work. Bat a more serious ondssion is neglect to bring before students 
the main results of the Rothamsted Experiments, which, in the opinion of the examiners, 
should be within the knowledge of all candidates for such an examinatton as this. There 
was clear evidence that the pnictical training of many of the English candidates was distinctly 
weak, particularly in arable farming. 

Fab3c Macbxsteby and ImpIiBmekts. (200 Marks.) Prof. B. Stan¬ 
field, M.lzist.C.E. 

Most of the 101 candidates who were examined in farm machinery and implements 
answered the questions in a satisfactory manner, and there was a dKtinct Improvement as 
compared with previous examinations. There is no doubt that the principle of action and 
working of agricultural machinery and implements has received special attention, bat in this 
respect it was evident that nincb of the information has been obtained from text-books, 
and not from actual working experience; it is most desiralle that the candidates should 
have an opportunity of carrying out expmmenta with en^nes, etc., in general use on most 
farms, ^me of the candidates were weak in questions involving simple calculations, and it 
was clear from the answers in the oral examination that very little instruction had been 
^ven in the more elementary phytical laws; this is a matter that shonid receive serious 
attention in the fnture. 


Land Steveyino and Faem Bitildings. (100 Marks.) Edward 
Walford, F.S.I. 

Generally speaking, candidates tii med a better and more accurate knowledge in surveying 
than in elemeutory building. The Utter papers, and the rd ra.tf especially, brought out 
on entire lack of any sort of practical knowledge, with very few exceptions. The subject 
appeared to ha\e been crammed from a few college lectures, the teaching in which did not 
always appear to be of the best. On the whole there were not many really bad papers, though 
really good ones were scarce. 

iSome candidates again handicapped themselves fhrongh not bringing the required scales, 
or through not reading the questions carefully. 


Agbiculweax. Cbeuxsxet. (300 Marks.) Sir John Bussell, D.Sc., 
F.B.S., and J. F. Tocher, D.Sc. 

The candidates tbls year showed tigus of better preparation than before. There is still, 
however, some weakness in regard to the more element^ parts of the subject, and we still 
find candidates who had prepared acetamide and other org^c substances in the laboratory 
and at the same time did not understand the gnaraatea on which potassic and phosphatic 
manures are sold. 

Several candidates showed a bek of information regarding feeding stuffs. While most 
candidates knew how to find the price per food unit a feeding stuff, many were unable to 
the term ” food unit.** 

Other candidates h nd never been on an experimental fiHTo, althoui^ In at one 

there was a farm attached to the Institution at which the students had been taught. Zn 
spite of these defeeb*, however, it is satisfactory to note that the candidates were on the wh<fie 
better prepared than In the two or three preceding years. 


AGBicuiiTUEAZt BoTANY- (300 Maj*ks.} Prof. John Percival, Sc.D. 

The average marks obtained in this subject were good, but many candidates gave evidence 
both in the paper and the oral examination, of a low standard of instruction on the practical 
tide. 

Many had never examined ears of rye, barley, wild oat^ or the fiowers, fruits and seeds of 
most of the common farm weeds. 

While most were able to give correct names to the specimens of grasses, they were unable 
to give any intelligible account of the diagnostic characters of the grass inflorescences, and 
few gave accurate descriptions of the seedlings of mangel, carrot, red dover and other common 
farm plants. 

The biennial crops (e.g., turnips, mangel, cabbage) were only known to most In the first 
year of their growth, the stems and leaves devdoped in the second year, with the inflorescences, 
flowers and frnita, never having been seen. 

Knowledge of the fundamental physiological processes of plants was often hazy, respira¬ 
tion being confused with carbon assimilation, and nitrification with nitrogen-fixation. 

More time tiiouid be devoted to practical work in this subject than appears to be done 
at most oentres ubexe the candidates are trained. 
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AgbiculturaIi BooK-KEEPixa. (200 Marks.) C. S. Ondn, M.A. 

Tbe genera} ayerai^ of the ivork done is tliis paper was distinctly good, and it evident 
that the subject of tarm accountancy is recaivins more attention. Very few candidates 
showed any I ic\ of knowledge of principles and most of those who lost marks did so through 
carelessness, bad arithmetic or slowness. 

AoBicfCLTUBAJu ZooLO&T. (200 Matks.) John Rennie, D.Sc. 

The percentage of passes may be regarded aa, on the whole, satisfactory. About one-fourth 
of the candidates obtained 75 per ceuc or o\er, but an almost equal number aere near the 
border line, and the proportion of passes at this level uas too high. Deficiencies were in 
great xueabure due to the following causes: The standard of knowledge of systematic entomo¬ 
logy was too elementary and not up to that prescribed in the sj lUbus. Too many candidates 
came forward without practi-^l experience of field problems, even in a limited degree, and 
this was reiiected in their suggestions for control measures which in mtany cases were notably 
impracticable. The incluaion of field demonstrations In the courses of instruction, wherever 
practical le, is strongly recommended. 

Vetbbinary SciENcas. (200 Marks.) Prof. Sir Joha McFadvean, 
M.B., B.Sc., aM. 

The standard of kxmwledge displayed by the candidates was fairly satisfactory, and only 
about 20 per cent of them foiled to obtain pass marks. 


9. The thanks of the Board are a^ain due to the authorities 
of the University of .Leeds, for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Great Hall and other rooms of the University at the 
Board's disposal for the Examination; and to the Examiners, 
for the care and attention they bestowed upon the written answers 
to the papers set, and upon the viva voce examination. 

ERi5EST 1L4THEWS, 

Chairman, 

le Bedford Squsoe, London, W.C.I. 

April, 1923. 


n.— REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1923 . 

1. The Twenty-eighth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying was, by the 
courtesy of the Authorities, held for English candidates at the 
University College and British Dairy Institute, Reading, from 
September 7 to 15; and for Scottish candidates at the Dairy 
School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, from September 21 to 29- 

2 . Seventy-two candidates presented themselves at the 
English Centre. Of these, sixty appeared for the first time, 
while the other twelve, having fail^ last year in a portion of 
the examhaation, were permitted to take that portion again 
on the present occasion. Six candidates attained the “ Honours ” 
standard and forty-one others were awarded the Diploma:— 
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E^^gush Centre. 

Diploma with Honours. 

1. Edwabp Capstick, British Dairy Institute, Reading. 

2. AiLEEy Mabjobhj Datidson, British Dairy Institute. 

3. William Ed'ward Cole, British Dairy Institute. 

4. Bsias John Fbiob^er, British Dai^ Institute. 

5. John Cecil William Simms, British Dairy Institute. 

6. Bessie Wall, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College, Kingston, 

Derby. 


Diploma, 

Agnes Doeothy Ainslie, British Dairy Institute. 

M. Bsatkcce Abcheb, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College. 
Laubence Henby BEAiam, Brit^h Dairy Institute. 

Millicent Nellie Blackman, British Dairy Institute. 

Geoege Handle Blackseaw, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Frances Beege, British Dairy Institute. 

Winifred Marian Cooke, British Dairy Institute. 

WiNiTRED Cox, British Dairj" Institute. 

Alice Davies, British Dairy Institute, and East Anglian Institute 
of AgricTilture. 

Annie Davies, British Dairy Institute. 

Mary Wyatt Earle, British Dairy Institute. 

Marjorie Edith Fenton, British Dairy Institute. 

Mary Fielding, Lancs C.O. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 
Phyllis West Firth, Lancs C.C. Dairj'^ School. 

Alan Verb Blagden Foster, Midland A^cultural & Dairj'' College. 
Beryl Garrard, Studley College, Warwickshire, 

Gwen Glynn-Jones, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Hobebt Joseph Hinton, Briti^ Dairy Institute. 

Edith Margaret Jones, British Dairy Institute. 

Euzabeth B. MgTcbk, British Dc^ Institute. 

Margxtebitb Olive Marshall, British Dairy Institute. 

Gwilym Trevor Morgan, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
W. Donald Moss, Dsury School, Kilmarnock, and British Dairy 
Institute. 

Margaret Frances Nowell, Briti^ Dairy Institute. 

John Mosley Peck, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College. 

Alice H. Pilkington, Lancs C.O. Dairy School 
Christopher Fell Pobteoxjs, British Dairy Institute. 

Albert Wylie Ptnter, British Dairy Institute. 

Eric Hea, British Daiiy Institute. 

Nbsta Cooke Roberts, British Dairy Institute. 

Lucy Mary Simpson, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Jack Solomon, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College. 

Ernest Brownson Stevenson, Midland Agricizltural & Dairy 
College, 

BEKNA3EtD Edgar SwAiN, Midland A^cultural & Dairy College. 
Lily Jane Swinnebton, British Dairy Institute. 

Hhona Margaret Tabor, Lancs C.O. Dairy School. 

Ina Muriel Boilbau Vincent, Lancs 0.0. Dairy School. 

Charles Robert Matthew Webb, Midland Agricultuxal & Dairy 
College. 

Dorothy Whtxtingham, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Ebnest a. G. Wiggins, Midland Agricultural & Dairy College. 
Eileen Graham; Woodcock, Lancs C.C. Dairy SchooL 
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3. At the Scottish Centre there were forty-eight candidates. 
Forty of these took the whole examination; and eight who 
had previously passed part of the examination were allowed 
to appear this year for the remaining portion. Thirty-seven 
candidates succeeded in satisfying the Examiners, five of 
them gaining the Diploma with Honours:— 

Scottish Centre. 

Diploma with Honours, 

1. CmroKD Dent Oxley, Wellow House, Wellow, near Bath. 

2. John Algie, Troyholm, Him, Argyllshire. 

3. John McGbegob, Lesserlinn, Lanark. 

4. Rodebxck David Maceay, Meuyfield, Carluke. 

5. Hebbebt Babcham Gbeen, The Godlands, Maidstone, Kent. 

Diploma, 

Donald Claude Boweb, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Kewton 
Abbot, Devon. 

Abram Bboadfoot, Keiher-Oaim, Kirkcozmel, Dumbies-shire. 
Geoboe Vincent Bbown, 52 Woodlands Boad, Aigburth, Liverpool 
A. Wilson Bubt, 184 £[igh Street, Kirkcaldy. 

Geobge Davidson, Ardencraig, Craigmore, Buie. 

Thomas Donaldson, 1 Willowbrae Avenue, Edinburgh, 

Maby P. Ebdon, West Farm, Fuiwell, Sunderland. 

Douglas Hunteb Findlay, Stanhope, Broughton, Peeblesshire. 
Fbances a. Garden, Aulton, Cruden Bay, 

Annie Ibonside, Southfield, New Deer. 

Bobebt Kinloch, 103 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

John Logan, 18 Merchiston Place, Edinburgh. 

Maby Macabthub, Boghole, Auldearn, Naim. 

Annie C. McClxments, Schoolhouse, Sandystones, Ancrum. 

Ian Somebled Macdonald, Auchengoil, Douglas Pier, Loch Goil, 
By Greenock. 

Bobebt Eldeb Kerb Macintybe, Bank Buildings, Long Bow, 
Campbeltown. 

Donald McKenzie, The Schoolhouse, Inchparks, Stranraer. 

Leslie David Christie McLees, 70 Norse Bo^ Scotstoun, Glasgow. 
David Ooilvy Marshall, The Sheiling, Irvine Boad, KRmamock. 
Bobebt Smith Marshall, The Manse, Motherwell. 

Phyllis H. M. Melville, Northbank Farm, Errol 
PHmiP Dennis Mobcom, Stuart House, Liskeard, Cornwall 
GoDFBEY Fbedebicx Vaughan Mobgan, Hillside, Galton Boad, 
WestcliH-on-Sea. 

Albsxandeb Findlay Beid Nisbet, 122 ITniversity Avenue, Glasgow. 
Bobebt T. Paterson, Bavenslea, East Kilbride. 

Alexander Paton, 49 Colt Terrace, Coatbridge. 

Dorothy Powbdll, Wigton Hall, Wigton, 

Arthur William Beid, 7 York Pla^, Carlisle. 

. Ma3^abet Ella Beid, 50 Dudley Gardens, Leitb. 

Henrietta May Speirs, Marchwell, Penicuik. 

Bobebt Stewart, 34 Daliymple Street, Girvan. 

Blodwyn M. Williams, Graig, Cwmcame, Newport, Mon. 

All the candidates at the Scottish Centre had been students 
at the Kilmarnock Dairy School. 

4. The Examiners at both Centres were: William Burkitt, 
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B.Sc., P.H.A.S., X.B.D. (General Dairying, Practical Butter- 
•m fllriing and Capacity for Imparting Instruction); John Benson 
(Cheese-making); and J. F. Tocher, D.Sc*, PJ.C. (Chemistry 
and Bacteriology). 

5. Mr. Burfcitt reports as follows: " The great increase 
in the number of men taking the Examination was remarkable, 
and the result in the subjects in which I examined was a higher 
average standard. The number of candidates gaining honours 
was satisfactory, but noticeable weaknesses were the ignorance 
of the composition of well-known dairy feeding stufiPs, and once 
again a very poor understanding in many cases of the anatomy 
and physiology of the cow. In most cases the students evinced 
capability of being able to impart instruction, but whilst the 
average standard of the butter-making was satisfactory, there 
were very few really first-class candidates in this branch. The 
arrangements as usual were most satisfactory for the Examiners 
and for the students too, so far as I observed.” 

6. In his report on the work of the candidates, Mr. Benson 
says: Taken as a whole, the results of this year’s examinations 
were eminently satisfactory in my section at both the English 
and Scottish Centres. Kever have we had such a large number 
of candidates, and the accommodation at Beading was taxed to 
its utmost; yet, notwithstanding this, everything went smoothly 
and well and each candidate was given a fair chance of exhibiting 
his or her knowledge and skill in the manufacture of cheese. 

“ In the written and oral examinations the answers given 
were generally above the standard of recent years and the per¬ 
centage of passes was higher. The only exception to this was 
amongst several candidates who had failed in previous examina¬ 
tions for the X.D.D., either wholly or in part, and who came 
up again this year. In some instwces these candidates failed 
again—^and even failed to reach the standard of marks awarded 
to them in other years. It is difficult to explain why this should 
be so, but it occurs at almost every examination. I was pleased 
to note at Reading, where the candidates are drawn from a 
number of teaching centres, a great improvement both in the 
theory and practice of candidates who had been trained at certain 
institutions whose pupils in recent years have consistently failed to 
distinguish themselves when the final results have been tabulated. 

“ I remarked in my report last year that many candidates 
were lacking in a general knowledge of the construction and 
use of modem dairy machinery, and I am afraid the same 
remarks apply this year, though perhaps to a lesser extent. 
This is rather a serious defect and shotild be remedied. With 
the great advances which are now taking place in daiiying and 
the extended use of machinery in connection with the work, 
I am of opinion that more attention on the part of instructors 
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needs to be given to impart to students up-to-date information 
on the equipment of modem dairies and factories and on the 
construction and working of dairy machinery now in general use. 

“ In the actual practice of cheese-making most of the can¬ 
didates were skilled and obtamed marks well above the number 
required for a pass. The work of candidates at the Scottish 
Centre was particularly uniform and good. At Reading the 
practice t^as not so uniform, but naturally one expected this, 
seeing that the candidates at thib centre uere sent up by a 
number of colleges. This being the case, there must necessarily 
be variations in the actual process of making cheese according 
to the demands of local markets. However, the methods of 
making cheese generally, as practised at all the schools, have 
recently been greatly improved. This is satisfactory. 

“ The arrangements for the supply of milk for cheese-making 
purposes and the general arrangements for carrying out the 
examinations were this year, as usual, most complete.” 

7. Dr. Tocher reports that “'There was only a slight im¬ 
provement in the state of preparedness of the candidates who 
reappeared for examination. The candidates generally showed a 
fairly fuU knowledge of the technical branches of chemistry. 
Their knowledge of general elementary chemistry however still 
remains of an inadequate character and the same is true with 
regard to the average student s knowledge of the general prin¬ 
ciples of chemistry. One must conclude that the candidates had 
h^ no proper elementary training or that there had been no 
recent preparation by them in this branch of the examination. 
This was more conspicuous in England than in Scotland. The 
knowledge of general bacteriology was however much fuller 
at the Reading centre than at Kilmarnock. The capacity and 
degree of preparedness of the candidates of the two centres 
may be classijBied as follows: Inadequate or poor^ Reading 
21 per cent., Kilmarnock 17 per cent.; Passable^ Reading 
56 per cent., Kilmarnock 62 per cent.; Good, Readhig 16 per 
cent., KUmamock 21 per cent,; Excellent^ Beading 7 per cent., 
Kilmarnock 0 per cent. Most of the candidates possessed a 
sound knowledge of the principles of laboratory methods and 
were able to use the microscope in examining organisms sub¬ 
mitted to them for their comments. It was a surprising fact 
to find a fairly large percentage of candidates in ignorance of 
the method by which atmospheric pressure can be determined. 
Most of the candidates showed a good knowledge of the com¬ 
position, nature and properties of the chemical substances met 
with in dairying.” 

Eenest Mathews, Chairman, 

T. B. Tuiixbr, Secretary, 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

Ofiaber, 1923. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923 OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Anthrax. 

The following Table shows the number of confirmed outbreaks 
of anthrax in each of the past eight years:— 


Year. 

1916 


Outbreaks. 

571 

Ammals attacked. 
687 

1917 


421 

480 

1918 


245 

282 

1919 


234 

314 

1920 


459 

547 

1921 


515 

649 

1922 


515 

603 

1923 


721 

841 


As pointed out in previous reports, the remarkable decline 
in the number of outbreaks which began in 1917 and continued 
till 1919 must be attributed to the reduced amoimt of infected 
feeding stuffs and manures imported at that time owing to the 
interference with shipping, and the gradual increase in the 
number which began in 1920 was foretold. The incidence of 
the disease is now approximately what it was in 1912, in which 
year the number of confirmed outbreaks was 743; and no 
notable reduction is to be expected in the future unless circum¬ 
stances should again reduce the amount of infected materials 
introduced from abroad. 

Although it is very likely that some outbreaks in this country 
have been caused directly by anthrax spores present in manure 
made from imported bones, it has never appeared probable that 
more than a small fraction of the whole had that origin, and the 
figures shown in the table point in that direction. One may assume 
that the rise or fall in the number of cases of the disease which 
result from the consumption of infected foreign food materials 
must nearly coincide in point of time with any marked fluctu¬ 
ations in the amount of such substances imported; or, in other 
words, that the effect either way would show itself almost imme¬ 
diately, since these substances are consumed soon after they 
reach this country. There would, on the other hand, be no 
reason to expect a similar time relationship between the import¬ 
ation of infeked manure and the occurrence of the cases caused 
by it, for when manure is applied to land that is being cropped 
its effect might be delayed for a considerable time, and would 
probably be more lasting. The comparatively sudden fall in 
the number of cases of the disease in 1917-18, and the equally 
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sudden rise in 1919-20j thus appear to support the view that 
imported bone manure is not responsible for any considerable 
proportion of the outbreaks of anthrax in this coimtry. 

Glanders. 

The following Table shows the number of outbreaks and the 
number of horses attacked in each of the last nine years:— 


Tear. 

1915 


Outbreaks. 

50 

Animals atts 

. . b7 

191G 


47 

117 

1917 


24 

62 

19l4i 


34 

98 

1919 


25 

61 

1920 


15 

22 

1921 


11 

42 

1922 


4 

4 

1923 


8 

13 


In the report for 1922 the fact that the disease had not been 
eradicated was said to be disappointing, and it is doubly dis¬ 
appointing to find that there was actually a slight increase in 
the number of outbreaks during 1923. In order to be able to 
appreciate the present position with regard to the disease, it 
ought to be remembered that as recently as 1910 there were 
no few^er than 351 outbreaks with 1,014 animals attacked, and 
also that in what is called the occult form of the disease a horse 
may not show any obvious symptom that he is infected for 
years. Another fact that tends to make the final eradication 
of the disease difficult is that horse-owners are becoming less 
familiar with the symptoms that ought to awaken suspicion, 
with consequent danger of delay in reporting. 

Sheep Scab. 

The reported outbreaks of this disease in each of the last 
eight years was as follows :— 


Year. 

Outbreaks. 

1916 

381 

1917 

543 

1918 

361 

1919 

438 

1920 

479 

1921 

767 

1922 

683 

1923 

646 


In many previous reports the opinion was expressed that 
sheep scab would never be eradicated without further strength¬ 
ening of the law in regard to the penalties for concealment of 
the disease, and on various occasions the Society has pressed 
that view on the ^linistry of Agriculture. Partial effect has 
been given to those representations in the Sheep Scab Order, 
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1923 (see Eeport to the Annual General Meeting, page 321); 
but, as that did not come into force imtil June 30, and one of 
its important provisions will not operate till July, 1924, it is 
not yet possible to forecast its results. It must be noted, how¬ 
ever, that it has so far failed to make any impression on the 
disease, for w'hile, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1922, there were forty-two fewer outbreaks in the first half of 
the year, there were three more outbreaks m the second half, 
during which the new Order was in operation, and the usual 
wide dissemination of the disease occurred in the autumn months 

SmsB Fever. 

The number of confirmed outbreaks of this disease in each 
of the last nine years was as follows:— 


Year. 

1915 


Outbreaks. 

3,004 

1916 


4,331 

1917 


2,104 

1918 


1,407 

1919 


2,305 

1920 


1,816 

1921 


1,286 

1922 


1,300 

1923 


1,963 


The histoiy of swine fever smce it was first scheduled as a 
contagious disease falls into three periods. 

The first was from 1879 to 1893, during which the disease 
was dealt with by the local authorities. During this period 
the reported outbreaks showed large and unaccountable fiuctu- 
ations ; for example, in 1884 they were 1,877, and in the following 
year they had risen to 7,928. After fluctuating between seven 
and five thousand during the following six years, they fell to 
2,748 in 1S92. Xo concerted effort was made to control the 
disease during this period, and in one year (1887), 41,973 swine 
were attacked and the outbreaks were distributed over seventy- 
one counties. 

The second period began in Xovember, 1893, and terminated 
in 1916. In the first of these years the control of the disease 
was taken over by the Board of Agriculture, and measures 
intended to eradicate it were put into force, both diseased and 
suspected or in-contact pigs being slaughtered and compensation 
paid to the owners. The outbreaks during this time are not 
strictly comparable with those of the first period, because diag¬ 
nosis was now more accurate, and no doubt fewer outbreaks 
remained unreported. In the first complete year of this period 
(1894), the confirmed outbreaks numbered 5,682, and by 1906 
they had fallen to 817 and the extinction of the disease appeared 
to be in si^t. Unfortunately, they began to increase in the 
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follo\ring year, and in 1916 they had risen to 4,331. The slaugh¬ 
tering-out policy of this period was enormously expensive, and, 
as it appeared to hold out no prospect that it would succeed in 
eradica&ig the disease, it was abandoned, apparently with the 
approval of the owners and breeders of pigs, and indeed largely 
at their instigation. 

The third period began in 1916, when compulsory slaughter 
was abandoned in favour of the policy which has since been 
pursued. Under that, suspected but apparently healthy pigs 
are not compulsorily slaughtered, and owners are encouraged 
to use anti-swine-fever serum to bring an outbreak to an end. 
The eSect of this method of dealing with the dkease can be 
judged from the above table, the most disquieting feature of 
which is the great increase in the number of outbreaks during 
1923. There is no obvious explanation of this increase, but 
the most probable appears to be that the obligation which the 
law lays on owners to report the suspected evidence of the 
disease is now being more frequently evaded. It ought to be 
noted that, in spite of its apparent popularity with owners, at 
least at the outset, it was dear that the new method would in 
most cases not work out to their direct advantage, since each 
had to stand the loss occasioned by the disease among his own 
pigs. Compared with the present method, the one which it 
replaced was much better from the owner’s point of view, since 
it amounted to a system of insurance against swine fever under 
which he paid no premium. It was easy to foresee that the 
attempt to prevent the spread of the disease by the use of serum 
could not as efiective as the slaughtering-out method, and 
therefore could not be expected to eradicate the disease when the 
latter had failed, but it is disappointing to find in last year’s 
results evidence that it may even fail to hold the disease in 
check. 


PABAsmc SIakob I3sr Hobsbs. 

The incidence of the disease during the last six years is shown 
in the following Table:— 


Tear. 

I91S 


Ontbreoia. 

4,483 

5,016 

Anixoail* attaclced. 
S.377 

1919 


9,801 

1920 


3,564 

3.313 

1921 


2,055 

3,108 

1922 


1,033 

1,4S4 

1923 


786 

1,115 


It is satisfactory to find that there has been a decline in the 
number of outbreaks as compared with the previous year, and 
that the disease is now not only less prevalent than it was durix^ 
the war period, but actually less than it was before I914« 
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SwEiJE Eeysipbias. 

It is probable that this disease is a very old one, and it is 
quite possible that it may have esdsted m this country centuries 
ago. It is, however, not to be identified with certainty in the 
old literature, and even as recently as about 1890 it ap^ars to 
have been coi^ounded with swine fever. It is the principal pig 
plague of many Continental countries, and in Germany, where 
it is a notifiable disease, it has long been the cause of serious 
losses. In some of the years before 1915 in that country as 
many as 80,000 pigs were attacked, with a mortality of over 
60 per cent. In France the disease was equally extensive and 
fatal. 

That the disease is not at all rare in this country was first 
discovered when the Board of Agriculture began to deal with 
swine fever, and organa from suspected pigs had to be sent to 
the Board's Laboratory for a diagnosis. In a considerable pro¬ 
portion of cases the examination of such organs showed disease 
of the valves of the heart, w’hich is common in the more chronic 
cases of swine erysipelas, in 1897 important information 
regarding the occurrence of the disease in the United Kingdom 
w^as furnished in a Report of a Departmental Committee 
appointed to enquire into the diseases classed as swine fever/^ 
and more recently the disease has been dealt with in reports of 
the Chief OfiEicer of the iCnistry of Agriculture and Ksheries. 

The cause of the disease is a minute bacillus, which in acute 
cases is found in large numbers throughout the blood, and in the 
more chronic cases is confined to the lesions. The bacillus is 
easily cultivated outside the body and grows well at summer 
temperatures. Artificial cultures of the bacillus can be employed 
to infect pigs with fatal effect. 

In its acute form swine erysipelas is a very serious disease, 
causing from 60 to 80 per cent, of deaths among the animals 
attacked, and the period of visible illness may not be more than 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. In these cases the temper¬ 
ature is elevated, food is refused, and frequently a diffuse red 
discoloration of the skin appears, either all over the body or 
confined to some particular part, such as the under surface of 
the neck or inside the thighs. 

In a milder form of the disease a peculiar eruption develops 
on the skin, in the shape of sharply circumscribed elevations, 
which in white pigs have a dark r^ or violet colour. These 
skin lesions may have a diameter of 2 in. or more, and frequently 
they have a four-sided or diamond shape. 

In the most chronic form of swine erysipelas the post-mortem 
examination may show no alterations except in the valves of 
the heart. It has long been known that a considerable pro- 
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portion of pigs that snrvive an acute or sub-acute attack after¬ 
wards die suddenly from this form of heart disease, but in this 
country such heart lesions are often found to have been the 
cause of death of pigs reported never to have suffered from any 
illness. 

Although, as previously stated, the disease was long con¬ 
founded with swine fever, there is in the great majority of cases 
no difficulty in distinguishing between the two diseases. 

In the first place it may be stated that the peculiar skin 
eruption previously referred to is never seen in swine fever, 
although a diffuse redness of the skin may be. Post-mortem 
examination in a case of swine fever generally shows quite 
characteristic ulcerative or diphtheritic lesions in the large 
intestine. In the acute form of swine erysipelas there is always 
more or less distinot gastritis and inflammation of the intestines, 
but Ihat is frequently confined to the small intestine and is 
never ulcerative. Swine erysipelas is comparatively rare among 
pigs under two or three months old, but swine fever is common 
among pigs of that age. In acute cases of swdne erysipelas a 
diagnosis can always made by microscopic or cultural examin¬ 
ation of the blood. 

Swine erysipelas is a contagious disease, and the general 
view of it hitherto held on the Continent is that it spreads almost 
exclusively by contagion. The facts with regard to the occur¬ 
rence of the disease in this country, however, do not support 
that view, but on the contrary suggest that the bacillus w'hich 
is the cause of it is in many places a normal or constant 
inhabitant of the soil. 

The disease varies greatly in frequency in different parts of 
the country, the eastern counties furnishing the lajgest number 
of cases in proportion to their pig population. 

The disease also shows a remarkable seasoned occurrence, 
the months of July, August, and September being the period in 
which most outbreaks occur. This would be difficult to explain 
if the disease were spread solely by contagion, but, on the other 
hand, it is quite in keeping with the view that pigs in many 
cases become infected frequently from the soil; and the fact 
that more cases occur in the months mentioned can be explained 
by the higher temperature at that time being favourable for the 
multiplication of the bacilli. 

It is, however, important for owners to remember that when 
once started in a lot of pigs the disease undoubtedly tends to 
spread from one to the other by contact, and also that the pur¬ 
chase of an infected pig may introduce the disease into a stock 
previously healthy. 

Within recent years a system of inoculation against the 
disease has been practised on a very large scale in France, Ger- 
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many, and other Continental countries. The method involves 
the simnltaneoxis use of what is called a protective serum and an 
artificial culture of the bacillus of swine erj^ipelas. The oper¬ 
ation is carried out on young pigs, and it is reported to have 
greatly reduced the mortality of the disease where it has been 
applied. 

In this country, where pigs are valuable, it would probably 
be better, when an outbreak occurs, to treat the whole of the 
healthy animals with a sufficient dose of serum alone, as the 
combined method in which artificial culture of the bacillus is 
also given involves a certain risk. The injection of serum gives 
a valuable protection for two or three weeks, and if necessary 
a second dose can be given. 

When an outbreak occurs it is also advisable to remove the 
pte from styes and give them frequent change of ground on a 
fidd where pigs have not previously been kept, and at this time 
the styes should be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. 

FoCT-AND-MotJTH DISEASE. 

During the fii-st month of 1923 no fresh outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease was confirmed, but in the first fortnight a number 
of animals were destroyed which had been exposed to infection 
at two places in the county of Glamorgan, where outbreaks had 
occurred in the last days of 1922. 

The first fresh outbreak occurred in Chester in the week 
ended February 3, and the second in the same county in the 
foflowing week. Up to the end of April only five further out¬ 
breaks had been confirmed, of which two were in Gloucester 
in February, one in Derby in March, and one each in Norfolk 
and Essex in the following month. 

All these outbreaks appeared to have been dealt with suc¬ 
cessfully, and for a period of eight weeks following the one con¬ 
firmed in Essex at the end of April no fresh ease of the disease 
was reported. This period of apparent complete freedom from 
the disease was terminated by the occurrence of two outbreaks 
in the last fortnight of June, both in York East Riding. These 
also appear to have been successfully dealt with by daughter, 
as no further case was reported from that county until the last 
week of October. 

In July and August the reported outbreaks were in the fol- 
lowmg counties ; Bedford, 17; Surrey, 2 ; Southampton, 9 ; 
Lancaster, 2; York West Riding, 1. 

Up to September 1 the total confirmed outbreaks numbered 
40, and in connection with them 1731 animals had been destroyed 
as diseased or exposed to infection. From that time onwards 
the disease assumed an aspect of steadily increasing gravity, 
owing to the oocurrence of independent outbreaks in widely 
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different parts of the country, and apparent failure of slaughter 
to arrest the spread of infection arouiad particular centres. By 
the end of the year the number of outbreaks had increased to 
1756, and the number of animals slaughtered as diseased or sus¬ 
pect^ was 60,478. In respect of the number of outbreaks the 
past year has thus been the wor&t since 18S3, when 18,732 out- 
breali were reported and over half a million cattle, sheep and 
pigs were attacked with the disease. 

Although during the last four months of the year outbreaks 
occurred at widely different pa^ts of the country, the great 
majority were located in the following four areas. 

The first and most serious of these included the counties 
of Cheshire, Salop, Lancaster, Hint, Denbigh, Worcester, and 
Derby, and of this area Cheshire appears to have been what may 
be called the “ storm centre,” although, as the following table 
will show, it is possible that that county owed its infection to 
an independent outbreak in Lancaster m flie week ended Septem¬ 
ber 1. 


Table I. 




Chester. 

Salop. 

Xao^'datar. 

Mine. 

Denbigh. 

Wor¬ 

cester. 

Detbj, 

3-2 . 


1 

. 

_ 



1 

— 

18-2 . 


1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


10-3 . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1-9 . 



— 

2 

— 

— 



8-9 . 

. 1 

4 

— 

7 

— 

— 


— 

16-9 . 


14 

1 

1 3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22-9 . 


4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29-9 . 


2 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6-10 . 


— 

2 

2 

6 

— 

— 

— 

13-10 . 


— 

2 

2 

— 


— 

— 

20-10 . 


— 

3 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

27-10 . 


1 

2 

1 

O 

dd 

5 

— 

— 

3-11 . 


3 

4 

— 

5 

6 

— 


10-11 . 


16 

5 

— 

3 

9 

— 

— 

17-11 . 


35 

3 

1 

5 

11 

4 

— 

27-11 . 


60 

2 

5 

2 

9 

— 


1-12 . 


99 

7 

2 

3 

13 

2 

1 

8-12 . 


140 

13 

5 

4 

8 

1 

2 

15-12 . 


200 

19 

5 

6 

1 

5 

1 3 

22-12 . 


190 

22 

9 

12 

8 

5 

1 

29-12 . 


212 

20 

12 

6 

3 

2 

5 

Totals 

- 

t 982 

110 

58 

56 

73 

19 

' 12 

1 


The second centre was in York West Riding, There had 
been two outbreaks in the East Riding in the last fortnight of 
June, but these were apparently dealt with successfully, aa there 
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was no further outbreak there during July, August, or Septem¬ 
ber. The first outbreak in the West Riding in 1923 occurred 
in the last \\eek of August, and that was apparently the starting 
point of a series which at the end of the year amounted to 
seventy-nine outbreaks. During the same period three out¬ 
breaks occurred in the East Riding and fifteen in the North 
Riding. 


Table II. 



York W. Elding. 

York E. Biding. 

York N. Biding. 

• ■ • • • 

1 


■ 

6*10 ..... 

. 2 

— 

— 

13*10 . 

11 

— 

* ... 

20*10. 

10 


— 

27*10. 

9 

1 

— 

3*11 * • « ■ • 

3 


— 

10*11 . 

2 

2 

1 

24*11 . 

2 



M2 . 

, 13 

— 

1 4 

8*12 . 

. 3 

.... 


16*12 • * * • . 

8 

... 

t 1 

22*12 . 

7 

.... 


29*12 . 

6 


i ’ 

Totals « . • 

79 

3 

13 


The third important group of outbreaks in England was in 
Northumberland and Durham, and the sequence of events in 
these two counties till the end of the year is showm in the 
following table. 


Table III. 



XoithamberHnd. 

Dniham 

24*11 . . , 

2 

1 

M2 , . . 

25 

38 

8*12 . , . 

9 

24 

15*12 . . , 

12 

14 

22*12 . . . 

. 7 

5 

29*12 . . . 

4 

2 

Totals . . 

59 

% 

84 


The fourth series of outbreaks (but the third in point of time) 
occurred in Scotland. The first outbreak was reported in Ren- 
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frew, and 100 others, distributed in nine counties, Mere confirmed 
before the end of the year. The table shoMs the order in which 
they occurred. 


tablb rr. 



Re»i- 

fre\v 

Lan¬ 

ark 

rue 

Dum- 

Larton 

Stir¬ 

ling 

Aber- 

(l#»en 

Perth 


Kin¬ 

ross 

27-10 . 

1 









3-U . 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 

10-11 . 

9 

1 

— 

4 

3 


1 

_ 

_ 

17-11 . 

2 

2 

— 

1 1 

3 

— 

3 

_ 


24-11 . 

4 

3 

— 

' 11 

— 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1-12 . 

2 

2 

— 

3 

4 

1 

— 

1 

1 

8-12 . 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

_ 

15-12 , 

— 

7 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

2 

_ 

22-12 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

29-12 ! 

I 

1 

1 

3 

2 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 


I 

Totalb 

25 

22 

4 

24 

13 

3 1 

! 5 

1 

4 

1 


Without fuller knowledge than has yet been made public by 
the Ministry of Agriculture it would be futile to attempt to 
determine on how many occasions, if any, during the year under 
review the virus of the disease was brought from abroad and 
established a fresh footing in this country. During the first ten 
months of the year, however, the occurrence of outbreaks at 
widely separated parts of England made it probable that the 
disease had this exotic origin in a considerable number of cases. 
Outbreaks that were thus disconnected in locality, and also in 
time, occurred in Xorfolk, Essex, York East Ridiog, Bedford, 
Southampton. Buckingham, Devon, Lincoln, Surrey, and Somer¬ 
set. On the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that all the 
outbreaks which occurred in the last four months of the year in 
the first three of the before-mentioned centres and the fringes 
around them may have been quite independent of any fresh 
introduction of the disease from abroad. It is therefore necessary 
to seek for an explanation of the failure of stamping-out 
measures to stay the spread of the infection at so many centres 
during the past year, notwithstandiug the fact that identical 
means have on numerous occarions since 1892 promptly effected 
the eradication of the disease. 

In dealing with the question it must at the outset be observed 
that, owing to the supremely contagious character of the disease, 
even such a radical procedure as slaughter of visibly diseased 
animals and of those known to have b^n exposed to contagion 
is almost foredoomed to failure unless the diaughter is carried 
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out very soon after the disease has broken out. That is another 
way of saying that prompt notification of the existence of the 
disease is a prerequisite of success. If notification is delayed 
at any place other than one in which the affected animals are 
separate by a considerable distance from other cattle, sheep, 
or swine, the slaughter may be too late, because in the interval 
the virus may have been carried to the adjacent farms by human 
beings or animals, or even by the air. 

In the second place it should be noted that the difficulty 
of dealing with the disease is proportional to the density of the 
animal population in the district where it breaks out, especially 
when there is any delay in notification, since the outbreaks 
tend to multiply in geometrical progression and the number 
occurring in a short time may make prompt isolation and 
slaughter almost impossible. 

I^ally, it is obvious that the most formidable obstacle to 
extinction of the disease at any place is the sending of animals 
that are known or suspected to have been exposed to contagion 
for sale at a public market. 

When account is taken of these considerations, there is no 
difficulty in understanding the rapid extension of the disease 
in the latter part of the year, especially in the area of which 
Chester and Salop form the centre. In these two daiiying 
counties the cattle population is exceptionally dense, and facilities 
for the spread of the disease from farm to farm are at their 
maximum. There is also reason to suspect that the outbreaks 
which occurred in Chester in the month of September were the 
direct outcome of concealment or failure to recognize the disease 
in one lot of animals that were sent to a particular market. 

The series of outbreaks which occurred in the north of England 
in the last six weeks of the year is known to have been started 
by pigs forwarded to Newcastle from a farm in Aberdeenshire 
on which the disease existed but was not notified. Table III 
is particularly interesting because it affords a striking warning 
of the consequences of concealment of the disease. 

The outbreak which occurred in Renfrew in the last week of 
October was the first in Scotland for the year. No connection 
between that and any of the outbreaks in England or Wales could 
be discovered, and it may have had an independent origin through 
the introduction of the virus from abroad. It is probable that 
if the facts were known all the succeeding outbreaks in Scotland 
oould be traced back to it. 

The costly character of the stamping-out method during the 
past yec^ has naturally raised doubts as to the justification of 
that policy, but not among those who are well acquainted with 
the history of the disease in this and other countries. All past 
experience indicates that any attempt to deal with it by isolation 
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without slaughter would have failed, with resulting losses similar 
to those which the disease has recently ioflicted throughout 
nearly the entire continent of Europe, and far exceeding any¬ 
thing that this country has suffered from the same cause during 
the last forty years. 

Johne’s Disease, Qtjaeter Evil, and Contagious Abortion 

IN Mares. 

These diseases are at present under investigation in the 
Research Institute at the College, and members of the Society 
who desire to be advised with regard to them are invited to apply 
to the Principal. 

J. McFadyban. 

Royal Veterinary College, 

London, N.W.l. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

The number of samples (406) analysed for Members during the 
year was considerably less than in 1922, when there was an 
increase of about 100 on the figures of 1921, the number for 
the year 1923 having fallen somewhat short of that for 1921 
(448). 

La addition, 13 samples of Cider, in connection with the 
Newcastle Show, were analysed. 

It can hardly be said that any particularly new feature has 
presented itself during the year as regards samples sent for 
analysis. 

Linseed, Cotton and similar Cakes have been, speaking 
generally, quite satisfactory, and there was also an improvement 
as regards the purity of different cereal offals. But few cases 
have occurred in which useless or injurious ingredients have 
been foxmd to be present in feeding sti^, and nothing further 
has been heard of ^e occurrence of Castor Oil Bean in Compound 
Cakes and Meals, one which gave rise to so much trouble last 
year. Hese occurrences would seem to be sporadic in nature, 
and one cannot resist the conclusion that they are coincident 
with a certain laxity as regards watchfulness against their 
possible presence in imported goods. 

While manufactured Cakes have been somewhat high-priced, 
fertilisers have been correspondingly cheaper. There is little 
doubt, for instance, that, because of foreign competition, Super¬ 
phosphate has not ^^paid,’’ in this country, for the mak^; 
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supplies of Potash Salts of diflEerent kinds have also been very 
cheaply obtained. Basic Slag, in spite of predictions as to the 
difficulty of getting good quality samples, has been fairly 
plentiful, and by no means necessarily of low quality. A good 
deal of attention has been directed, and very properly so, to the 
jSneness of grinding. This also applies to ground Mineral 
Phosphates, the use of which—^and chiefly the North African 
Phosphates—^has come in considerably of late. This North 
African Phosphate has, indeed, been about the only new thing 
on the fertil^er market. 

A fair number of samples of water have been analysed, but 
analysis of soils has not been employed to nearly the same 
extent as in 1922. As then, so now, the main need of soils is 
found to be that of liming, and considerably more attention 
has been paid to the kind of lime to use for the purpose. The 
instances given in this report will show how necessary it is to 
take care as to the nature and quality of lime supplied. 

Perhaps the most important event to be recorded here is 
that the repeated representations of this Society, and of kindred 
agricultural bodies in association with it in the matter, have 
resulted at length in the Minister of Agriculture appointing a 
Departmental Committee to enquire into the working of the 
Pertilisers and Peeding Stuffs Act, and to consider what amend¬ 
ment, or otherwise, of it is called for. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that this will result in a really good and workable Act being 
passed. 

One other event must be recorded with regret, viz., the 
death of Mr. P. J. Lloyd, who was—as far back as 1883—Senior 
Assistant in the Society’s laboratory when it was located at 12 
Hanover Square. Mr, Lloyd subsequently became Consulting 
Chemist to the British Dairy Farmers’ Association, and was 
well known chiefly in connection with Dairy matters and also 
with the scientific side of the Cider industry. 


As is my usual custom, I call attention now to special eases 
of interest which have been brought to my notice through 
samples sent me by members of the Society for analysis. 

A. Feeding Stuees. 

1. Linseed Cake, 

(^mmencing at £13 12a. 6d. per ton in January, the price 
of linseed Cake gradually fell to £1010^. in May, and so continued 
until August, when it rose again to £11 2s. 6d. in September and 
£12 5a. per ton in November. 

^e improvement which was noted last year as regards 
purity has been well maintained. Such samples of Linseed 
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Cake as I received during the year were all satisfactory in this 
respect. The following, however, is the case of a high-priced 
Linseed Cake:— 


Moisture 






. 11-45 

Oil . . . 






7-78 

Albuminoids 






. 31-62 

Carbohydrates . 
Woody fibre, &e. 






43-69 

^ IMineral matter . 






5-46 

• 






10000 

Nitrogen 

. 

. 

. 

, 

, 

5-06 


^ including Sand ....... *46 

This Cake cost £13 25. 6d!. delivered at Thurso, in September, 
1923. It contained only 7f per cent, of Oil, whereas linseed 
Cake, guaranteed 9 per cent, of Oil, was then selling at £11 lOs. 
per ton on rail. 

2. Cotton Cakes. 

The price of undecorfcicated Cotton Cake varied but little 
throughout the year, being about £7 6$. or £7 lOa. per ton, and 
occasionally falling to £6 175. 6d. Bombay Cotton Cake, 
similarly, was steady at £6 105. per ton, the lowest figure reached 
being £6 16s. 3d., June-August. 

The samples sent me were all of good quality and purity, and 
call for no particular comment. 

3. Decorticated Cotton Cakes and Meals. 

Prices ranged from £13 75. 6d. per ton early in the year to 
£11 5s. (Jxme-August), rising again in November to £12 5s. 
per ton. 

Only a few samples of these have come forward, and the 
supply has been a very limited one. In one case submitted 
to me from Surrey, a sample of what had been bought as Decorti¬ 
cated Cotton Meal was found to consist of 20 per cent. Rice 
"Meal, 3 per cent. Oat Husk, and 77 per cent, of Decorticated 
Cotton Meal. The price asked was £14 125. 6d. per ton, and, 
on the purchaser making a complaint, £3 25. 3d. was allowed 
him on a purchase of 1 ton 3 cwt. 


Analysis. 


Moisture 





9-57 

Oil ... . 





5-68 

Albuminoids 





. 33-43 

Carbohydrates . 





45-14 

Woody fibres, &o. 





^ Miner^ matter . 





6-18 

100-00 

Nitrogen . 





. 5-35 

^ mcluiSng Sand . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

-59 
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4. Compound Cahes and Meals. 

These, as a class, have been found to be generally satisfactory; 
nor have I found the presence of worthless or injurious ingredients 
in the samples submitted to me. 

5. Cereals, Offals, <Ssc. 

There has been a similar improvement in these materials. 
The following may be of interest:— 

Oatmeal Siftinos. 

.6*61 

.2*79 

.6-76 

.64'33 

.26-61 

.6-01 

100-00 


Nitrogen ........ 1-08 

^ including Sand and Silica.3-09 


This cost £6 per ton delivered. It was quite clean and free 
from weed seeds, and, though the price was fully high, I should 
not call it excessive. 

6. Fish Meal {Feeding). 

It is recognised that excess of Oil in this material is likely 
to cause harm, more especially in feeding it to pigs and poultry. 
It is common practice to guarantee that there shall not be a 
larger percentage than 4*5 of Oil present. Such a guarantee 
was given in the case of a sample submitted to me by a member 
who had been feeding it to sows with litters of young pigs. It 
had been given in the proportion of 6 per cent, only, but the 
young pigs were reported as doing badly and had been scouring 
a good deal. On analysing the sample I found it to contain 
no less than 13-32 per cent, of Oil, together with 60-93 per cent, 
of Albuminoids. There is little doubt that the extra oil had 
been the cause of the trouble. 


Oil . . 

Antdyais. 



. 13-32 

Albuminoids 




. 60-93 

Minertd matter . 




. 15-47 

including Sand . 




-63 

Salt . 




3-06 

Phosphate of lime 




. 11-75 


The Meal had been obtained locally at 225. per cwt. The 
local vendor took it back, but, on making application to the 
agents for the sale of the Meal, he was informed that the only 


Moisture 
Oil . 
Albuminoids 
Carbohydrates 
Woody fibre, &c. 
1 ]Miner^ matter 
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guarantee was one of 60 to 70 per cent, of Oil and Albuminoids, 
separate amounts of each constituent not being given. This 
instance points to the necessity of insisting on having a separate 
guarantee of the Oil contained. 

7. Miscdlaneous Feeding Materials, 


2 09 
33 54 
6 62 

I 64-73 
3-02 

100 00 


1-06 
1-26 

This naaterial has been referred to in previous reports, e,g., 
JouKNAL 1912, pp. 27&-80, and 1913, pp. 367-8. 

The analysis is not unlike those of previous samples, and, to 
judge from the price asked for it, it appears to have become 
rather a favourite one for pig-feeding, for, whereas the price 
of this material in 1912 was £3 per ton, and in 1917 £7, now, in 
1923, in the above instance, the price asked was £17 per ton! 


Chocola-te Refuse. 
Analysis, 

Moisture. 

Oil. 

Albuminoids .... 
Carbohydrates .... 
Woody fibre, &c. ... 

^ Minei^ matter. 


Nitrogen . 

^ including Sand . 


B. Jebtiltsbus. 


1. Superphosphate, 


A 


Moisture 

• * 

. 13-60 

Organic matter . 

. , 

4-94 

Monobasic Phosphate of Lime 

. 11-24 

e^^ual to 

Tribasic Phosphate of Lime 

. (17-61) 

Insoluble Phosphate . 

, , 

•98 

Sulphate of Lime, &c. 

. , 

. 83-17 

Sand .... 

- 

. 36-17 

Moisture 

B 

100-00 

Per cent. 
. 10-04 

Soluble Phosphate 

, 

. 22-78 

Insoluble Phosphate . 

. 

2*30 

Sand . 


, 24-23 


It is not often that there are complaints with regard to 
Superphosphate. Two eases, however, were reported to tbe 
Chemical Committee, both of them proceeding hirom the same 
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source in the south of England. In each case the Superphosphate 
(purchased from abroad) had been mixed locally with a con¬ 
siderable amount of sand and sent out under the guarantee of 
it containing 30 per cent, of soluble phosphate. 

In A no less than 60 tons of this had been contracted for, 
and, on a sample of the delivery being analysed, it was found 
to contain only 17*61 per cent, of soluble phosphate with 36*17 
per cent, of sand. 

In the second instance (B) the amount of soluble phosphate 
was 22*78 per cent., and that of sand 24*23 per cent. 

In each case the material was lumpy and in bad condition 
for sowing. 

The explanation given was that the Superphosphate, which 
had been obtained from abroad, was, on arrival in this country, 
found to be of 36 per cent, quality, and the order was given to 
“ break it down to meet the guarantee of 30 per cent., and 
that the TnixiTig had been carelessly done ! The moral of this 
is, of course, ‘‘get your Superphosphate from Home sources 
and from fir:^ of good standing.” 

The price of Superphosphate of home manufacture has been 
maintained at about £3 per ton for 30 per cent. “ soluble.” The 
above were undoubtedly cases of “ imderselling,” as in A the 
price charged was 61a. 6d. per ton only. 

2. Basic Slag, 

Despite the diJfficulties which were expected in regard to 
obtaining Basic Slag of good quality, these have not been realised, 
for samples of quite good quality have passed through my 
hands, and these, with few exceptions, have been finely ground. 
One exception, however, may be mentioned where, in the case 
of a sample submitted to me, the Slag, though giving total 
phosphates 48-63 per cent., showed a “ fineness ” of only 61*2 
per cent. 

The prices for Basic Slag have, as with Superphosphate, 
been steady throughout the year—^£3 2s, 6d, per ton for 30 per 
cent, phosphate; £4 2^. 6d. per ton for 40 per cent. 

3. Ground Mineral Phosphates, 

The following is the analysis of a material submitted to 
me under the name of ” Fossil Phosphate ” :— 


Moisture and water of combination . . . 4*51 

' Phosphoric Acid.28*66 

lame.48*31 

Carbonic Acid, Ac.17*38 

Insoluble Siliceous matter . , . . .1*14 


100*00 
. 62*62 


1 equal to Tribasio Pho^hate of lime , 
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This cost 94s. per ton carriage paid for cash* Cfonsidering 
that the Phosphate was charged at the rate of Is. 6d, per unit 
only, and that the material contained a good deal of lime, it 
cannot be considered at all dear, and should be nsefnl, particidarly 
on land that is in need of liming. 


4. Nitrate of Soda, 

It is seldom that one has to complain of the presence of 
common salt in any quantity in Nitrate of Soda. One such 
instance, however, occurred in a sample of a 4-ton delivery, as 
much as 6*20 per cent, of sodium chloride being found on analysis. 


Moisture.2-79 

Nitrate of Soda.89*55 

^ Impurities.7*66 


100*00 


Nitrogen . * ..14*75 

^ inclu£ng Sodium Chloride.6*20 


6. Soot. 

The variable quality of this has often been commented upon. 
The following, however, is an instance of an exceptionally good 
sample which came from Enfield, Middlesex:— 


Moisture.8*89 

^ Organie matter and Salts of Ammonia . . 76 86 

^ Mineral matter ....... 14*16 


100-00 


^ containing Nitrogen.5*86 

^ual to Ammonia.7*11 

® including Sand.7*77 


The price was £3 5^. per ton, delivered, and a bushel of it 
weighed 33 lb. 


6, Refuse Mc^erials, 

A. Hop Repose. 

B. PowBEBED Sewage Maeube. 


Nitrogen * 
equal to Ammonia 
Mineral matter , 
induding Sand , 


Per cent. 
4*99 
6*05 
12-21 
3-38 


A 
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B 


Moisture .... 




. 36*40 

Organic matter . 




2*61 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 




7*95 

Phosphoric Acid. 




1*78 

Lime ..... 




. 23*71 

Carbonic Acid, Alkalies, Ac. 




. 19*61 

Insoluble Siliceous matter . 




7*94 

100*00 

equal to Phosphate of Lime 



. 

3*89 

containing Nitrogen 

. 

. 

. 

•13 

equcd to Ammonia 

• 

* 

• 

•16 


Materials of this class are generally of very doubtful nature. 
Occasionally, however, as in tjhie case of A, one worth the money 
is met with. This appeared to be derived mostly from hops, 
and was offered at £1 a ton. It contained Nitrogen 4-99 per 
cent., equal to Ammonia 6*05 per cent. At such a figure a 
material of this kind would be well worth getting. 

B is an instance of the opposite nature. The material, 
stated to come from Leeds Sewage Works, was sold at the price 
of 305. per ton on rail; the carriage to its destination was II 5 .3d. 
additional, making the price 415. 8d. per ton. A liberal estimate 
of the value of th^ material would be 125. 6d. per ton delivered. 

7. Poultry Manure, 

The following are analyses of two samples of Poultry 
Manure:— 


A 

Moisture 7141 

^ Organic matter ....... 21*03 

Lune. -44 

Oxide of Iron, Soe, ..4*61 

Sand.2*51 


100*00 


^ containing Nitrogen.1*55 

equal to Ammonia.1*88 

B 

Moisture ........ 9*43 

^Organic matter.66*99 

* Phosphoric Acid ...... *97 

Lime, Oxide of Iron, Ac..4*79 

Sand 28*82 


100*00 


^ equal to Tribasio Phosphate of Lime . . . 2*12 

^ containing Nitrogen ...... 1*67 

equal to Ammonia ...... 1*90 
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A was very moist, containing, as it did, over 70 per cent, 
of water, and it was in bad condition for appKcation; 305. a 
ton, delivered, would appear to be about its full value. 

B was offered as the material collected in a fowl-house the 
floor of which was covered with chaff. The manure was brought 
100 miles by rail, and the price was 675. per ton on rail. Althou^ 
the material was dry and in workable condition, this had only 
been obtained by mixture with the chaff, which has, of course, 
very little manurial value, and it would seem altogether absurd 
to think of bringing such material a distance of 100 miles by 
rail. 

8. Lirm. 

The matter of liming of land and the kind of lime to use 
has, very properly, exercised considerable attention. When 
Lime of lair quality is obtainable near at hand, it is, of course, 
wise to make use of such a source; but, where Lime has to be 
purchased and brought any distance by rail, it is very important 
to see that one obtains lime of good quality, for the carriage on 
inferior is just as much as on good quality lime. 

The instances given below show how great may be the 
variations met with :— 

Gbounu Lime. 



A 

B 


0 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina. 

3*10 

4-09 


11*41 

Silica .... 

8-99 

19-66 


8-04 

Lime • . « a 

57-60 

.. 58-68 


51-38 

Magnesia. 

-67 

-42 


23-44 

Moisture, Carbonic Acid, &c. 

29-58 

.. 17-15 


5-73 


100-00 

10000 


100-00 


D 




Waste Lime. 




Oxide of Iron and Alumina 




1-39 

Lime .... 




50-15 

^ Carbonic Acid . 




37-60 

Silica 




•89 

Water, Ac. 




10-07 





100-00 

^ equal to Carbonate of lime 


. 

• 

85-22 


E 




CHAI£. 




Oxide of Iron and Alumina 




•10 

Carbonate of Lime 




98-11 

Magnesia . 




•11 

Silica 




•69 

Water, &c. 




•99 


100-00 
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A cost, in September, 325. per ton, the purchase being 
in Warwickshire, The Lime was not well ^ound, and was 
too dear at the price, as I was, at that time, myself pro¬ 
curing lime of 92 per cent, quality from Derbyshire, the 
price, delivered to me, in Bedfordshire, being only 355 . 9d. per 
ton. 

B cost 435 . 6 d. per ton delivered in Hampshire. It was a 
very inferior sample, containing much siliceous matter and 
having only 58*68 per cent, of Lime instead of the 80-85 per 
cent, which a weU-bumt Lime would have. 

C. This was guaranteed 80-90 per cent, of lime. On 
analysis, however, it was found to be Magnesian Time and to 
contain only 61-38 per cent, of Lime. The price was 405. per 
ton in Northamptonshire. 

D was lime waste consisting practically of Carbonate of 
lime and being in a fine state of division. The price was only 
65 . per ton, f.o.r. in London, and so would be very reasonable 
on the spot. As, however, it was wanted in Hampshire, and 
would have cost, with carriage, £1 per ton, it could hardly be 
considered worth bringing so far. 

E was chalk, ground very finely, and this cost, in Berkshire, 
only IO5. per ton. This would be well worth getting at the 
price. 


9. Soils, 

The following are analyses of soils met with, each of them 
showing poverty in Lime :— 


A 

Organic matter and loss on heating . . . 3-06 

0:side of Iron and Alumina . . . .3*62 

Alkalies, Magnesia, Ac.*67 

Lime.*10 

Insoluble siliceous matter ..... 92*55 


100*00 


This was a soil from Warwickshire. It was a red-coloured, 
light, sandy loam, with pebbles. Complaint was made of a 
crop of barley failing, barley having failed similarly on the 
same land three years previously, likewise swedes; potatoes, 
on the other hand, had done very well. The analysis shows 
the soil to be extremely poor m Lime, and this, no doubt, 
accounts for the failure of the barley and swedes, while 
the potato crop, not being dependent upon Lime, did quite 
well;— 
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B 

C 

D 

Organic matter and loss 

on 




heating 

Oxide of Iron . 


4d9 .. 

2-70 .. 

3-50 

1-92 

.. 4-17 

2-57 

Alumina . 


3-36 .. 

2-83 

3*47 

Lime 


•53 .. 

•36 

•50 

IVIagnesia. 


•73 .. 

•83 

•76 

Potash . 


•60 .. 

•53 

•61 

Soda 


•01 .. 

•04 

•09 

Phosphoric Acid 


•16 .. 

•13 

•10 

Sulphuric Acid 


•09 .. 

•07 

•06 

Insoluble Silicates j,nd Sand 

87-63 .. 

89-79 

. 87-67 

Nitrogen 


10000 

100-00 

100-00 

•180 .. 

•159 

•191 


These were soils from Gloucestershire, all being fairly heavy 
red clay loams* Here, again, the crop results had been unsatis¬ 
factory* The amount of Lime shown in the analyses is not 
much, though perhaps not in itself constitutiag a clear deficiency; 
but it shoidd be observed that, in each case, the amount of 
magnesia is considerably in excess of that of Lime, thus illustrat¬ 
ing what I have frequently pointed out previously, viz,, that 
such condition indicates the need of liming. It should be 
observed also that, in each case, more especially in D, the soil 
was very deficient in phosphoric acid. 


10. Miscellaneous. 

Abssnzo m Hops. 

A number of samples of hops were submitted to me for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far different methods of drying the 
hops affected the result as regards arsenic contents. Some of 
these were dried over an open fire Min, and others on hot air 
Mins. The results obtained show very clearly the superiority of 
the latter system :— 



Dried on Open Eire Kilns. 

Dried on Hot Air Kilns. 

Arsenic: j 

ABC 

D E F G 

Grains per lb. 

l/20th l/60th l/40th 

l/360th l/280th l/600th l/600th 

Parts per 

7 2-8 3i 

0-4 0-6 0-3 0-3 


The following is a list of the samples submitted to me by 
Members during the twelve months, December 1, 1922, to 
November 30, 1923:— 
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Per cent. 


Linseed Cake ........ 11 

Cotton Cake, &c.14 

Coconut Cake . 1 

Compound Feeding Cakes and Meals . . .21 

Palm Kernel Cake.8 

Ground Nut Cake ....... 7 

Soya Cake ........ 1 

Cereals,-Offals, &c. . ...... 33 

Sugar-beet ........ 11 

Superphosphate ....... 10 

Compound Manures ...... 5 

Kaw and Steamed Bones.9 

Meat Meal.2 

Fish Meal ........ 7 

Basio Slasr ........ 30 

Slag Phosphate . ..2 

Phosphate.8 

Sulphate of Ammonia.11 

Shoddy, &c. ........ 18 

Nitrate of Soda.2 

Flue Dust, Soot, &c. ...... 3 

Potash Materials ....... 10 

Lime, Chalk, &c. ....... 48 

Milk, Butter, &c. ....... 41 

Water.33 

SoU.31 

Miscellaneous ........ 29 


406 


1 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


J. A. VOELCKEB. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

The seed-testing activities of the Botanist’s Department have 
now narrowed down almost entirely to the examination of home¬ 
grown seed required for further planting—^the need for testing 
supplies purchased from the tra^ having largely disappeared 
since the passing of the Seeds Act. 

Several of the samples of clover and swede seed examined 
had been carried over from the previous year or years. Most 
of them retained sufficient vitality to be satisfactory for sowing, 
but one sample of swede seed described as seversd years old ” 
had deteriorated to such an extent that it was estimated that, 
if sown, the seed-rate would have to be about three hundred¬ 
weight per acre. 

lie first sample of winter oats, received early in August, 
provided a striking example of the difficulty which sometimes 
occurs in determining the germinating capacity of this seed. 
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A test, carried on for a period of ten days gave a germination 
percentage of 13—^a jSgure whicli seemed lav too low for a good- 
looking seed sample. Suspecting that further maturation would 
lead to a marked improvement, the remainder of the sample 
was placed in a warm incubator for three days and again tested 
with the result that 68 per cent, of the grain sprouted within 
five days, the rest remaining dormant. 

Three weeks after the original sample was sent, a further 
sample was provided, every grain of wMch started into growth 
witMn five days. 

But perhaps the chief feature of interest arising from the 
seed-enquiries centres round a sample of sainfoin. This was 
purchased from a neighbour and would never have been tested 
had it not been for the fact that when sown it produced an 
unsatisfactory plant. Then some of the remaining seed was 
sent for examination and found to be faulty. The buyer had 
been satisfied to back his own judgment—an unwise proceeding 
with most seeds, and particularly so in the case of saWoin, the 
dull husk of which masks many of the symptoms associated 
with poor ripening and bad harvesting conditions. On report¬ 
ing on the results of the test the suggestion was made that the 
figures showing the percentage of seeds capable of growing 
should be compared with those guaranteed by the vendor. But 
the buyer, though entitled to this information at the time of 
purchase, had not even made any demand for it. 

The vendor was consequently left in the position that he 
could quote any figure, no matter how low, for the germination 
of the seed he hsd sold. It should be remembered that the 
Seeds Act applies to all sales of seed, whether by a merchant 
or a farmer. But farmers trading amongst themselves appear 
to pay as much attention to it as a motorist pays to the twenty- 
mile speed limit. The Act, however, is a great safeguard, and 
buyers, unless they are confident that they possess a faculty 
for judging the germinating capacity of seeds (which no man 
has ever yet acquired), would be well advised to take advantage 
of its provisions whenever making purchases. 

GbASS-LAITD PEOBIiEMS. 

Enquiries for seed mixtures for the formation of permanent 
grass land have not been as numerous as a consideration of the 
condition of arable land farming would have led one to expect. 
But in the a^egate enquiries dealing with grass land have been 
distinctly more numerous than in the previous year. Most of 
them were concerned with the perennial problem of weed eradi¬ 
cation, and the over-abundant growth of annuals was the 
commonest burden of complaint. Such a state of affairs is 
almost inevitable imless the most thorough cultivation can be 
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given to the land, but fortunately most of the annuals do far 
less harm than their abundance would appear to suggest. Their 
competition with the grass is but a temporary one, and they 
soon die out doing relatively little damage unless they happen 
to be dense enough to shade the young grass excessively. 

The frequency with which specimens of grasses were sent 
for identification was symptomatic of consideration being given 
iio the problems of forming permanent grass. In fact in three 
eases definite information was asked for as to whether seed of 
the species sent should be included in grass seed mixtures. A 
question on the methods of harvesting the seed of wild white 
clover was prompted by a similar reason. 

Clover EerQumiBs. 

The clovers formed the subject matter of several interesting 
enquiries. The vogue for using wild white clover has led to an 
interest being taken in the possibility of bringing other indigenous 
species into cultivation. Thus two Members, both from East 
Anglia where the species is locally abundant, sent specimens of 
the perennial Sulphur clover {Trifolium ochroleucum) asking 
whether its cultivation could be recommended. The facts 
that it does not produce so large a bulk of herbage as cow-grass, 
and that the stock leave it untouched as a rule, made the pro¬ 
position seem undesirable. The cultivation of that spiny-fruited 
pest of some pastures, the Spotted Medick, also sent from the 
Eastern counties, was similarly discouraged. 

One other out-of-the-way species was enquired about, namely 
Subterranean Clover, seed of which was said to be obtainable 
on the market. It is common in the southern parts of this 
country, and very abundant in southern Europe, but its some¬ 
what scanty herbage, its woolliness and annual habit of growth, 
hardly suggest that it is likely to be of value as a forage crop 

The impossible problem of distinguishing between the flower¬ 
ing shoots of common and giant sainfoin was provided by one 
enqui^. The two strains (Mer solely in their habit, one being 
a luting perennial and the other tending to die out after the 
second season of growth. 

That clover sickness was not so serious as usual seems to be 
indicated by the comparative lack of enquiries on the subject. 
The one case of interest was provided by the destruction of a 
field of kidney vetch. The crop apparently had followed red 
clover at too short an interval of time. 

Roots. 

Except for enquiries on diseases of swedes and turnips, the 
root crop has not been responsible for many questions this 
season The one outstanding one has been, why are the mangels 
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bolting so frequently ? It is still fax from clear how bolting is 
determined. It has been ascribed to the conditions under wlSch 
the seed ripened, or again to the conditions under which the 
crop grows—^no real effort bemg made to define these conditions. 
Again it has been said to be an hereditary character, and the 
possibility of raising non-bolting strains has been investigated. 
Whatever the explanation, bolting was unusually common this 
season, and in one respect curious, for not only did plants with 
partially developed “ bulbs ” bolt, but seedlings with two or 
three small leaves, and with their cotyledons still persisting, 
pushed out unmistakable flowering shoots. 

Fungoid Diseases. 

With the possible exception of mosaic and leaf curl in the 
potato crop, plant diseases have not been unduly serious in the 
past season. The presence of these two still more or less mys¬ 
terious troubles was, perhaps, to be expected, for the returns 
obtained from the crop in the previous year were not such as 
to lead to any considerable expenditure on a change of seed. 
The tendency for the number of enquiries concerning the pests 
of fruit trees to outstrip those concerning the staple agricultural 
crops, was again noticeable, and—^were one to judge solely from 
the frequency of enquiries—^the conclusion would be reached 
that the diseases of the wheat crop were of less importance 
than those of gooseberries. In the case of the former the only 
important disease sent in for identification was one known 
as ** whitehead ” [Ofhkbolus). The occurrence of this disease 
in the country is disquieting, for though it is rarely seen in 
quantity sufficient to damage the crop seriously, it is widely 
distributed. A knowledge of the losses it causes in other parte 
of the world leads pathologists to fear that a costly and uncon¬ 
trollable epidemic might result if conditions should at any time 
prove particularly favourable for the parasite. 

Again, as in former years, the fact has to be noted that thou^ 
bunt is one of the few fungoid pests easily and certainly con¬ 
trollable by the wheat-grower, it is still far too prevalent. 

In mo^ parts of the country the blight disease was unusually 
late in putting in its appearance, with the consequence that the 
keeping properties of the crop may be more satisfactory than is 
often Sie case. The only specimen of any interest was one 
showing the disease on the fndts. The crop in this case was 
Myatt’s Ashleaf—^an early maturing potato which might well 
have been lifted before the appearance of the disease. 

Bacterial rots of turnips and swedes, and somewhat severe 
outbreaks of both mildew and finger and toe on the latter host 
formed, as usual, the subject matter of several reports. The 
list of fungi responsible for diseases amongst fruit was practically 
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a counterpart of that of previous years. Silver leaf in plums, 
apple mildew and apple scab were again the pests most frequently 
reported on. Amongst bush fruits the puzzling phenomenon 
known as “ reversionin black currants, and the killing off of 
gooseberry bushes through attacks at soil level of a species of 
Botrytis, were the most important. 

Weeds. 

The weeds sent for identification included two species sus¬ 
pected of causing poisoning amongst stock. One, hemlock, was 
in all probability responsible, but whether Dog’s mercury was 
the actual cause of trouble was open to doubt. The slender 
foxtail (Alopecurus agrestis) was sent in together with other 
weeds from a newly-sown grass field where it was stated to be 
the most prevalent grass. As the species is not a common one, 
except under arable conditions, it wfil probably disappear. The 
opportunity will be taken to obtain information on this point 
by periodically examining a field near Cambridge where a similar 
s^te of affairs obtains. 

R. H. BrBTEBr. 

School of Agrioultoie, 

Caxabridge. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

Introduction. 

Just as 1922 was noteworthy as the frit-fly year, so 1923 stands 
out as the aphis year, almost all crops suffering more than usual 
from some green-fly attack. Probably the only exception was 
the bean aphis, which did not appear to be especially abundant. 
The spring weather was exactly suited to the requirements of 
the green-fly wMe it was so unfavourable to the insects which 
normally more or less control it that in many cases they did not 
appear at all until the harm was done. Moreover, crops were 
unable to make that rapid progress which sometimes results 
in their growing away from the pest. Fruit trees especially 
suffered. 

In view of recent additions to our knowledge of the life- 
histories of the frit-fly and the wheat-bulb fly, it has been 
thought well to incorporate in the present report a revised 
version of the general account of the pests of cereal crops which 
appeared in the Annual Report of the Zoologist for 1900. 
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In the fruit section attention is called to a new method of 
dealing with “ big bud ’’ in black currants, suggested by Sir 
George Watt. 

Cebeals. 

A key to the principal pests of cereal crops, including a short 
account of their life-history and treatment. 

Barley.—Crop failing in June or July. Whitish maggots or 
flaxseed-like puparia under sheathing leaves near a knot, above 
which the stalk often bends down . . . Hessian-fiy. 

Ears “ gouty or swollen, and unable to emerge from the 
spirally-twisted sheathing leaves. Track eaten along one side 
of stem from the uppermost knot into the ear. Usually noticed 
in June, but can be detected earlier . . Ocmt-fiy. 

Some ears white while most are still more or less green. 
Largish grub or chry^lis in the very bottom of the stalk. 

Com mw-fiy. 

Oats.—Sickly appearance of plant, with slightly swollen and 
twisted roots. MTo maggots visible to the naked eye. 

Probably Stem eeJrtvorm. 

Failure of very young crop. Minute white maggots in the 
stem just above the roots. . . Fritfty (first brood). 

Developing ears infested by minute white maggots in July 
and August, and either entirely destroyed or grain much reduced. 

Fritfiy (second brood). 

Wheat.—^Failure of young crop in April or May, with dis¬ 
coloration just above the root, where whitish maggots may be 
found. Wheai'bvlb fly. 

Up-standing white stalks among the green, bowing, sound 
stems. Largish maggot or chrysalis in the very bottom of the 
injured stalk. Com saw-fly. 

Swelling above first or second joint from the ground. Whiti^ 
maggots or flaxseed-like chrysalid inside sheathing leaves. Ih- 
jured stalks often bend over .... Hessianfly. 

Small orange-coloured maggots feeding on the grain in the 
young ear. Wheat midge. 

Winter wheat failing like the young oat crop; minute white 
maggots in the stem just above the root . . . FriUfly. 

1. HESSiArr-ii.Tr. {Mayetiola {Oecidomyia) destructor.) 

Most En glish farmers are now familiar with this insect, and 
the fears which its advent in 1886 very naturally occasioned have, 
to a large extent, subsided. Happily, this climate has not 
proved favourable to its development, and, moreover, we entirely 
escape the autumn attack, wluch is even more disastrous than 
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that of the spring brood in those countries where the autumn 
crops are sown at a much earUer date than in England. 

Life-history. —^The brown gnat-like fly is about the eighth of 
an inch in length, with long legs and antennae. The two wings 
are smoky or clouded, and fringed with hairs. It appears in 
May, and lays its minute yellowish eggs near one of the knots of 
the stalk—^usually the second from the ground. In four days 
the whitish grubs hatch out and fix themselves under the sheath¬ 
ing leaves, sucking the sap from the stem. When fully grown 
their outer skin hardens and toms dark brown, and they become 
chrysalids. It is these chrysalids (fig. 1) which are popularly 
termed “flaxseeds.” The flies emerge from some of these 
chrysalids in September, and in this country 
either perish or attack wild grasses. In 
America and South Europe they attack the 
autumn-sown com. 

ilany of the chrysalids last over the 
winter, giving rise to flies the following 
May. 

Plants infested. —Barley, wheat, rye, 
timothy, and couch-grass. 

Treatment. —^The following measures tend 
to prevent the recurrence of attack:— 

1. The destruction of “ flaxseeds ** found 
on threshing. 

2. The burning or deep ploughing-in of 
the stubble. 

3. The treatment of infested straw by 
close stacking or some other method to 
prevent the fly emerging. 

4. The suppression of couch- or timothy- 
grass, as far as possible, in the neighbourhood. 

5. The avoidance in adjoining fields of crops liable to attack 
(wheat, barley, rye). 

6, The choice of strong-strawed varieties of such crops when 
next sown. 



Fig. 1.— iL. Wheat 
stem with 
“ flaxseed ** in 
position; B, 
'"Flaxseed” 
magmfled. 


2. Gout-fly. (Ghlorops tceniopus.) 

This insect, which occurs especially in barley crops, is the 
cause of considerable annual loss. 

Life-history. —^This is a prettily-marked two-winged fly, one- 
eighth of an inch in length, straw-coloured, with black.marks on 
the head and thorax. 

The eggs are laid in May, within the sheathing leaves, near 
the top of the young plant, and the yellowish maggot furrows 
the stalk within and below the forming ear, causing it to shrivel, 
and often to remain enclosed within the sheathing leaves, which 
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become spirally twisted at the top and present a “gouty” 
appearance (fig. 2). In July the maggots change to brown puparia, 
out of which the flies appear in August. 

Treatmerd .—the attack is noticed early, its bad effects may 
be much diminished by the application 
of some quickly-acting, forcmg manure, 
such as nitrate of soda. As the grubs 
attack the uppermost part of the stem, 
most of the puparia are carried off in 
harvesting the crop. Some, however, 
are shaken out and remain in the 
stubble. These puparia should be 
destroyed, as far as possible, before the 
jBies emerge. 

In the second place it is always 
observed that late-sown barley suffers 
most, for if the insect appears when the 
plant is young the whole crop may be 
destroyed. The following measures are 
therefore recommended:— 

1. Scarify or cultivate the stubble 
immediately after harvest. 

2. Destroy the chaff and “ cavings ” 
if found to contain puparia. 

3. Use infested barley-straw at once 
for litter, or else stack it compactly so 
as to prevent the escape of iiie fly. 

4. Sow early. 

5. Keep down self-sown com, and 
avoid rye or winter barley near infested 
fields. 

3. Feit-fly. {Oscinella frit.) 

Life-history .—^The very small, glossy 
black fly, about one-twelfth of an inch 
in length, may be seen “ dancing ” about 
the oat plants at the end of April or 
the beginning of May. They have been 
observed affecting the flowers of Com¬ 
posite weeds at this time. The minute 
reddish e^ hatch into grubs which eat 
into the heart of the young oat plant 
just above the root. K the central shoot with the young ear 
is established, it sickens and readily comes away from the 
roofe. The maggots feed in the bulb during May, and turn to 
chrysalids in June. The flies come out in July, and lay their eggs 
in belated tillers or on the developing ears of the surviving oat 



Fia, 2. — Barley 
attacked by Gout- 
VLY. B shows the 
gouty ear; A, the 
channel cut by the 
grub along the stalk 
and into the ear. 
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plants and the larvae soon bore in and attack the grain. If the 
ear is attacked at an early stage it is entirely destroyed, but if 
later, the grain is stunted and the yield reduced. 

The flies from this brood emerge at harvest time and seek 
wild grasses on which to oviposit, but they also readily attack 
perennial rye-grass or Italian rye-grass, and when this crop is 
ploughed for wheat the grubs migrate from the ploughed-in 
rye-grass to the germinating wheat and may cause great destruc¬ 
tion. The winter is passed in the larval stage. Grass land is 
always full of frit-fly maggots, and oats sown on newly-ploughed 
grass are sure to be attacked by the fly as well as by wire-worm 

and leather-jacket. 

Treatment. —1. Sow oats early; 
late-sown oats always suffer most. 

2. Foreign oats purchased for 
sowing shoSd be examined for the 

puparia ” or chrysalids. 

3. In cases of very bad attack 
plough-in at once before the fly 
emerges. 

4. At harvest time multitudes 
of the flies are often seen on the 
outside of the stacks, and some 
measures might be taken to prevent 
their escape to the fields in search 
of wild grasses. 

5. Avoid rye-grass before wheat 
—either by a bastard fallow, or by 
selecting some other crop. 

6. In suitable weather (with a 
prospect of rain), a dressing of nitrate of soda will sometimes 
push a crop through what threatens to be a rather severe 
attack. 



Fig. 3.—^Frit-fly (enlarged) 
and infested oat plant. 


4. WiffBAT-BTOB Fly. (Leptohylemyia coarctata.) 

This insect is grey in colour and nearly the size of the 
common house-fly. Its white maggots, which may attain nearly 
one-third of an inch in length, are found feeding in the heart 
of young wheat plants from February onward. 

Until recently nothing was certainly known of the life-history 
of the fly, though it has long been observed that wheat after 
fallow suffers most from its attacks. 

Life^history .—^The maggots observed in the wheat-bulb 
during the spring turn to flies in June and July. These flies 
do not seek any crops or wild grasses on which to deposit their 
eggs, but select bare ground where they oviposit in the middle 
of July. Most of these eggs do not hatch out till the following 
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spring, and there is only one brood annually. The maggots 
migrate from plant to plant— e, habit which greatly adds to the 
destructiveness of the pest. 

Treatment ,—Arrange so that the land on which wheat is to 
be sown shall be well covered by some crop during the months 
of July and August. It is known that wheat after fallow suj0fers 



Fig, 4.—Wheat-bulb Fly. {Leptohylemyia coarctata,) 

la, maggot. 1, mouth apparatus. 2, extremity of tail. 

3, chrysalis. 4, mature fi}. 5, infested \vbeat plant, 

la, 3, and 4, natural size and magnified. I and 2 magnified. 


most, but bad attacks often occur after crops—^such as potatoes 
with sparse foliage—^which leave a large proportion of the soil 
bare. 


5. Wheat Midge. {Oecidomyia tritici,) 

The orange-coloured maggots found feeding in the wheat ears 
during June and July are the grubs of this small yellow midge or 
gnat-Hke fly. The midges themselves m^ty often be seen swarm¬ 
ing about the wheat on Jime evenings. 

Life-history ,—^The female midge lays her eggs during June 
and the early part of July in the ears of the wheat, several eggs 
being deposited in the same ear. 

'file maggots feed on the grain for about three weeks, and 
then leave the ear to go down to the ground to pupate (or turn 
to chrysalids). . 

•rhe true pupa or chrysalis is not formed till the follow¬ 
ing spring, but the grub spends the winter a few itiehes 
below the surface of the ground enclosed in a transparent 
case. 
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At harvest-time many of the maggots are not yet ready to 
descend, and are carried off with the crop. Thus after a severe 
attack both the harvested wheat and the remaining stubble 
require attention. 

Treatment, —^The measures indicated are :—1. Some treat¬ 
ment of the chaff and cavings which shall effectually destroy the 
grubs. 2. Deep ploughing of the stubble after attack. 

6. Coen Saw-ely. {Oephus pygmams,) 

Life-history, —^This insect does not belong, like the foregoing, 
to the Diptera or true jBies, but to the 
Hymenoptera, the order which includes 
the bees and wasps. 

It is unlike most saw-flies in being 
long and narrow, about one-third of 
an inch in length. It is black, with 
some yellow spots and bands, and 
with four transparent wings. 

Saw-flies are so called because the 
females possess a remarkable apparatus 
in the form of a double saw, and with 
this the female of the com saw-fly cuts 
a hole near the bottom of the stalk of 
wheat or barley in June, and in this 
hole she places the egg. 

Most saw-fly grubs have many legs, 
but in that of 5ie com saw-fly they 
are rudimentary, and the creature is 
nearly legless. It feeds on the pith of 
the lower part of the stem, and grows 
to a len^h of about half an inch. 
Then it goes down to the very bottom 
of the stalk, which it bites through in 
such a way that it easily breaks off, 
as if cut clean about an inch from the 
ground. In the short length of straw 
below the cut the grub surrounds itself 
with a silken cocoon and turns to a 
chrysalis (fig. 5.) 

If undisturbed it remains in this retreat till the following 
May, when a saw-fly emerges from the cocoon. 

It is clear, therefore, that the pest entirely remains in the 
stubble, and none of the chrysalids or grubs are carried off in 
harvesting the crop. 

Treatment, —Immediately after harvest take measures to 
destroy the stubble, by burning if practicable. 



Fig. 5.—Wlieat-staDs cut 
open to show injury 
done by Coen Saw-ely. 
The chr3rsahs is seen in 
the bottom of the stalk, 
which is out trans¬ 
versely above it. 
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7, Stem Eel-woem. {TyUriohus devastatrix,) 

If a young oat crop fails, and the presence of no insect pest 
can be detected, it is probable that it is suffering from the disease 
sometimes called ‘Htilip-root.” The plant becomes rank and 
sickly, and the bottom of the stem generally swells somewhat, 
while the bases of the leaves round the main shoot become 
gnarled and twisted. 

The cause of the disease is not an insect, but a microscopic 
worm, which is present in myriads in the diseased stems. If an 
injured part is squeezed into a drop of water on a slide and 
examined with a moderate microscope, the small wriggling 
“ eel-worms ” will be readily seen. Clover crops also suffer from 
this pest, which is one cause of “ clover sickness.’* 

Treatment —1. Dress affected crop with sulphate of potash. 

2. Avoid clover after tulip-rooted oats.^ 

3. Beware of using farmyard manure obtained from animals 
which have been fee^g on eelworm-infested crops. The pest 
is frequently conveyed to clean land in such manure. 

4. Deep cultivation, by burying deeply the infested stems of 
the stubble, diminishes future danger. 

Fruit. 

Most of the recognised fruit pests were abundant in the past 
season, but by far the most universally destructive -were the 
various species of aphis. These obtained a very early mastery 
over the trees, and in the case of the leaf-curling species it was 
quickly almost impossible to do much good by washing. In 
ordinary seasons certain useful grubs—noticeably those of the 
ladybirds and the hover-flies {Syrphidce), appear almost as 
soon as the green-fly and do much to keep that pest within 
bounds, but this year their arrival was very late, and in many 
oases the harm was already done when they came on the scene. 

There is nothing of special interest to note with regard to 
the various other fruit pests enquired about, with the exception 
of the black currant gall-mite, against which a new method of 
treatment has been suggested. 

‘‘ Big bvd ” in Black Currants. 

In 1922 I received a very interesting letter from Sir George 
Watt, O.I.E. His success in dealing with a mite infesting the 
tea plant in India, by firing, had suggested to him the idea that 

* It often oecurs that clover has been put in with oats which develop 
“ tulip-root.” In such cases the clover is almost certain to become “ stem- 
sick,” and it is better to anticipate this, feed it ofi bare in the autumn and 
treat it as stubble, a catch-crop of rape being taken on the land after 
thorough scarifying. 
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it might be possible to control the black currant mite by the 
same means, and he was conducting some experiments which 
promised well. As he intended publShing his results as speedily 
as possible, he naturally did not wish me to mention the matter 
in my Report of last year. BKs pamphlet has now appeared 
under the title, “ A ITote on the Big Bud of the Black Currant 
{Eriophyes ribis),'" issued from the Crighton Royal Institution, 
Dumfries, and is of the highest importance. 

Sir George’s plan is to fibre the plot of bushes in March. Straw, 
waste.paper, dry twigs and otiier combustible matter are col¬ 
lected and packed in and among the bushes, and so arranged that 
every square foot of ground is at least scorched. If any bushes 
or any portions of the soil escape from the first firing they are 
fired a second time. It is then found that nearly all the plants 
recover, and by June have sent up shoots a foot high, with no 
sign of mite. 

In his main experiment, 427 Boskoop Giant plants so badly 
infested as to be worthless, though aH known remedial methods 
had been tried—^including cutting them down almost to the 
ground in 1918—were fired on March 28, and on July 18 the 
report was that 91*1 per cent, had completely recovered, and 
that so far there was no sign of the re-appearance of the mite. 
The cost of firing was £13 135. 6d. This seems excessive, and 
there must be many places where the operation can be carried 
out at a much lower cost. 

I may say that, in consequence of the correspondence with 
Sir George Watt, &ing was tried at Cambridge last winter on a 
few fairly isolated and badly infested plants. They have come 
up strongly, and it was hoped that they had been cleared of the 
mite, but a very close examination has revealed a few buds con¬ 
taining the pest- Further experiment is necessary, and if any 
Members of the Society have an opportunity of giving the method 
a thorou^ trial, their experience would be of great value. 

No hibernation of the mite in the soil has ever been demon¬ 
strated, but the fact that the severest pruning does not clear the 
plants, while this is achieved by burning them and the surf ace 
soil, points strongly to the conclusion that such hibernation must 
occur, 

A few red currant bushes incidentally included in Sir George 
Watt’s firing experiments also completely recovered, and this 
is not unimportant, for in my first investigation of the mite I 
found that red currant plants near the infested black currants 
harboured the pest, though themselves showing no signs of 
injury. 

Members are reminded of Mr. Goude’s plan of obtaioing mite- 
free cuttings from infested bushes by utflising the new shoots 
before the mites have migrated to them. The new shoots are 
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taken in May, dipped in an aphis wash to destroy wandering 
mites, and struck in a frame. Should Sir George Watt’s method 
of firing prove practicable we shall have another powerful weapon 
against this most formidable pest. 

MmoELiiANEons Notes. 

Many enquiries have been received with regard to various 
creatures infesting houses or stored goods, and though usually 
they have little importance, it is thought advisable to put them 
on record here. 

In May last, Mr. Theobald sent me some ticks found in cot¬ 
tages near Canterbury, though I was assured there were no 
domestic animals in the cottages. The species proved to be 
Ixodes hexa^onus^ a tick especially affecting hedgehogs, though 
found on various animals. 

Grubs infesting a whey cistern near Bedford in August 
proved to be those of the fungus-gnat (Rhyphusfemsdaralis ). These 
red worms ” often occur in fermentmg material. 

Larvae of PiopMla casei, the fly responsible for the well-known 
maggots in cheese, were reported to be iofesting the wrappings 
of hams at Hereford in September, but the hams themselves 
were not attacked. 

The sugar-mite {Glyci^hagus domestims) was complained of 
on several occasions as a general nuisance in houses. It occurred, 
in company with psoci(te, in some new houses at Letchworth. 
Various psocids (book-lice) were also complained of as occurring 
in food-stuJBfe—^in one case in a mixture for the manufacture of 
sponge-cake. Anobium, Ptinus and other beetles figured among 
the specimens sent for identification. 

Cecil WASBUBTorr. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 
OF ALLIES COMMITTEE. 

The work of the Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee, which 
was completed in 1923, was a remarkable example of entire 
and successful co-operation by agricultural interests. The 
Committee was a body formed on Qie initiative of the Royal 
Agricultural Society and charged with the task of giving prac¬ 
tical expression to the feelings of sympathy which were enter¬ 
tained in England for the farmers on the Continent who suffered 
so severely during the war from 1914 to 1918. It w^ fitting 
that the Royal .^ricultural Society should take the initiative 
in the organisation of a general fund which should be thoroughly 
representative of the interests of the farming community of 
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this country, for it may be recalled that the Society had si m ilarly 
inaugurated a relief fund for the IVench peasants after the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1, when this country was merely 
a spectator of the struggle, and not, as in the present instance, 
a participant. His Majesty the King having graciously afforded 
his patronage to the movement, the lead of the Royal Agricultural 
Society was readily followed, and every agricultural body of 
importance gave its support, so that, early in 1915, it was possible 
to form an Executive Committee of the most representative kind. 

The French Peasants’ Seed Fund—^the name by which the 
relief movement of 1871 was known—dealt with funds amount¬ 
ing to £52,000; the Agricultural Relief of Allies Committee 
distributed relief to a total value of £253,913, a figure which, 
though small in proportion to the enormous amount of damage 
causSi by the war among Allied farmers, did enable substantial 
help to be given. But of greater importance than the intrinsic 
value of the relief given was the gesture of sympathy on the part 
of English agriculturists towards those in &e devastated coun¬ 
tries. Inde^, the international goodwill generated by the 
operations of the Committee was one of the remarkable features 
of the work; especially was this the case immediately after 
the Armistice, when, quickly and effectively, the Committee 
began their more important distributions, and it was realised 
by those to whom help was offered that English sympathy was 
something more than a matter of kmd phrases. 

It was early in 1915 that a committee was formed by the 
Royal Agricultural Society to co-ordinate efforts which were 
beuag made in various qusiters, and as the result of their work 
all associations and individuals desirous of assisting were brought 
into touch, and a large General Committee was formed. In 
turn this Committee delegated the duties of organisation and 
administration to an Executive Committee with the Duke of 
Portland (the President of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
the year) as President, Lord Northbrook, Chairman, and Mr. C. 
Adeane as Honorary Treasurer, the members of the Executive 
being: The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., the Marquis of Bath, 
the Earl of Scarbrough, Lord Blyth, Lord Rathdonnell, the 
Right Hon. Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, K.C.V.O. (now Lord Ailwyn), 
the Hon. E. G. Strutt, Sir Gilbert GreenaU, Bart., C.V.O., Sir 
Richard Paget, Bart., Sir Rider Haggard, Mr. Adeane, C.B., 
Mr. T. L. Aveling, Mir. Wm. Bainbridge, Capt. Chas Bathurst, 
M.P. (now Lord Bledisloe), Mr. Samuel Bostock, Mr. Edward 
Brown, Mr. J. J. Cridlan, 'Mx. David Davies, M.P., the late Dr. 
Charles M. Douglas, Mr. (now Sir) H. Trustram Eve, Mr. F. A. 
Gardiner, Mr. Wm. Harrison, O.B.E., Mr. R. G. Heaton, Mr. 
John Howard Howard, Mr. Samuel Kidner, Mr. (now Sir) Herbert 
Matthews, the late Mr. G. Norris Midwood, Mr. S. Pa^ave Page, 
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Mons. E. Pollet, Mr. Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O. (now Lord 
Ernie), the late Sir Beville Stanier and Mr. Martin H. P. Sutton. 
The Committee had power to add to their number, and from time 
to time the following additions were made : The Duke of Rich¬ 
mond and Gordon, K.G, the Earl of Lonsdale, the Earl of Leices¬ 
ter, the late Lord Middleton, Sir Lionel Phillips, Sir Howard 
Prank, Bart., K.C.B., the late Lord Northbourne, the Bight 
Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, K.C.V.O., Mr. E. J. Beaumont Nes¬ 
bitt, Mr. Colin Campbell, Mr. Richardson Carr, the late Mr. W. 
Pitzherbert-Brockholes, Mr. Richard M. Greaves, Mr. P. Percy 
Low, Mr. E. M. Nunneley, Mr. Ernest Parke, Mr. P. J. Poels, 
Dr. William Somerville, M.A, Professor Biffen, Mr. Anderson 
Graham, the late Mr. C. W. Marsters, the late Mr. H. W. Palmer, 
Mr. Percy Hurd, M.P., Dr. J. W. l^bertson (Canada), Senator 
A. J. Puller (South Africa), Senator Keating (Australia), Mr. 
C. E. Elgar, Mr. R. D. D. McLean (New Zealand), the late Mr. 
R. W. Hobbs, Mr. John Evens and Mr. Alfred Mansell. 

In some quarters it was thought that the energy with which 
the Committee took up their task was premature; that it was not 
necessary to collect funds until the end of the war was more 
distinctly in sight. Happily such counsels were not heeded, for 
at the end of the prolong^ struggle in 1918 the public purse 
was so lightened that failure would have been practically certain 
had the appeal for help been deferred until then. 

The Committee’s jfirst step was the formation of sub-com¬ 
mittees charged with dealing with different aspects of the work. 
The Piaance Committee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Adeane, 
was responsible for general administration; the live Stock Com¬ 
mittee (Chairman, Sir Gilbert Greenall) supervised the purchase 
of animals; the Implements Committee (under the Chairmanship 
first of Mr. R, M. Greaves and later of Mr. William Harrison) 
dealt with machinery. There were also the Seeds, Cereals, and 
Miscellaneous Commktee (CSiairman, the late Mr. Midwood); the 
Publicity Committee (under the chairmanship first of Mr. jparke 
and later of Sir Howard Prank); and the Empire Committee 
(Chairman, Sir Howard Prank), the last-mentioned Committee 
being appointed at a later date to obtain the co-operation of 
farming mterests in the Dominions. 

In order to cover the country effectively in the matter of 
the collection of subscriptions a branch committee was formed 
in each county, whose activities were directed towards securing 
substantial sums by, among other means, gift sales, which became 
a strong feature of the work of most war charities. In the 
formation and working of these county committees the National 
Farmers’ Union and its branches, the auctioneers, the Chambers 
of Agriculture, the county and district agricultural associations 
all gave most practical help, and, with all the Breed Societies 
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and the Smithfield Club, gave support which was invaluable. 

The Executive Committee restricted its area of operations 
to England and Wales. The help of Scottish farmers was 
organised by the Scottish Committee for Agricultural Relief 
of &e Allies (formed by the Highland and Agricultural Society) 
and took the form of two consignments comprising 165 head of 
Ayrshire cattle, of a value, witii transport expenses, of £9,436. 
In Canada a branch of the English Committee was formed by 
Dr. Robertson, and hand tools of an approximate value of £9,O0O 
were shipped direct from the Dominion to small farmers in Erance, 
Belgium, Roumania, and Serbia. In South Africa Senator 
Fuller secured considerable subscriptions, and Senator Keating, 
Mr, 0. E. Elgar, and Mr. R. B. McLean obtained contributions 
from Austraha and New Zealand. 

How the Fund grew can be seen from the following statement: 


Cash and promises to December, 

1915 . 

. £29,970 

»9 »* »» >» 

1916 . 

94,000 

Cash receipts at December, 1917 

, , 

. 133,000 

,, „ ,, 1918 

, , 

. 158,760 

»t »f »» 1919 

, , 

. 195,627 

,, ,, ,, 1920 

. 

. 198,000 


At the close of the Fund in 1923 the amoimt actually distributed 
in relief had been £263,913, this figure including the value of 
gifts in kind by the Breed Societies and others as well as the 
money actually expended in the purchase of relief. 

The amounts raised in the English counties, Wales and in 
contributions from Scotland were: 


Lancashire and Cheshire 


19,641 

Northamptonshire 




2,365 


• . 

, 

11,018 

Oxfordshire . 




2,326 

Kent .... 



10,960 

Derbyshire . . 




2,095 

Hampshire . 

, , 


10,713 

Warwickshire . 




1,955 

Breed and other 

Societies 


Hertfordshire 




1,835 

with Headquarters 

m 


Devonshire . 




1,827 

London 



9,222 

Leicestershire . 




1,806 

Berki^ire 



8,171 

Herefordshire . 




1,766 

Huntingdonshire 



8,065 

Surrey . , . 




1,727 

Yorkshire 



7,297 

Middlesex . . 




1,529 




6,506 

Buckinghamshire 




1,364 

Shropshire . 



6,252 

Scotland . . . 




1,221 

Foreign 



6,199 

I Butland . 




1,156 

Cambridgeshire . 



5,910 

Suffolk . . . 




1,141 

Wiltshire 



5,808 

Special London Appeal 


978 

Gloucestershire , 



5,550 

StaSordshire 




922 

Somerset 



5,250 

Channel Islands 




850 

Susses . . 



4,786 

Worcestershire . 




751 

Hottin^amahire 



4,494 

Ireland . . . 




739 

Comw^ . . 



3,772 

Bedfordshire 




694 

Northumberland 

and Dur- 


Westmorland 




551 

ham , . . 


, 

3,638 

Norfolk . . . 




478 

Wales . . . 


, 

3,141 

Dorset . . . 




411 

Cmnberlaad . . 

• t 

» 

3i002 

Isle of Wight , 




215 
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Simultaneously with, the collection of funds, the means of 
buying, collecting and shipping relief were organised and perfected, 
with the result that on the conclusion of the Armi^ce the 
Committee were in a position immediately to begin the consign¬ 
ment of their gifts, inquiries having been made on the spot as 
to the form in which relief could most usefully be given and 
the regions in which it would be most effective. Live stock 
was the great need in every case, and accordingly the Committee, 
who had sent some quantities of seeds and machinery to France 
during the progress of the war, now restricted their ^fts entirely 
to good class English stock, the females being of useful type 
and the males in every case pedigree animals. 

All the Committee’s gifts were made direct to the Grovem- 
ment of the country in which relief was offered, everything 
being transported to the port of arrival free of all charges, 
rail to the distributing centres being the concern of the acceptmg 
Gk)vemment. In France, the disWbution was carried out by 
the Krecteurs des Services Agricoles in the various Depart¬ 
ments ; in Belgium, the Director of Agricultural Reconstruction 
for Western Fhnders, Mr. Leon Boereboom, carried out the task; 
and in Serbia and Roumania the gifts were handed over to persons 
appointed by the Government in each case. 

There was considerable delay in the completion of the work 
of relief owing to many unforeseen interruptions. Frequent 
outbreaks of foot and mouth disease prevented the movement 
and export of live stock ; delay also arose through the diflSculties 
of arranging the transport of the gift to Roumania, and the work 
was furSier prolonged by the aUocaHon to the Committee, in 
1921, of £18,000 from the surplus funds of the British Ambu¬ 
lance Committee for distribution in France in the form of live 
stock. 

A glance at the help given in each of the countries assisted 
will probably be of interest. 

F^tArrcB.—^The relief work in France, where gifts were made 
of a total value of £92,209, may be described in the words of 
the Committee’s final report; 

“ The first relirf given by the Committee in France consisted 
of a supply of machinery for harvesting purposes and for autumn 
and winter ploughing in the Departments of the Marne and 
the Meuse. This was sent in 1916 as the result of inquiries 
made on the spot by the Earl of Northbrook, Mr. Adeane, and 
Mr. Anderson Graham. live stock followed in the form of 
61 Southdown rams, of which 5 were from the estate of His 
Majesty the King at Sandringham. A dozen boars, 2,449 head 
of live poultry, and considerable quantities of se^ com and 
seed potatoes were also sent during 1916. In 1916 and 1917, 
seed oats, seed barley, and seed potatoes were again sent, as 
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well as a qiiantity of binder twine, of which there was great 
scarcity in the harvest fields behind the war zone. Live poultry 
was also given, and in order to assist in the re-plant^ of some 
of the pine forests destroyed during the earlier fighting ten cwt. 
of pine seeds were sent. The orchards of many of the farms 
in the Marne, the Somme, the Oise, and the Aisne were also 
furnished with fruit trees, of which the Committee sent out 
8,860. 

** After the cessation of hostilities, the Committee, on the 
recommendation of the Hon. Treasurer, decided to concentrate 
their relief efforts in the Department of the Somme, the associa¬ 
tion of British troops with tiiat Department making it an appro¬ 
priate district for help. Delay was caused, however, by the 
entire absence of farm building for shelter, and it was June, 

1919, before the condition of the district justified the Committee 
in sending out any stock. By the middle of Au^t, 800 head 
of cattle were in the hands of the small farmers in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Somme, and thereafter considerable quantities of 
sheep and pigs were consigned at regular intervals until February, 

1920, when the Committee had distributed stock to a total 
value in France of £74,504, and had completed its original 
programme. The last two consignments in 1920 were of sheep.” 

In 1922 the Committee made further inquiries in France 
regarding the districts in which the British Ambulance Com¬ 
mittee’s surplus might be offered with greatest benefit, and, 
acting on a suggestion made by Lord Hardinge, the British 
Ambassador in Paris, it was decided to allocate the gifts to the 
Departments of the Aisne, the Pas de Calais, and the Marne. 
The first of these supplementary consignments was sent on July 
28, 1922, and was handed over at Boulogne to the Directeur 
des Services Agricoles for the Department of the Aisne, being 
subsequently distributed by him to small breeders and farmers. 
Shipments alternately to the Aisne and the Pas de Calais 
followed at fairly regular intervals, with one to the Marne, con¬ 
sisting of poultry. In order to encourage dairy production, 
the Committee sent sets of milk-weighing and testing apparatus 
for use in the official recording of the milk given by ilie stock. 
I^s and sheep and poultry in considerable numbers were also 
given in regions where conditions were more suited to these 
classes of stock. 

From time to time exceptionally severe weather was encoun¬ 
tered in the Channel, but all animals were safely landed. 

BsLaxxjM:.—^It was on March 12, 1919, that the first consign¬ 
ment of relief was sent to Belgium. It consisted of Dairy cattle 
and ^ggs for incubation. It was handed over at Antwerp to 
Mr. B^reboom, the Director of Agricultural Beoonstruction in 
Western Flanders, and in the course of a few days was distri- 
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buted by him among the peasant farmers in the Yser Valley, 
the recipients being chosen from among those who had kept a 
certain quantity of dairy stock before the war. Other consign¬ 
ments followed at frequent intervals, and the Committee’s own 
shipments were supplemented by two others of Ayrshire cattle 
made by them on behalf of the Scottish Committee. Between 
1919 and 1922 ten further consignments were made to Belgium, 
most of them having been provided out of the accumulations of 
interest on the invested funds and from the balances on the 
various accounts, in accordance with a resolution passed by the 
Committee that all such moneys should be allocated to that 
country. The shipments follow^ on the lines of those preceding, 
and were in accordance with requests and recommendations 
made by Mr. Boereboom as to their suitabihty. 

Belgian farmers were very warm in their expressions of 
gratitude to the Committee, and through them, to British 
agriculturists; and each year since the first Eve stock was received 
they have organised displays of the animals and their progeny 
in towns and villages in the devastated districts. The fiiffb of 
these was at Handzaeme in 1919, and it was followed by similar 
exhibitions at Ypres (twice), Dixmude, and Bruges, the last 
mentioned being attended by H.M. the King of the Belgians, 
who made a point of examining and admiring the stock and 
of expressing his own gratefulness to the English people. 
The total value of the Committee’s gifts to Belgium was 
£60,770. 

Sebbia. —^During the war the Committee maintained and pro¬ 
vided agricultural education and training for a number of young 
Serbians awaiting the opportunity of returning to their own 
country- About a dozen of these youths were &st placed with 
well-known English and Scottish farmers under whom they 
obtained some Imowledge of the general practice of farming and 
stock rearing, and afterwards they proceeded to agricultural 
colleges, where they were maintained for nearly two years by 
the Committee, the Colleges defraying their tuition fees. The 
results of the experiment were very gratifying, several of the 
students doing well in the dairying and other examinations for 
which they entered, and they were thus in a position to apply 
a useful insight into English methods to the agriculture of their 
own country on their return. 

Inquiries as to the needs of Serbia in the matter of relief 
had been made for the Committee by Mr. W. J. Henman in 
1916 and Major Kendzior in 1919, and in the last-mentioned 
year the first consignment went out to that country, many 
difficulties having fimt been overcome. Not the least of these 
resulted from the seizure of Kume by D’Annunzio at the moment 
when the committee’s gift of 587 cattle and 2,000 poultry was 
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on the point of leaving Cardiff for that Adriatic port. The 
stock was held up for about a fortnight, and in the meantime 
arrangements were made for the boat to land its cargo at the 
small and obscure port of Buccari, a little further south of Fiume. 
The difficulties of rail transport were greatly increased on 
arrival, but coal for the trains had been taken with the cattle, 
and the stock was not only safely landed but was distributed 
in the interior without loss. Costs of the stock, transport, 
fodder, attendance, insurance and maintenance amount^ to 
£18,542, a sum which the British Treasury later refunded as 
part of their help to Balkan peoples, and with this refund the 
Committee were enabled to resume their relief for Serbia, This 
time, after careful inquiry, it was found that seeds and agri- 
cultimal and horticultural implements would be most acceptable to 
the peasantry, and three large consignments were made in 1921. 
By October of that year relief of the value of £68,525 had been 
d&tributed. 

RoracAOTA.—^In 1920 the Committee made a grant for help¬ 
ing Roumanian small farmers, conditional upon the Roumanian 
Grovemment arranging and providing transport facilities. It 
was not until November, 1921, that negotiations for the trans¬ 
port of the gift were completed, and in January, 1922, the stock, 
comprising bulls, heifers, pigs and poultry, left Liverpool, In 
a violent gale in St. George’s Channel shortly after leaving port 
the boat, the Aviermre^ shipped a heavy sea which carried 
away a portion of the cartle shedding, two heifers being so badly 
mjuj^ as to necessitate destruction. After the storm, however, 
the rest of the journey was uneventful and 22 more head were 
actually landed at Constanza than had been shipped, the number 
having been increased by births during the five weeks’ voyage. 
On their arrival at Bucarest the cattle were housed temporally 
in the Farm School where they were inspected by the Kong and 
Queen of Roumania. Their Majesties expressed deep thanks for 
so practical a gift and their astonishment at the quality of the 
stock and its remarkable condition after so long a voyage. 
Major Marples, who supervised the distribution of the stock 
on behalf of the Committee, drew up a series of regulations 
governing the retention of the animals in the hands of the 
recipients, the object being to eiosure that the gift should be 
used as the nucleus for breeding on the Moldavian plains. The 
value of this relief to Roumania, including transport expenses, 
was £13,481. 

Dealing with the relief as a whole, the foUovring tabular 
statement summarises the Committee’s gifts to all the countries 
concerned: 
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Live Stock 



Bulls. 

Heifers. 

1 

Bams. ^ 

1 1 

^ Ewes. 

1 

1 Boars.^ 

Gilts. 

1 

Goats. 


\ 

Prance 

77 

982 1 

I 251 

2,097 

1 62 

557 

2 

8,467 


Belgium . i 

54 

907 

' 65 

1,480 

63 

613 

413 

7,694 

6 

Serbia 

30 

650 

— 

— 


— 

t — 

2,000 1 

— 

Koumania 

30 

721 

— 

_ 

21 

64 

_ 

465 

_ 

Poland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


362 

— 

Totals 

191 

2,511 

1 

316 

1 3,577 

^ 146 ' 

1,234 

415 

' 13,988 

6 


^ Including Calves. 


Ageiculttjral Implements, etc. 

Binders* Ploughs* Threshing 
Machines, Brills* Mowers* 

etc. Small 


France 

Serbia 


- 

l'63 

748 


8,210 

Totals 



911 


8,210 

France . . , 

Serbia 

Wheat 

Sacks. 

800 

Seeds, 

Oats and 
Barley. 
Sacks. 
2,066 
140 

Potatoes. 

Sacks. 

892 

Tares. 

Sacks. 

20 

Vegetable 

Seeds. 

Tons. 

42 

Pasture 

Seeds. 

Tons. 

29 

Totals . . 

soo” 

2,196 

892 

20 

42 

29 

France 


MrSCBLLANBOirS. 

Binder 

Twine. 

Tons. 

6 

Pine 

Seed. 

Cwt. 

10 

Fruit 

Trees. 

8,850 


A summar^^ of the cash receipts and payments for the whole 
period of the Fund is given below as audited, together with a 
supplementary statement relating to the allocation of the relief 
in kind offer^ by societies and individuals: 


SUMIMABY OF CaSH RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS FKOM 9tH MaBCH, 

_1915, TO 31st Mabgh, 1933._ 


Beoeipts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Payments. 

£ 


d. 

Donations . . . 

133,910 17 

6 

Belief distributed . 

225,082 

8 

11 

Gift Sales, and Flag 




Expenses of 0£6ce 




Day Beceipts, 




and StaS, Print- 




less Expenses 

82,202 

6 

0 

ing, Stationery, 




Income from In¬ 




Postage, etc. 

7,492 

4 

8 

vestments, and 




Publicity, Cost of 




Interest . . . 

19,593 

19 

11 

Special Appeals, 




Sundry Beceipts . 

1 

10 10 

etc. 

3,133 

0 

8 


£235,707 

14 

3 

£236,707 

14 

3 


Audited and found correct, 

Deioitte, Pienbeb, Gbiebtiss & Co. 

ISfft April, 1923. Honorary Auditors^ 
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£ s, d. 


81,814 4 11 
60,770 2 0 
68,626 11 9 
491 4 4 
13,481 6 11 


£226,082 8 11 

1 x 1 addition, the following G-ifts in kind 
have been made :— 

France. 10,394 16 4 

Belgium (Scottish Committee) . . 9,436 0 0 

Various Countries (Canadian Committee) 9,000 0 0 


Bringing the total value of all Belief to . £263,013 4 3 
Adding the Expenses .... £10,625 6 4 


The total of the Fund amounted to . £264.638 9 7 


The expenses of administering the Fund were remarkably 
low. For the full period the total administration costs, including 
the expense of organising special appeals, were £10,625, and were 
met out of £19,592 received as interest on invested funds, the 
balance, £8,967 of this interest being applied in relief. The 
expenses of “ running ” the Fund represented 2*8 per cent., and 
the expenses of publicity were 1*1 per cent. 

In a very large measure the remarkable success of the Fund 
was due to the personal initiative of, and the active supervision 
by, its three chief officers—^tho Duke of Portland, Lord North¬ 
brook, and Mr. Adeane. Supported by an enthusiastic com¬ 
mittee and by loyal officials, they were unsparing in their efforts 
to make the Fimd not only an instrument of practical assistance 
but an achievement worthy of the happy unison of English 
agricultural interests under the leadership of the “ Boyal.*" 

J. P. Goodwin. 


The amount spent on Belief has been appor¬ 
tioned as follows :— 

France ...... 

Belgium ...... 

Serbia. 

Poland ...... 

Boumania ..... 
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OKUrtiARV 
Mt-VftEBA 
OF OODVCZL 


FOBXICI^ ConZTEBZSS .... 
UXXBBBS mSB HO ADDBSSBBS 


0BiHD Totals. 


B Hopkms. 

; Q P Miln; B B.Neilsoii; Major 

C. W. Tomkmson. 

Capt. G. H. Johnstone. 

U. Boland Burke; Lt -Col. H. B.D. 

Bibbrowe-Wise. 

A. Hisoock. 

T. W. Ashton; J. Falconer. 
Bichardson Carr. 

W. Harrison; T. B. Silcoek. 

A. W. Peririn, 

Col. Edward Coire. 

Bavia Brown; Hubert Groom; 
' Hew Ovmman. 

F. H. Thornton. 

I G.G. Bea; G.H. Sample; F. Stiaker. 
i John Myatt; B. G. Patterson. 
Col. B. V. V. Wheeler. 

Major Clive Behrens; J. B. 
TRent\man. 

Eobert Dickie; A.M Montgomery. 

B. J. Gates. 

Lord Mildmay of Flete. 

W. Bnrkitt; C. Middleton. 

Sir Walter Gttbey; Hon. E. G. Stmtt. 
A. P. Turner. 

Sir A. G. Hazlerigg. 

W. W. Chapman; F. P. Matt¬ 
hews ; F. Hamlyn Price. 

John Bell. 

B Guy Fenwick. 

Alfred Mansell; E. Crate Tanner. 
S. E. Sherwood; Fred Smith. 
Major Dunbar Kelly. 

D. Combes. 

Lt.-Col. G. B;. Lane-Fox; 0. 

Howard Taylor. 

Col. 0. Venables Llewelyn. 


Sir W. A. Mount. 

Eev. C. BL Bzodklebank; J« L. 

Lnddlngton. 

Joseph Harris. 

H. D. Alexander. 

LordBledlsloe;H.D Brocklehnist. 
Sir Douglas Newton. 

T. L. Aveling; H. F. Plnmptre. 
John Evens; C. W. IQndall. 
Bobert Hobbs. 

Lord Straidile. 

Sir Merrlk E. Bumll; Lt.-Col. G. 

L. Courthope. 

Capt. E. Ollver-lBellasls. 

Lord Henry Bentinefc. 

T. L. Wlckham-Boynton. 

Bight Hon. F. Wrench. 

David Davies; Major E. J W. 
Platt 

♦Col. Frank Garrett. 

*E. C. Itensome. 

•Prof W. SomervUte. 

*0. Dampler Whetham. 


* Nominated Members of Connell. 
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STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts 
for the year 1923. 

Mr. Adeaoti said he had the pleasure of laying before the 
Council the accounts for the year ended December 31, 1923, 
which he hoped they would consider satisfactory. The figures 
were all set out clearly and in detail in the papers which were in 
the hands of members of Council present, and also the corre¬ 
sponding figures for last year, so that he need only touch on a 
few salient points. Taking the credit side, the total ordinary 
receipts were £17,480, life compositions, etc., £1,662, and they 
had brought forward a balance from 1922 of £3,188, making the 
total receipts £22,320. On the debit side the total of ordinary 
payments was £14,497, and other payments, including invest¬ 
ments made during the year, £4,454, giving total payments 
amounting to £18,951. This left a credit balance at the end 
of the year of £3,369. 

With r^ard to the balance sheet there was only one thing to 
which he would refer, and that was that the reserve fimd at the 
end of the year stood at £111,005. (Applause.) 

Coming to the forecast of ordinary receipts and expenditure, 
they estimated that the receipts would be £17,809 and the 
ordinary expenditure £13,081. In addition the Committee 
recommended under the head of exceptional expenditure that 
£2,000 be again voted for scientific research, for painting and 
repairs to the Society's house £246, for library binding and 
purchase of books £100, and a sum, which he regretted was 
rather a large one, for legal expenses £1,000. That was in 
connection with their appeal with regard to taxation on show 
surpluses. So that the total estimated receipts were £17,809 
and the estimated expenditure £16,427, which showed an 
estimated credit balance of £1,382. 

The accounts and balance-sheet were then adopted, together 
with the estimate for the ensuing year, which was as follows:— 


FOBECASI 0? OBDINABY BSCEIPTS and SXFBNDITITBI! BOB 1024. 

(Other than in respect of the Show.) 

Frepaxed by direetioii of the 3glnance Committee on the basis of the recommendations of 
‘ * nher 21, 1905, made by the Special Committee. 


ngores 
for 1923. 
£ 

11,921 
365 
3,8U 
423 
236 
477 
41 


Receipts^ 

Prom Subscriptions for 1924 of GoTemors and Members 
Prom Ihteresft on Daily Balances ..... 

Prom Interest on ln\e8tments. 

Prom Sales of JToumals, TeAt-Books, Pamphlets, etc. . 
AdTertisemeuts in Journal ...... 

Income Tax Repaid. 

BQsoellaneous 


204 ITJ>.D. Entry Pees, etc. 
17,481 


£ 

11,920 

200 

5,059 

400 


17,809 










IX 


£ • Expenditure. £ 

2,788 Salary of Secretary and Official Staff. 3,015 

323 Pensions to Officials.323 

936 Bent, Lighting, Cleaning, 'Wages, etc. (say).1,000 

737 Printing and Stationery.800 

808 Postage and Telegrams.350 

303 liilscellaneons ........... 400 

1.499 Journal.2,000 

417 Chemical D^artment. 420 

250 Botanical Department.250 

200 Zoological Department.200 

203 Veterinary Department.403 

100 Grant to Besearch Institute, University College, Beading . . . 100 

100 Consulting Engineer.100 

245 Eliminations tor E’ational Diploma {B.A.S.E. dime) .... 220 

3.500 Amount set aside towards loss on Shows.3,500 


11,909 13,081 

Exceptional ExpendUttre. 

2,000 Scientific Besearch. 2,000 

618 Painting and Eepaiis to Society’s House (say).246 

70 library Binding and Purchase of Books.100 

Legal Cffiaiges (say).^>000 


14,497 


16,427 


Estimated Beceipts. 

Estimated Expenditure ...••*> £16,427 


Credit balance: 

2,984 Estimated Beceipts over Expenditure.1,382 














X 

STATEMENT OE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDD 

JULY 3 TO 


OoireipoBd* 

IngdgonB 

tarim 


l^eceipts. 


£ 


S,OQO 


Subscription from the City of Newca&tle-on-Tj'ne . 


3,527 Prizes ^ven by AgzicaltUEal and Breed SodeMca and others 
984 Prizes ^ven by Newcastle Local Committee . 


4 . 51 * 


12.199 

365 

x 68 


Oontributloiis to Show Fund . . . . 

Fees for Entry op Implements :— 
Implement Exldbitoia* Payments for Shedding . 
Kon-Members* Fees for Entry of Implements 
Fees for Entry of " New Implements ** 


12,733 


20 

6,426 

6 

3,68x 

38X 

27 

38 

Z9 

X2 

594 

23 Z 

2 


X 

Z 


10,548 


Fees for Entry op Live Stock :— 
4 UenAm* Entriee @ bl. 

By Members* Entiles ® 32. 

2 Members* Entries @ 22. 

1,718 Members* Entries at 80s. . 

337 Members’ Entries @12. 

64 Members' Entries @ 15«. . 

31 Members* Entries @ lOe. . 

106 Members* Entries @ 5s. 

Entrance fees .... 

103 Non-Members* Entries @ 82. 

43. Non-Members* Entries @ 82. 

3 Non-Members* Entries @ 22. 

3 Non-Members* Entries @ 12. 

1 Entry @ 10s. . 

2 Entries @ 6s. . 


Fees for Entry of Poultry ;— 

13 S By Members :-~666 Entries @ 5s. . 

3 SI < By Non-Members *—620 Entries @ 10 s. 

9 Entrance fees ...... 

468 I 

( Other Entry Fees:— 

84 Produce.... . . 

90 I Babbits ....... 

138 I Sorse-jumping Competitions 
xz I Plantation Competition .... 

13 i Orchard and Fruit Plantation Competition 

336 I 


£ g d. £ 8 . d. 

2,500 0 0 

. 8,416 5 6 

. 1,440 0 0 

- 4,856 5 6 

120 12 4 


. 12,530 18 6 
813 2 0 
. 156 0 0 

-18,000 0 6 


. 5,193 0 

4 0 

. 2,577 0 

. 337 0 

43 0 
13 10 
26 10 
73 2 
612 0 
126 0 
6 0 

5 0 
10 
10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 9,024 2 0 


141 10 0 
310 0 0 
2 0 0 

- 453 10 0 


. 170 0 0 

63 0 0 
. 07 0 0 

26 4 6 
. 20 10 0 

- 898 14 6 


sx 

17 

793 

41 

1.965 

65 


Catalogue 

Extra lines for Particulars of Implement 

Exhibits. 

Woodcuts of ** New Implements ** 
Advertising in Catalogne . . . . 

I Sales of Implement Section of Catalogue . 
j Sales of Combined Catalogue . 

Sales of Jumping Programme . 


2,903 

69 


2,833 


lets CommisEion on Sales 


10 12 0 
7 10 0 
1,078 17 8 
35 18 4 
2,252 17 3 
67 0 9 

- 3,442 16 0 

78 2 2 

- 3,864 13 10 


£ 33.438 


Osnledftewaid 


£88,715 18 8 















TUBE OF THE SHOW AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 

JULY 7, 1923. 


Sipentittare. 

Cost op Erection of Shovtard :— 

Transtenliig Societ 3 r *8 Permaaent Boilduigs from Cambridge \ 
to iETewcastle (iaduding ta^g down and le-erectmg) . / 

Fencing round Showyaxd. 

Implement Shedding. 

Stock ShftHrilng 

Poultry and Produce Sheds ! 1 

BabbitSbed .. 

Fo^er Shed and Office ..*!*!!! 

Education and Forestry. 

Grand Stands and Large Eing. 

Various Offices and Stands. 

Painting Signs and fixing do.» Fencing and Judging l^ngs 

Insurance.. 

Ironmongery. 

Hire of Cwvaa. 

P^o^i&iO!n for Eenewal of ..... 

General Labonr and Htorse Eire (including Sodety^s Clerk 
ofWorks) . . . . . ... 

Bee Shed.. 

Extra ifintraace to Show. 

Horse-Shoeing Sited. 


2,721 2 3 

1,703 7 2 
3.057 3 2 
8,278 13 6 
610 1 7 
98 IS 0 
583 19 7 
137 6 10 
303 9 7 
1.198 4 7 
1,321 5 2 
850 13 5 
70 16 6 
63 16 5 
3,860 1 11 
1,500 0 0 

1,904 14 10 
43 15 5 
42 14 8 
86 17 1 


LesB Cost of Bailway Carriage . 
80 Flagpoles @ 10 a . 


784 7 9 
40 0 0 


• 27,6121311 


Surveyor 

Salary* 450L; Travelling Expenses to London, 852. 3s. 6 (f. 
Clerk, 102. lOe.; Petty C^^ 62.15r. . . . ./ 

Printing :— 

Printins of Prize Sheets, Entry Forms, Admission Orders,) 
drcolaxs to Exhibitors, Pnze Cards, Xickets and Mis- 
eeUaneom ......... J 


Pn^xuames for Members.... 

Flans of Showyard. 

Printing of Catalogues .... 

Binding of Catalogues 

Canh^ of Catalogues .... 

Printlcs Awards. 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions 

Advertising 

AdveriMng doslxig of Entri^ in Hew^apeis 
Advertising Show m Newspapers 

BiU Posting. 

Printing of Fosters. 

Press Pamphlet ..... 
Carriage ...... 


27 17 9 
7 XI 0 
1,706 16 11 
816 4 8 


3,076 12 6 


Postage, Carriage, &o.;— 
General Postage 

Postage of Badges to Members . 
Carnage of Luggage 


169 3 10 
68 16 4 
22 4 1 


Amount OF Prizes Awarded, including 4,8562. 5s. ed.! 
*Ii 547 \ various Societies and Newcastle Local Committee f 

Cost op Forage fqr Live Stock 
( Hav, 5962 I9s. Id.; Straw, 8242. Os. 6 d.: (heen Food,. 
^*051, 4052 3s. 9d.; Cbrnmlsslon and Tra^YlIing Expenses, 502.; I 

^ Extra COrtage and other expenses. 572.9s. Od. . .} 

Judges* Fees and Expenses:— 

Judges of Misoeilaneous Implements, 242. 10s. 6 d.; Horses,\ 
1152.18s. 64.; Cattle, 2072 If. 3d.; Sheep, 2052. 8 s. 8 d.; 1 
m Pigs, 882.12s. 2d.; Goats, 92. Is. Od.; Poult^, 242.3s. 8 d.; }• 
Babbits, 162.8s. Od.; Induce, 412. 14s. Od.; Luncheons, | 

932.18s. Od../ 

8 $ Badges for Judges end Other Offldals .... 
yS Bosettes .. 


11,768 0 6 


1,933 13 1 


Ganied forwiffd 


7 7 
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Statement of Rbobipts and Expbnditdbb 



IReCefptS (corOd,), 


£ 






£ !.((.£ t. 

d. 

33.438 

Brought forward .... 

• 

• 

• 

• 


83,715 18 

8 


Miscellaneous Receipts :— 








888 

Admission to Hoiticultural Show 





1,512 5 

3 


965 

Garage .. 





684 4 

6 


157 

Bent for Bailway OfElces « 





147 17 

6 


60 

Pxeminm for Cloak Booms 





60 0 

0 


ISO 

Bent for Muustry of Agnonltnie Pavihon 





ISO 0 

0 


193 

Adverbsements m Stock Fnze Sheet . 





167 14 

9 


135 

Sale <tf Old JBniranee 





— 



37 

Sale of Mannre. .... 





20 0 

0 


7 

Miacellaneons. 





17 2 

9 


35 

Bath Chaus. 





19 1 

3 


a.576 







— 2,768 6 

0 


Admissions to Showy ard :— 








1.654 

Toesday, July 8, @ 10«. . 


• 



1,731 0 

6 


5,386 

Wednesday, July 4, @ 63 


. 



6,232 14 

6 


4,638 

Thursday, July 5, @ 8^. . 


. 



8,755 7 

8 


3,ia> 

1 Fnday, Jidy 6, @ 3«. 


. 



6,281 10 

6 


1,340 

Saturday, July 7, @ 2«. . 





3,925 12 

5 


564 

Season Tickets .... 


. 



1,691 17 

0 


ao3 

Bay Tudrets. 


• 



881 14 

0 


16,885 







—82,489 16 

7 


Entrances to Horse Ring 








337 

Wednesday, July 4 . . 





m 17 

6 


24a i 

Thursday, July 6 .... 





457 10 

0 


206 1 

l^day, July 6 .... 





347X0 

0 


131 1 

Saturday, July 7 . . . 





24S 6 

0 


8 x 0 ; 

Tickets sold for Beserved Enclosure . 





964 12 

9 


1 , 73 a 







— 2,618 16 

8 


Sales :— 








178 

Sales of Produce at Bidry . • 

. 


. 

. 


214 6 

6 

877 

Auction Sales m Showyaxd (Share ot Commission) 

• 

• 


64918 10 


1 Outstanding Beceipta tram Cambndge Show. 

• 




27 5 

1 


I 



m>479 2 11 



























Qg THB Show at Nbwoastlb-oit-Tykb { eoniirmed ). 


ingflgvMa 

(orlSSS. 

49,9^8 


l?8 

241 


_3? 

Z,XIO 


122 ■< 
gSa 
x,8oo 


126 { 


~J® 

z,o86 


770 


13 

30 

203 

80 

i| 

89 

17 

55 

13 


826 

55,619 

£ 55,676 


jSjpenDfture {corad.). 


Bron^t forward 


d. £ 8, d, 

46,965 7 7 


General Administration :— 

Staaarda 'Personal and Ballway Expenses 
Assistant Staoards .'—Personal and Eailway Expenses 
Ojjjkiof <Sb^.^ExtraClerks,2792. 9s. 4d .; Gratuities to Staff, \ 

2552.; Lodgings, 462. lOs. 6d.; Maintenance of Clerks, 352.1 
19». 6<2.; Travellii^ Expenses, 892. 19s. 2d.; Secretary's [ 

Hotel and Travelling Expenses, 1602.11a. 2d. . . .} 

Finanes Office Unance Clerks, 292. la. 8d.: Grand Stand > 

Men, 792. 11a. 8d.; Turnstile Men, 762.10a. Od.; Bank Clerks, [ 287 14 0 

422.10a. 6d. Befrebhments, 102. Oa. 2d. . . . .) 

Awards Office .*—aerks, 422. Oa. 8d.; Boys, 152. Oa. Od. . 


189 11 
268 18 


817 9 8 


57 0 8 


General llanagement 

Foreman and Assistant Poremen • . . . . 208 2 10 

Tardmen . 60 9 9 

Door and Gate Keepers. 170 19 7« 

GorapaSuperintendent and Assistants . . . . 114 19 4 

Veterinary JOepaHnmt: Veterinary Inspectors . . . 128 14 6 

Engineering Department: —Gonaolting Enoineex and As^stant,) 

1152. Oa. 6d.; House, Maintenance and Travelling Expenses, >161 8 4 

462. 7a. lOd..^ 

Pdiee, dbc. .‘—Metropolitan Police, 1,1772. 5 t. Hi.; Com¬ 
missionaires, 202. Oa. Od.; Befreshznents, 52.12a. . . 1,202 17 11 


1,565 14 4 


Da£ry Staff, 2812. 19a. 7d.; &U]k, 1962.; Ice, 282.1'i 
XJtendl^ 1862. 8a. 6d.; Salt, 12. 15a.; En^ne, 152. 28.; | 

Butter Tests, 332. LOa. 9d.; CarHs^, 12.18a. 5d.; Lodgings, I 
80JL; Labour, 342.11a. 4d.; Milk Analysis, 122.: Purcbase T 
of Cheese 82.; Refreshments, 322. Sa. 9d.; Fuoi, 42. 17a.; | 

Miscellaneous, 422.7a. 4d.. j 

Analysis of Cider.6 10 

Poultry :—Penning and Feeding, 902. 4a. 5d.; Labour, 132.\ » 

17a. 6d.; Carriage, 212.15a. Od.: Mlsceilaneous, 32. lOa. Od. i * 

Babbits Penn^ and Feeding 21S. lOa.; Carriage 62.8a. Od. 28 18 

UwtievUnrdl Shmo :—^PQre of Tents, 4502.14a. 2d.; Judges, s 
822.7a. 4d.; Wages, 632.; Medals. 492.; Printing, 82.17a. 6d.; I 
Sand, HI. 4a. Id.: Labour, 282. 2a. Od.; Carriage and f 

Cartage, 202. ISt. Id.. 

(For Admissions see Mls»llaneouB Beoeipts.) 

Plantation Competition .....•* 

Ordiard and Fndt Plantation ^mpetition * . • 

General Showvard Expenses :— 

Telephone Extenrion.8 

Telegraph FadJities.13 

Hire of ..279 

Bite <rf Ohaks . 

Official Luncheons.- 88 

St. John Ambulance.SO 

a and Plans. 42 

B. 10 

Lino and Flags.88 

Eduoation and Forestry.80 

Oas •«***«•*** 5 

Bamer . 

Bloopors u 

Billpostiiig In Shawvard.11 

Hire of Pony and Trap.4 

Hire of Bath Cffiairs ....... 22 

Tan ,7 
Ashes 10 

CoTfiAgo ««•*•*•«■ 30 

EzMoaving Caps .. » 39 

EajMiirv to . 

Hire of Weighbridge ....... H 

Hire ai Tents ........ 

Stable Lanterns.14 

.... • * . 63 


2,037 12 S 


13 8 


1,068 9 4 


672 18 11 


78 12 5 
58 6 10 


15 4 
5 6 
10 0 


18 0 
15 0 
10 0 
10 0 
15 0 
17 6 
8 1 
17 9 

1 3 


1 9 
3 8 


119 4 


Oatstanding accounts from Cambridge Show 


Credit Balauce 


53,377 11 9 
19,10111 2 

£72,479 211 


Actnal surplus on the HewcasUe Show.£19,101 11 2 

ALdd-^Oantzibutton from the Oidhuuy Account to Show Fund .... 3,500 0 0 


H 2 






















STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS Al® 


Ueccfpts. 

£ 

CASS AS BANSSBS AND IN BAND AS JANSART 1, 1923 

5°^ Beaerve Fund. 

3465 Cnnent Aeeoont. 

Cash la Hand. 


& ». d. £ «. d. 


442 2 2 
2,643 9 11 
-10^ ^ Q 3,187 iSi 


Annual Subscriptions 
*>424 OowmoTA tor 1923 . 


JHem&ert' Subsociptions tor 1928 ..... 10,158 13 5 
SubscEiptiODS tor 1923 (additional) . . 137 0 0 

Snbscripliona tor previous years . . . 8l 1 0 

Life CkiVERNORS and Members 
A zmual ConteibntloDB. . • • . . . 43 13 0 


Miscellaneous :— 

Income from Investments .... 
Interest on Didly Balances. 

Income Tax xep^d. 

Sales of Pamphlets, Farm Account Books ikc. 
Idbrary Catatogues. 

Sales of Text Books. 

Sales of JoumalB. 

Advertiiieinenta in Journal 

K.I>.D.: Entry Fees and Sales of Papers 

Sundries. 


8,813 17 11 
363 8 3 
477 7 8 
99 19 3 


227 11 10 
94 13 9 
235 17 6 
204 4 6 
40 19 0 

-1__ 6,559 19 8 


Total of Ordinary Beceipts 


Life Compositions:— 

*.327 Governors and Members , 

160 Legacy* 

Donation to Sodety*s Funds . 

SfOgf) at TPobum Farm* 

*5^ Subscriptions tor 1924 . , , . 

399 Cash received tor debts due at Dec. 31,1922 


68 12 0 
419 18 11 


71,042 Sede of War Stock . 


Bent, 12 Hanover Square 
Leu Bent paid . 


247 10 0 
247 10 0 


T. B. TDBNEB, Seoretaty. 

DBLOrcn, PI^BNDEB, ORimTHS & CO., Acconntmit. 















PAYMENTS POE THE YEAE 1923, 


XV 


Vignxesfiir 

1922. 

& 


9?7 

6 

753 

382 

44 

-157 

5,670 


I.051 

345 

270 

x8 

1,684 

5 

87 


2,000 

92 


?,093 

3.500 
I4,44X 

73.463 

9.500 
x6 

589 

1,104 


81643 

X02 

. £ 95.300 


®agments. 

General Administration :— 

Salaries of Official Staff (includiiig clerical assistance) 

Pensions to Officials. 

Legal Charges and Auditors* Pees 

Aent, Bates, Taxes, Insurance and House Expenses 

Purchase of Books. 

Printii^ and Stationery ..... 
Postage and Telegrams ..... 
Carriage of Parcels and Travelling Eroenses 
Advertising and Miscellaneous Office Expenses . 

Journal of the Society :— 

Balance cost of Vdluine 83 
Printing and Binding .... 

Postage ....... 

Editing and Literary Contributions . 

Blnstrations .... 

On account of printing Volume 84 
Printing Pamphlets . . ... 

PfirUing Farm Account Bocks, 

Advertising Parm Acconnt Books . 

Laboratory ;— 

Salmy and Petty Carii .... 

Other SciENTiFib Departments:— 

Botanist's Salary. 

Zoologist's Salary. 

fiftnaiiiricg Engineer .... 

Grant to Boyal Veterinary Collie . 

Grant to Beseardii Institute, Beading 
Medals for Proficiency in Cattle Pathology . 
National Diploma in Agriculture:— 

Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners 
Travelling Expenses of Officials 
Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Officials . 

Printing, Stationery and Posti^e 
Writing Diplomas ..... 

Hire of Premises. 

Salary for Assistant. 


£ 

2,787 

322 

94 

936 

9 

737 

308 

22 

145 


s. d. & s, d, £ 


2 10 
4 7 


5,363 3 0 


Less Entry Pees and Sales of Examination Papers 

less Blg^nd and Agricultural Socle's Moiety 
National Diploma in Dairying :— 

Hire of Premises, etc. 

Pees to Examiners. 

Hotel and Travelling Expenses 
Printing and Postage ... 

Post Entry Pees and Sides of Exam. Papers, see contra. 

Extra Expenditure:— 

Grant to Beseanffi Pund ..... 

Library: Binding and Purchase of Books . 

Painting and Cleaning Society's House . . • 

Alt^ations to lighting InstaUarious . 

Amount set aside towards Loss on Shows 

Total of Ordinary Payments ..... 
Purchase of £5,185 10a. lid. Conversion Loan 3| per cent. @ 76^ 
,, „ Loeed Loans 3 per eeid. 

Purchase of Marble Pedestal 
Payment to Willesdea District Council . 

Paynunts to Creditors, 

Balances at Bank and in Hand:— 

Beserve Pund ..... 

Current Account. 

CasbinHand ...... 


966 16 7 
295 1 4 
220 2 0 
8 9 11 


.499 9 10 
4 2 6 
17 2 10 

9 12 6 


. 250 0 

0 

. 200 0 

0 

. 100 0 

0 

. 200 0 

0 

. 100 0 

0 

2 19 

6 

. 366 19 11 

. 101 14 

3 

89 17 

5 

91 6 

0 

26 18 

6 

8 18 

6 

75 0 

0 

760 14 

7 

. 649 5 

8 

lU 8 11 

55 14 

6 

29 14 

5 

98 17 11 

43 18 

9 

16 18 

0 

. 2,000 0 

0 

70 9 

0 

. 448 6 

6 

69 17 

6 


852 19 6 


55 14 5 


189 9 1 


2,588 13 0 
3,500 0 0 

3,957 4 5 

37 12 4 
459 19 6 


14;,496 IS it 


4^45416 3 


132 17 9 
3,080 9 5 
155 10 4 


- 3,368 17 6 


£28,320 is 8 


Examined^ audUcted aad found correct* this Elgt day of Eebruaiy* 192^ 

Audikrts.on , 


JOUfAS M. WEBB, 

H. J. GBEENWOOD, 


>{: 
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ROYAL AGRIODLTDEAL 

Balance Sheet, 


To SUMDET CEEDITOES- 

Sandry Credltozs ....... 

SabscEiptions lecdTdd In 1923, bat belonging to 1924 


274 4 3 
63 12 0 


To Amount set aside for lenewal of Show Timber 

To OAPITAIr- 

As at December 31,1922 • 

Add 

SHOW Fum)— 

Surplus on Newcastle-onhTsrne Show 
Contributioa from Ordinary Account 
New Entrances to Show . 


. 19,101 11 2 
. 3,500 0 0 
. 3,258 13 10 


1,241 6 2 


94,954 12 2 


-25,360 5 0 


ProJSf mstdeof War Stock 
Life Cos^oBltlons received in 1923 
Stdet at wofmn 

Donations towards the Society’s Funds . 
lagaty 

Subscriptions for 1923 received in 1922 . 
Appreciation on Investments .... 

TJndaimed account transferred .... 

Excess of ordinary receipts over payments for the 
year 1923 . 


1,113 0 0 


86 11 0 
374 19 7 
85 0 0 

2,933 15 2 

125,458 2 11 


Less sundry ddAs 


DEFBEGUTIONS written off, viz.; 
Jnsestments, 

Fixtures • • • • • 

Fondtuse « ■ • • 

Machinery. 

Show Plant .... 
Lease of 16 Bedford Square 


£12e;767 %1 


-X* B. TUENER, Secretary*- -- - - 

DELOITTE; EIJSKDEB, GRIFFITHS Ai €0.» Accouniants^f 
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Or. 


Figum 

forl&22 

£ 

71,262 

388 

2,502 

2,302 


82,131 


175 


448 

*i37X 


X,I97 

3,387 

613 



By EESERVT! FUND— 

131,2942. O 2 . ll<2.Coiiverslon Loan 3| percent. (1961}@ 76^’ 
5002. War Savings Certificates §/ present value . 

8,9092. 16s. Local Loans 3 per cent. (1912) @ 64^* . 

2,8402. L3s. 6£(. Metropolitan 3 per cent. Consoli' 
dated Stock (1641) % 79\* .... 

6,5282. U, 6d. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock (1940-1960) 
@ 88i* . 

* Market veloe at 31 Dec.. 1923. 

By LEASE OF 16 BEDFOED SQUAEB . 

Leas Amount written off. 

By FIXTUEES— 

Value at December 31, 1922 .... 

Lett Depredation at 7jt per cent. 

By FDENITUEB— 

Value at December 31, 1922 .... 

Zees Depredation at 10 per cent. 


Added during 1923 . 

By PICTUEES (500L) and BOOKS (1,071Z 4s. lOi.) 
By MACHDrEEY— 

Value at December 81, 1922 .... 

Zest Depredation at 10 per cent. . . 

By SHOW PLAET— 

Value at December 31, 1922 • . . 

Leu Depredation at 10 per cent. 

Added during 1923 . 


£ f. d. 

99,947 14 10 
300 0 0 
2,521 16 5 

2,258 6 8 

6,777 6 11 

1,400 0 0 
100 0 0 


174 15 3 
13 2 1 


£ s. d. 


111,005 4 10 
1,300 0 0 

161 13 2 


448 10 3 
44 17 0 


403 13 3 
37 12 4 


76 3 10 
7 12 4 


.1,196 17 10 
119 13 9 

1,077 4 1 
3,476 6 10 


By BXPENDITITEE OH FOETHCOSUNG SHOW AT 
LEXCESTEE. 

By SUHDEY DEBIOES. 

By GASH AT BAHXEES ABB XN HAKD« 

ORDINARY ACCOUNT-^ 

Eeseire Fund • • . • ... 132 17 9 

Ourzent Account ....... 3,030 9 5 

Cosh^in Hand.155 10 4 

3,3681? 6 

8B0W ACCOUNT- 

On Deposit. 1.200 0 0 

Guizent Account. 467 5 10 

- 1,667 5 10 


441 S 7 
1,571 4 10 


111 6 


4,653 10 11 

1,965 18 6 
653 7 6 


5,036 8 4 
£128,757 0 2 


Examined, audited, and found conect, this 21sb day of February, 1924. 


JONAS M, WEBB, 
H. J. GBEENWOOD, 


' Auditors on 
lehaifoi 
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[Copies of the full Beport of any of the CottneQ Meetings held dnring the year 
1923 may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Sanaie, 
Itondon, W*C*1»3 


ROYAL AORIGULTOBAL SOGIEH OF ENGLAND. 


fiDinutce of tbe Council. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1923. 

Lt.-CoL E. W. Staotfobth (President), in the Chair. 

Lt.-Col. SxA2rsr70B>TH, on taiking the Chair for the first time, once 
more thanked the Council for the great honour they had done him m electmg 
him President. 

Since their last meeting—^the President continued—the Duke 
of York had become betrothed to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, and he felt 
sure it would be the wish of them all that he should voice their feelings and 
the feelings of the Governors and Members of the Society by tendering their 
congratulations to their patron, H.M. the King, and also to the Duke of 
York, on his engagement. His Royal Highness had been their last presi¬ 
dent, and had fu^ed his duties exceed^ly well. He thought he would 
not be overstepping the mark when he said it was largely due to His Royal 
Highness’s presence at the Cambridge Show that there had been a balance 
in the Society’s favour instead of a deficit. His Royal Highness’s work 
for the Society last year would increase their desire for his future prosperity. 
Anticipating their wishes, he had ventured to have letters drafted to Lord 
Stamfordham and to H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

The terms of these letters were approved, and the President was 
authorized to sign them on behalf of the Council. 

One item of information he had to give them—the President added— 
was that H.RJ5E. the Prince of Wales had graciously signified his intention 
of being present at the Newcastle Show: the Duke of Northumberland 
had kiz^y asked His Royal PUghness to stay at Alnwick for the occasion. 
He did not think the Prince had been to Newcastle before, and, if anything 
were needed to make the Show there a success, he was perfectly certain 
that the visit of His Royal Highness would ensure that success. 

Nine new Governors and 131 new Members were admitted into the 
society. 

On the presentation of the Report of the Committeb op Selection-, 
Sir Dottglas Newtoe said he had listened with close attention, and had 
endeavoured to appreciate the various recommendations made in the report. 
He found that it was extremely difficult with a verbal report to catch all 
the points and adequately to weigh up all its recommendations. He 
hoped to have the privilege of raising this question by a motion at the next 
meeting of the Council. 

Regarding the foizr points he had raised at the last meeting, as far as 
he was able to gather the idea of oSering hospitality to visitors from over¬ 
seas had met with the approval of the Committee, and they were going to 
get into touch with the Colonial Office, the Foreign Office, and the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Might he also suggest that they should get in touch with 
the Oveiseas Trade D^arbment, which was linked with the Foreign Office ? 
He hoped that the question of interpreters would also be dealt with in 
connection with that matter. 

With regard to the catalogue, if it were found impossible to “ step ” the 
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edges, he would like to surest that more use should be made o£ coloured 
papers. 

He understood that the Committee saw many objections to the installa¬ 
tion of a tramway in the ^owyard, but he was of opinion that there would 
also be great advantages from it. He would like to know if the views of the 
Newcastle Committee had been obtained, and if any representatives of the 
trade had been consulted as to its practicability. 

Begarding his fourth point, he understood that the Committee could 
not see their way to make any recommendation. Agriculturists at the 
present time were faced with a double difficulty, firstly in growing their 
produce, and secondly in selling it; therefore ans^hing in the nature of 
advertisement for their wares was a definite help. He could not help 
feeling that it was a great reproach on them as the premier agricultural 
body in the country, that they should allow foreign produce to be sold at 
their Show. He therefore moved;— 

** That this Coundl is of opinion that all food, ftult, and drink supplied on the Show 
Ground which can be produced commercially in England, should be of English production, 
and accordingly requests the Ck>mmittee concerned to take all necessary and practicable 
steps to give effect to this resolution.*' 

Mr. OvBsmK seconded the resolution, and said he wished that Sir 
Douglas Newton had devoted the whole of his energies to the last paragraph, 
because he thought it a most important recommendation. Every agri¬ 
cultural organization at the present time was approaching the Ck>vemment 
to try to make them use home-grown meat for the Army on home stations, 
and, personally, he was hopeful that they were going to win on that ques¬ 
tion. But if a national institution like the “ Boy^ ” permitted foreign 
meat and Cxerman lager beer to be sold to the public in its ^owyard, he 
did not think the agriculturists woifid stand much chance in approaching 
the Government to induce them to buy home-grown produce for the Army. 

Sir Gxubebt Gbeenall explained that nothing could be done, because 
the Society were bound by contract with the caterers until 1924. Mr. 
Harrison and himself had had endless difficulties in connection with the 
Show catering. He agreed entirely with Mr, Overman, but they must 
get the catering job done, and in making a new contract it would be difficult 
to find any one to touch it if such conations were imposed. 

Mr. WiLiiAM HARKisoy emphasized what Sir Gil&rt had said, but he 
was also entirely in sympathy with Sir Douglas Newton and Mr. German 
in their desire that ever^hirig shoirid be done to provide English-grown 
produce. Perhaps they might put the question to the caterers and see 
what they had to say. Notwithstanding the fact that they had a contract 
which did not terminate until 1924, they might be able to get an under- 
ta^g that the caterers would utilize as far as posable home-grown produce. 

Mr. J. D. Walker, Chairman of the Stewards Committee of the Free^ 
men of Newcastle, referring to the suggestion for the installation of a light 
tramway in the showgrouxu^ said that he was quite sure that the Freemen 
would strongly object to such a thing, because it would be necessary to 
cut up the Moor to a great extent and would involve the expenditure of 
a large amoxmt for reinstatement, that would be absolute waste of money. 
He was quite certain that the Fmemen would object, and he thou^t it 
only right that the Council should be made aware of this. 

Mr. Oltvkr, Town Clerk of Newcastle, said that the question of extend¬ 
ing the city tramway into the ^owyard had been considered, but it had 
been turned down by the Tramways Manager as absolutely impracticable. 

The Prbsidbnt* dealing with Sir Douglas Newton’s remarlcs, said that 
the Council had always extended ho^itality to foreigners coming to the 
Show, who had been entertained and looked after. He knew some for¬ 
eigners had m the past arrived and had not been identified, but that was a 
thing that mi^t occur again. In future, eSorts would 1 m made by the 
Council to afiord greater hospitality to foreignezs and visitors from Over- 
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seas. With regard to the catalogue, the reason for not “stuping ’’ the 
edges was that unless they had a stiff binding this would be almost impos¬ 
sible, and if they had a stifi binding it would add to the expense. It would 
also necessitate the use of a better paper. The Committee did not really 
think it necessary. As to the tramway suggestion, the difficulties arising 
would far surpass the benedts, and they had just heard from a member of 
the Local Committee that it would be impossible to instal such a tramway 
on the Town Moor at Newcastle. As to the resolution moved by Sir 
Douglas Newton^ they had all heard the discussion that had taken place. 
Last year very little fruit had been available at the time of the Show, but 
in most years he thought there had been plenty available in the showyard. 
His own experience, at any rate, was that there had always been a large 
amomit of fruit for sale. 

Mr. Adeake said he thought they would all like to compel everybody 
in this country to consume what was produced here, but he understood 
that the Council was bound by contract to the caterers until 1924. Mr. 
Hanison, however, had made the useful suggestion that he and Sir Gilbert 
Greenall ^ould interview the caterers to see if they could persuade them 
to provide more English meat, fruit, and other produce. He thought 
they might adopt that suggestion. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall undertook to do his best with the caterers, but 
he was afraid he could hold out no hope that he would be able to induce 
them to adopt the suggestion. 

Sir Douglas Newton, in reply to the President, said that as long as 
the Committee would treat the matter sympathetically he was quite pre¬ 
pared to withdraw his resolution. 

The President said he was quite sure that the matter would receive 
the careful attention of Sir Gilbert Greenall and Mr. Harrison. 

The resolution having, by consent, been withdrawn, the report of the 
Committee of Selection was then received and adopted. 

Mr. John Bell, representing Nottingham^ire, and Mr. E. Craig Tanner, 
representing Shropshire, were present for the first time. The President 
extended to them a welcome on behalf of the Council, and expressed the 
hope that they would devote as much time as possible to the interests 
of the Society. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyforth (President) in the Chair. 

The President, before proceeding with the business of the Council, 
said it was his sad duty to have to refer to the deaths of two gentlemen who 
were at one time officials of the Society. Sir Ernest Clarke, who had been 
&cretary of the Society from 1887 to 1906, died on Sunday last. Anticipat¬ 
ing the Council’s wi^es, he had instructed the Secretary to send to the late 
Sir Ernest’s brother a letter of condolence in his loss. Ttiere were not 
many of those present who were serving on the Council durmg Sir Ernest’s 
secretaryship, but those who were would remember his great courtesy, 
kind l ine ss, and charm of manner. He was an accomplished and clever man, 
mtere^ing to talk to on any subject, and during his term of office had spared 
no pai^ to do everything in his power for the Society. A memorial service 
was being held that morning, and, but for the Council meeting, he had no 
doubt that it would have b^n attended by many of those present. How¬ 
ever, he was thankful to say that he had persuaded Colonel Wheeler, who 
was now the oldest ordinary member of the Council, to represent the Society. 

He had al^ to refer to the death of Mr. J. R. Naylor, whose connection 
with the Society as Surveyor was of more recent date. IMr. Naylor had 
served the Society for sixteen years from 1906 to December last. His death 
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o^urred on February 5th, and the Secretary represented the Society at 
his funeral. He was sure the Council would all join with him in expressing 
to Charles Naylor their great appreciation of his late father’s services, 
and their sense of the loss he and the Members of his family had sustained. 

One new Governor and 84 new Members were admitted into the Society. 

The Pebsident took the opportunity of saying a word about new 
members. They would all agree, he thought, that their membership roll 
was their great and most secure banking asset, and therefore it was very 
necessary that this should be kept up. He was going to send out, as was 
usual for the President, a circular letter, but if individual members of the 
Council as well as the Trustees and Vice-Presidents, would help him in 
regard to this he would be grateful. He asked them reaUy to try to get, 
say, ten members each during the ensuing year. He did not tMnk that 
members realized how much more valuable individual e3ort was in this 
matter than the ordinary letter. If members of the Council would give 
him their assistance, he was perfectly certain that the result would & a 
large increase in the membership. 

The R^ort of the FiNANcaa Committee was received and adopted, 
together vnth the Accounts and Balance Sheet for 1922, and the Estimates 
for the current year, as to which a statement was made by Mr. Adeanb. 
There was naturally, Mr. Adeanb added, a desire to see the charges con¬ 
nected with the show reduced, and this would be carefully considered in 
the autumn, but the Society would have to proceed cautiously. The 
Council had been fully justified in the line it took in 1919 and 1921, when 
the charges were put up, and they had had a fair test in the show at Cam¬ 
bridge. If the charges at Cambridge had been pre-war the loss would have 
been £18,371. If they had been the same as at Barlington tire loss would 
have been £10,806. As it was, the latest scale of charges enabled the ^ow 
to give a profit of only £57. 

Sir Gilbbbt Gbeenall said with regard to entry fees that no one was 
more anxious than he to see these out down, but the first thing the Society 
would have to do would be to relieve the breed societies. He knew that 
many of those societies now found it a matter of great difficulty to give 
the present large sums for increased classification. Therefore, bSore they 
talk^ of reducing entry fees they must first consider the question of 
reducing the contributions of the breed societies. 

The P 3 E(BSiDENT Said they had heard a most interesting statement from 
Mr. Adeane, and he thought they i^ould all bear those facts in mind when 
talking over, outside, the question of reducing entry fees. He hoped those 
figures would become very public in order to show the enormous difference 
they made. 

In presenting the Report of the Chbexcal Committee, Lord Bzedisloe 
made reference to the recent death of Mr. F. J. Lloyd, at one time senior 
assistant in the Society’s laboratory. Mr. Lloyd h^ done valuable work 
during his lifetime as an agricultural chemist. 

in presenting the Report of the VBTBKiNABy Committee, the Eabl of 
Nobthbbook called attention to two matters of serious importance. The 
first was the recent landing of a cargo of feeding stuffs from ^ s.s. Harting- 
ton, which had been contaminated while on board by cattle infected by 
foot-and-mouth disease; and the second was whether the Ministry of 
Agriculture proposed to take any steps to give effect to the recommenda¬ 
tions contained in the report of the Departmental Committee on Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease. Lord l^dmay had Iwdly undertaken to make inquiries 
regarding these matters, and the Council would, he was sure, be interested 
to hear his Lordship’s report. 

Lord Mildmay of Fietb then stated what had transpired in an inter¬ 
view he had had with Captain Pretynoan, who had been Chairman of the 
Departmental Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease. As to the recom¬ 
mendations of that Committee, Captain Pretyman was absolutdy satisfied 
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with the action of the Ministry of Agriculture, who, he said, had dealt with 
the whole matter most expeditiously and most efficiently. What Captam 
Pretyman had told him had later been confirmed by an official o! the 
ll£lnistry. When at Whitehall Place, his Lordship said he had also gone 
into the very serious question of the steamer HaHington, 

Having favoured the Council with an account of his interview with the 
Ministry’s representative. Lord Mildmay added that the Ministry had 
been most prompt in dealing with this matter, and, in his opimon, it was 
only their promptitude that had saved the situation. 

After some discussion—^in which Mr. Mtddlbton, Sir Mbbrik Bukrell, 
Lord Mitjjmay, Lord Nobtebrooe;, and Sir Douglas Newtok took 
part—^the foDowing resolution was unanimously passed:— 

The Council o£ the Boyal Agricnltnral Society of England have heard vlth grave 
concern of the occnrrence of the s.s. Partington disembarking a cargo of dour and midd¬ 
lings m the Port of London which had been contaminated wldlst on board by cattle 
and sheep infected by foot-and-mouth disease. 

** In view of the fact that the ammidment of the Diseases of Animals BUI Is now under 
consideration, the Ctonncil of the Boyal Agricnltnral Society of England nige that a 
regulation should be inserted Into the BiQ to prevent the possibility of any recurrence 
of such inddent, and respectfully suggest that no grain, offals from cereals, or other 
cattle food shall be permitted into Great Britain off a ship which has dunng the ninety 
days previous carried cattle, sheep, or pigs from a countiy m which toot-and-mouth 
disease is endemic. 

** The Council desire to take this opportnnity of e^mressing their appreciation of the 
vigilance and prompt action of the lUimstrj's officials in dealing with the danger aiislng 
from the cargo of the a.s. Hartmgton, ** 

Sir Gilbert Greenall said that Mr. Harrison and himself had seen 
the caterers regarding the food sold in the showyard, and Mr. Christopher 
had expressed Ms anxiety to meet the wishes of the Council as far as possible. 
He could not, of course, say that the fioor from which the bread was 
made or the eggs from which the cakes were made were produced at home, 
but, as far as possible, he was anxious to do what he could. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Messrs Letheby and Christopher 
on this subject. 

Sir Douglas Newton said he thou^t that Sir Gilbert’s explanation, 
with the letter that had been read, met his views. 

The Beport of the Comshitee of Sexectzon was received and adopted, 
including a recommendation that a Committee, consisting of the President, 
the Hon. Director, the Chairman of the Committee of Selection, Lord 
Ailwyn, Lord Bledisloe, Mr. Adeane, Colonel Cornwallis, and Mr. Mathews, 
be ap^inted to consider and report on the question of the Bye-Laws and 
Standing Orders for the procedure at Council and other meetings. 

Lord Bledisloe, in presenting the Besearch Committee’s Report, said 
there were two matters to which he would refer. One was with regard 
to the patents taken out in connection with the whey investigations. There 
had b^n some misundezstanding outside regarding these, but the sole 
idea of the Society was to prevent a monopoly. It was very necessary 
that these discoveries should be commercially exploited, but it was neither 
necessary nor desirable that dairy fanners or cheese-makers should be 
exploited. The other matter was with regard to the offer made by Mr. 
Ernest Mardi. Perhaps he ou^t to explain that a very large proportion 
of the pigs fed for bacon and sent to the factories was not of the quality 
or description best adapted for bacon production. Mr. Mar sh had offered 
a contribution of no less than £1,000 towards experiments with pigs. Mr. 
Mar^ was Chairmaa of Messrs. Marsh and Baxter and of Messrs. Harris, 
of CaJne. 

Mr. Falconer was pleased that this matter had been brou^t up and 
that Mr. Marsh had agreed to provide the money for such an e^qieriment. 
He (Mr. Falcon^} happened to be on the manflg tng committee of a bacon 
factory, and their manager had complained very seriously about so much 
inferior bacon being sent in to kill. He understood that at the pre^nt 
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time 46 per cent, of the pigs they received could not be turned into A1 
bacon. 

The Sbobbtary reported that the following notice of motion had been 
received from Sir Douglas Newton, and that in accordance with Bye-law 
No. 30 it would be considered at the meeting of the Council to be held upon 
April 11th, 1923. Members were requested to accept this as the formal 
one month’s notice of such motion in accordance with the before-mentioned 
by-law;— 

** That an ad hoc committee be appointed to consider the practicability of the dronlation 

of the Mnntcs of Standing Committees prior to presentation to the Council.*' 

On a motion from the Chair, the seal of the Society was a£6xed to an 
agreement with the Local Authority of Chester for the holding of the Show 
in that city in 1925. 

Letters were read from the Home Secretary and Wing-Commander 
Louis Greig acknowledging the addresses of congratulation on the occasion 
of the betrothal of H.B.n. the Duke of York. 

Sir Douglas Newton made reference to the Imperial Exhibition to 
be held in 1924, at which, he said, agriculture would be a prominent 
feature, and asked if the Society had been approached in the matter. 

The Prbsidbnt replied that he understood fiiere was to be an agricul¬ 
tural section, the principal feature of which would be live stock. The 
breed societies had, he oelieved, been approached, but not the Koyal 
Agricultural Society 

Sir Douglas Newton then suggested that the Society should get into 
touch with the Exhibition authorities with a view to it being represented 
in some form. He had only raised the matter with the object of obtaining 
information. 

The Pbesiuent said he was sure the Council were obliged for the 
suggestion, and promised that the matter should be looked into. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1923. 

Lt.-CoL E. W. Stanteoeth (President) in the Chair. 

One new Governor and 124 new Members were admitted into the 
Society. 

The Report of the VETBEiNAjay Committee was presented, including 
the following resolution;— 

*' The Veterinary Ckimmlttee of the EoyaJ Agiicnltnral Sodety of recommend 

the Council of the Society to strongly oppose any interference with the present regulations 
governing the eicport of horses as embo^ed in the Order of the Ministry of A^ctdtnre 
dated the 2ist Oeoember, 1921, and entitled the E^rtatlon and Transit of Horses, 
Asses, and Mules Order of 1921, which are proving eff^ve in their operation. 

" In the event of any attempt being made to impose a tax upon horses exported they 
pledge themselves to oppose such attempt by nil the means in their power, aa it would 
prove most detrimental to the horse-breeding Industry of the country." 

A coxiference on the question of the export of horses for butchery had 
been held under the auspices of the B.S.P.C.A. on March 27. 

Sir Mekrik Buebell, who had attended this conference on behalf of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, gave the Council his views on the subject 
of the Bill which the R.S.P.C.A^ propose should be enacted. It was—^he 
said—^in itself a matter of very grave importance, and it would not only 
do considerable harm to the work of the horse-breeding societies in the 
country, but had an ixtfiuence on the already depleted source from which 
Army remounts were drawn. If the resolution were adopted, it would 
bring the Society into direct opposition to the R.S.P.O.A. "When Lord 
Nor&brook asked him jo attend this conference, he had taken all possible 
steps to put himself in possession of full knowledge on the subject He 
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had found that the suggested Bill proposed that a fee of £20 should be paid 
for the examination of all horses exported alive from any port of Great 
Britain to any port outside Great Britain, excepting horses under five 
years of age of a value of not less than and horses certified to be 
registered in the recognized Stud Book of their breed of a value of not less 
than £40. All unfit horses rejected at the port of shipment were to be 
slaughtered without compensation to the owner. After reading the 
RegSations of the Ministry of Agriculttire on this export trade. Sir Merrik 
said he had interviewed one of the officials who was responsible for the 
administration of those Regulations ; and the further he had gone into the 
matter the more certain he became that the Bill was not only a bad Bill, 
but was quite an unnecessary one. When he attended the conference, 
which wae composed of representatives of the It.S.P.O.A., representatives 
of all the horse-breed societies, and himself representing the ‘‘ Royal,’* he 
had taken upon himself to oppose very strongly any such Bill. It had 
been laid down by several committees by which this matter had been 
considered, that the export of the cheap horse from this country was a 
matter essential to the welfare of horse-breeding. If breeders could not 
get rid of their misfits they could not go on breeding. In 1921 there were 
47,770 horses exported. Of this number 92 per cent, were of the value of 
between £20 and £100, and only 320 horses were under a value of £20. 
l^e total value of the export trade was somewhat ^ort of three millions, 
and this proposed Bill would most seriously interfere with that trade. 

Having dealt with the history of the trade and the legislation from 
time to time. Sir Merrik said the R.S.P.C.A. admitted that the present 
regulations were good and were being efficiently carried out. The results 
of the restrictive control now exercised were remarkable. Shipments 
oversea of horses had been reduced by about 20 per cent, already, and 
the standard had been raised also to a very great extent. In 1921 only two 
horses were slaughi^^fi a* ports, as against 284 in the previous year. 
At the ports of Hull, Goole, and Leith, in January and February—and these 
three ports were the most important ones that horses went from—^in 1921, 
3,676 horses were shipped, in 1922 that number had fallen to 816, and in 
1923 it had fallen still further to 42 The slump in the trade for cheap 
horses in this country had enabled this class of horse to be exported at 
such a price that it gave a man a small profit on the Continent to buy the 
animals for slaughter. That trade would, however, decrease. Another 
point which showed that the Ministry’s present regulations were quite 
sufficient without the proposed Bill was that the trade in dead horse 
carcases to Belgium had increased in the past year by 30 per cent, and to 
France and Holland by approximately 300 per cent, in each case. The 
Ministry was also taking steps with the foreign Governments to facilitate 
and encourage the carcase trade. It was held by the R.S.P.O.A. that 
those horses were badly treated in transit, that they had no water or food, 
and so on. He would, however, assure the Council ttiat a great many of 
these allegations were not true. Ail the horses that went to Antwerp and 
were bou^i for slaughter were taken to a quarantine station three and a 
half miles from the quay in charge of a police oflScer, and were there given 
water, a liberal allowance of hay, and also an allowance of bran, and when 
detained there overnight were provided with straw for bedding. As to the 
transit, the Ministry had laid down strict regulations which provided that 
proper protection should be given them from the weather, that they were 
not shipped during stormy weather, that the stable fittings were adequate, 
and that any fibthag which mi^t cause injury was padded. In fact, all 
the steps that could be taken were being taken, and ho submitted to the 
Council that they had a perfectly good case in going in direct opposition 
to the R.S.P.O. A. in this matter. He very much hoped that in the interests 
of horse-breeding generally the Council would endorse the resolution of 
the Committee. 
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Sir WAaacEB Gilbby sincerely hoped that the Council would see their 
way to pass the resolution of the Veterinary Committee. The ISTational 
Horse Association, on which body all the Horse Societies were represented, 
had unanimously decided to oppose this proposed Bill in every way, and 
they hoped that the Royal Agricultural Society would co-operate with 
them in doing so. As Sir Merrik Burrell had stated, it was a totsJly unneces¬ 
sary Bill, and would in&ict hardship on many breeders. 

The Report of the Vetbbutary Committee, including the resolution 
on this question, was then received and adopted 

On the motion of Sir Douglas Newton, seconded by Sir Abthub 
Hazlebigg, it was resolved :— 

“ That Anadhoe Committee he appointed to consider the practicability of the droula- 
don of the Minutes of Standing Gomnuttees prior to presentation to the Council.** 

It was further resolved, on the motion of Mr. Mansell, seconded by 
Mr. Bubke, that this ad hoc Committee should consist of the Chairmen of 
each of the Standing Committees with the addition of Sir Douglas Newton 
and Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
Lord Steaohib moved :— 

** That the Council declares its emphatic protest against the reported proposal of the 
Minister of Agriculture to admit Cana<han cattle for breeding purposes as being most 
detrimental to the live stock of Great Britain.** 

This resolution was seconded by Sir Mebbie Bubbell, and passed 
uoanimously after several members had spoken in its support. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Staistyeobth (President) in the Chair. 

Twelve new Governors and 121 new Members were admitted into the 
Society. 

The Report of the Fznakce Committee was received apd adopted, 
after the following statement had been read to the Council by Mr. Adeane : 

A demand has now been made on the Sodety from the taxation authorities to levy 
income tax on the show surpluses, and the Council must determine on what course to take. 
This is the first time in the history of the Society that such a demand has been made. 

A few years ago the Society appealed against the taxation of Its income from ordinary 
sources, and was granted an exemption on the ground that its work was ox an educational 
character, and could ri^tly come under the chaiitable clauses of the BnanceAct. 
The claim now put forward is under Schedule B, and the show is treated as a business. 
To this we demur on the following grounds:— 

1. That the show is educational In every sense of the word, and the Society, in holdmg 
Its annual exbibUdon of stock and of implements, is not carrying on a trade or business 
but merely the intentions of its founders as expressed in the Boyal Charter. 

2. Any show surplus goes to the reserve and the income derived from it is used for 
educational purposes. The members of the Society leceive no pecuniary gain from any 
surplus. The fact that the show is exempt from entertainment tax goes to prove that its 
nature is as stated. 

It is not too much to say that but for the educaldonal work done by the Society by 
means of its exhiMUons, British stock would not bold the high position in the world that 
it does at present. 

The Report of the Genebal Newcastle Ck>minitt 60 having been 
received and adopted, Mr. G. G. Rea referred to the invitation which had 
been received by the Conncil to visit the Cockle Park Experimental 
Station on Monday, July 2, the day previous to the opening of the Show at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. As representing the Committee of Cockle Park, he 
said they woiald feel it a great honour if members of Council and any other 
members of the Society would pay them a visit. Cockle P^k had taken 
a lead in agricultural matters in the country, and the Committee felt that 
they would like the whole Council to have an opportunity of visiting the 
station to see how things were carried on there. 
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The Pbeszdskt stated that a board had been placed ia that room in 
order that any members who would Lke to take advantage of this invitar 
tion might write their names down. The idea was that members should 
have lunch before leaving Newcastle, and, if it could be fixed at as late 
an hour as possible* he felt that more would go. He could recommend 
t.big to the Council as an opportunity of seeing some very interesting work, 
and hoped the very land invitation would be accepted by as many as 
possible. 

Mr. Bea intimated that it would be quite possible to have an early 
lunch and start &om Newcastle at 1.30 p.m. 

The Fbesidknt added that the names of those wishing to attend should 
be put down by the next meeting of the Council on June 6, so that the 
necessary arrangements could be made in advance. 

The Beport of the Ywa&sssiL&Y Cbnunittee having been presented, 

Mr. made reference to a statement appearing in the press by 

the Medical Officer of Health of Manchester Port Sanitary Authority to the 
efiect that although the cattle recently imported from Canada had “ on 
the whole proved to be very healthy, they were not altogether free from 
pulmonary tuberculosis.’* He therefore moved that the Council call the 
attention of the Mioistry of Agriculture to this statement and ask them to 
take all ihe steps they can to protect the Kve stock of this country. 

This was seconded by Mr. lifiDDLETON, and Sir OiLBEnT GbeenaxjCi, 
Sir Msiffn-nr Bttkreu:, Mr. Abeaee, Lord Stbachib, Mr. Evens, and Mr. 
Bea took part in Ihe discussion which followed. 

Mr. Mansell’s resolution was then put to the Council and carried, and 
the report of the Veterinary Committee was adopted. 

A report was submitted from the Committee appointed on April 11 
to consider the practicability of the circulation of the Minutes of Standing 
Committees prior to presentation to the Council.” This, on the motion 
of tihe President, was received and adopted, including the following recom¬ 
mendation :— 

That in future, to meet the suggestion of Sir Douglas Newton, the items 
of the difierent Committees should be amplified on the agenda issued to 
members of Council a week before the meeting; that the report of each 
Committee should be available for any member of Council to read at 9 a.m. 
on the morning of the Council meeting; and that notice should be printed 
on the agenda paper stating that the minute books would be available by 
9 o’clock on the Council &y if any members wished to look at them; 
further, that any important matter that has been raised by any Committee 
---at the discretion of that Committee or the Secretary--ihould be issued 
in the form of a special typewritten paper to members of Council on the 
morning of the Council meeting as early as possible before members took 
their seats in the Council Chamber. 

In presenting the Beport of the Dairy and Produce Committee— 
which w^ received and adopted—Mr. Mathews made a statement regard- 

by Sir Meirik Burrelh Mr, Brocklebankjand himself, and appealed for the 
co-operatioii of the various Sheep Societies in a scheme for an investigation 
to be carried out at Leeds regarding different types of Wools. Prof. 

Barker, of Leeds University—he said—wanted each Society to send him a 
fieece, unwadied, with skin complete, and €dso from 100 to 260 lb. of wool. 
He would then investigate the i^inning and manufacturing possibilities of 
each of the wools supplied and prepare an exhibit, illustrative of the results 
obtained, for the Boyal Show to be held at Leicester in 1924. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanytorts (President) in tlie Chair. 

The Pbzssidiint said that, before proceeding with the business of the 
meeting, it was his sad duty to refer to the loss they had sustained by the 
death of Lord Chaplin, who had been a Governor since 1870, a member of 
the Council from 1872, and a Vice-President from 1889 to 1907, Members 
of Council would, he thought, all agree with the words used in a Simday 
paper that Lord Chaplin was a typical English gentleman, pursuing the three 
great interests of agriculture, sport, and politics, and a man of induence, 
power, and absolute soundness. So much had been written regarding 
Lord Chaplin’s connection with agriculture that he felt he need not say 
anything further. Presuming that they would wirii it, he had had a 
letter written on behalf of the Council and sent to Lord Chaplin’s son 
stating how much they regretted the loss of so typical a country gentleman. 
He would ask all present to espress their regret in the usual way by rising 
in their places. 

Two new Governors and 174 new Members were admitted into the 
Society. 

The Keport of the PmAircEi Committee was received and adopted; 
and, on the motion of Mr. ADEiJiTE, it was resolved — 

** !rhat the Secretary he empowered to issue to any duly nominated candidate for 
membership of the Sodety, on receipt of the axmual snbsmiptlon, a badge admittmg the 
candidate to the same privileges as a member during the forthcoming Show at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the formal election of such candidate to be considered by the Gbuncil at their 
nest ordinary meeting.*' 

The Pbesident called attention to the invitation from Sweden for 
members of the Council to go over to the Gothenburg Exhibition. It had 
come somewhat late, and he was afraid that it was rather difficult for most 
members of the Council to avail themselves of it. He, personally, had been 
asked to go, but he would be so busy between then and their own show 
that he felt he could not give up the ei^t or ten days necessary. He did, 
however, commend it most heartily to the Coimcil as an opportunity for an 
extremely enjoyable and instructive trip. He did not even think it neces¬ 
sary for one to be away the whole time as the agricultural show was only 
open irom June 19 to 24, but, at the same time, for anyone who was able 
to go they would doubtless like to see as much of Sweden as they could 
wh3e there. A board for names of those wishing to go had been placed in 
the room, but up to the present he believed only Mr. Mansell and Sir 
Douglas Newton bad decided to go. The Ministry of Agriculture, however, 
would be glad if the Society could, if possible, be more fully represented. 

In presenting the Beportof the Beseabch Committee, L^ Bzedisloe 
said there seemed to be some misunderstanding as to the scope and work 
of the Committee, but he hoped he mi^t be allowed to say that it was not 
intended in any way to supplant the research institutes, but rather to sup¬ 
plement their work and form a bridge between research workexs and the 
practical farmer The es^periments now in progress included a valuable 
experiment with barley being carried out in Noriolk; two Silage Experi¬ 
ments—one clamp and the other tower; two pig-feeding experiments; 
and experiments on the feeding value and improvement of pastures in 
Leicestershire and Yorkshire. 

With regard to Pig-feeding Tests, Mr. Marsh, as they knew, had gene¬ 
rously contributed the sum of £1,000 towards these experiments, in order to 
demonstrate the value of home-grown foods for pig feeding. He thought 
they would agree with him that they ^ould pass a very warm vote of 
thanks to Mr. Marsh for his munificence in this matter. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Marsh was unanimously accorded by the 
Council. 
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The Secretary annoiinced that the Trustees of the Queen Victoria 
Gifts Fund had decided to make a grant of £140 to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution for the year 1923, to be devoted to grants of £10 
each in respect of male candidates, married couples, and female candidates, 
the actual distribution in each class to be left until after the election to 
pensions by the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

The President, referring to the proposed visit of Members of Coimcil 
to the Ck)cHe Park Experimental Station on Monday, July 2, said he was 
glad that several members had signified their intention of being present; 
any others who wished to take part in the visit should put their names on 
the board in that room, so that the necessary arrangements could be made. 
He was also pleased to see that a certain number were able to go to Cam¬ 
bridge after the Council meeting on August 1. He would be glad to see 
that list augmented. 

liord Bledxsloe said the annual “ field day ” at Rothamsted would 
talce place nest Wednesday, and any members of the Council who would like 
to go would be most cordially welcomed. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanytorth (President) in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the awards of the Judges in the Orchards and 
Fruit Plantations Competition, which this year was confined to the coxmties 
of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. ^ 

On the motion of the President, it was resolved;— 

That the best thanks of the Society axe due, and are hereby tendered to:— 

(1) The officials of the General Post Office for the efficient postal arrangements 

in connection with the show. 

(2) The Chief Commissioner of Police for the efficient services rendered by the 

detachment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the showyard. 

(3) The Chief Constable of Newoostle-on-Tyne for the efficient police arrange¬ 

ments in connection with the show. 

(4) The St. John Ambulance Brigade, No, VI (Northern) District, for the 

efficient ambulance arrangements in the showyard. 

(5) Messrs. Barclays Bank, Ltd., local bankers, for the efficient services rendered 

by their officials. 

(6) Messrs. Meiryweather & Sons, Ltd., for the provision of fire protection 

appliances and for the efficient arrangements made by them in connexion 

with the fire station in the showyard. 

(7) Messrs. Robson A Sons, Ltd., 42 Northumberland Street, Newoastlc-on- 

T>ne, for decorating and furnishing the Royal pavilion. 

(8) Messrs. Wm. Fell (HeiJiam), Ltd., for p^o^1dlXlg floral decorations in tlie 

showj-ard. 

Letters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various other indi¬ 
viduals and firms for assistance kindly rendered and for the loan of articles 
for the purposes of the ^ow. 

Mr. Adbane mentioned the contents of a letter written to Oapt, Prety- 
man in connection with the Income Tax liability of the Society. This was 
a question, Mr. Adeane said, he thoT:^ht would come forward quickly, and 
before the next meeting, and he would like to know what the views of the 
Coimcil were. He thou^t the Society ^uld fight this matter as hard as 
tltey could, "nie question was whether they should have a conference 
with other societies and all act together, or whether the Royal should fight 
the issue first. If unsuccessful, they could then call a meeting of represen¬ 
tatives of other societies. 

Mr. Ha rri son believed the feeling of the Sub-Committee was that the 
Royal should fi^t by itself because of the time that would be lost in getting 
the various societies together. 

Mr. ChbiTTCHLBY said that was his recollection also. There was the 
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further reason, too, that the cases of the K.A.S.E. and the other societies 
were noj on all fours. 

After some further discussion, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Haebison, seconded by Mr. Bsocklehuest, that power be given to the 
Sub-Committee to proceed with the appeal against the Income Tax assess¬ 
ment and that the Society act alone. The Sub-Committee was, however, 
given power to consult other societies if thought desirable. 

A letter was read from Viscount Chaplin acknowledging the Council’s 
expression of sympathy on the death of his father. 


proceebinae at tbe 

(Beneral fPeettna of (Bovernors anb HDembers, 

HELD m THE LAEGE TENT IH TBE SHOW7ABD AT KeWOASTLE-OH-TyNE, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 1923. 

Li-Col. K W. STANYFOBTH (FKEmDENV) IN THE CHAIR. 

Besolntion of W^come. 

The Pbesident, in opening the meeting, said it was not possible to dnd 
words to express adequately the gratitude they all felt to His Boyal Hi^- 
ness for coming there that day, but on behalf of the Council and of the 
Governors and Members he did thank him for his presence. It was not 
the only time that the Prince of Wales had heljied the Royal Agricultural 
Society. The jSrst time he came to the Show was in 1919 at Cardiff, and 
the success of that Show was enormously enhanced by his visit, Ih the 
following year they asked him to be President, and he most gr^ously 
accepted the invitation. But, alas, for the Royal Agricultural Society, his 
duties called him elsewhere, and ^eir great and wonderful ambass^or 
was obliged to go to the East. No doubt the Dominions gained a great 
deal, but the R.A.S.E. lost him as an actual President for 1920. They all 
sincerely hoped that the time was not far distant when His Royal Highness 
would again £111 the office of President. (Applause.) Notwithstanding 
the extraordinarily strenuous life he lived. His Boyal l^ghness had found 
time to come there this year and stay two or three days, and they felt that 
they owed him an extra debt of gratitude. It might interest those present 
to know that since 1862 twelve members of the Royal Family had acted 
as President. That testified to the amount of interest the Royal Family 
had always taken in the Society. It was not merely for visiting the Shows 
or for acting as President that the Society owed them such a deep debt of 

g atitude, but also for the noble example they set in the breeding of stock. 

e (the President) took that opportunity of congratulating His Royal 
Highness upon his success at the Show. Perhaps he would convey their 
congratulations, too, to His Majesty the King on the success he had had. 
The Phesident then proposed the following resolution:— 

** May it please your Royal Highness; 

“ We, the Members of Council, Governors and Members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, respectfully offer your Royal Highness 
a most loyal and hearty welcome to the Royal Show on the occasion of its 
visit to Newcastle-on-T;^e. 

“We deeply appreciate the high ideals which prompt your Royal 
Highness’s interest in Agriculture, as well as in other induces, and ^e 
keen and practical manner in which you demonstrate such interest which 
has earned the smeere affection of all people. 
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“We thank you for so graciously attending the Show and for your 
presence at this meeting, and trust that you may long be spared to continue 
to take such an active part in agricultural pursuits and your association 
with the country life of the nation; thus carrymg on the traditions of your 
Royal House, which has been so closely identified with this Society since 
its foundation in the year 1839.” 

The Dum OP Bichmoistd aitd Gordon re-echoed to the full what had 
been said by their President. They congratulated His Royal Highness, 
whose presence at the Show was very hi^y appreciated. It showed the 
interest their Royal visitor took in what they poor agriculturists still looked 
upon as the main industry of the country. (Hear, hear.} They met on 
that occasion on the borders of one of the largest manufacturing districts 
in Great Britain, and the combination of the two interests could not but 
tend to the benefit of both. They appreciated His Royal Highness’s 
presence also because he had man^ested his interest in agriculture, not 
only in this country, but wherever we had possessions abroad, by joining 
the band of farmers and breeders. They wished His Royal Highness all 
success in his farming efiorts in America. Whether he would get at logger- 
heads with the authorities for the importation of Canadian cattle his Grace 
was unable to forecast. But, whatever happened, he could assure the 
Prince, now and always, of the warmest and heartiest sympathy of the mass 
of the farmers of the country. He cordially seconded the resolution. 

The motion on being put to the meeting was carried with acclamation. 

H.RJE[. the Pbincb op Walbs, who, on rising, had a most enthusiastic 
reception, said:— 

“ Mr. President, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is very gratifying 
indeed to me to have been able to attend the Royal Show to-day and this 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society. I feel I must at once 
express my thanks for the very hearty welcome I have received and for the 
terms in whx<di the resolution proposed by the President is couched. 

“ I am not altogether a stranger to the work of the Society, for, as many 
of you are aware, I had thp pleasure of attending the Royal ^ow at Cardifi 
in 1919, the first Show held after the termination of the War, and it was 
only my absence abroad during the year of my Presidency of the Society 
which prevented me from being present at the Barlington Show of 
1920. 

“The President has given me some figures relating to the previous 
Shows held in this City in the years 1846, 1864, 1887, and 1908; they 
illustrate a marvellous record of progress, and I trust that the wishes of the 
Ck>uncil that these records may be further eclipsed by the result of the Show 
of 1923 will be more than realized. 

“ The Society has been fortunate in secur^ such a splendid site for 
the Show, the largest area, I believe, in the history of the Society; their 
thanks are due not only to the l^ord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of 
Newcastle, but also to the Committee and Stewards and Wardens of the 
Freemen of the City. Their generosity in placing the site at the disposal 
of the Society is only another proof of the warm-hearted hospitality associ¬ 
ated with the North. 

“ The entries in the Live Stock and the Implement Sections reflect great 
credit upon those concerned in their exhibition in view of the trying times 
through which Agriculture is passing. 

“ 1, myself, m an exhibitor of stock, so that I can congratulate the 
sucoes^ul exhibitors, and sympathiase with the unsuccessful ones from 
my own personal experience. (Laughter.) 

“ The organization of the Show is, I think, a real triumph for all those 
concerned in its administration ; man and beast, if 1 may put it so, have 
done them best, and if only the Clerk of the Weatiter will do hia best during 
the remainder of the week, 1 am confident that the Show will prove the suc¬ 
cess which it deserves to be.” (Applause.) 
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Five Newcastle Shows. 

The PBSiSiDEKT said it was usual on the occasion of that meeting to 
give a few figures with regard to past Shows in comparison with the present 
one. Five Shows had now been held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, viz.; In 
1846, 1864, 1887, 1908, and 1923. No other city or town in this country 
could claim the honour of receiving the Society for its country meeting so 
often. In 1846 the financial residt was a loss to the Society’s funds of 
£2,138, in 1864 a gain of £1,342, in 1887 a loss of £2,029, and in 1908 a gain 
of £10,054. Might he venture to hope that when the accounts for the 
present Show were completed, the surplus attained on the 1908 Show 
might be exceeded and a new record in the annals of the Society created ? 
In that year 213,867 persons paid for admission to the Show and, with the 
exception of the Manchester Show of 1897, this stood as a record. Was it 
too much to hope that the Manchester total would be exceeded and that 
Newcastle would again create a further record ? 

As a matter of interest and for comparative purposes, he found that 
in 1846 only three distinct breeds of cattle and four distinct breeds of 
sheep were exhibited, with a total of 183 cattle, 303 sheep, 54 agricultural 
horses, and 92 pigs. In 1864 there were nine distinct breeds of cattle, 
eleven breeds of 8hee|», and four of horses, with entries of 371, 417, and 159 
respectively, whilst pigs of all breeds had an entry of 136. In 1887 still 
further progress was made both as regards the number of breeds exhibited 
and the entries. On that occasion there were 626 cattle, 513 i^eep, 500 
horses, and 194 pigs. In 1908 the number had increas^ to seventeen 
breeds of cattle with an entry of 948; twenty breeds of sheep with an entry 
of 695; sixteen breeds of horses wi& an entry of 644 ; and five breeds of 
pigs with an entry of 312. On this occasion the prize money offered was 
£10,560. 

Ihis year the prize money in all sections amounted to £14,760. There 
were twenty breeds of cattle with an entry of 1,185; seventeen breeds of 
horses with an entry of 641; twenty-two bree^ of sheep with an entry 
of 728; ten breeds of pigs with an entry of 1,048; whilst 68 goats, 1,189 
poultry, and 291 rabbits were also to be seen in the showyard. 

The increase in the implement section must not be lost si^t of; it 
had grown to such an extent that it was impossible to tabulate the number 
of implements and machines in the stands. When he mentioned that 
there were 453 stands under nearly 12,000 feet of covered shedding, those 
present would realize to some extent the increase in the activities of the 
Society in this direction. This did not include the stands in “open 
ground ” space. 

In accordgnoe with the establi^ed custom, the Northumberland and 
Ihnham County Agricultural Societies had abandoned their local i^ows 
for this year and bed made contributions to the prize fund of the Boyal *’ 
Society, Their members had been granted badges of memberriup with 
free amission to the Show, and such members as were exhibiting stock 
had had the privilege of doing so at reduced fees. 

By the courtesy of the Freemen of the City, the spacious Town Moor 
was again the venue of the Show, as it had been in earlier years, hut the area 
enclosed had been increased from 105 acres in 1908 to 146 acres. This 
area was the largest ever covered by the Society for its Shows, and was in 
itself a record. The site had been well prepared, and the Society were 
indebted to the Local Committee and all who had assisted them in levelling, 
laying the gas and water mains, and generally preparing the site. 

In the year 1908, the then Prince of Wales, His Boyal Highness’s 
father, visited the Show, and it was a source of great satisfaction to all 
Governors and Members that His Boyal Highness should be present that 
day. As would have been seen from the catalogue, H.M. the King and 
H.B.H, the Prince of Wales were again exhibitors of live stock at the Show, 
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It would, of course, be realized that but for the combined efforts of 
everyone connected with the organization of the Show it would be impos¬ 
sible to hope for success, and the thanks of the Society were due, and would 
at a later stage be formaEy tendered, to the Lord Mayor and Citizens of 
Newcastle, the Stewards of the Freemen, the Local Committee and its 
officials, and to all who had assisted the work in any way; but he was 
sure that all would agree that a special measure of thanks was due to the 
Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall, who, by his unique powers of 
organization and care for the smallest details, had carried out the adminis¬ 
tration of the Show and ensured its smooth and wonderful working. He 
would also like to mention their most able and hardworking Secretary, Mr. 
Turner, and his staff. 


Broihets Colling Cup. 

Mr. J*. K. SpnA.GGON, Chairman of the Durham Agricultural Committee, 
introduced Alderman Davis and Mr. William Parlour, who, on behalf of 
the county of Durham, presented to the Royal Agricultural Society “ The 
Brothers Colling Shorthorn Memorial Challenge Cup.” These gentlemen 
both addressed the meeting concerning the gift. 

If they went back to the time when the Brothers Colling started breeding 
Shorthorns, Mr. Parlour said, it would be 140 years ago. Then there 
were no distinct breeds of cattle, and cattle-breeding was in a very backward 
condition. They had no standard to work to, every breeder had his own 
ideal, and changed it when he liked. That was the condition of affairs 
when the Brothers Collmg came on the scene. The most popular animals 
of that day were big, coarse, slow-feeding cattle, which did not get fat 
until they were six or seven years old. The Brothers Colling started with 
a little bull, short on the leg, a mossy coat, and with an aptitude to fatten. 
This bull was the father of the Shorthorns, and his name was inscribed on 
the cup. After acquiring that bull, they got cows nearest to their ideals. 
The CoBings were not only adept in breeding cattle, but also in advertising 
them. They let out their bufis, and they even let them to the reigning 
monarch of the time. A bull called “ Windsor ” was hired for three 
seasons running to King George ITT., and that was not the only bull they 
hired out to royalty. iSiey also exhibited cattle, and there was the Durham 
Ox, which at six yeais of age travelled all over England and Scotland. 
Eventually an accident happened to this animal, in consequence of which 
he was killed at Oxford in 1807. Mr. Parlour also referred to what ho said 
was the most famous animal of the nineteenth century—^the bull “ Comet,” 
which even in those far-off days made a thousand guineas. The Brothers 
Colling made a great revolution in cattle-breeding; they were responsible 
for the coming of the quick-feeding animal as distinct from th6 slow-growor. 
The donors of the cup, JMr. Parlour added, felt that the Royal Agricultural 
Society was a proper Society to which to ^ve it, and they hoped that those 
whose names woidd be inscribed upon it woidd be men who would be 
worthy by their skill, ability, and genius to follow in the footsteps of the 
Colling, the men to whose memory that cup was dedicated. (Applause.) 

The President, on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society, gratefully 
accepted the Challenge Cup. 


Cockle Park Visit 

Lord Bledisloe moved a most cordial vote of thanks to the Committee 
of the Cockle Park Experimental Station, to the Armstrong College, and to 
Profes^r Gilchrist for the very rare treat they had given to members of the 
Council on the previoxjs Monday by inviting them to visit the Experimental 
Farm, and for the opportunity afforded them to become acquainted with 
the magnificent pioneer work in agricultural research that was being 
carried on not only for the benefit of Northumberland farmers, but for the 
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grass farmers throughout the whole of Great Britain. His Lordship desired 
to acknowledge the kind and generous hospitality they had received on 
the occasion of their visit. The Cockle Park Station, he said, owed much 
to the sympathy and generosity of his colleague, the Duke of Portland, 
by whom it was let to the College at a nominal figure. The party were all 
immensely impressed with wlmt they saw. iSiey had inspected land 
which was once among the poorest pasture in the countiy, not worth 
more than five shillings an acre and hardly capable of feeding one sheep 
to the acre, which by the judicious application of basic slag had been con¬ 
verted into rich pasture worth thirty shillings, and capable of feeding a 
bullock per acre. To-day Cockle Park was pointing the way to the rest of 
England, and Ins Lordship could assure their hosts that members of 
Council would do whatever lay in their power to preach its profitable 
gospel all over the country. 

Mr. J. L. Ltodington seconded the motion. As Chairman of the 
Boyal Agricultural Society’s Chemical Committee he felt that their thanks 
were due to those who hM so kindly invited them to Cockle Park. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Lord ISayor and Corporation Thanked. 

Hr. C. ADEAsns had great pleasure in proposing ** That the best thanks 
of the Society are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation of Newcakle-on-Tyne for their cordial reception of the 
Society.” They as agriculturists, he said, needed the sympathy of the 
large urban popiilations, and he hoped that the great reception that New- 
ca^e had given to the ” Royal ” was a good omen for the future. They 
all knew the enormous amount of work put upon the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation on an occasion like that, and the Society desired to thank 
them for all they had done, and also for their kind hospitality and courtesy. 
Before sitting down he would like to'congratulate Alderman Gillespie, who 
had raised no less a sum than £10,000 as a local fund for the Society. 

The Rev. C. H. BBOGEi.EBA3snB: seconded the motion. Nothing he could 
say could add to the gratitude they all felt to the Lord Mayor and Cor¬ 
poration. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily accorded. 

The Losd Mayob, on behalf of the Citizens of Newcastle, expressed 
their appreciation of the resolution that had just been passed. The City 
Council, he said, had from the first fallen in with the suggestion that the 
Society should be invited to hold the Show there in 1923, and when any¬ 
thing was taken in hand by that body it was weU done. Whole-hearted 
support had also been received from counties of Northumberland and 
Durham. The City Council were very much in touch with the Freemen 
through their Chairman, Mr. Walker, and this body by joining forces with 
the City Council had done everything in their power to make the Show a 
great success. 

Alderman Gillespie (Joint Local Honorary Treasurer) said that in 
1908 the lEloyal Agricaltu:^ Society’s Council asked the Local Committee 
to raise £7,500 as a Local Fimd. They did it. In 1923 the Council stated 
their requirements at £10,000, and they had got that sum. The proposer 
of the resolution had stated that ” Alderman Gillespie had got it,” He 
had helped, said the Alderman, but he had received most loyal support 
from Newcastle and Tyneside, and also from the District Conunittees in 
Northumberland and Durham. He could oifiy say that he was proud of 
the achievement in raising that £10,000; and if the Society were good 
enough to come to Newcastle for the sixth time he hoped it would not be 
fifteen years before the next visit. He knew suMcient of Tyneside character 
to be able to say that, whatever the Society’s requirements, they would 
be met. 
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Thaaks to Local Coxnmiitee. 

Sir GiiiBEut Giusenaizi proposed, That the best thanks of the SocieLy 
are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Newcastle Local Committee for 
their exertions to promote the success of the Show.” It was, he thought, 
very fitting that this resolution should have been entrusted to him, for he 
was brought more in touch with the Local Committee than any other mem¬ 
ber of the Council. He could assure those present that he had from the 
first been most loyally backed up by the Newcastle Local Committee. 
On the occasion of the Society’s last visit he had made many good fiiends, 
and they had stood him in very good stead when it was decided to come 
back there in 1923. To the Chairman of the Local Committee, the Duke 
of Northumberland—whose father had done such excellent work for the 
1908 Show—and to every member of that Committee, the thanks of the 
Society were due for aH the assistance they had given. He personally 
thanked them from the bottom of his heart. 

The vote of thanks was seconded byl^lr. CBiJTCBxnv, and passed iinani- 
mously. 

Thanks to Railways. 

Lord Mildiviav of Fzetb said it fell to him to move that the best thanks 
of the Society be tendered to the Bailway Companies for the facilities 
afforded by them in connection with the Show. There was one thing of 
which those present could be perfectly certain, and that was that without 
the efiScient co-operation of the Bailways the Show could not be a success. 
As an exhibitor himself who had brought cattle from Devonshire, he had 
reason to be thankful to the Hallways. The Companies, by the arrange¬ 
ments they had made and the facilities they had afiorded, had given great 
cause for gratitude to everyone who attended the Show. He had great 
pleasure in moving the resolution. 

Mr. G. P. Mtlw, in seconding, said he was sure that all exhibitors were 
grateful to the Bailway Companies for what they had done to make the 
Show a success. 


lEembers’ Suggestions, 

The resolution having been agreed to. 

The PBEsmuNT asked if any Governor or Member had any remark to 
make or suggestion to ofier for the consideration of the Council. 

Mr. Alfhed Amos, Wye, said he presumed to offer two suggestions. 
The first was that the Society should revive the Farm Prizes Competition 
not only m the district of the Show, but in all petrts of the country, Tliis, 
in his opinion, would do an enormous amount of good. Begarding his 
second suggestion, that the Society should do more for the implement 
makers, he said that a lot was done for the pedigree stock breeders, and 
quoted the following figures from the accounts of the Cambridge Show:— 
The entry fees for live stock amounted to £10,500, and the fees for imple* 
ments to £12,700. The shedding for stock cost £10,000 ; the prize money 
awarded was £11,500; the cost of forage was £2,000, and judges’ fees 
amounted to £700, making a total of £24,200 as the cost of the live stock 
display. Against that, the cost of the implement shedding was £3,000, 
and the judges’ fees were £30, making £3,030. These figures, he thought, 
showed that the Society was not doing enough for the implement manu¬ 
facturers. 

The Peesidbnt promised that the suggestions made would receive 
the consideration of the Council. 

Thanks to President 

The Easl of Dtjbham said he supposed it was fitting that one from the 
Notidi Country and a local man should propose a vote of thttnlca to Colonel 
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Stanyforth. Oa behaJf of the counties of Northumberland and Durham 
he could say most heartily that they were glad to have seen such a successful 
Show. They had heard a good deal that morning about the Durham Ox, 
and His Boyal Highness had said that man and beast had done their best. 
He sincerely hoped that His Royal Highness did not look upon him as 
“a beastly man.” (Laughter.) 

His Lordship went on to say that they had a “ foreigner ” there from 
Scotland in the Duke of Richmond, who had talked to them of the wonder- 
ful Border industries. Not so many hundreds of years ago—his memory 
served him ri^t—^the chief industry on the other side of the Border was 
the raiding of their cattle on this side. (Laughter.) Now, in modem 
times, they had the Duke of Northumberland entertaining a Scotsman at 
Alnwick Castle. (Laughter.) He could understand the Duke and others 
looking with envy at Ihe fine collection of stock in that ^owyard, and he 
suggested that if they started raiding nothing better could they carry ofi 
than Sir Gilbert Greenall's magnificent cob, on which he rode about the 
showyard. (Laughter.) He h^ the greatest pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Colonel Stanyforth for his services in the chair. 

Mr. WiLLtAM Bubkitt seconded the motion, and congratulated Col. 
Stanyforth on the success of his efiorts during his year of office. 

^e resolution having been unanimously passed. 

The Rbesidekt ezpr^sed his gratitude for the way in which the 
meeting had received the resolution. When he had been elected, he had 
said that there was no higher honour that could be conferred upon any 
country gentleman than to be made President of that great Society. After 
workmg on the Council for over thirty years, it was a distinction not 
expected but thoroughly appreciated. In concluding. Col. Stanyforth 
expressed the hope that the rain, which had begun during the meeting, 
would not long continue, but that they would soon be favoured again with 
Royal weather, and that that Show would be the success they afi trusted 
it would be. (Applause.) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1923. 

Lt.-CoL E. W. STAmrEOKCH (President) in the Chair. 

The PiusszDEET said the Council would like to know that the Honorary 
Director had received an extremely nice letter from H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales saying how much he had enjoyed the Show at Newcastle, and 
how grateful he was for the excellent arrangements made there for his 
comfort and convenience, and how admirably he tliought the Show had 
been conducted. This praise for Sir Gilbert Greenall’s oxc^ent work 
was, they would all agree, extremely well meoited. His Royal Highness 
wisl^d to thank all the officials, the Stewards, the Secretary and the stafE 
for all they had done to render his visit extremely interesting to him. 

Two new Governors and 229 new Members were admitted into the 
Society. 

The report of the Phtancb Committee was received and adopted. 
In presenting this report, Mr. Adea^te said the fact that they were that 
day able to invest £16,000 was some indication of the surplus they had 
m^e at the Newcastle Show. It certainly would not be less than £15,000, 
and would more likely be in the region of £18,000. They would also notice 
that they were increasing the contribution of the Society to the prize 
fund from £7,000 to £10,000, but that was not to be taken to mean th^ 
were increasing their prize list in any way. It was really an extra con¬ 
tribution of this Society to meet the breed societies and to relieve them 
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of a considerable part of the burden they had borne for a number of years, 
and was a practical acknowledgment of the great support they had given 
to the Society in troublous times. It was equally pleasing for the Council 
to be able to inform the exhibitors of implements and machinery that it 
was intended to make a reduction in their fees. 

The Tbeseoent said the Council would remember that some months 
ago their Solicitor had attended and explained to them the Society's 
liability with regard to the rates at Park Royal The resolution he now 
proposed referred to the sealing of agreements which had been entered 
into under which all the parties concerned would pay their own rates in 
future, though the Society was primarily responsible. The terms of the 
resolution were as follows:— 

** GQiat the seal ot the Society he affixed to the foUo^dng documents relating to the 

Park Boyal Estate now presented to the Council, namely 

(1) An agreement in triplicate between the Society of the first part, the Great Western 
Bailway Company of the second part, and Arthur Lambert Oswald William 
Griffith Bohera and Erani^ Henry Lambert, trustees of the will of Erancis 
Hevereux Lambert, deceased, and the said 'Vmiiarn Griffith Boberts and Colin 
Donald Molver, trustees of the will of Bicherd John Lambert, deceased, of the 
third psurt, supplemental to the agreement, dated the 30th June, 1903, between 
Acton Urban District Council, of the county of Middlesex, of the first part, 
the WUlesden Urban District Council, of the said county, of the second part, 
the Society of the third part, the Great Western Bailway Company of the 
fourth part, and the said Erands Devereux Lambert and Bichard John Lambert 
of the fifth part, whereby it is provided that the difference between the amount 
of the Willesden sewer rate and the payments made by the Willesdmi Council 
to the Acton Conncil, mentioned in the proviso to dause 9 of the agreement 
of 1903, shall as from 1st April, 1921, and as between the parties liaue to the 
Willesden Council therefor be apportioned on the basis of the assessable values 
for the time being of the lands affected. 

<2) A deed of agreement and charge, dated 7th May, 1923, and made between the 
Sodety of the first part, the Great Western Bauw^ Company of the second 
part, Francis Devereux Lambert and Bidiard John Lambert of the third part, 
and the persons wh(»e nam^, addresses and descriptions are set out in the first 
column of the schedule thereto of the fourth part, whereby the present owners 
of portiions of the land affected by the agreement of 1003 agree to the bssis of 
apportionment as set out in agreement Ko. 1 above, and charge the lands owned 
by them with the payment of the proportions attributable thereto. 

(3) Au agreement, dated the 7th May, 1923, between the Society of the first part, 
the Great Western Badway Company of the second part, Francis Devereux 
Lunhert and Bichard John Lunbert of the third part, and the persons whose 
names, addresses and desctlptioiis are set out in the first column of the schedule 
thereto of the fourth part, whereby the present owners of other portions of the 
land affected by the agre^ent of 1903 agree to the basis of apportionment as 
set ont in agreement No. 1 above, but do not charge the lands owned by them 
with the payment of the proportions attributable thereto.** 

This resolution was adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. Adbahb, it was resolved;— 

*'* That in order to fadlitate the winding im of the accounts for the Newcastle Show 

as early as possible, authority be given for the issue during the recess of orders on the 

SocietjTs bankers for the pajmient of accounts connected with the Show.** 

Lord Mzldmat of Elete made reference to the recent discoveries of 
Prof. Lreyer regarding tuberculosis. A vaccine, effective against tu^rcle 
had, he been produced, and the application of this discovery to eighty 
cases of tul^rculosis of all sorts at the London ho^itals had met with 
most startling and splendid results. Work was also proceeding at the 
Medical Research Council’s farm at Hampstead in the direction of immunis* 
ing calves. If this succeeded, the whole tuberculosis problem of dairy milk 
would be solved. 

Lord Blbdisloe called attention to the fact that at the meetings of 
the A^cultural Advisory Committee and the first meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on the Imperial Economic Conference, the Minister of A^cul* 
tore had stated that he had given his assent to the proposal that there 
should be a reciprocal interchange of breeding stock between this country 
and the Overaeas Dominions, b^use the breed societies had agreed to 
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such a course^ and the B.A.S.E. Council had endorsed the proposal 
with their approval The House of Commons Agricultxaral Committee 
had been similarly influenced by the alleged attitude of the breed societies 
and the Council of the Royal Agriculture Society^ and they were prepared 
also, if not to approve, at least to accept as inevitable, the decision of the 
Minister. His Lordship asked whether the matter had ever been brought 
before the Council, and whether it was a fact that they had unanimously 
approved the course that the Minister proposed to t^e. 

The Rev. C. H. Beocbxebank stated that this question had been 
raised at the Council meeting of the Shorthorn Society on the previous 
day, but so far from endorsing &e proposed action, there had been strenuous 
opposition. 

Lord Mtldmay, on behalf of the South Devon Society; Mr. A. P. 
Tubneb, on behalf of the Hereford Herd Book Society; and Mr. TuroAUi, 
on behalf of the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association, all repudiated any 
agreement in the direction suggested. 

The Secbetaby, in reply to Mr. Adeane, said that no resolution of 
that nature had ever been approved by the Council. 

On the motion of Lord Bxedisloe, seconded by Lord Ailwye, it 
was resolved:— 

**Tliat this Coimdl Is strongly opposed to the suggested importation of breeding 
Btook from other parts of the BiitSSh Empire.** 

Lord Hobthbbooe raised another ve^ important matter of principle. 
He understood that the Minister of Agriculture had stated the other day 
that they were obliged to admit stock from Canada because of a proniise 
that had been given to that eflect, which to his mind was a very unsatis¬ 
factory state of affairs. It seemed that when the Minister was asked 
what had taken place they were told that a pledge had been given, that 
an Englishman’s word was his bond, and nothing more was to be said 
about it* He could not see what right a Minister had to ^ve such a pledge 
—^by which they were to consider themselves bound—without consulting 
ParHament or the agricultural opinion of the country. He thought 
they should make a very strong protest against action of that sort. Appa¬ 
rency they were not supposed to have anything to say m the matter, and 
were not given any opportunity of expressing their views. His lordship 
then asked the Council to pass the following resolution;— 

** Tliat the Council of the Boyal Agricultural Society of Eni^and <{trong|ly protests 
against any renewal of the practice of giving pledges at the Im]^iial Conference to the 
detriment of Briti^ agrlciutaie vdthout either me knowledge or consent of Barlia^ 
ment or of British agricnlturists.** 

Mr. Adeaee seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
Copies were ordered to be sent to the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
A^culture, and the Chairman of the Agricultural Committee in the 
House of Commons. 

The Hon. Cboil T. Pabxeb, in moving the adoption of the Report of 
the Committee of Seebcixoet, gave a record of the services of Mr. Ernest 
Mathews in cozmexion with the Society. From this record, he said, aU 
members of Council would agree that Mr. Mathews was in every way 
worthy, and he (Mr. Parker) had the greatest pleasure m proposing that 
he be nominated as President for 19^. 

Col. SxAmrFOBTEC supported the suggestion. He considered that Mr. 
Mathews’ services render^ him most suitable for the position, as there 
was no one more respected—he might say b^oved—by the Council than 
Mr. Mathews. 

The proposition ha^dng been unanimously agreed to, Mr. Mathews 
said it was extremely difficult to express bis thanks nicely for the great 
honour that had been done him. l^en it was first mentioned to him he 
hesitated before he could allow his name to be put forward, because 
althou^ he had done a certain amount of work for the Society, one could 
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not help doing this, particularly when one Ijad the honour of being Steward 
under Sir Gilbert Greenall. No Steward could help working with such a 
fine example as Sir Gilbert, who was alwa3rs ready and anxious to do 
everything he could for them. There was another reason for his hesita¬ 
tion ; he did not know whether he was strong enough to succeed those 
former Presidents of the Society who had done so much. But he would 
do his very best, and he knew that he would have the support of all the 
members of the Council and of the staff. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1923. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyxobth (President) in the Chair. 

Before opening the ordinary business, the Pbesident said it was with 
great regret that he had to refer to the death of Mr. X T. 0. Eadie, who had 
been a member of the Council since 1905 as representing the division of 
Derbyshire. As most of those present knew, ]!k&. Eadie had been a well- 
known breeder of Shire horses and had rendered most useful services to 
the Society in connexion with the visits of the Show to Derby in the years 
1906 and 1921. Mr. Eadie was with them as recently as the last Council 
meeting on August 1, and as his death had occurred during the recess, 
this was the fiEst opportunity he had had of referring to it. 

The members of the Council present expressed their sympathy and 
regret by rising in their places. 

Five new Governors and 32 new Members were admitted into the 
Society. 

In presenting the Beport of the 'Fisa^sce Conunittee, Mr. Adbakb 
stated with regard to the collection of rates on the Park Boyal Estate 
that money was beginning to come In. The Society had paid out to the 
WiUesden Urban Council something like £1,000 and had received about 
£400. Their solicitor had informed him that the ratepayers had agreed 
to the assessment and to pay the rates in future as occupiers. The Finance 
Committee were very glad to be able to recommend t]^t the grant to the 
Boyal Yetennary College should now, in view of the better state of the 
Society's finances, be restored to the old figure of £400. The privileges 
to the Leicester Agricultural Society were the same as those which had 
been granted hitherto under similar circumstances. Members of the 
local agricultural society would have the same Show privileges as members 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. In accordance with the understanding 
arrived at by the Ootmcil when they last met with regard to a reduction 
of fees for implements, this had b^n passed in detail by the Finance 
Committee, and the cost to the Society, as compared wi&i the receipts 
at Newcastle, would be about £2,000. With regard to the question of 
salaries and gratuities, this matter had been referred to a small Sub- 
Committee, who had gone into the matter and reported yesterday. The 
Committee felt that the responsibilities of the Secretary had much increased, 
and also his work, and that altogether the remuneration he received was 
inadequate. Therefore they recommended that his salary be increased 
by £250 a year. The Finance Committee also felt that the immense 
amount of work done by the staff in cozmexion with the Newcastle Show, 
which had had such a magnificent result, ought to be acknowledged, and 
they therefore recommended that the sum of £255 be distributed amongst 
thm. 

The Report was received and adopted* 

!Mr. Oois:bian-Booebs said it might interest Members of Council to 
know that 1924 would be the fourteenth occasion on which the Society 
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had held a Plantatioziis Competition. These competitions were inaugorated 
in 1909, and had been continued annually, except during the two years 
when the Show was not held. In all but two of the fifty-two counties 
they had afforded to the proprietors of woodlands the opportunity of 
submitting their plantations for competition. He hoped that before 
very long they might be able to indude Hampshire and Dorset, and so 
complete the whole round of the country. 

In presenting a Beport from the OncHAUDS OoMPExmoN Committee, 
which was received and adopted, Colonel Weeeleb said that, at the 
meeting on the previous day, there had been present representatives of 
all the four counties included in the area, and he hoped there would be 
a good competition in consequence. The classes would practically follow 
those of last year, but had been modified slightly to meet the conditions 
of the new area. 

The Beport of the VEXEitiKAibY Committee was presented and adopted, 
after some discussion regarding Foot-and-Mouth Disease and Swine Fever, 
in which discussion the following took part:—Sir Douglas Newton, 
Sir John McFai»ye4N, Lord Bledisloe, Mr. David Datibs, Mr. James 
Falconee, Mr. G. G. Bea, Mr. Davis Bbown. Eventually the Pbesident 
said he was sure that the remarks of the various speakers as regards 
Swine Fever and Foot-and-Mouth Disease would be carefully considered 
by the Veterinary Committee, who, he had no doubt, held views similar 
to those which had been expressed. 

The Beport of the Stock Prizes Committee having been presented. 
Mi. Falconer referred to the parag]^ph on the question of giving awards 
to agricultural workers for long service, and said he had had a letter from 
the Secretary of the Highland Society, which body had done this sort 
of thing for several years, and it was one of the most popular things done 
by that Society, and h^ done a great deal to promote good feeling 
between employers and employed. There was never a time—Mr. Fal¬ 
coner continued—^whengood fellowship and good feeling between employers 
and their labourers was more needed. He was quite willing to draw 
up a scheme for the ofEer of these awards, but he would like to have the 
assistance of two or three other members of the Council. 

Mr. Davis Brown said that, as he was mainly instrumental in securing 
that this question should be r^erred back to the Committee of Selection 
instead of bei]^ turned down, perhaps he might be allowed to say a few 
words. He did think that the time had come, and was perhaps some¬ 
what overdue, when the Boyal Agricultural Society should do something 
for the agricultural labourer. 

Another matter was with regard to reducing the number of entries to 
secure two judges for sheep classes. He chanced to be President of the 
National Sheep Breeders’ Association, and could therefore speak for 
pedigree sheep breeders throughout the country. It was a matter u|>on 
which they felt very strongly &at the number of entries, 60, was too high 
to secure two judges, and particularly as the number was based on a five 
years’ average. That average, he thought, was too long, and ought not 
to be more &an three years. With a five years’ average they might have 
one judge to award th^rizes for 70 or 80 exhibits. That number was too 
many for one man. Hs would press on the Judges Selection Committee 
that that matter should receive further consideration. 

Mr. Adeane said he hoped the valuable suggestions made by Mr. 
Falconer would be carried out. The Society did formerly have competi¬ 
tions for agricultural labourers, and he thought in these days it was most 
desirable to encourage the good man to stay on his farm and do his best 
for his emplo 3 ^r. 

Mr. Gxnr Fenwick supported Mr. Falconer’s proposal as it was most 
important, he said, that ^e Society should do something for labourers 
who stood by their employers when others went back on them. 
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Sir TvrTCTtTtrg Btjbbell said he was perfectly sure that the offer of long 
service medals was a matter that would taJke an enormous amount of 
organizing and would be very costly. He thought money would be better 
spent by encouraging the young men to learn the technical work of the 
farm. 

Mr. F. H. Thosnton suggested that the Council might consider the 
question of holding a dry-handed milking competition. One was held at 
the Dairy Show, and it would be a valuable thing if the “ Royal ” could 
undertake such a competition. 

Mr. R. O. Patxesson said he had been prepared to speak at length 
upon the question, but in view of the sympathetic reception it bad had 
from the Oouncil he need only express the hope that something would soon 
be done by way of recognition of the agricmtural labourer. They must 
have regard to the fact that while his wages had been reduced he had 
stuck loyally to the farm, and it would sweeten his lot i£ he felt that the 
Royal Agricultural Society were recognizing him. 

The PSBSZDSMT said that the Society had in the past had a scheme of 
this sort, but it was not altogether satisfactory, and it had been deemed 
very much better that it should be left to local societies. 

The Report of the Committee of Seleotion was presented, including 
a recommendation regarding the dates of Council meetings in 1924. To 
this report an amendment, proposed by Mr. Meodletoit, seconded by 
Mr. Re&, was carried to the ^ect that the meetings proposed to be held 
on January 30th and February 27th be put forward a week. 

(pates for Council Meetings next year will therefore be February 6th, 
March 5th, April 2nd, May 7th, June 4th, July 2nd, July 30th, November 
5th and December 10th.] 

Sir Douoias Newton raised two other questions on the report of 
the Committee of Selection. One was in connection with a letter from 
the Ministry of Agriculture regarding meetings of a social nature with 
agriculturists from overseas who were expected to attend the Briti^ 
]^plre Exhibition. The report stated that it would not be necessary 
for the Council to appoint a representative to confer with members of 
the National Farmers’ Union and other bodies.” He did not himself 
quite like seeing the premier Socieiy hangup and barring the door against 
taking any part in the British Empire Exhibition. At any rate, he thought, 
they might accept the suggestion that the Society should appoint a repre¬ 
sentative to confer with other bodies. No harm could come of it, and it 
mig^t do some good. The other point was the minute which referred to 
the National Milk Publicity Councu. This, again, was a matter connected 
with the British Empire Exhibition. The report stated that “ The Com¬ 
mittee are unable to recommend that any contribution be made.” He 
asked that this matter might be allowed to stand over. The National 
Milk Public!^ Council was composed of representatives of the National 
Farmers’ Union, the Agricultural Organization Society and other bodies, 
and if a few hundred pounds from the resources of the Royal Agricultural 
Society could assist in devdoping the milk industiy it could not, in has 
opinion, do anything better for agriculture as a whole. No reason had 
been put before the Council in the Minute Book, which he had carefully 
read, and he did fed that it might be desirable to let this matter stand 
over for further consideration. 

Replying to Sir Douglas Newton, the Hon. Ceoil Pabeeb said that 
the fist matter was with regard to meetings of a purely social character, 
and that it was not considered necessary for the Society to join with other 
bodies in entertaining agriculturists from overseas. If anything was 
done in this way it could most fittingly take jdace at the Show. He also 
explained the reasons which guided ^e Committee in arriving at their 
decision that they were unable to comply with the request of the Naticmal 
Milk Publicity Oouncil. 
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Mr. Pattsbson quite realized the advaatages of the Society enter- 
taming visitors at the Boyal Show. He thought, however, it mi^t look 
strange if the Society had nothing to say in connexion with the g^t 
exhibition. There might be good reasons for the Committee's decision, 
but he did think that the efiect might be a little unfortunate. 

Begarding a resolution standing in his name on the Agenda, Lord 
BiiEDiSLOB said he did not now propose to move it, partly in the interests 
of complete harmony between them during a period of serious agricultural 
crisis and partly because, since his motion had been put down, the Gk»vem- 
ment had come to a definite decision which nothing the Council could 
say was likely to alter, and which now awaited Parliamentary sanction 
or rejection, as the case might be. On the general question of the importa¬ 
tion of breeding stock from abroad, he concluded that the decision recorded 
in their Minutes represented, and would continue to represent, the views 
of that Society. 

The Beport of the Council to the Annual General Meeting of Governors 
and Members, to be held at the Boyal Agricultural Hall, Islmgton, at 2.30 
p.m., on Wednesday, December 12th, was prepared and ordered to be 
issued. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1923. 

Lt.-CoL E. W. STAiTYroBa?H (President) in the Chair. 

Two new Governors and 33 new Members were elected. 

The Beport of the Pinance Committee was received and adopted. Li 
presenting this report, together with accounts for the Newcastle l^ow, Mr. 
AnEAiTE said Colonel Stanyforth was very much to be congratulated on 
having presided over one of the most successful Shows ever held. It was 
their custom in dealing with the Show accounts to compare them with the 
previous year. If they compared Newcastle with Cambridge, it would be 
found that the receipts exceeded the Cambridge figures by £16,803. This 
increase was almost entirely due to the ** gate.’* The expenditure showed a 
decrease of £2,241, and this xnon^ had been saved on the cost of erection 
of the ^owyard. The total receipts amounted to £72,479, against an ex¬ 
penditure of £53,378, giving a credit balance of £19,101. This considtuted 
a record, and was not likely to recur. What they must hope for now was 
stabihty. As the Council were awavre, a considerable reduction in charges 
for implement fees now proposed would cost the Society, on the Newcastle 
figures, the sum of £2,200; emd an addition of £3,000 to the Prize Fund 
would save the Breed Societies an equivalent amount. That was as far as 
it was considered prudent to go at present* During the last few years a sum 
of £1,500 had been charged to the Show account for the renewed of timber 
but as the price of timber had now fallen it was proposed to reduce this sum 
in future to £500. They were indebted to many people for the great success 
of the Show. First of all to the Lord Mayor of Newcastle, to whom they 
desired to express their thanks for all his hospitality to the Society. They 
would like also to thank the Local Committee for the great efiorts made on 
the Society’s behalf, for the splendid arrangements and for the great fund 
they had raised, amounting to over £10,000. He thou^t they ought also to 
recognise the enormous amount of work done by their honorary Stewards. 
They did not all belong to the Council, but they gave their services ungrudg¬ 
ingly, and it was largely due to their efforts tlmt the Newcastle Show was 
the great success it had been. And, as ever, they were grateful to Sir Gil¬ 
bert Gieenall, their Honorary Director, for all the work that he had done 

The PnxisiDSKT said the Council he^ heard the very satisfactory result 
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of the Newcastle Show. Mr. Gillespie, the Treasurer of the Local Fund, 
was present and would address the Council. 

Mr. Alderman GhiLBSPIB (Newcastle-on-Tyne) heartily congratulated 
the Council and its Finance Committee on the report presented that morn¬ 
ing. It would, he knew, give intense satisfaction to the citizens of New¬ 
castle and residents in Northumberland and Durham. In 1908 the Show 
resulted in a siuplus of £10,000, and this year, as the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee had told them, the surplus was £19,000, altogether 
£29,000. That was a good record and one of which they in the North were 
naturally proud. The Local Fund which had been rais^ reached the sum 
of £10,000. They had discharged all liabilities, except that they had 
reserved £260, the balance needed for the restoration of the site in the 
spring of next year. Moreover, it had not been necessary to make any 
call on the Newcastle guarantee of £2,500. In a word, he wished to thank 
the President, the Council, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Mr. Turner and ah oMciais 
of the Society for the courtesy and kindness they had shown to the New¬ 
castle Committee at ah times. Might he say that they wished the Leicester 
Show a very great success, and if their surplus exceeded that of Newcastle 
he would not begrudge it one bit. (Laughter.) 

The Earl of Nobthbbook, in presenting the Report of the Veterinary 
Committee, read to the Council the foUowing letter, handed to him that 
morning, which Mr. Adeane had received from Mr. Vincent Yorke, on the 
accuracy of whose statements the Council could place the greatest reliance ; 

rOBiHAMPIOS COITET, TEWBXSBUBr. 

Deab Adeaxe,— December XOth, 1923. 

POOT-Am-MOUTH DISEASE. 

As five farms of mine at Foitbampton hare now been visited by the above, I have had 
some opportonlty of observing the ofiScial method of dealing with it. This appears to me 
to be thorough and vigorous in all respects except one—^namely, the time that is allowed to 
elapse between the notification of the disease and slau^ter of the affected animals. 

From my observation from twenty-four hours to forty-eight hours is allowed to be taken 
up with veterinary examination and valuation, during which time the affected animal or 
animals remain in the fidds, and are a focus of infection to the whole zicl^bourhood. 
I quite recognise the necessity for expert diagnosis and for valuation, but as only one or 
two of animals as a rule show evidence of the disease at first, the valuation of these 
ought not to be difficult, and the moment that this has been arranged they ought, in my 
opinion, to be knocked on the head and buried in quicklime. 

The only other critidsm I have to offer is that in one of these cases a large number of 
cattle and sheep were driven quite half a mile from the fields in which they cau^t the 
disease up to the farm to be slaughtered, thus Infecting a considerable area of country 
which otherwise would uot have had any diseased animals on it. The reason given for 
this was no stockade on the spot in whidi to slaughter. 

Yours ever, 

(Signed) VtafOBNT W. YonxB. 

The Council would agree, Lord Nobthbbooe thought, with Mr. Yorke 
that there had been unnecessary delay in the slaughter of infected animals 
on his farm and consequently danger of spreading the disease in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It seemed to him very undesirable, to say the least of it, that 
infected cattle and sheep should be driven half a mile ^ong a highway to be 
slaughtered. He asked the Council to agree to send to the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture a copy of this letter calling attention to the statements of Mr. Yorke. 

Lt.-Gol. G. L. CoxTBTHOPB said that while this report was before the 
Council he wished to draw attention to the fact that at to-morrow's meeting 
of the Council of Agriculture would be put forward a resolution the end of 
which was to the effect “ that the policy of slaughtering infected animals 
be discontinued and therefore no further compensation be paid.” The 
Royal A^cultural Society's Council would probably agree with unanimity 
that, imtil the veterinary authorities reported that the disease was out of 
control and had become endemic and that the policy of slaughter was no 
longer justified, they diould support the Ministry in maintaining the pre¬ 
sent policy of slau^ter. He could not help feeling that a strong expression 
of opinion by that Council and by the members at the general meeting that 
afternoon, if carried^ xni^t have great influence with the Council of Agri- 
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culture and also with the Oozmnittee of the Cabinet set up to consider the 
serious position that had arisen with regard to foot-and-mouth disease. If 
the Council shared his views he would ask that their opinion should be 
strongly expressed, and that the utmost publicity should be given to the 
matter. 

Mr. CHEiSTOPHBBMiDDiiETON Supported what had been said by Col. 
Courthope. They all recognised than an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease might assume such dunensions that it would no longer be practicable 
to deal with it by the present methods. The Council were, however, not 
prepared to admit that such a position had yet been reached and there ought 
to be a most careful inquiry. The Society ought to act and their views 
ought to be plaoed before the Committee of the Cabinet and the Council 
of Agriculture before they came to a decision. 

]V&. Bbocklehukst, referring to the letter read by Lord Korthbrook, 
said there was another very important point which had come up before the 
Gloucestershire Diseases of Animals Committee. That was the delay which 
had arisen between the occurrence of suspected cases and the making of an 
Order restricting movements. There was no doubt about it that whatever 
was done in such cases should be done as promptly as possible. In many 
cases there had been delay in getting out the Or^r, and in some of them it 
was known that dealers h^ moved cattle after hearing of a suspected out¬ 
break and before the Order had been made; and there had been no means 
of stopping them. What they suggested to meet the case was that the 
chief constable, on the opinion of the veterinary surgeon of the district, 
should at once make a stand-stHl ” Order, under wMch no cattle should 
be moved within fifteen miles of a suspected case. Unfortunately in 
Gloucestershire they had had many cases—^fifteen, he thought, within the 
last fortnight—and they felt that the great delay, in allowing cattle to be 
moved after the report of a suspected case, might be avoided if the Order 
were made more promptly. 

Mr. Ao'bed Mansell, as a member of the recent Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, said he felt convinced of the wisdom 
of the policy of slaughtering. He did not know if the Council were aware 
of the letter written by Me^rs. P. and G. Hughes, in which they said that 
althou^ foot-and-mouth disease was curable, yet in the majority of cases 
cattle could not be successfully reared afterwards, and there was a large 
consequential loss. Kegarding the point raised by Mr. BrocMehurst, tl^ 
had been considered by the Departmental Committee, who had recom¬ 
mended that on the report by a veterinary surgeon of a suspected case of 
foot-and-mouth disease on automatic ** stand-still ” Order covering a five- 
noile radius should at once come into efiect. As a matter of fact, he had 
himself drawn Sir Stewart Stockman’s attention to the fact that in a great 
many districts this did not operate owing to a misunderstanding on the 
part of the police. On the cozifirmation of a suspected outbreak the five- 
mile radius was increased to a radius of fifteen ndles. He was of opinion 
that in cases where one or two animals were found to be infected they 
^ould be slaughtered straight away and the sound animals which had 
been in contact could be slaughtered later on. He hoped the Council 
would recommend the continuance of slaughtering as against isolation. 
They had had a great number of witnesses b^ore the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee, but every man from North, South, East and West had agreed that 
slaughter was the best policy. He understood that foot-and-mouth disease 
in Fiance cost that country about five millions ^r annum, and this could 
quite well be realised by anyone, like himself, who had travelled much on 
the Continent looking for stock. He had been told on many occasions that 
he could not ^o to farms on acco\mt of foot-and-mouth disease. It wotdd 
be a most serious matter if the disease once got out of hand and became 
general in Ibis country. 

Sir Mebbik Bubbell endorsed what Mr. Mansell had said. He had 
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heard of complaints on the same lines as those referred to by Mr. Brockle- 
hnrst, to the effect that local authorities did not take immediate action on 
the occurrence of a suspected outbreak. He would like to point out, how¬ 
ever, that this was not the fault of the Ministry of Agriculture, but was 
entirely the fault of the local authorities concerned. If a farmer suspected 
that an animal of his was suffering from foot-and-mouth disease he was 
responsible for reporting the case immediately to the police, and the police 
at once stopped all movement of animals within a hve-mile radius of the 
su^cted outbreak. It was their duty to do so, and had nothing to do 
wiin the Ministry. He would like to emphasise this point, because he 
knew that there was a good deal of misunderstanding regarding it. It was 
most important that tlmt first step should be taken without delay. When 
a suspected case was confirmed, the area was extended to a fifteen-noile 
radius; but the first step could be taken, and ^ould be taken, by the 
lo(»l people. 

Mr. BBOOxnsBXTBST explained that he was not alluding to the Ministry. 
The noisapprehension was in the arrangements between the chief constable 
and the local authorities for carrying out a stand-still order. 

Mr. PAX33SBS01T said it had often ^n his misfortune to be in a minority, 
and he would probably be in a minority of one that day. He was not satis¬ 
fied that the policy of slaughter was achieving the result they hoped it would 
achieve. There was no doubt that in the early stages of an outbreak 
slau^ter was the best method of dealing with it, but what was going to 
happen if the present wholesale slaughter continued much longer ? He 
]^ew of three parishes in Cheshire in which at the present moment there 
was not a beast, pig or sheep left, and the consequences, to his mind, were 
going to be exir^dy serious. He was inclined to think that there was 
the possibility that the time would come when the Ministry would be com¬ 
pelled to consider whether they could continue, at the enormous cost, the 
policy of slaughter. They had heeurd that a Cabinet Committee had been 
formed to consider the question, and he deprecated the passing of any 
resolution that might prejudice the view that Committee mi^t take. 

The PKBSXDXiin! said Ihere were two things before the meeting, which 
he thoo^t should be dealt with separately. The first was Lord Horth- 
brook’s suggestion that the letter from Mr, Yorke be sent to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Was it the pleasure of the Council that that be done ? 
U&s was agreed to. 

The PxuBsiDXKT said they next came to Col. Courthope’s resolution, 
which bad been seconded by Mr. Middleton:— 

That this Coandl Teasaerts its conviction that the present policy of slaughter vdih com¬ 
pensation in cases of foot-and-mouth disease must oe maintained, and offers strenuous 
opposition to all efforts to secure the discontinuation of this policy, unless the vetodnary 
authonties defimtely recommend such action. 

This resolution having been passed, the report of the Veterinary 
Committee was also adopted. 

On the presentation of Ihe Report of the Committee of Selection 
Sir Douglas Hi!Wton, referring to a suggestion he had ma<te that a string 
should be attached to the show catalogue to facilitate carrying, said he did 
not know how far the Committee had investigated the matter, but Ike idea 
had occurred to him as the result of the practice now in operation in connec-* 
tion with the Motor Show. There they had a catalogue which was equally 
bulky and equally inconvenient to carry about; they had now fitted it with 
a stnng. He did not know if the Committee had had before them the 
specimen copy he had forwarded to the Secretary. 

The Hon. Cecil Pakkeb said this specimen had been submitted ; it had 
a canvas back, and was very much smaller than their own ^ow catalogue. 

Sir Douglas Kewton asked if any printer had been approached regard¬ 
ing this suggestion, as he thought that the difficulties mentioned by the 
Committee could bo got over. 
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Mr. Faik30ner said he did not quite catch the reference in the Com- 
Boittee’s report to long service medals. Was it proposed to refer this 
matter to Local Societies ? 

The PxtEsmBNT explained that this matter had been considered by the 
Selection Committee on the previous day, and they had come to the con¬ 
clusion that they vrere too large a body to deal with the details, and had 
appointed a Sub-Committee, of which hir. Falconer had been nominated as 
a member, to go thoroughly into the whole matter. The Committee had 
had Mr. Falconer^s letter before them and all the information he had given. 

Sir PoTOiiAS Newton suggested that the Committee ^ould obtain 
expert opinion as to the practicability and expense of adopting his sugges¬ 
tion in connection with the catalogue, for he was convinced that it would 
be a great advantage. Might he ask that the matter be referred back to 
obtain information from the firm that printed the catalogue ? 

The Pbesident said the feeling of the Committee was that there was 
not much advantage in having a string. 

With regard to the report of the Committee of Selection, the Psesidbnt 
said the Council would have heard read out the names of the new members 
appointed to serve on the Council. He begged to extend a hearty welcome 
to those present for the first time that day, and trusted they would give 
the Society the benefit of their time and experience as often as was possi¬ 
ble. He knew that some Hved a long way ofi, but he hoped the Council 
might see them there as frequently as their arrangements would permit. 
The names of the new members present were: Mr. Ashton, Mr. Burkitt, 
Mr. Dickie, Mr. Howkins, Mr. Straker, and Major Tonokn^on. 

The report of the Committee of Selection was then adopted. 

Lord BlesdisIiOE, in the absence of the Duke of Devonshire, submitted 
the report of the Ke^arch Committee for adoption, and, in doing so, called 
the attention of members of Council to the extremely valuable and in¬ 
structive leafiet prepared by four of the greatest experts on the subject 
in the coimtry on sowing down land to grass. It was, in his opinion, a 
most authoritative publication on the subject. Members of Council 
would, he knew, endorse the expression of thanks which the Committee 
had conveyed to those gentlemen. 

The following resolution was moved by the Pbesident and seconded 
by the Hon. Cecil Pabszeb ;— 

That the Bye-]aiR9 at present nnmhered 24 to inclusive, and the HesolntionB of Council 
numbered 1 to 40 inclusive, appended to the printed copy of the Bye-lavm passed on 
the 8th day of December, 1875, be and the same are hereby resdnded, and that the pro¬ 
posed new Bye laws numbered 24-117 inclusive contained in the printed document 
submitted to this meeting be and the same are hereby enacted and be printed, together 
with the other Bye-laws and the Charters of the So(defy, and that the Bye-laws enacted 
under the provisions of the Supplemental Charter be re-numbered to fdUow eonsecn- 
tlvely after Bye-law 117. 

Sir Dododas Newton moved the following ameadmeuts to the resolu¬ 
tion, namely:— 

(1) That in By8-Iaw25 the words ** or any 8 Hembeis of the CouneU be subsiitatedfor the 
words ** 1 Trustee, 2 Viee-BresidentB, and 5 other Hembeis of the Council.** 

(2) That the following words be added to Bye-law 28, viz.: ** Provided that the question 
so postponed shall be disposed of at the next monthly meeting and no further post¬ 
ponement thereof shall be permitted.** 

(8) That in Bye-law 30, paiagiaidi (4), the words ** and adjonmed ** be added after the 
word “postponed.** 

(4) 2^t in Bye-law 81 the words *' in his discretion ** be omitted and the words ** with the 
consent of a majority of the Hembeis present and voftog ** be subsMtuted therefor. 

(5) That in Bye-law 84 the words *‘if challenged ** be Inserted after the word must.** 
(0) That the word “five ** be substituted for the word “ten ** in the 7th line of the 

Bye-law 89. 

Ou being put to the vote the amendments were carried nem. con, 

Mr. Davis Bbown then moved the following further amendments, 
namely* 

(I) That inBye-law 28the whole of the first sentence be omitted and the following be sub¬ 
stituted therefor; namely 
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The monthly meeting of the Ck>un{dl shall ha^e the full power to originate, discuss 
and decide all questions brought before it on the business of the Society. Except 
where otherwise provided in these Bye-laws every such question shall be decided by 
a majority of those present and voting. The voting shall be by show of hands. The 
President or other dbairman may vote in the first instance, and in case of an equality 
of \otes may have a second or casting vote. Where the Chairman has not voted 
in the first instance, he noay, in the case of an equality of votes, give a casting vote. 

(2) That the word ** recommend be substituted for the word ** ap^nt" in the second 

line of Bye-law Ko. 64. 

(3) That in the third line of Bye-law'No.l6 the word ** the ** be substituted for ** these.** 

These amendments were also adopted nem* con. 

The oiiginal resolution, as thus amended, was then put and carried 
unanimouriy. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1924: Finance, 
Journal and Education, Chemical, Botanical and Zoological, Veterinary, 
General Show, Stock Pri^s, Judges Selection, Implement, Show 3 ^d Worliffi, 
Selection and General Purposes, Dairy and Produce, Horticultural, and 
Research. The present members of the various Standing Committees were 
(with some exceptions) reappointed to those Committees, 


proccebinas at tbc Hnnual 
General fiDeetina of (Bovernore anb flDembcca, 

HELD AT THE BOYAX. AGBICfULTlTItAL HALL, XSLZNOTOH, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1923. 

Iik-Ori. E. W. STANYFOBTH (FlU^lDENT) IH THE CHAHt, 
President's Opening Bemarks. 

The Pbesidhnt, at the commencement of the proceedings, said it was 
a year ago since ^e Governors and Members had done him the great 
honour of electing him President of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
it was bis duty that day to give some account of his stewardship. It was 
usual for the President to n^e a few opening remarks before the report 
of the Council and the accounts were submitted. 

His first duty was to express the thanks of the Society to the Royal 
Agricultxiral HaU Company and the Smitlxfield Club for the loan of that 
room in which to hold their meeting. He was sure they would all agree 
with that. (Hear, hear.) 

It would be seen from the report of the Cotmcil, which was in the 
hands of those present, that there was a loss m membership by death and 
other causes during the year under review of 218, and he would urge 
individual members of the Society to make good that loss. He knew 
that times were not good, but with a little personal efiort on the part of 
each member he thought he might reasonably anticipate for his successor 
in the presidential chair a goodly number of proposals for the first meeting 
of the Council in the year 1924. 

It had been his earnest endeavour to increase the memberriiip, but 
it was not anything Hke what it ought to be for a Society like theirs, and 
he felt certain that individual members would realize that it did not entail 
a great deal of trouble or exertion for members to get one new subscriber 
a year. He had ventured to ask Governors and Members of Council to 
find ten new members each, and he was glad to say that in some instances 
that sugge^on had been accepted with great willingness and their numbers 
had been increased. He did, however, appeal most earnestly to those 
present to do what they could to increase the membership, because the 
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membership roU was the safest banking accoimt^ as they could not always 
rely on the financial success of the Show. They could sometimes, but not 
always. The Secretary had sent out a form of application to all members, 
and he trusted that everybody in that room woifid secure some friend who 
would become a member of that great Society. 

The Show at Neweastle-on-Tyne had been a wonderful one—in fact, 
it had been a record one—and would, he felt sure, always be an outstanding 
one in the history of the Society. Their thanks were due to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of Newcastle, to His Grace the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, to the Stewards of the Freemen of that City, and to all the local 
officials who did so much to assist and ensure the success of the Show in 
their preliminary and local arrangements. Nothing had been wanting 
in hard work, z^, and attention on the part of everyone in Newcastle, 
and it was owing to their efforts that their Show had met with such great 
success. His own memories of the Show would ever stand out as a dis¬ 
tinctly pleasant recollection of his association with the Koyal Agricultural 
Society as its President for this year, and he thought all would agree that 
their North Country friends had done their best. (Applause.) 

The weather on the occasion of the Show also had b^n in their favour, 
which had not always been the case, although he believed the Society 
had on the occasions of its visits to the Tyneside city in the past been 
especially honoured by the Clerk of the Weather. 

The visit of H.B.H. the Prince of Wales to Tyneside and his attend¬ 
ance at the Show on the Wednesday and Friday, as well as his presence 
at the G^eral Meeting, was as pleasing to Members of the Society as it 
was to the residents of Newcastle and district. That he occupied a unique 
position in the hearts of the people of industrial centres as well as agric^- 
tural and sporting districts, was fully proved, and the large attendance 
upon the two days mentioned must be ascribed in a great measure to the 
kindliness and goodwill of His Boyal Highness in attending the Show* 
The Society owed him no small debt of gratitude. (Applause.) He 
might tell &em that His Boyal Highness had been graciously pleased to 
inform the Council of the pleasure he had derived from his visit to New¬ 
castle, and everything connected with it. 

The accounts for the Show would i^ow a balance of receipts over 
expenditure of £19,101 11s. 2d. This was a truly remarkable re^t, and 
one not likdy to be attained in future years by any town or city having 
the honour of receiving the Society on the occasion of its country meeting. 
It was a record finanoSl success, and would place the Society in a position 
to do a great deal more good in the future. 

He, personally, would, and he knew the Council and Members would, 
like to congratulate Sir Gilbert Greenall, the Hon. Director, upon the 
excellent result. (Hear, hear.) Sir Gilbert laboured long and anxiously 
to attain this end, and he spared no time or money, and no one knew 
what a master of detail he was except those brought closely in contact 
with him, nor the great amount of work and energy he put Into all he did 
for the Boyal Agricultural Society. The success of the Show, therefore, 
must be—^d he was sure was—^particularly gratlEymg to Sir Gilbert, 
but they were also deeply grateful and indebted to the Secretary and his 
staff. He thou^t he coifid truthfully tell the Members of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society that they were extremely fortunate in the Secretary 
they had at present. As an ordinary Member of the Council he had had 
the opportunity of seeing his work, but the President and Hon. Director 
had more insight into the secretarial work than an ordinary Member of 
Council, and he was gratified the other night to hear how Sir Gilbert 
Greenall had endorsed, not only what he was trying to say to them, but 
he had also said that it was the greatest pleasure to him to have a man 
he could work with. Mr. Turner was full of zeal and full of energy, and 
there had never been a question that he did not know the detaal of at once. 
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He considered that the Society did well when they elected 3M0 p. Turner to 
the post, and they were extremely lucky in having him as Secretary. 

As most of them knew, the Show would be held in Leicester next 
year. A very good site, about a mile from the centre of the City, had 
been secured, and the civic authorities of Leicester had already spent 
considerable sums upon the leveUiz^, draining, and laying out of the land, 
which prelhrdnary work had provided employment for many of the ex- 
Service men of Leicester, who otherwise would have been unemployed. 
By a scheme of Town Planning, the Tramway system of Leicester was to 
be brought to the very door of the showyard, so that access from the city 
would be comparatively easy. It was some twenty-eight years since the 
BoyaX ” last visited Leicester, and he was sore that after that long inter¬ 
val every one would desire the success of the Show and work to that end. 
At any rate, he might say that the prospects at present were extremely 
hopef^ He had just left the Mayor of Leicester and other members of 
the Local Oommittee who attended their meetings in London, and he 
could assure those present, from what he had heard that day, that those 
gentlemen would leave no stone unturned to make the Show next year 
in the very centre of England an enormous success. 

Although in connexion with the Leicester Show the Council had 
decided to give a further £3,000 towards the Prize Fund, making a grant of 
£10,000 in all, the Breed Societies had expressed their desire to assist by 
financial contributions in making the classification and prize-money 
attractive to exhibitors, and such monetary contributions as they offered 
were gladly accepted by the Society and helped materially towards the 
ultimate success of the Show. The Breed Societies came to the help of 
the “ Boyal ” at a xime when their finances were not in the sound position 
they were at present. They had acted in a most generous way, and the 
Council felt that when the &iances of the Society were in a better position 
they ought to try to relieve those Societies to some extent of the large sum 
of money that they had always helped the “ Royal ” with in order to increase 
the Prize list. To them also the cordial &anks of the Society were 
tendered. 

The Show, as members well knew, did not absorb all the interests of 
the Society. The Plantations and Estate Nurseries Competition and the 
Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition had also been suocessfuL 
The work of the Research Committee had also been progressive, and several 
new schemes had been put forward, supported, and in some cases financed, 
by that Committee, whilst the Departments of Chemistry, Zoology, 
Botany, and Veteiinazy Science had in addition contributed their quota. 
The year had been an exceptionally bu^ one, and it had fallen to his lot 
to undertake during his year of of&ce the revision of the Bye-Laws of the 
Society for the regulation of the procedure at futijre meetings of the 
Council. The new Bye-Laws had been passed by the Council that mom- 
mg, and, he hoped, would aid their deliberations. 

Bis Presidential year had been a happy one. He had received every 
help from the^ Council, and he trusted diat the hope expressed by him 
when elected in that room last year, that he ^ould endeavour to fulfil 
satisfactorily the duties placed upon hhn had been realized. (Applause.) 

Accoimts. 

The Pbxsxdskt said the first item on the Agenda was a presentation 
of the balance-sheet. This was printed in the last volume of the Journal 
issued to members early this year, and it would no doubt be their wish 
that it should be taken as read. The Show Accounts were in the hands 
of those present. 

Adoption q£ Beport 

The Pbsszdenx said that the Report of the Council had been circulated 
through the post to each Governor and Member of the Society, tJbie 
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zneetmg would probably be willing that this also should be taken as read. 

Mr. J. £. Quested said it was with the greatest possible pleasure he 
rose to move that the Report be received and adopted. He was very 
pleased to learn from the President's opening remarl^ of the satisfactory 
financial position of the Society, and he hoped that the Council would 
consider exhibitors of stock when getting out the Schedule for the forth- 
comi^ Show. This question had been raised last year by Mr. Oridlan. 
He did not know if the Council had discussed it, but he did hope that in 
the coming year some relief in entry fees woiild be given to stock exhibitors. 

He noted that the Society had made representations before the Depart¬ 
mental Committee now sitting to consider the question of the amendment 
of the Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act. He was proud to belong to the 
county of Kent, from which, he believed, more samples were sent for 
analysis than from any other coimty. It was up to everybody purchasing 
fertil^ers and feeding stuffs to see that he was getting the proper constitu¬ 
ents guaranteed before he paid his biU. One point upon which he trusted 
there would be an amendment of the Act was that power would be placed 
in the hands of county councils, who had to administer the Act, to institute 
proceedings where necessary without obtaining the consent of the IVIinistry 
of Agriculture as they had at present to do. With regard to sheep scab 
he thought the whole of the flock owners of the country would welcome 
the new Order to which reference was made in the report. 

There was just some slight remark in the report about foot-and-mouth 
disease, and he a^ed to be allowed to say a word on this terrible calamity 
which had overtaken the country. The question was going to be dis¬ 
cussed to-morrow at the Agricultural Council, and there was a feeling in 
the country against the present policy of slaughter. All he could say 
was that the Ministry of Agriculture, in his opinion, and he thought in 
the opinion of all stock owners, was proceeding upon right lines. He 
understood that the United Stat^ had spent something like four million 
pounds in adopting the policy of slaughter and had stamjped out this 
scourge from their counto^. Scandinavia had adopted similar measures 
and had also succeeded. Italy, too, had followed on similar lines. This, 
to his mind, was a good proof that the present policy in this country was 
the proper one. What they wanted to know was where these spontaneous 
outbreaks came from. (Hear, hear.) Until they found this out they were 
a little in the dark in dealing with foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. 0. H. JoLLXEEE said he would like to associate himself with the 
remarks that had fallen from Mr. Quested. He thought they were all 
fateful to the Royal Agricultural Society for the strong and straight 
lines they adopted in anything that would help stock breeders and agricul¬ 
turists. They knew wh^t h^ been done regarding the Fertilizers and 
Feeding Stu& Act and the Importation of Cattle, and he hoped the 
Society would now take that strong line with regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease. He did hope that the policy of slaughter would not be abandoned. 
He had heard rumours regardmg a ohan^ of policy and the suggestion 
that stock owners should be left to cure animals as best they could. That, 
he thought, would be unfair. They were grateful for the help they had 
always received from the Royal Agricultural Society, and ihey looked 
forward to a continuance of that support. He had much pleasure in 
seconding the adoption of the report. 

The Bakl op Hoikehbiiooe:, referring to what had fallen from Mr. 
Quested as to the policy which ^ould be adopted by the Ministry of 
Agriculture with r^erence to the terrible outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
dSease which were unfortunately now prevalent throughout the country, 
said that this question had been before the Council of the Society that 
morning, and they were stron^y of opinion that the wisest course was 
to persi^ in the policy of ^ughter. knew that there were objections 
to it coming from some parts of the country and he knew that the point 
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had been raised that the Government wets spending vast sums of money 
without an equivalent result; but they must bear in mind that unless 
they paid this money, which was necessary in coimexion with compulsory 
slau^ter, the disea^ might become endemic in this country as it was 
on the Ck}ntinent, and it might then be impossible to eradicate it from their 
flocks and herds. At the Council meeting the following resolution had 
been unanimoudy passed on the motion of Lt.-Col. Oourihope, seconded 
by !Mr. Christopher Middleton:— 

" That this CouncO reasserts Its conTicMon that the present policy of slaughter with 

compensation m cases of foot-and-mouth disease must be maintained, and offers strenu¬ 
ous opposition to all efforts to secure the discontmuation of this policy, unless the vete- 

nnary authorities definitely recommend such action." 

The report of the Council, coupled with the endorsement of the resolu¬ 
tion mentioned above, was then adopted. 

Section of President. 

Mr. IRkihatosok Casb said it was with the greatest possible pleasure, 
and he felt very great pride in it, that he had the honour to move a resolu¬ 
tion that Mr. Ernest Mathews be elected President of the Society, to hold 
c^ce until the next ensuing azmual general meeting. He had been closely 
associated with Mr. Mathews for the past thirty-five years, and as regards 
qualidcations no one was better fitted to occupy the position. Mr. 
Itfathews became a member of the ‘‘ Royal ** in 1881, he joined the Coimeil 
in 1904, and became Steward of Dair 3 dng in 1905. Everyone who knew 
him wotild agree that with regard to the dairy interest what Mr. Mathews 
did not know about it was not worth knowing. He was in every way 
qualified, and they could not get a better man. He had, as he had said, 
known 2Jr. Mathews for thirty-five years, and to know him was to love 
him ; but Mr. Mathews sufiered from the same disease as he himself did 
in being bom too soon. Mr. Mathews had, however, got to that age when, 
he thought, he might live to be a hundred without any trouble at all. He 
personally felt a very strong regard for him, because Mr. Mathews once 
got him out of a great difficulty. Thirty-four years ago, Mr, Carr said, 
he had been asked by the late Lord Rothschild to see whether a butter 
test and milking trials could not be undertaken. He had approached 
the “ Royal ” at the time, but he was told that the trials could not be 
undertaken because there were practical difficulties in the way. His 
late chief, when he had told him of this decision, asked him if the trials 
could be carried out at a one-day show at Tring. Although he had not 
the slightest idea how it could be carried out, he never believed in saying 
that a thing could not be done. It is said “ when you don’t know, ask a 
policeman.” His opinion was when in difficulties about daixying ask 
Mr. Mathews. Mr. Mathews had organized the butter test and mfiking 
trials at Tring, and made all the arrangements for testing 100 cows, and 
he used to get the awards out by half-past one. That spoke volumes for 
his capabilities. He (Mr. Carr) did not know a man who could be proposed 
as President who was more beloved than Mr. Mathews. He had never 
heard anyone say a word against him, and he had never heard Mr. Mathews 
say an u nkin d word about anyone. He had great pleasure in proposing 
the resolution. 

Sir Asthuk Hazusbigg said it was his extraordinarily pleasant duty 
to second the motion so eloquently proposed by Mr. Richardson Carr. 
He could thoroughly endorse every word said by that gentleman about 
Mr. Mathews. He felt the Council had acted very wisely in bringing his 
name forward because he (Sir Arthur) did not know of anyone in his own 
department at the Show who combined the two qualities of ” practice with 
science ” more thoroughly than did Mt. Mathews. Mr. Carr was able to 
speak of Mr. Mathews* popularity in thig coxmtry, but if members wanted 
to know hbw popular IMr. IVfathews reahy was they ought to visit the 
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Island of Jersey with him as he, the speaker, had had the privilege of 
doiog. It would be remembered that the late Goverzmxent had suggested 
to the Jersey people that they should contribute a little sum to the Imperial 
Exchequer. They said “ No.” If the Government had known as much 
as he, tiiey would have asked Mr. Mathews to make the request to Jersey, 
and they would have got an 3 d;hing they required. (Laughter.) Turning 
to the Show to be held next year. Sir Arthur said, as representing the 
County of Leicester on the Council of the Society, they would welcome 
Mr. Mathews very warmly as President for 1924, and they would do every¬ 
thing in their power to make the Show under his Presidency a great success. 

Mr. Asel Smith, speaking as one who had known Mr. Mathews for a 
great number of years, also supported ilie resolution, which was then put 
to the meeting and carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Mathews desired to say first of all how very much he appreciated 
the great honour done him in electing him President for 1924. He could 
assure those present that he felt it a tremendous honour, in fact he did 
not think that there was any post connected with agriculture in ihis 
country that could be compared with the Presidency of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society. To his mind it was what might be c^ed ” the Blue Riband 
of Agriculture.” It was an old saying that “ he who puts on his clothes 
must not boast as he who takes them o£^.” Therefore he would not say 
much regarding the Show to be held at Leicester next year. He would, 
however, thank Mr. Richardson Carr, Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, and his old 
friend Mr. Abel Smith, with whom he had played cricket many years 
ago, for the kind words they had spoken about him. They were far too 
^nd. He was afraid that he would be rather conceited when he left that 
room, for he had no idea that he possessed all the quahties they had given 
him credit for. He felt that the Leicester Show was sure to be a success 
if they only got rid of foot-and-mouth disease. He thought it might be 
a trying year for the Society unless things improved. To meet that 
possibility, he hoped that, as suggested by the President, those present 
would do all they could to get new members, for they would want them 
all unless this di^ase was stamped out soon. The profits on the Show 
would be very much reduced if they did not have a big exhibit of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, and they would be in the same position as they were at 
Doncaster. jSe did not think he need say one word about the support 
of the Council. He knew that his friend Colonel Stanyforth would always 
be at hand to get him through the mazes of the new bye-laws. They 
probably were rather more simple than they looked, but he thought he 
would want some assistance there. He knew he could rely on Colons 
Stanyforth, and he knew he could rely on the assistance of the CounciL 
Many of them were old friends of his, and he was sure that he would have 
the assistance of the new members, some of whom had been elected that 
day. If he had that support from the Members of the Council and also 
from Mr. Turner and his excellent stafi he hoped to be in a position at the 
end of his year of office to thank them and report the success of the Leicester 
Show. The Mayor of Leicester was very hopeful that next year’s Show 
was going to beat Newcastle. He hoped it mi^t. He begged again to 
thank them for the great honour they had done him. 

Election llkustees 

The Pbesideht announced that the following twelve trustees had 
been nominated by the Council in accordance with the bye-lawrs:— 

the Piince of Wales, K.G., York Hotise, St. James's Palace, S.W.l. 

H.U.H. the Duke of York, K a., White Lodge, Richmond. 

C. Adeane, G.B., Bahiaham Hall, Cambridge. 

Lord Ailwyn E.G.V.O., Hontogham, Zforwich. 

The Duke of Bedford, K.G., Wobum Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Sir J. B, Bowen-Jones, Bart., Council House Court, Shrewsbury 

Od. B. S. W, Gomwalhs, linton Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
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The Earl of Coventzy, Croome Coiiit» Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., Chatsworth, Bakewell. 

Sir Gilbert GreensOl, Barb., O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. . 

The Earl of Northbrook, Stratton, Midieldever, Hampshire. 

The Hon. Cecil T. Parker, The Grove, Cor^m, Wilt^re. 

On a ^ow of hands they were declared re-elected as trustees, to hold 
oJSce until the next ensuing annual general meeting. 


Meotion of Vice-Presidents. 

The Yice-Presidents were dected in a similar manner, their names 
being;— 

G. Goltman-Hogers, Stanage Park, Brampton Bryan. 

Percy Gmtchley, Smmingmn Lodge, Ascot, Berkimire. 

The Earl of Derby, E1.G., Hnowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 

E. M. Greaves, Wem, Portmadoc, North Wales. 

Lord Harlech, Bromtyn, Oswestry. 

Ernest MaHiews, O.V.O., LL.D., little Sharddoes, Amersham, Bucks. 

The Duke at Portland, K.G., Weibeck Abbey, Worksop. 

The Earl of Powis, Powis Castle, Welshpool, Ifont. 

Predendc Eeynaid, Sunderlandwick, Driffield, Yorkshire. 

The Duke of Biohmond and Gordon, H.C., Goodwood, Chichester. 

Lt.-Gol. E. W. StonylOrth, Kirk Hammerton Hall, York. 

The Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire. 

Election of Auditors. 

It was then moved by Mr. F. L. Gooch, seconded by Mr. Bansome, 
and unanimously resolved:—“ That the best thanks of the Society be ten¬ 
dered to Messrs. Jonas M. Webb, Hubert J. Greenwood, and Hewell P. 
Squarey for their services as auditors, and that they be re-elected for the 
ensuing year.” 

Elections to the ConnciL 

In accordance with Bye-Law 87, the Pbeszdent reported the names 
of the foUowmg ordinary members of Council who had been elected to 
represent the several divisions of the Society included in Group A, so that 
the meeting might ” take cogrdzanee ” of their election:— 

Northumberland: G. G. Hea, Doddington, Wooler, B.S.O.; C. H. Sample, 20 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Frederick Straker, Angezton 
TTMi, Morpeth. 

Yorks (North Hading): Major dive B^ens, Swinton Grange, Molton; J. H. 

Twentyman, Hirby Misperton Hall. Pickering. 

Lancashire and l^e of Man: William Harrison, Albion Iron Works, Leigh; T. B. 

Silcock, Arthfield House. Poulton-le-Fvlde. 

Cheshire; G. P. Min, Abbot’s Lodge, Chester: H. B. Neilson, Holmwood, Sandiway; 

Major C, W. Tomkinson, WilHngton Hall, Tarporley. 

Derby: D. lOoIand Burke, Chatsworth, Bakewell; Lt.'Col. H. E. D. Disbiowe- 
Wiae, Walton Hall, Burton-on-TVent. 

Northampton: F. H. Thornton, Eingstborpe Hall, Northampton. 

Norfolk: Davis Brown, Marbam Hall, King’s L;mn; Hubert Groom, Sunderland, 
Dockizig, King's Lyzm: Henry Overman, weasenham, Eh^s Lynn. 
Bedford: Benjamin Howklns, Bromham, Beuord. 

Hertford: Hichardson Carr, Mill Lawn, Bnrley, Brookenhurst, Hants. 
Middlesex: A. W. Perkin, Greenford Green, Harrow. 

Stafford: John Myatt, Lincoln House, Shenstone, Lichfield; H. G. Patterson. 
Acton Hill, Stafford. 

Worcester: Col. E. Vincent V. Wheeler, Newziham Court, Tenbuiy. 

Monmouth: Col. Edward Cuire, Itton Court, Chepstow. 

Cornwall: Capt. George H. Johnstone, Trewlthen, Grampound Hoad. 

Dorset: Arthur Hiscoek, Manor France Farm, Stourpalne, Blandlord, 
Hampshire and Channel Ldands: T. W. Ashton, Estate Office, Bursley Park, Win- 
wester ; James Falconer, Northbrook Farm, Mcffieldevet Station. 

Scotland: Hobert Dickie, Enockenjig, Sancuhar, Dumfdesshire: Andrew M« 
Montgomery, Netherhall, Castle Douglas. 

TJnd« BTO-law 83, Mr. William Buridtt, of Grange Hill, Bishop Auckland, has also 
been elected as an additiozuil representative on the Council for the Division of Durham. 

Suggestions of Memhers. 

Izx response to an enquiry by the Pbbsident as to whether any Governor 
or Member had any remark to make or suggestion to ofier for the considera¬ 
tion of the Council, 
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Sir Donoiu&JS ITewton said lie had two suggestions to xnaJce. As the 
Council were aware, concessions had recently been made in connexion 
with the Entertainment Tax, and for the first time for several years the 
Society would be able to have a band. He suggested that seats should 
be placed round the bandstand and that some seating accommodation 
sho^d be provided throughout the Show. His second suggestion was 
that a Rest Tent or Welfare Centre should be provided for the attendants 
in charge of the animals at the Show. 

Sir Gilbert Gbeeeaxi., repl 3 dng to Sir Douglas Newton, said that 
when the Society had a band at the Show seats were always placed round 
the bandstand. With regard to the other suggestion, it had been the 
practice to turn the restaurant part of the Workmen’s Refreshment 
Pavilion into a room for the attendants at night so as to provide for them 
a place where they could sit down to read and write. Of course, it was 
quite impossible to provide a rest tent for every man who came to the 
“ Royal,” but everything they could do was done, and the men were made 
as CG^ortable as possible. Sir Gilbert added that he had never heard a 
grumble from anyone regarding this. Then, again, there was the big 
tent where meetings were held during tiie day. This was available for 
the men at night. It was, he knew, rather dark, but there were plenty of 
chairs where men could sit down. None of his men had ever grumbled 
about the accommodation provided at the Royal.” 

Colondi GATtBETT sald it was felt that the agricultural engineers were 
inadequately represented upon the Coimcil of the Society. They only 
wanted what was fair and just, and they only wanted the barest of either. 
Speaking as representing &e implement mamsfacturers, members would, 
he thought, remember that in the Park Royal days the implement ex¬ 
hibitors had come up to the scratch, and always did the best they could for 
the Society. He believed it might be said that they hod just the same 
chance of getting representatives on the Council as anyone else, but he 
did not thmk that was the case. Implement manufacturers were com¬ 
paratively few, and when there was an election in a county they always 
gave way to agriculturists, but when it was considered that the implement 
exhibitors paid something like £4,000 a year towards the Society’s Show, 
they did think that the Coimcil might be asked to put their powers of 
co-optation into force, so that the implement manufacturers should be 
fully represented on the Council. 

Mr. RAisrsouE supported the suggestion made by Colonel Garrett. 
He had had, he said, some experience of trying to get elected on the Council 
for his county, but it was useless to expect farmers and landowners to vote 
for anyone but their own class. It was practically impossible to get 
elected on the Council, but the agricultural engineers felt that they 
should have some share in the management of that great Society. 

The PBEsroETTr said that the suggestions which had been put forward 
would receive the consideration of the CounciL 

Thaxiks to the Betirtog Tieszdent 

The Hon. Cecil T. Pabeeb proposed a vote of thanks to Lt.-Col. 
Stanyforth, the retiring President, for his services during the year. When 
he hjad had the honour of nominating Col. Stanyforth for the position of 
President he had said that he was the right man in the right place, and he 
was sure they would all agree with him that what he h^ said hM been 
fully justified. CoL Stanyforth had presided over their meetings with great 
courtesy, tact, and judgment,and they could not have had a better President. 

Mr. C. W. Testdall took it as a great honour that he had been allowed to 
second this vote of thanks to Col. Stanyforth, who had been known to him 
for a great number of years. Speaking for the Council, he desired to say 
how much they appreciated all the work that Col. Stanyforth had done and 
the manner in which he had done it. Mr. Tindall believed he was also speak- 
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ing for the whole of the Members of that great Society when he said that 
they appreciated very highly what had been done by their President. 

The resolution having been carried with acclamation, 

Lt.-Ool. Stanytobth expressed his thanks to Mr. Parker and to Mr. 
Tindall and said that he was very deeply grateful. It was certainly a 
g^t pleasure to him that two gentlemen who had proposed and seconded 
him for election to that proud position should now ask the meeting to 
thank him for the services he had rendered. It had been to him a very 
pleasurable honour, because, as he had said last year, he felt it was the 
highest position which an English gentleman could wish to attain, and his 
successor had endorsed that view. He had striven for many years as a 
member of Council to do all in his power for that great Society and also 
as President for this year, and it was an enormous satisfaction to him to 
think that the Korth Country which he represented had done so much for 
the Society, because it had undoubtedly placed them in a fbancial position 
which wo^d enable them to do more in the future than they had done in 
the past. It had been a great honour to him to act as President, but the 
duties had been enormously relieved by having a man like Sir Gilbert 
Greenall as Hon. Director, because a great deal of the thought and spade 
work had been done by him and by their excellent Secretary, and the 
President’s duties were very much routine work. He had carried out 
that work to the best of his ability, and he could only thank them once 
again for having placed him in that position. He wished in some ways 
his year of office was not over. (Applause.) 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES 
AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1923. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

1., First Prize. U., Second Prize. in.» Third Prize. IV.» Fourth Prize. 
V.» Fifth Prize. Reserve Number. Highiy Commended. 

G., Commended. 

The responsibility for the aceuracy of the description or pedigree* and for the 
eligibility to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely with the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Glasses for Horses, Cattle, 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was ^bred by Exhibitor.’* 


HORSES. 

Shires. 

Class 1.— iS^A«re SktUiona, bom in 1922.^ 

Cata¬ 

logue. 

4 L (S20)'~^iB Bernasd GBJBENWEih, BARI., Mardeoi Park, Woldlugbam, Surrey, for 
Harden Goalkeeper, black; e. Champion’s Goalkeeper 3029C, d, Chatley Jlufl 102X61 
by Maiden Peter 33356. 

1 XL (£10.)—J. Morris BR£CHER, Tibberton Manor, He^Tport, Salop, for Tibberton Haz» 
boro, brown; s. Harboxo Null! Seeimdus 33231, d. Tibberton Dorothy 83237 by Wood 
Eaton Blaze 192S8. 

3 XXL (£6.)—Jajoes Forshaw and Sons, Carlton-on-Trent, Kewark, for Member for Carl- 
tGU, brown, bred by P. W« Davenp^, Bnapthmpe, Caunton, Hewark; s. kbuch King 
34055, d. Knapthoipe Bonny Beachendon Woodman 30146. 

8 B.N,—Thb Dork or Wssxxinsier, G.O.y.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for Eaton 
Nmumch 2nd. 

H.C.—7. C.—2. 

Class ^ 0 —Shire SiaUioits, bom in 1921. 

10 L (£20, & B. N. for Chaiiipion.*}’~J. Morris Belcerr, Tibberton Manor, Newport, Salop, 

for Tibberton Xieader 39038, dark bay; «. Pendley Leader 35071, d, Tibberton Secon- 
dus Queen 90699 by Babiiigley NuUi Secundus 26993. 

11 XL (£10.)~^AUBS PORSEAW AND SONS, Carlton-OQ-Treut, Newark, for Dogdyke 7onaihaa 

38785, bay, bred by A. Scargall and Son, Wlthem, Alford, Lines.; a. Maiden John 
32580, d, Burwell Flower 56404 by Lockinge Tug-of-War 19783. 

13 XXX. (£5).-~Joen C. Jackson, The Grange, Askern, Doncaster, for Pendley Oommaufler 
38944, dark bay, bred by H« W. Biidiop and J. 'V^Measaree, Tring; s. Babingley Null! 
Secundus 26993, d. Mother Hubbard 85830 by Isoyal Commander 30851. 

Class 8.—iSAtre StaUions, bom in 1920. 

15 L (£20, ds^GhampioiL*)—THB Duse or Dbtonshieb, K.G., Chatsworth, Bakewell, for 
G^penham Friar 381X0, bay, bred by Ernest W. Headington, Cippenham Court, Slou^; 
a. Monks Green Friar 35891, d. Fenny Menestrel Dolly 88531 by Norbuzy Menestrel 
23543. 

19 XL (£10.}—Snt Bernard Greenwesl, Bari., Maiden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for 
TrtfVftiwy CecU 38313, bay, bred by N. Hocken, Kilkenny Farm, Bibury; a. Capemwray 
3308K d. BadaeU Princess 76728 by Harlequin of Hothfleld 26278. 

22 IZL (£&)~E. Savaoe, The Old Hall, Groby, Leicester, for Lunssdale Banker 38369, dark 
bay, bred by W. Taylor and Sons, Laimds Farm, Hornby, Lancaster: «. Langrick Duke 
33310, d. Hornby BeUe 93674 by Kingsley 30591. 

18 BJI.—Jakes Gould, Crouchley Hall, Lymm, Cheshire, for Lymm dansman* 

H.C.—14, 17. C.-—21. 


* Prises glRen by the Sbiie Horse Society, 

*Gham]»on Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Bhlie Horse Society for 
the best Stallion in Classes 1 to 3. A Prize of £5 is also given by the Shire Horse Sodety 
to the Breeder of the Champion Stallion, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire 
Horse Society, and the Dam of the animal is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. 
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Class ^'^hire Fillies, bom in 1922.^ 

26 X. (£20.)—The Duke of DEvo^rsHiaE, K.G., Chatsworth, BtUcewell, for Ghatsworfch May 
Qneexi, bay; «. Eield Marshal 5th 35627, d. Chatsworth Marian 84311 by Friar Tuck 
4th 31447. 

30 n. (£L0.)— JA3IES Gould, Grouchlcy Hall, Lymm, Cheshire, for Lymm Antress, brown, 
bred by W. Maddocks Gibson, Margate Manor, Hilton, Derby; s. Ash Charmer 37080, 
d. Darling of Hirkby 88151 by Ashenden King 31165. 

29 m. (£5.)—G. B. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trmnplngton, Cambridge, for Inventress, 
bay, bred by Percy Toone, Wolvey Grange, Hinckley; a. Primley Inventor 33096, d. 
Inham Bonny 98675 by Eaglon 3rd 28696. 

25 B. N.— Major G. B. Benson, Easthope, Much Weulock, for Luiwyche Idberty. 

H. a—S3. C.—27. 

Class 5 *—Shire FiUiea, bom in 1921. 

35 L (£20, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Sir Arthur Kioholson, Hi^eld Hall, leek, for 
Xi» Peaid 112124, bay; a. Champion's Goalkeeper 30296, d. Leek Destiny 85505 by 
Coronation 7th 29263. 

34 XL (£10.)—G. B. C. FOSTER, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for Medmenham 
Ptiooeas 112309, bay, bred by B, H. Keene, Westfield, Medmenham, Marlow; a. Welbeck 
Bedlyndi 36204, d. Montem IPrineess 85809 by Lon^orth King Cole 30643. 

86 XXL (£5.)—H. S. Tanburn, White Meadow, A^bonme, for White Meadow Beryl 113339, 
brown, bred by F, W. Lester Bemwood, Botol;^, daydon, Window ; a. Abbotts Boyal 
Blood 31147, d. Theale Betty 10045 by Theale Champion 31879. 

Class 6 .—Shire FHUes, born in 1920. 

38 L (£20.)—A. H. CLARE Aim SON, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for Moulton Messenger’s 
PmioeBS 109180, bay; s. King's Messenger 31562, d. Moulton Victor's Duchess 82337 
by Moulton Victor King 28590. 

37 XL (£10.)— His Majesty the Kino, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Lady of Lynn 108736, 
bay; a. Lincoln John 33808, d. Lymm Vanity 89413 by Pendley Forest Prince 29715. 

40 XXL (£5.)—^H. S. Tanburn, White Meadow, Ashbourne, for West Dunley Pantomime 

110553, black, bred by F. W. Danlell, West Dunley, Giittleton, Ghip^nham; a. Boyal 
Soverei^ 5th 83505, d. Pantomine of Hothfield 85988 by Kaiser of Hothfleld 18453. 

Class ?•— Mares, bom in or after 1919, wi£h Foals at foot* 

41 L (£20.)— Sir Bernard Grebnwell, Bart., Maiden Park, Woldin^am, Surrey, for 

Ohailey Fluff 102161, bay, bom in 1919, bred by J. and W. Bourne, Norton St. Philip, 
Bath; a. Marden Peter 33356, d. Chatley Queen 84308 by King Cole 7th 26351. [Foal 
by Champion's Goalkeeper 30296.] 

Class 8,-—’Shire Mares, bom in or before 1918, wUh Foals at foot, 

48 L (£20, & Champion.*)—F. S. Frbceelton, Narborou^ Wood House, Enderby, Leicester, 

for Pendley Xddy 09582, bay, bom in 1918, bred by the late J.*G. Williams, Pendley 
Manor, Tiiag; a. Champion's Goalkeeper 30296, d. Snelston Lady 72449 by Slipton King 
26692. [Foal by Clamber Dot^las 32245.1 

47 XL (£10.)—G. B. C. FOSTER, Anstey Hall, Tmmidngton, Cambridge, for Lincoln Duchess 
94096, bay, bom in 1917, bred by E. T. Butter, Salmonby, Homcastle; a. Ashenden 
King 31165, d. Daisy by Financier King 25108. [ Fool by Champion's Goalkeeper 30206.] 
45 XXL (£5.)— ^Dinau Estates Coupany, Liandinam, Mont., for GleadtfaoipeVSeleetion 
93269, bay, hom in 1914, bred by T. L. Holleby, Byecroft, Botford; a. Clumber Forest 
King 27188, d. Haughton Bluebell 71060 by Boyal Derby 16933. [Foal by Harboro' 
NulU Secundus 33231.] 

49 XL N.— Sir Edward Stern, Bart., Fan Court, Chertsey, for Pendley Princess 4ih. 

Class 9 .—Shire OoU Foals, the produce of Mares entered in Class 7 or 8.^ 

53 L (£10.)—Sm Bernard Grbenwell, Bart,, Marden Park, Woldingimm, Surrey; 
a. Champion's Goalkeeper 30296, d. Chatley Fluff 102161 by Marden Peter 33356. 

53 XL (£5.)—G. B. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trampington, Cambridge, for brown, bom 

May 25; a. Champion's Goalkeeper 30296, d. Lincoln Duchess 94096 by Ashenden King 
31 165. 

54 XXL (£3.)—F. S. Frbckblton, Narborough Wood House, Enderby, Leicester, for bay, 

bom April 15; a. Clumber Dong^ 32245, d. Pendley Lady 99582 by Champion's Goal¬ 
keeper 30296. 

52 B. N.— Dinah Estates Cohpany, Liandinam, Mont. 

Class 10.—jflfJiire FUly Foals, (he produce of Mares entered in Class 7 or SA 

59 L (£10.)—Snt Edward Stern, Bart., Fan Court, Chertsey, for Fan Court BOa. bom 
April 19; a. Champion's Goalkeeper 80296, d, Pendley Princess 4th 99586 by Noibtiry 
Menestrel 23543. 

* Prises given by the Sblie Horse Society. 

£5 to the Beserve, given by the Shire Horse Sodety for 
or Rlly in Ola^s 4 to 8. A Prize of £5 is also riven by the Shire Horse Society 
to the Bre^r of the Champion Maxe or Filly, provided the j^der is a Member of the Shiig 
Horse Society, and the Dam of the animal is re^tw^ in the Sbdre Horse Stud Bookt 
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Class 11.— iSfAtre Oddmgs, by registered sires, bom in 1920.^ 

63 L (£20.)—S. Leogatb Aim Son, Bogdyke, Lincoln, for Dogdyke Thumper, bay, bred 

by T. H. GoUedge, WraxhalZ, Shepton Mallet; s. Powisland Champion 28673, d. Choco¬ 
late 73925 dp fin.irtArhnna*^ T.lnr^ 25065. 

61 n. (£10.)—B. A. (b^iciNSON, Xawcliffe Manor, Skelton Eoad, York, for BawcMe Daikie 

38347 C^te Lincoln Marmion), black, bred by Joseph Streets, Claypole, Newark; a. 
Qnenby Teamster 35107, d. Dry Dodoington Black Bess 8465 by Ivy Champion 80589. 

64 nx. (£5.)—^E. Savage, The Old Hall, Groby, Leicester, for Captain, black, bred by the 

Ashby Folville Stud, Melton Mowbray; a. Magna NuUi Secundus 34949, d. FolviUe 
May Queen 74505 by Blusterer 25945. 

62 B. N.—Lt,-Coi. J. A.DUNNlNGT0N-JBiTEiiS0N, D.S.O., TMckct Priory, York, for Thicket 

Alb^ 

Class 12.— Shire Geldings, by registered sires, born in or before 1919.^ 

74 L (£20.)—MmcoN ScHOHELD, Moss Farm, Alkrington, Middleton Junction, Lancs, for 
Alkiington DaiMei black, bom in 1917, br^ by G. Xendrew, Elm House, Northallerton; 
a. Lmcoln Dray Xing 31590, d. Neasham Forest Maid 61301 by Ivy Forest Chief 23390. 
68 n. (£10 .)—^Mann, Ceosshan and Pauun, Ltd., Albion Brewery, Whitechapel Hoad, 
London, E., for Albion Wonder, bay, bom m 1918, bred by the Earl of Sefton, Croxteth, 
Liverpool; a. Baton Xoyal wAlbert 31289. 

66 m. (£5.)—Mann, Cbossman and Pauizn, Ltd., for Albion Duncan, bay, bom in 1918, 

bred by G. H. Bray, Dormington Court, Hereford; a. Blaisdon Drau^tsman 82113, 
d. Bartestree Brenda 55985 by Boro* Menestrel 2nd 21180. 

67 B. N.—Mann, Cbossican and Pauzin, Ltd., for Albion Wanderer. 

H. C.—69, 70. 72. 

Clydesdales. 

Glass 18. —Clydesdale StaUiona, bom in 1922.^ 

83 1 (£20!, dt' Champion,*)—ANDBav M. Montgomeby, Netherhall, Castle Douglas, for 
Benefactor, bay, bred by W. Meiklem, Beg& XirkcaJidy; a. Fyvie Sensation 20042, d. 
Maud of Begg 60902 by Dnnuie Footprint 15203. 

82 XL (£10.)— Jakes Xiepatbice, Craigie; Mains, XiZmamock, for Chalgie Lord Boberi& 
chestnut, bred by H. E. Boberts, Mereside, Bromdeld; a. Craigie Litigant 19071, d. 
Galaa^ 48866 by Dunure Footorint 15203. 

77 BtL (£5 .)—^Bobe&t Ellwood, Hill Farm, Crosby, Maiyport, C^berland, for bay, 

bred by H. E. Boberts, Mereside, Bromfield, Abbey Town; a. Dunure Tme, 20329, d. 
Monk Molly 46321 by Auchenidower 12007. 

78 B. N.—Jakes Gbat, Birkenwood, Xippen Station, for Guinea Stamp. 

H. C.—76. C.—87. 

Class 1^.’—Clydesdale Stallions,, bom in 1921. 

92 L (£20.)— Andbew M. Montgohehy, Netherhall, Castle Douglas, for Agent 20690, black, 

bred by W. Dunlop, Dunure Maixis, Ayr; a. Dunure Footprmt 15203, d. Dunure Hibernia 
62144 by Dunure Statesman 17239. 

95 n. (£10 .)—^Douglas D. Mubsay, The Dene, Seaham Harbonr, for pyvie Discovery 
20755, browxi, bred by James Dumo, Boibiebrlsbane, Fyvie; a. Birkenwood 19350, 
d. Lady Sylvia 47612 by Dunnre Footprint 15203. 

81 lEL (£6.)— AIjBEET Jakes Maeshaez, Bridgebank, Stianroer, for Bridgebank Sensalaon 
20714, bay, bred by Bobert Smith, Westfield, Winchburgh; a. Sunbeam 19566, d. 
Oceania 46503 by Prince OsMon 16004. 

93 B. K.— Andbew M. Montgokeey, for Lord Advocate. 

CL—89. 

Glass Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1929. 

100 L (£20,&B.1L for Cbampian.*)— Andbew M. Montgoueby, Netherhall, Castle Doui^, 
for Mjauziiig, 20612, bay, bred by Peter Spence, Binguinea, Sandhead, Stranraer; a. 
Dunure Loyalty 19107, d. Bingumea Jessie 51374 by Byecroft 13723. 

99 XL (£10.)— Albert Jakes Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Bridgebank Morning 
Star 20515, black; a. The Dunure 16839, d. Miss McAllister 50860 by Dunnre Footprint 
15203. 

102 HL (£5.)— Douglas D. Murray, The Dene, Seaham Harbonr, for Seaham Blngleader 
20650, brown; a. Bonnie Bnchly^e 14032, d. Qnoen o* the Bing 46008 by Dunure Foot¬ 
print 15203. 

98 B. N.— Cbaulxngton Coal Co., Ltd., Gramlingtcm, for Stepbendale. 

Glass 16. —Clydesdale Stallions, bom in or before 1919. 

106 L (£20.)— Andrew M. Montgokery, Netherhall, Castle Douglas, for The Alien 20473, 
bay, bom in 1919, bred by J, B. Green, OoUyhill, Bonrtie^ Inverurie; a. Hiawatha 
Again 18765, d. Love of CollybiU 47867 hjA,Signet 16816. 

Class 17.— FiUies, bom in 1922.^ 

118 t (£20.)—H. E. Boberts, Mereside, Bromfield, Carlisle, for Stereside Mayflower, black; 
a. Cialgie Litigant 19071, d. Snowflake 48867 by Dunure Footprint 15203._ 


> Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society* 

* Prizes given by the Clydesdale Horse Socie^. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Stallion in 
(^asBCB 13-16. 
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117 n. (£10.)—ISoiroLAS D. HiTBBA?, The Bene, Seaham Harbour, for Seaham MoysAt 
bro^; a. Hising Star 10836, d. March Maiden 52760 by Bonnie Bnchlyrie 14032. 

116 HL (£5.)—JiMES XitPATBics, Craigle Mains, Hilmamock, for Oraigie Bose, chestnut, 
bred by B. Wilson, West Hnrlet, Hitshill; *. Oaigie Litigant 19071, d, Mary Rose 
53249 by Bnnnre Footprint 13203. 

Ill B. N.—JfiJkCES Digeis, Kelton House, Bumfries. 
a—115. a—112. 

Glass 18 .—OlydesddU Fillies^ bom in 1921. 

126 L (£20.)—Bottgus B. MunuAT, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for Queen o’ the Law, 
dark brown; t, Craigie Litigant 19071, d. Queen o* the Bing 46008 by Bunure Foot¬ 
print 15203. 

125 IL (£10.)—J. E. Herr, Harviestoun, Dollar, for Earriestoun Florence; e, Bunure 
Footprint 15203, d. Fiona 43334 by Royal Favourite 10630. 

121 ZXL (£5.)—Bobsrt J. Ebpon, Elfoid, Seahonses, Northumberland, for Paizida, black; 
8, Bunure Footprint 15203, d. Phyllis 52156 by PMllipine 18044. 

124 & K.—JAIOSS Gray, Bixkenwood, Hippen Station, for Meja. 

Class 19r-^yd€sdcde FiMies, bom in 1920. 

135 L (£20, & Champion.^)—T. and M. TbmHiETON, Sandy Enowe, Kelso, for (Hadps, brown 
bred by H. E. Roberts, Mereside, Abbeytown; e. Anchenflower 12007, d. Galaxy 4SS66 
to Bunure Footprint 15203. 

132 XL (£10, & B. H. for Chami^oiLn—ALiaAYDER Murdoos, East HallMde, Hallside, 
Lanarkshire, for C^heiiia, black, bred by A. Maxwell, Warrix, Irvine; e. Craigie Litigant 
19071, d. Warrix Gipsy Maid 50894 by Bunnie Footprint 15203. 

131 XXL (£5.)—JA3fES Gray, Birkenwood, Kippen Station, for FRitb, bay; s. Botha 19026, 
d. Senga 50313 by Apukwa 14367. 

129 B. H.—Wroujjii Moors Blioe (of Australia), for Musa. 

SL a—130. 

Glass 20 .—Clydeaddle Jfores, wi€k Foals at foot, 

140 L (£20, & CihamplCHi.*)—B ouglas B. Httreay, The Bene, SeMiam Harbour, for 

Llesl 53907, roan, bom in 1918; a. Auchenflower 12007, d. Best Boioness 24095 
by Baron of Buchly^o 11263. (Foal by Bunure Footprint 15203.] 

186 XL (£10.)—Bayed Adams, Auchencralg, Dumbarton, for Jenny Thom, bay, bom in 
1920, bred by J. Hamilton, Bunduff, Ayr; e. Bunure Umpire 19711, d. Bundufl Lady 
32847 by Boron of Buchlyvio 11263. [Foal by Bundufl Chancellor 20002.] 

138 ZXL (£5.)—James Gray, Birkenwood, Kippen Station, for Ebie, brown, bom in 1918, 
bred by the late Stephen Mitchell, Boquhan; «. Botha 19026, d. Boquhon Sbaila 48664 
by Apukwa 14567. [Foal by Bunure Footprint 15203.] 

137 B. N.—R. T. AxmsoN, Acmm Farm, West Auckland, for Lady Bamlet. 

141 (B. H. in Champion.*)—E dward Nighoi^ Plessey North Moor Farm, Cramllngton. 

Class 21 .—Olydeadah OddiTigs, by registered sires, bom in or before 1920.^ 

149 L (£20.)—Scottish Co-operatitb Wholrsapb Socibty, Ltd., 95 Morrison Street, 
Glasgow, for Jim Scott, brOYm, bom in 1918, bred by J. Scott, Ascuxxy, Forfar ; s. Car- 
brook Buchlyvie 18273. 

147 XL (£12.)—WimAM MATSSR, Milne Graden, Coldstream, for Uhipliy, bay, bom in 
1919; 8. Mendel 14763, d. Queen of Bomby 46117 by Signet 16816. 

143 XXL (£5.)—^Ashxkgtok Goal Co., Ltd., Colliery Forms, Ashlngton, Northumberland, 
for J.R.B., brown, bom in 1919, bred by Miss Armstrong, Middleby Hill, Ecclefechan; 
0 . Baurch Chief 16471. 

148 B. N.—Douglas B. Murray, The Bene, Seaham Harbour, for Power. 

H. a—146. C.—144. 


Sufiolks. 

Class 22.—iSfttjQMh StaUions, bom in 1922.* 

155 L <££0.)—Sm (hrcBRERT Queltss, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Sultan 5480; s, Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Bawdsey Sultana 7061 by Sudboume Arab! 3287. 

134 XL (£10.)— Sir Cuxbbsrt Quultsr, Bart., for Bawdsey Speaxgtan 5445; 8, Framling- 
ham Allenby 4826, d. Bawdsey Hayseed 9496 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

152 Xtr. (£5 .)—Saxton W. A. Noble, Wxetham Hall, Thetfor^ for Weaiham Sultan 6389 ; 
«. Mendham Gold Boy 4223, d. Wretham Cherry 9555 by Clarion 3663. 

156 B. N.— A . Carlyle Smith, Sntton Hall, Woodbridge, for Ashmooe Augustus. 


* Champion Silver Medal given by the Caydesdale Horse Sodety for ^ best Mace or Filly 
in CHassea 17-20. 

* Silver Mddal for the best Foal in Class 20, the property of a member of dtber the 
Northumberland or Durham County Agricultural Societies. 

* Prizes gi\en by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

* Prizes given by the Suffolk Horae Society. 
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Glass 23 *—Suffolk SiaUions^ bom in 192L 

157 Z. (£25, & B. 21. for Champion.^)— The Ezobs. ov she late Loed Hanto^, Sudbouine 
Hall, Orford, SoSColk, for Sndlioiime Basil 5332, bred by the late Lord Maaton; s. &ud- 
bourne Beau Brocade 4235, d, Selina 9323 by Ingus 4435. 

13S n. (£10.)— Aethxje T. Pratt, Moiston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for 'Whitehall Spark 
5364, bred by H. 'W. DaJdng, Whitehall, Thorpe-le-Soken; a. Preston Khedive 4486, 
<f. Whitehall Princess 9319 by Preston Marshall 4420. 

159 in. (£5.)—Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Bex 5294; e. Earl Gray 4210, d. Bawdsey Empress 7017 Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

Class 24 .—Suffolk SUiUiona^ bom in 1920. 

161 L (£20, & Cibampion.^)—A. Preston Jones, 31ickleover House, near Derby, for Ebrstead 
Funchinello 5096, bred by G. C. Keviile, Hoxstead Hall, Korwich; e. Sudboume Beau 
Brocade 4235, d. Nimble 8767 by Cicero 4103. 

160 H. (£10.}—Lt.<Col. W- E. Habeison, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for 
Bawdsey Wassail 5133, bred by Sir (hithbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Wood- 
bridge; «. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Bawdsey Marigold 7460 by Bawdsey Marshal Ney 3385. 

Class 2S.-^uffolk Fillies, bom in 1922.^ 

165 L (£20.)-Artettr T. Pratt, Moisten Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Mbrston Gold Signet 
12075 ; «. Moiston Gold Guard 4234, d, Leda's Queen 7772 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

167 ZL (£10.)—J. T. TeistletoN’Shzth, Pudding Norton Hall, Fakenham, for Nortonean 
BeQe 11832: s, Fakenham Peter 5053, d. Aranelld 8703 by Sudhonme Arabi 8287. 

166 HL (£5.)—A, CARLTLE SMITH, Sutton Hall, W'oodbridge, for Walpole Majolica 11707, 
bred by Miss M. Gillett, Walpole Hatch, Halesworth; «. Samfoid B.ufns 4713, d. Walpole 
Monica 8949 by Sudboume Arabi 3287. 

Class 2B*-—Suffolk FiUies, bom in 1921. 

169 L (£20.)— the Exors. of 'the late Lord Mantost, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Sulfolk, 
for Sudboume Aieia 11498, bred by the late Lord Menton; a. Sudboume Beau Brocade 
4235, d. Sudboume Armada 8519 by Sudboume Peter 3955. 

173 ZL (&0.}— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for BawSsey 
foppho 11350; a. Earl Gray 4219, d. Bawdsey Minerva 6449 by Bawdsey Harvester 
8076. 

175 HL (£5.) —^A. Carltle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Aahmoor Aguilegia 11318 ; 
s, Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Ashmoor Anemone 8903 by Sudboume Arab 8309. 

Class 2i7jSuffdlk FiUies, bom in 1920. 

17$ Z. (£20, & B. N. lor ’Gham^on.*)— Artettr T. Pratt, Moiston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, 
for Bnchemay Whisper 10793, bred by E. H. Williazns, Alderton, Woodbridge; a. Earl 
Gray 4219, d. Whisper 6633 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

180 n. (£10.)—A. CSBLTLB SaHTB, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Asbmoai Aconite 10932; 
8, Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Ashmoor Anemone 8903 by Sudboume Arab 3809. 

177 HL (£5.)— The Exors. of the late Lord Mantox, Sudboume Hall, Oxford, Suffolk, 
for Sudboume Gem 10872, bred by the late Lord Manton; s. Sudboume Beau Brocade 
4235, d. Diamond 9611 by Goldftnder 3011. 

179 B. N.— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Peaess. 
Class 28.— iJwjJbJifc Mares, with Foals at foot 

183 L (£20, Ss Champion.^)— Tiscount Elvedex, C.B., CALG., M.P., Pyrford Court, WOldng, 
tor Mbxston Golden Girl 0945, bom In 1918, bred by A. T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley ; 
«. Moiston Gold Guard 4234, a. Moiston Bella 8438 by Morston Hero 4067. (Foal by 
Morston Connaught 4590.] 

186 n. (£10.)— A. Carlxle SuiTF, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Ashmoor Bessie 10367, 
bom in 1910; s. Sudboume Arab 3309, d. Ai^moor Belle by Taylor's Majestic 3327. 
{Foal by Shotley Harvest Chief 4893.] 

185 HL (£&)— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Hayseed 9496, bom in 1917; s. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Ctifl Blossom 6180 by Boulge 
Conqueror 2667* [Fool by Fiamlingham Allenby 4826.] 

184 B. N.—A. Prestox Joxes, Middeover House, near Derby, for Monica. 

Class Suffolk OdU or Fitly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 28.* 

i89 L (£10.)— Sir Cuthbert Quilteb, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for dUy 
bom April 18; *. Framlingham Allenby 4826, d. Bawdsey Hayseed 9496 by Bawdsey 
Hay 4188. 

188 ZL (£5.)—A. Pbestox Joxes, Mickleovef House, near Derby, for Mickleover Sultan, 
colt, bom Mar. 15; «. Preston Blhedive 4486, d. Monica 9293 by Morston Honourable 
4444. 

187 in. (£3.)—Tiscouxt Eltedbx, C.B., M.P., Pyrford Court, Woking, for Pyrford 

Patricia, filly, bom Peb. 23; a. Moiston Connau^t 4590, d, Moiston Golden Girl 9945 
by Mo rston Gold Guard 4234. _ 

1 The " Coxonation ” Silver Challenge Cup, value £50, given by the Suffolk Horse 

Society for the best Stallion in Classes 22-24. 

» Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Siiffolk Hozse Society for the best Mare or PiBy in 

Glasses 25-38, 
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Class SO .—Suffolk GMings, by registered sires, born in or before 1920.* 

192 L (£20.)—Sza CCTBBERT QrzLTEB, Baet., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Prince, 
bom in 1919; s. Bawdsey Varlet 4390, d. Cliff Blossom 6180 by Bonlge Conqueror 2667. 
191 n. (£10.)—A. Prestojt Joses, Mlckleover House, near Derby, for Caiitm bom In 
1918, bred by the Bt. Hon. E. G. Fretyman, Orwell Park, Ipswich; 8. Mozston Gold 
Guard 4234, d. Orwell Diamond 7203 by Mendham Boy 3650. 


Percherons. 

Class SI.— Percheron, Colts or Fillies, bom in 1922.® 

201 Z. (£20.)—MBs. Boberi! Emmet, Moreton Paddoz, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, for 
^yling Waniar B. 170, grey colt; a. Bhnm B. 53, d. Semiramis B. 351 by lichas E. 

198 IL (£10.)— Thomas Coos, Hobland ‘Honse, Bradwell, Gt. Yarmonth, for TToWftnfl 
Bia^ B. 498, grey filly; a. Perfection B. 46, d. Octavie B. 58 by Haisson E. 97384. 

194 ZEL (£5.)— Charles P. Aoobs, Hrmtley Manor, Gloucester, for Hnnlley Petsens B. 209, 
grey colt; e. Qnorail B. 41, d. Pmssienne B. 182 by Jalllea 86306. 

197 B. K.'—CHiyEBS AHB Soks, Ltd., HiSton, (kunbridge, for Hlston Trig find. 

H. C.—199. C.—198. 


Class 82 .—Peredteron Stallions, bom in 1920 or 1921. 

207 I. (£20, & Champion.*}—THOMAS GooR, Hobland House, Bradwell, Great Yarmonth. 
for HowftTid BeSn^ B. 160, grey, bom in 1921; a. Perfection B. 46, d. Octavie B. 58 
by TTftiagnTi R*, 97384. 

211 IL <£10, & B. 27. for Champion.’}—^E teelode Stud, Sezinoote, Moreton-in-Mazsh, for 
Evemode Veracity B. 135, black, bom in 1921; a. Qnantelenx B 35, d. Eazmer B. 132 
by Eorfhit Junior A. 40974. 

208 XXL (£5.)—Mss. Bobeex Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton Moxr^, Warwick, for 
Greying Cbiqpe B. 71, grey, bom in 1980; a. Honins B. 4, d. Qnasqnette B. 5 Lagor 


Class SS .—Percheron StaUions, bom in or before 1919.® 

815 L (£20; ft Champion.*}—MRS. Bobert Emmet, Moreton Paddos, Moreton Morrell, 
Warwick, for Bhnm B. 53, grey, bom in 1917, bred by M. Oiopin, La Bigottiere, Bdleme, 
Mortagne, France; a. Lagor E. 100512, d. Ma^nrka E. 105941 by Hnehoir E. 77760. 
218 XL (£10, ft B. B. for Champion.*)—CoL. H. E. Hasibro, C.B.E., Coldbam Hall, Bury 
St. Edmnnds, for Qospnlet B. 31, dark grey, bom in 1916, bred by M. Grenier Mottais, 
Cozuto^dn Peiche, France; i. Langnier E. 100640, d. Hermine E. 73775 by Gnibert 

214 ILL (£5.)'^(hOFERATrnB Wholesale Socxett, Lte., Coldham, Wisbech, for Salammho 
B. 86, iron grey, bom in 1918, bred by Baxbe la Conr, KaroXette, Fiance; s. Lyonnais 
E, 102760, a, Laplniere P. 103678 by E. Hepatisme 75808, 

217 B. B.—MBS. Bobert Emmet, for Sato 
H. C.—221. 


Class S4 .—Pesrekeron PiUies, horn in 1921. 

228 L (£20; ft Champion.*)—HE rry B. Otermax, Brampton A^, Market HarLorongh, 
for Brampton Eve B. 411, dark grey,; a, Lagor B. 1, d. Irene B. 23 by Clamarz E. 64207. 

227 IL (£10, ft R B. for Champion.'*}—^H enry B. Otermax, for Brampton Eonice B. 430, 
grey; a. Lagor B. 1, d. Xodule B. 22 by Joinyille E. 8oGll. 

224 TIL (£5.)—Cettcrs axd Sons, Ltd.. H^toh, Cambridge, for BQston Bonny B. 373, 
dark grey, bred by John Chivers, Wychneld, < ambrdgf'; a, Lagor B. 1, d. Pochette B. 
181 by Lori F. 102083. 

Class 35.— Percheron Fillies, born in 1920. 

230 L (£20, ft R B. for Champion.*}—CEn'CRS and Sun^, Ltd , Histon, Cambridge, foi 
TTstache B. 50‘*, grey, bred by M. Bcsnmr, Bout-dn-Boi*,, Orieny les Bohn, France; a. 
Qiulvados r, 131498, d. Offlcielle P. 119063 by Jolicoeur E. S5324. 

235 31. (£10.1—^Henry B. Overman, Brampton Asb, Market Harborongh, for Brampton 
Diaw B, 273, grey; a. Misanthrope B. a, d. Quartelctte B. 19 by Simon F. 99810. 

231 XXL (£5.)— Thomas Cook, Hobland House, Bradwell. Gt. Yarmouth, for HnWand Cbille 
B. 232. grey; a. Misanthrope B. 5, d. Quanuse B. 57 by Lycaon E. 103544. 


* Prizes given hy the Suffolk Hor?e Society. 

* Prizes given by the British Percheron Horse Society. 

» Perpetual Sil\er Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the Biitl^ Penfiieion 
Horse Society for the best Two-yeaiv)ld Percheron Stallion in Gass 32 bom in Great Britain. 

* Perpetual SIher Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the British Percheron 
Horae Society for the best Perdieron Stallion in Gasses 31-33. 

* Perpetual Sil\er CbaUenge Cap, value Fifty Guineas, given by the British Eerebeion 
Horse Society for the best Percheron Filly in Gass 34 bom in Great ^tain, 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the Biltbh Perchenm 
Hone Society for the best Percheron Mare or EUly in Gasses 34-86. 
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Class 86 .—Percheron Mares^ tuith Foals at foot 

244 L (£20; & Ghampion.^}—Mits. 1 Lob£&t Bhhlt, Moreton Paddo'c, Moreton MoixeiU, 
Warwick, for Qnalamite B. 4, grey, bom in 1916, bred by Muns. BreiLv La Com, 
Mamers, France; s. Lyonnais F. 102760, d, Montre F. 106607 by loerien T. &1155. [Foal 
by Bhimi B. 53.] 

240 n. (£10.)—(toTES ASJ> Sons, Lm, Hlston, Cambridge, for Ogive B. 490, grey, bom 
in 1914, bred by P. Chalopin, Bonllce; ». Instar F. 76»57, d, PabLalme F. C0020 by 
Glacial F.44984. (Foal by Kichet F. 117897.] 

242 UL (£5.)—^Mes. Eobsbt EaottT, for Messaline B. 211, grey, bom in 1912, bred by 
Mons. Demonce, Blavette, Per^enche^e5, Mortagne, France; s. Douvrem-ex-Couvtenr 
F. 58335, d. Paqnerette F. 87642 by Vultigem F. 440S&. [Foul by Blinm B. 5 j.] 

236 R. IL—LT.-Coil. SIBMBBBIC B. Bcsblll, Bart., C.B.E , Enepp cattle, Horsham, fur 
Palombeu 
H. C.—247. 

Glass 87. —Perdieron CoU or FiUy Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 36.^ 

250 L (£10.)—CHXTERS AND Soxs, Lm, Histon, Cambridge, for dark grey colt, bom Mar. 3, 
s. Brilliant H. B. 42, d. Petronne B. 176 by Japon F. 84819. 

251 n. (£5.)— Chttebs and Sons, Ltd., for black coft, bom April 13; s. Xichet F, 117897, 
d. Ogive B. 496 by Instar F. 7SS57. 

257 nL ^)—Miss B. M. Habbjson, O.B.E., Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs for black filly, 
bom May 18; s. Ortho B. 22, d. Quitana B. 00 by Lagor F. 190512. 


Hunters. 

Class 38.— Hunter Colts or Geldings, born in 1922. 

260 L (£20.)—^Dznah [Estates .Cosipant, Llandinam, Mont., for Absolom, brown colt* 
brM by David Davies, M.P., Llandinam; s. Bachelor’s Charm 163 d. Judith. 

268 n. (£10 .)*—Moefat S. Thomson, Spotsmains, Echo, for Uotard, chestnut gelding; 
8. Billidere, d. Pyjamas 5320 by Pantomime. 

258 nt (£5 .)—Majob Cuve Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Cranberry, bay gelding; 
s. Crathome, d. Heather 3rd 4106 by Scotch Sign. 

269 B. N,—Thomas and Henry Ward. Pmehinthorpe, Gnisborongh, for Cato. 

Class 39.— Hunter Gddings, horn in 1921* 

274 L (£80,)—Dinam Estates Company, Llandinam, Mont,, for Abner, bay, bred by Da-vid 
Davies, M,P,, Llandinam; «. Bachelor’s Image, d. Judith. 

273 XL (£10.}—Arther S. BowiaY, Gilston Park, Harlow, for Blue Boy (Supp. 264), chest¬ 
nut ; 9. Darigal, d. Half Blue 4446 by Fighting Priest. 

278 HL (£5.)—A, C. Paton, Whitehill, St. Boswells, for Bay Bum, bay; 8. Hunty Gowk 
180, d. Ladysmith by Battlefield. 

272 B. K.—Major Cmye Behrens, Swinton Grange, Mdlton, for D.S.O. 

Class 40.— Hunter Geldings, bom in 1920. 

283 I. (£20.)—Arthur S. Bowiby, Gilston Park, Harlow, for The Tory (Supp. 5C4b chestnut 
bred by the Rev, E. T. Murray, Bourton-on-the-HiU, GIoh. ; &. Political, d. Prudence 
4th 5028 by Furo Caster. 

284 IL (£10.)*— John Darby, Hillmorton, Rugby, for The Euigbi, chestnut, bred by Walter 
Lotthouse, Bishopthorpe, York; s. Sir Harry. 

283 m. (£5 .)—Major and Mbs. E. A. Dodd, The Paddocks, Elsenham, Essex, for Happy 
go^efcy (Supp. 571), chestnut, bred by S. Smith, Hole Faim, Stansted, Essex; t. 
Darigal, d. Lady Bird 11th 5880 by Scottdi Hazel. 

286 B. K.—Forster Hale, Humber House Farm, Lanchester, for Leader. 

Class 41.— Hunter FillieSt horn in 1922. 

297 I. (£20, & B. H. lor Champion.*)— Mopfat S. Thomson, Spoismams, Eelso, for SCss 
M^hy, brown; 9. Billidere, d. Nauita by Xinus. 

290 n. (£10.)—William Cochran Carr, Lower Condercum, Xewcastle-on-Tyne, for Bed 
Bags, <hestnut; s. Rathurde, d. Red Gauntlet 5738 by Red Sahib 75. 

293 HL (£5.)—Lt.-Col. Roland Gwynne, D.S.O., D.L., Folkington Honor, Polegate, for 
RBfthftihftfn pzinffosa 6154, liver chestnut; 9. Cock-a-hoop, d. Mldhelham Jane 5^3. 

295 B. B.—Walter Lofxhousb, Bi^opthorpe, York, for Guesswoik. 

Class 42.— Husder Fillies, born in 1921. 

310 I. (£20, ft Champion.*)—J. A. Robson-Scott, Newton, Jedburgh, for Delvigne, bay 
or brown; s, Fowlhig-piece, d, by Gold. __ 


‘ Perpetual Silier Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, gi’ven by the British Ferchenm 
Hor&e Society for the Best Percheron Mare or Filly in Classes 34-36. 

■» Prizes gi'en by the British Perdieron Horse Society. 

> Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National light Horse 
Breeding Society for the best Filly not exceeding three years old in Classes 41-43, which 
must be either re^steied in the Hunter Stud Book, or toe entry tendered witiun a month 
of the Award. 
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308 H. (£10.)~-7OH3r HU27TEB, DUston, Corl>r!dge, for Siaz of Beiiblebeixi 6064, chestnut; 
9. Bethlehem, d. Fatherless 3978 by Battlefield. 

311 nL (£5.)~>W. H. SEtERS, Needwood House, Burton-on*17rent, for 'Oskecb^ 6046, 
chestnut; a, Peter Pan, d. Beechnut 3nd 3284. 

309 B. N.— WAxa!EE Lorxhouse, Bsshopthorpe, York, for Gaiety 4fh. 


Class 43 .—Hunter FiUies, horn in 1920. 

312 L <£20.)—Majob CniTE Behbbsts, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Halcyons 5879, 
chestnut; a. Pealsham, d. Heather 3rd 4106 by Scotch Sign. 

314 XL <£L0.}—Hajob C. B. Hornby, Anick Cottage, Hexham, for Stella, chestnut; a. 
Bethlehem. 

315 m. (£5 .)—^Lobd Leconfzeld, Petworth House, Susses, for Patty, chestnut; a, 
Craethrone, d. Patricia. 

317 B. H.—B. A. Wilson, Kew Houses, Capbeaton, Yewcastle-on-Tyne, for Golden Bracelet. 

Glass 44 .—Bwater Mares (Hovice), with Foots at foot 

318 1 {£20, Ss Champion.')— MAJOR Cute Behbeks, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Plemidi 
Qneen 6131, bay, bom in 1911, bred by the late Earl of Pevexsham, Buncombe Park, 
Helmsley, Yorks; s. Pericles, d. Boadleea 2nd by St. David. [Foal by Sir Hany.] 

320 XL (£10.)—ABisniR S. BoivnBY, GUston Park, Harlow, for Lady Grace Srd 3759. chestnut, 
bom in 1919; «. Darigal, d. Grace Darling 3rd 4093. [Foal by Scarlet Ilambler.] 

322 HI. (£5.)—Forster Hall, Humber House Farm, Lanchcbter, for BHIeen 4ih 6125, 
chestnut, bom in 1914, bred in Ireland; a. Mascot, d. by Braes Fraud. [Foal by Chance 
Bird.] 

Class 45 .—Hunter Mares, with Foals at foot 

323 X. (£20, & B. N. for Champion.*)‘~-Sm Arthur J. Dorman, Grey Towers, Yun- 

thorpe, Yorks, for Swift 5003, bay, bom in 1914; e. Tennis Ball, d. Ladybird 9th 4896* 
[Foal by Bdnam.} 

329 XL <£10.)— Bobert Adam Wilson, Yew Houses, Capheaton, Yewcast2e-on>Tyne, for 
Bunty 6085, bay, bom in 1907, breeder nnknown. [Foal by Bapiere,] 

328 Xn. (£5.)—W. H. Shiebs, Keedwood House, Burton-on-Trent, for Clematis 5764, bay, 
bom in 1912, bred by George Maxton, Salton Manor, Sinnington, York; s. Denis Bicbard, 
d. Pineapple by Peppinster 31. [Foal by Tates.] 

Class 46.-~-£rttnter OoU Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 44 or 45.^ 

330 L (£10,)— MAJOR Clxve BEHRENS, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Pxince Hairy, chestnut, 
bora March 26; a. Sir Harry, d. Flemish Queen 0151 by Pencles. 

334 XX. (£5.)—Bobert Adax WILSON, Yew Houses, Capheatan, Yewcastle-on-Tyne, for bay, 
bom May IB ; a. Bapiere, d. Bunty 6085. 

333 XXL (£3.)—W. H. Shtrrs, Yeedwood House, Burton-on<Trent, for bay, bom April 19; 
a. Tates, d. Clematis 5764 by Denis Bichor^ 

331 B. N.—Forster Hall, Humber House Farm, Lanchester. 

Class 47 .—Hunter Fitly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 44 or 45.^ 

335 L (£10.)—Arthur S. Bowlbt, Gilston Park, Harlow, for Lady BamUer, chestnut, 
bom April 7; a. Scarlet Bambler, d. Lady Grace 3rd 5759 bv DarigaL 

336 XL (£5.'—Sir Arthur J. Dorman, K.B.E., Grey Towers, Yunthorpe, for chestnut, 
bom April 23; a. Ednam, d. Swift 5003 by Tennis Ball. 


Polo and Biding Ponies. 

Class 48 .—Poh and Biding Pony SiaUions, bom in or before 1920, not exceeding 

15 hands. 

340 L (£15k & B. Y. for Cham]4on.*)—C. Howard Taylor, Middlewpod Hall, Barnsley, for 
Fidd 512, chestnut, bom in 1907; a. Marechal Yicl 363, d. Polo Queen 1217 by 

Boy of the Period. 

339 XL (£10.)—C. J. Phillips, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Demon 2nd 1043, 
chestnut, bom In 1915; a. Declare (Vol. 21, p. 1073), d. The Dowager (Vol. 18, p. 454) 
by Gervas. 

* Cbamplon Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, for the best More four years old and upwards in Classes 44 and 45, which 
must be d&er registered in tiie Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month 
of the Award. 

* Prizes given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding Sodety. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Stallion or Colt 
in Classes 48-50. 
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Class 49. — Polo and Biding Pony Cotta, FtUiea or Qeldinga, born in 1922. 

846 L <£16.)—TsESHAsr GiusET, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortfozd, for GoMen Lock, chestnut 
colt; 8. Beform 1002, d, Lockett. 

343 n. (£L0 .)— Hebb eet Bbight, The Cove, Silverdale, Camfortb, for SilvBzdalo Beinla, 
dark brown filly; s. Cherry Tint 761. d. Silvery 2nd 4168 by Eight For’ard 368. 

347 nL (£5.)—LiJ>Y BESBHyN, Wksken Park, Stony Stratford, for Fdar, black colt; s. 
Prmce Frioistown (Snpp. 1917), d. Hannah Ann by Chari. 

344 E. N.—CiPXAiSi W. H. EBAKGS-HAYHimSY, Bostock HaU, Middlewich, for Boseteaf 2nd. 

Class 50. — Polo and Biding Pony Oolta, FiUiea or Geldinga, bom in 1921. 

351 L (£15, & ChampioxL^)—CAfTAcr W. H. Fbance-Hayhubsi, Bostock Hall, Middlewich, 
for Boxwood, che&tnnt colt; s. Tantamount (Vol. 22, p. 707), d. Lady Brilliant 4169 
by Field Marshal 512. 

355 n. (£10 .)—Lady Psitbeyn, Wicken Park, Stony Stratford, for G3ie Quaker, brown colt; 
8, Prince Friazstown (Supp. 1917), d. Hannah Ann by Chari. 

353 in. (£5.)—Tbeshae Gubfy, Whitehali, Bishop's Stortfoid, tor Stailiidit Sth, U^t bay 
fillv; 8, Goodward 94^, d. Summer Town. 

349 B. Nw—H ebbebx Bbiobs, The Cove, Silverdale, Camfortb, for Siherdale Faith. 

Glass 51. —Podo and Biding Pony FiBiea or Oddinga, bom in 1920. 

357 L (£15, Ss Gham 9 ion.*)>--TBESHAM Gilbey, Whitdball, Bishop’s Stortford, for Chiod 
Mark (Snpp. 1921), bay filly; «. Goodward 948, d. Coming Dawn by Mark For’ard. 

359 IL (£10.)->C. Howabd Taylob, Mlddlewood Hall, Barnsley, for Scarlatina (Supp. 
1920), chestnut filly ; a. Bed Bing C7oL 23, 693), d. Flu 2908 by White Wings 464. 

336 2ZL (£5.)—47APX12Y W. H. Fbancb-Hayhubsx, Bostock Hall, Middlewieb, for Coronet; 
chestnut filly; a. Little Corona 814, d. Juliet 2nd (Snpp. 1912) by Sandlway 121. 

Class 52. —Podo and Biding Pony Mares, vsidi Foala at foot, 7wt exceeding 

14*2 Mndam 

360 L (£15, B. H. for Champioii,* & Champion.*)—C aptain W. H. FBance-Hayhubst, 
Bostock Hall, Middlewich, for Lady Brillzant 4160, chestnut, bom in 1014, bred by the 
Bev. W. C. Gosling, Woolley, Wakefield; «. Field Marshal 512, d. Bose Diamond by 
Bosewater 37. fFoal by French Eagle.] 

361 n. (£10, & B. K. for Cfiuunxdon.*)—T beshah Gilbey, Whiteiudl. Bishop’s Stortford, for 
Waiting Maid 3902, bay, bom in 1915, bred by Cwtsdn Noel B. Wills, Mlaarden Park, 
Cirencester; r. Arthur D. 593, d. Albemi 2835 by El^t For’azd 368. [Foal by Beform 
1002 .] 


Arabs. 

Class 53. — Ar(d> Stallions, any age* 

364 L (£15.)— Majob G. H. Babeeb, The Gables, Lyminge, Kent, for goheilan, flea bitten 
grey, bom In 1912, bred by the late Emir Ibn Bachid, Hail Neyd. 

366 IL (£10.)--S. G. Hotjoh, Springhouse Park, Theydon Bols, Essex, for Hmi Pasha, grey, 
bom in 1920; t. Nureddin 2na, d. Bnth Kesia by Ben Azrek. 

865 m. (£5.)—B. F. H. B.-COLTON-Fos, Buiythorpe House, Malton, for Badhun (Vol. 1, 
p. 59), chestnut, bom in 1901, breeder unknown. 

867 B. H.—S. G. HOUGH, for Sbshaada. 

H. a—3G3. a-3dS. 

Class 54.—.irod Mares, wUih Foods at foot.* 

370 L (£15.)—S. G. HOUGH, Springhouse Park, Tbeydon Bois, Essex, for Amida, chestnut, 
bom in 1913, bred by]The Crabbet Arabian Stud; t. Ibn Yashmak, d. Ajramleh by 

[Foal by Shahzada.] 

372 XL (£10.}—Bbig.-Gen. F. F. Lahge, Wentfleld, Wrotham, Kent, for Mefamieh, hay, 
bom in 1912. [Foal by Basim.] 

371 in. (£5.)—S. G. Hough, for Hamida, chestnut, bom in 1908, bred by the late Lady 
Anna Blunt, Ciabbet Park; a. Daond, d. Hilmydi by Ahmsr. [Foal by S h ahaada or 
Nnii Pasha.] 


* Champion Gold Medal ^ven by the National Pony Society for the best Stallion or Colt 

in 48’'-50. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Mare or Filly 

in 49-52. 

* Bronze Medal given by the National Pony Sodety for the best Foal in Class 52 entered in 
the Supplement to the National Pony Stud Book. 

* Prises given by the Arab Horse Society. 
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Cleveland Bays. 

Class 65.— Cleveland Bay Stallions, born in or before 1919. 

374 I. (£16,)—JOHS Welpoed, Spring Farm, Loftns, Yorks, for Grange Lad 1742, bom in 
1916; 8. Aidaby Lad 1722. d. Grange Beauty 1326 by Pitch and Toss 1204. 

373 n. (£10.)—J. W. LEir, Scagglethorpe Ifanor, Malton, for Toft House Lad 1739, bom in 
1917, bred by G. Elders, Toft House, Alslaby, Yorks; «. Alslaby Lad 1722, d. Woodland 
Starlight 1828 by Woodland Pride 1639. 

Class 56.— Ghvdand Bay Colts^ Fillies or Geldings, born, in 1921.^ 

375 L <£15.)—3*. W. Lett, Scagglethorpe Manor, Malton, for Rillington Dading, filly; 
a. Billizigton Victor, d. Lady Adelaide 1373 by Cholderton Lnck 1712. 

Class 57. — Cleveland Bay Colls, FUUes or Geldings, bom in 1920.^ 

376 L (£15.)—TH03CA3 Hnaoos, Tofts Farm, Marske-by-the-Sea, for Saltbnme Queen 
1409, filly; 8. Grange Lad 1744, d. Smiler 1375 by Sing George 5th 1718. 

377 n. (£10.)— J. W. LETT, Scagglethorpe Manor, Malton, for BabkrQBSk gelding; s. Billing- 
ton Victor, d. Billiugton Victory 23 by Cholderton Lnck 1712. 

378 HL <i^.)—J ohn G. Wija), Bromonby Grange, Stokesley, for Yakron 1749. colt, bred by 
J. M. Hall, Middlefield Honse, Stockton-on-Tees; a. Beadlam Brlsseo 1734, d. Norton 
Loma Boon 1387 by Aislaby Lad 1722. 

Class 58. —Cleveland Bay Mares, with Foals at foot, 

380 L (£15.)—Toes; T. THASBins, Eire Cote Farm, Skiplam, Xawton, Yorks, for siripiftm 
Pdde 1405, bom in 1915; 8. Hing George 5th, 1718, d. Skiplam Beauty 1006 by Fortn- 
natos 962. [Foal by Tantalus 2344.] 

381 XL (£1Ql)—Welfoed, West Fields Farm, Loftns, Yorks, for Grange Bright 
1400, bom in 1918, bred by J. Welford, Grange Farm, Loftns; a. Loftns Favourite 1723, 
d. Grange Trimmer 1846 by Aislaby Hero 1696. [Foal by Grange Lad 1742.] 


Coach Horses. 


Class 59 *—Coaching Stallions, army age 

382 L (£15.)—J. W. Lett, Scagglethorpe Manor, Malton, for BOlingfon Prince 2632, bom in 
19^, bred by W. Slater, Beadlam, York; t. Billington Victor 2536, d. Byedale Princess 
1342 by BiXun^bon Primus 2372. 

Class 60 .—Ooacihing Mares, with Foals at foot 

384 L (£15.)—J. W. LETT, Scagglethorpe Manor, Malton, for Blllingioii Melody 1343, bom 
in 1920;«. Billington Victor 2536, a, Billington Attraction 1148 by Special Delight 2930. 
[Foal by Toft Honse Lad 2604.] 


Hacknqys. 

Class ei.—Hackney StaUions, bom in 1921.® 

385 L (£15.)—Heset T. HoIiLOwat, West Lavlngton, Wilts, lor Lavington Wayfarer 13961, 
chestnut; a. Kirkbum Leader 12875, d. Cmlskeen Lawn 21943 by Tenington Beemit 
9403. 

Class 62 .—Hackney StaUions, bom in or before 1920, over 14 hands, 

387 L (£15, St Champion.*)- Mbs. Fletceee asj> Sons. The Orange, Angram, York, for 
Angram Majesty 11067, dark chestnut, bom in 1911, bred by the late Sir Walter Gilbey. 
Bart., Elsenham Hall, Esses; 8. Fla^ Cadet 10203, d. Bold Princess 15643 by Boyal 
Banegelt 5785. 

391 n. (£10, & H. H. for Champion.*)—SiB Lees Hnowues, Bast., C.V.O.. O.B.E., Westwood, 
Pendlebuiy, Manchester, for Salford Boron 13701. black, bom in 1020; a. Einrs Chamber- 
lain 13407, d. Slashing Dorothy 23769 by Antonins 10559. 

388 m. (£5.)— WnaiAM Geebswooe, Airedale Hackney Stud, Boundhay, Leeds, for 
Airedale Proctor 13S60, chestnut, bom in 1917; e. King's Proctor 11102, d. Belle Mere 
21237 by Polonins 4931. 

393 B. N.—JOSEPH Wniis, Polam Hackney Stud, Darlington, for Matbimt Dan^di 
0.—389,392. 


* Prizes given by the Cleveland Bay Horse Society. 

• Prizes given by Members of the Hackney Horse Society. 

J^a^ioa Prize erf £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion jn Classes 
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Class 63.— SiiohTiey FiUies or Gddings, bom in, 1921. 

395 L (£15.)—WxmjLU Gbeen^ood, Airedale Hackney bind, Hoimdliay, Leeds, for Airedale 
Carnation 25764, chestnut filly; s. JSertzano 102Sa, d. Belle Mere 212^7 Polonins 4U31. 

304 XL (£10.)— Mbs. PIiETCHBB and Sons, The Grange, Angram, York, for Angram Birthday 
25773, chestnut filly, bred by TT. Martin, Manor House, Stamiord Bndge, York; «. 
Angram Majesty 11907, d. Princess Dora Mary 23735 by Beckini^am bquiie 8070. 

397 HL (£5.) — ^Henby E. IStubbins and bONS, The Grange, Thornton, Melooume, York, 
for Garth Express 25742, chestnut filly; s. Angram Majesty 11967, d. Hall Garth 
Ophelia 25739 by HaU Garth Swell 11778. 


Class S^—Eachiey FiUies or Gddings, bom in 1920. 

398 L (£15, St Ohampioa.^)—E noch Glen, Kalm Park, Bathgate, Scotland, for Glenayon 
Beiuel 25435, dark brown, bred by Alex. Morton, Gowanbank, Dorvel; «. Adbedton Pearl 
King 12783, d. Heather Honey 23609 by Halrig of Tower Eais 10692. 

400 n. (£10.)— Henby T. Holloway, West Xavington, Wilts, for Iiavington Mattie 25578, 
chestnut filly; a. Mathias A1 10751, d. Cruiskeen Laun 21945 by Terrington Eeeruit 9463. 

399 HZ. (£5.)— WniiAH OBEESkWOOD, Airedale Hackney Stnd, Eonndhay, Leeds, for AiTwagiift 
Leaderette 25582, chestnut flUy; «. Kirkbum Leader 12875, d. Belle Mere 21237 by 
Pdonins 4931. 


Class S^f-^Eackney Mares^ wiEt Foals ai fooL 

404 L (£15^ £e B. N. lor Champion.*)—J. E. Eubewobssh, Eakdole, Baigate, Grimsby, for 
Jotiity 23635, brown, bom in 1912, bred by Eobert Scott, Thotzihome, Carluke; a. 
Mathias 6478, d. Sweet Jessamine 11519 by Eobert Elsmere 2659. [Foal by Ophelias 
18344.1 

403 n. (£10.)— Hesby T« Holloway, West Lavington, Wilts, for Aphrodite Ziavington 
24998, chestnut, bom in 1919; *. Adbolton Kingimticer 12274, d. Aphrodite Danum 22988 
by Oopmanthorpe Performei 9670. [Foal by Bertrano 13283.] 


Sacknej Ponies. 

Class 66 .—Eacknsy Fony StaUkms, born in 1921, not exceeding 13*2 hands.* 
405 L (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*}— J. £. Etishwobth, Eskdale, Bargate, Grimsby, for 
Tanyiaui Gentleman Phil 14121, bay, bred by D. E. Thomas, Tonyrallt Pony Stud, 
Taiybont; t. Tanyrallt Sir Horace 12749, d. Phillis Melbourne 23281 by Melbourne Hall 


Class 67.— Eackney Pony StaUiona, bom in or before 1920, not exceeding 

14 hands. 

408 I. (£15, & Champion.*)—C. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitchurch, Salop, for Brieket Fusilier 
13509, bay, bom in 1918, bred by W. W. Bourne, Garston Manor, Watford; t. Fusee 
12626, d. Colne Maxrel 23909 by Gentleman John 3624. 

406 n. (£10 .)—Eobebt Blagh, The Gro\e, Osboldwick, York, for Glesawm Gunfire 13950, 
hay, bom in 1920, bred by Enoch Glen, Koim Park, Bathgate; a. Melbourne Shot 13055, 
d. Glenavon Princess Caprice 23129 by Fire Boy 7440. 

409 HL (£5.)—A. W. TiTNBBiDaE, Merevale Hackney Stud, Boidon HaU, Tamworth, for 
Marevale Fusee 13903, bay, bora in 1020; a. Fusee X2626, d. Merevale Orphan 23243 by 
Fireboy 7440. 

407 B. N.—Eobebt Hobneb, 39 Waterloo Eoad, Middlesbrough, for Haughty Prince. 

Class 68.— Eackney Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, not exceeding 14 hands, 

412 L (£15.)—J. E. EnsEWOBiH, Eskdale, Baigate, Oriiruaby, for IKana Soufhworth 25053, 
bay, bom in 1917, bred by Joshua B,UI, Southworth Hall, Warnngton; a, bouthworth 
Swdl 11219, d. ^uthworth Merriment 21674 by Southworth Tb^imgton 9898. [Foal 
by Successful 8314.} 

410 2L (£10.)—James H. Godfbey, Middle Bmnton Farm, Gosforth, Hewcastle-on-Tyne, 
for Dainty Mdboame 24197, brown, bom in 1914, bred by ihe late Walter Cliff, Melbourne 
HaU, York; a. Melbourne Fire 12112, d. DoUy Walker 17255 by Successful 8314. [Foal 
by Southworth SweU 11219.] 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Sodeiy for the best More or FiUy 

in Classes 63*-05. 

* Prizes given by Members of the Hackney Horse Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion in 

Classes 66 and 67. 
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Dales Ponies.^ 

Glass 69. —Dales Powy StaUions, born in 1921 or 1922. 

417 L (£10.) —JOH^ 'SLXPSSEBSGSJi, Black Weaxhoad, Weardale, for Weaxdale Peitect 

llSSt dork brown, bom in 1922; a. KoiCb Star 2nd 900, d. Weardale Ea^on 642 by High¬ 
land Laddie 3M. 

413 n. (£5 .}-'Johs B. Boldok, Moor Tlew, Kenton, Kortbrnnherland, for Eastern Star, 
brown, bom in 1921; «. Western Star 834, d. Nymph 3rd by Moor Cock. 

415 nL <£3.) — John W. Dalton, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, for Sir John 1136, brown, 
bom in 1921, bred by J. A. Dtson, Borren House, Stainxnore; e. Fendragon Comet, d. 
Black Bess 5th by Beal Fashion. 

414 B. N.—Captain T. S. Cbbissie, Waxdrew, CiMand, CarlMe, for The Talisman. 

Class 70. —Dales Pony StaUions, bom in 1920. 

420 L (£10.)—Teouas V. Ebcebson, Lane Head Farm, Stanhope, for JoQie LaddiOi grey, 
brra by T. D. Hntcitdnson. Newbis^n, Carlisle; d. Hazel. 

418 XL (£5.)—Teokas Blackett, Low Westgarth, Bntterknowle, for Wesigaiih Comet 1014, 
brown; t. Teasdale Comet 004, d. Westgarth Spriid^tly 3587 by Eoyal Batho. 

422 HL (£3.)—John Townbon, Hilton Moor, Eyenwood Gate, Bishop Auckland, for Merry 
Boy 8zd, black; a. Uimei Comet 841, d. White Heather 5th by Teesdale Comet 904. 

410 B. H.—Bo? B. Ghaelton, Linnels, Hexham, tor Xdmxel Eclipse. 

Glass 71.—2^es Pony StaUions, born in or &e/ore 1919. 

427 L IjSUI.)— John Bblph, Tnm Bank, Newby, Feniith, for Dalesman 572, brown, bom 
in 1902, bred by the late B. Bonsfield, Whygill Head, Little Ashy, Appleby; a. Yorkabiie 
Fashion, d. Doll by Beformer. 

426 XL (£5.)—B. E. Hakbison, High Scrogg* Farm, EOddleton 'St. George, Darlington, for 
Blltan Jock 965, grey, bom in 1918, bred by John Townson, Hilton Moor; a. Monntain 
Banger (598 Fw), White Heather 2nd (2491 Fell) by Teasdale Comet (904 Dales). 

423 XXL (£3.)—Bo? B. CHAblzon, Linnels, Hexham, for Guy Mannafring 937, bladli:, bom In 
1919, bred by Mathew Dodd, Moscow, GiMond: a. Linncl Comet 841, d. Moscow Black 
Bess 3360. 

424 B. H.—John W. Dalton, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, for Kirkdale Hero. 

Glass 72. —Dales Pony PiUks, bom in 1921 or 1922. 

430 L (IHI, ft B. B. for Champion.*)—W. A. Feathebstone, Pitt Hcfuse, Tow Law, for 
Snowdrop fth, brown, bom in 1921, bred by J. Hanxwell, Woodland; a. Brown Jock 973, 
d. Woodland Jess 4174 by Dalesman 572. 

428 XL (£&)— Captain T. S. Chbisteb, Wardrew, Qilsland, Carlisle, for Lady Xongcroppee 
blaOk, bom in 1921; a. Linnei Comet 841, d. Stonedreas Polly 3206 by Highland Laddie 
2nd. 

434 XXL (£3.)—C.] W. Baine, Low Way, Holwick, Mlddleton’ln-Teesdale, for Edwick Beauty 
455!^ brown, bom in 1922; a. Stanhope Hero 972, d. Holwick Lass 3806 Beacon 

429 B. H.— Captain T. S. CssiSTm, for Spray. 

Class 78. —Dales Pony Fillies, born in 1920. 

441 I. (SIO.)—Mms BCiLDA B. Townson, Hilton Moor, Evenwood Gate, Bishop Auckland* 
for Spicy Storey* grey, bred by James Hntchinson, Copley Bent, Bntterknowle; a* 
Teasdale Comet, d. Spicy Maid by Little John. 

^9 XL (£5.)—John W. Dalton, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, for Snowhope Bosemary 4528, 
brown, bred by John Daigne, Bow Hall, Dufton; a. Dalesman 572, d. Nancy Gray 
2263 by Laddie. 

437 XXL (£8.)—Captain T- S. Chsistid, Wardrew, Gilsland, Carlisle, for Meg Mhnilees 2nd 
3896, black ; s. Lixmel Comet 841, d. Stonedress Polly 3206 by Highland Laddie 2nd. 

436 R. N.—^Joseph Abhsteong, Mlddlcstone Moor, Spennymoor, for Moor Pride. 

Class 74. —Dales Pony Mares, with Foals at foot. 

450 L (£10, & Champion.*)— John W. Dalton, Snowhope Close, Stanhope, for Fairy Glance 
4126* brown, bom in 1915, bred by George Hastwell, Sandwath, Kirkby Stephen; a. 
Beacon Swell, d. Sally of Sandwath by Yorkshire Fashion. [Foal by Kirldble Hero 968.] 

451 XL (£5.)—P. W. Sateb, Bigg Farm, Lontington, Darlington, for Grange Fashion 3887, 
brown, bom in 1916, bred by Thomas CJleasby, Grange Hall, Appleby, Westmorland; 
«. Beacon Swell, d. by Yorkshire Fashion. [Foal by Stanhope Eero.] 

448 XXL (£3.) — JOHN W. Dalton, for Dewdiop 3743, hay, bom m 1917, bred by Mr. Bell, 
Maiwo^ Barnard Castle; s. Bendle Sqium, d. by Teesdale Comet 904. [Foal by Kirk¬ 
dale Hero 968.] 

44S B.B.—Bot B. ChauTiTON, Linnels, Hexham, for loimdl Waribst- 


* £50 towards these prizes were ^yen by the Dales Pony Improvement Society. 

• The ** Lewis piiestman ** Challenge Cup given by the Dues Pony Improvement Society 

for the best Eec^stered Mare or Filly in 72-74. 
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Fell Ponies. 


Class 75 *—Fell Pony SiaUtoiia, not exceeding 14 Tiayids. 

452 L (£10 .)—JOSEPS Baxtfk, Guardhouse, Thrdkcld, Penrith, for Slonntaui Hanger 598, 
black, bom in 1906, bred by J. IV, Dent, Middleton m-Teesdale; s. Park End Eing, 
d. Storedale Queen by Blooming Heather 325. 

454 XL (£5.)—'The Eael of Loksdale, Lowther, Penrith, for Hilton Fashion 930, grey, 
bom in 1917, bred by J. Townson, Hilton Moor, Evenwoodgate, West Auckland; s. 
Mountain Hanger 593, d. White Heather 2nd 2491 by Teesdale Comet 004. 

453 m. (£3.)— ^Roy B. Chablton, Linnels, Hexham, for Xannd Heather 888, black, bom 
in 1918, bred by the late W. Carr, Blackball, Hexham; s. Black Blooming Heather 674, 
d. Stonedress Polly 3206 by Hi^land laddie 2nd. 

456 E. N.-^OHS Eelph, Turn Bank, Ifewby, Penrith, for Bleneathia. 


Class IS,—Fell Pony Mares, toUh Foals at foot, not exceeding 13‘2 hands,^ 

459 L <£10.)»-EOY B. Ceabltoy, Linnels, Hexham, for Zdnnel Flirt 2916, black, born in 
1913, bred by Henry Holme, Thrimby; a. Dalesman 572, d. Flora 2nd 2249 by Mighty 
Atom 382. [Foal by Guy Mannermg 937.] 

458 n. (£5 .)—JohyBeuas, Moor Farm, Heswlck, for Moor Daisy 2nd (Vol 18), brown, bom 
in 1916; s. Moor Hero 742, d. Moor Daisy by Monntam Eing 5630. [Foal by Blooming 
Heather 2nd 674.] 

462 XXL (SB ,)— Joseph W. Dent, Fair Tiew Farm, Mlddleton-in-Teesdale, for Mbhhs FSany 
3383, black, bom in 1916 ; s. Mountain Ranger 598, d. Stanhope Gate Fanny 2236 by 
Xltile John 599. [Foal by Lhmel Heather &88,] 

461 B. N.—ROY B. CHiEKioK for Lizmet Faney. 


Welsh Mountain Ponies.^ 

Class 77 ,—Welsh Pony Stallions, bom in X919, not exceeding 12 hands, or in 
1920, not exceeding 11-3 hands, or in 1921, not exceeding 11-2 hinds, 

465 I (£15.}~'<MEs. U. 'C. Dyell, Hess Pony Stud, Heston, Cheshire, for Hess Ring; grey, 
bom in 1920, bred by the Earl of Fowls, Powis Castle, Welshpool; a. Stanage Daylight 
248, d. Craven Gladys by Llwyn Cymro 407. 

464 XL (£10.)— Mrs. H. X>. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Squibb grey, bom in 
1920; a. Shooting Star 73, d. Grove Sprite 2nd 4431 by Grove l^istite 200. 

466 XXL (£5.)—^F. Ffxxch Mason, The Faraam, EMlay, Glamorgan, for Faxaam CossteUaiion 
1001, dork grey, bom in 1920, bred by W. H. Rowe, Craven Arms; t. Shooting Star 73, 
d. Grove Stella 2866 by Grove Balbstite 200. 


Class 78.—IFcZsA Pony Stallions, bom in or before 1918, not exceeding 12 hmds,^ 

407 L (£15.)— Mbs. H. D. Obeene, Grove, Craven Arms, Salop, for Chore Sing Cede 2nd 565 
grey, was bom in 1911; e. Grove lOiig Cole 197, d. Bled^a Tell Tale^943 by Tyrant 477. 
470 XI. (£16.)— Freeebice Fhtgh Mason, The Faraam, Hiilay, Glamorgan, for Bwich 
Quicksilver 748, grey, bom in 1912, bred by S. L. Morgan, Abergvili; s, Dyoll 


Storli^t 4, d. ! 


Qreylight 2046 by Greyll^t 80. 


Class Welsh Pony Mares, bom in or before 1919, toUh Foals at foot, not 
exceeding 12 hands, 

472 L (£15.)— Geobge J. Lybee, Ness Pony Stud, Neston, Che^iiro, for Hess Thistle 5821, 
grey, bom in 1915, bred by Evan Jones, Cardigan; c. Shooting Star 73, d. Wedros Gem 
3418 by Eidwen Flyer 8rd 5. [Foal by Talisman 896.] 

471 XL (£10.)—MBS. H. *D. GREENE, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Fairy toen 5409, 
dieetnnt, bom in 1915; «. Shooting Star 73, d. Grove Fairy 2531. [Foal by Grove Ring 
Cole End 565.] 


Frizes ^ven by the Fell Fony Society. 

* Silver Medals and lUustiated Certificates were ^ven by the Welsh Pony and Gob Society 
to the First Fzize Winner in each class. 

* Prizes tdven by the Wel^ Pony and Cob Soedety. 

e 
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Shetland Ponies. 

Class 80 .—Shetland Pony Stallions, bom in or before 1920, not exceeding 
10-2 hands, 

474 L {£15, & Champion.^)*— Hes. Etijl Dttffus, Peimivrells, Elstree, Herts, for DibUitz o! 
Femdwells (Vol. 29, p. 65), blade, bom in 1920; s. Blitz 848, d, Biddy 2193 dp Biamond 
257. 

484 IL (£10.)—•'WiLLLLM MuKGJJDij, Tiansy, Busfermline, for Fat of Transy 776, black, 
bom in 1912; s, Silverton of Transy 519, d. Princess Patricia 2559 dp Peace 325. 

475 HL (£5.}~Hks. Etta Buffus, for Hnzasoor of FemiiweQs 864, black, bom in 1914, 
bred by Charles A. Behder, Eirkcazswell, Eirkcudbi^t; s, Haldor 270, d, Barbara 
of Penmwells 2919 dp Nautilus 571. 

473 B. N.—CHAkLSs Douglas, Auchloehan, I<esmahago^, for Fboebus ot Anehloehaiu 
H.a—477. C.-^79. 

Class 81 .—Shetland Pony Mares, with Pools at foot, not exceeding 10*2 hands. 

493 L (£15, & B. K. for Champion.')—J. E. Kbrb, Harviestoim, BoUar, for Bagatelle 2895, 
black, bom in 1909, bred by Mrs. Chobneley, S^don; «. Thoieau 392, d. Banshee 2434 
by Haldor 270. [Foal by Bmmlanrig 699.] 

489 n. (£10.)—btRS. Etta DUxttjs, Peonlwelis, Elstree, Herts, for Maydew PemdweiUs 
3347, black, bom in 1912; a. Bragon of Earlshall 5951, d, Maydy of Penniwells 2582 
by Glencaim 314. [Foal by Hnsasoor of Penniwells 864.] 

487 IIL (£5.)—CHAELES BoUGLAS, Auchlocban, Besmahagow, for Bittma of Auehloehan 
3510, black, bom in 1910; a. ^or 83, d. Belinda 1823 dp Sigurd 137. [F^ by 
Phoebus of Auchloehan 777.] 

497 B. K.—WiXLZAK MuxGiiL, Trausy, Bunfemdine, for niozoSka of Transy. 

H: C.—495. a—486. 


Hunter Biding Classes.^ 

Class 82 .— -Hfcnter Mares or Geldings, bom m 1919. 

506 Z. (£15.)-—Clinr FsamiOK, North Luffenham Hall, Stamford, for Santa Gexirodis, bay 
marc; «. Santair, d, Ormeau dp Onnandale. 

521 XL (£10.)—COABLEB B. Straker, High Warden, Hexham, for Boola, bay gelding; i. 
Bennis Slcfaaid, d. Oola* 

507 HL (£5.)—Mbs. A. G. CzBSOK, The Stepping Stone, Catteritdc, for Bntteed Toast, chestnut 
gelding, breeder usaknown. 

517 17. (£8.)—E. G. J. FncE^NOTT and Capsauf Bxtpert Higgiss, Haines HSl, Taxmtou, 
for Dataun, bay gelding, bred by J. Pearson, Bosedale, Pickering, Torks; t. Black¬ 
smith, d, by Bradgate. 

502 B. N.~^ohr Dabby, Hi]lxnorton,Bugby, for Tantalus. 

H. a-.510. 

Class 83 ,— jETaafer Mares or GeMings (yovke), bom in or before 1919, up to 
from 12 to 14 stones, 

534 L (£15, & Champion.';—J ohx Dbage, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Brown 
Bcince, bay gcldiu bom in 1918. 

551 n. (£10.]—^ ILIUH You>'G 4k Soxs, Hill Crest Faim, Harraby, Carlisle, for Faizman, 
chestnur gelding, bom In 1917, bred by W. J. H. Chapman, Cleveland House, Vt inslaw; 
8, Caedmon, d. Burotby dp Gold Medallist. 

506 HL (£5.)— Guy Pekwile, for Santa Gertrudis. (See Class 82.) 

520 17. (£3.)—Fred B. Mitchell, Fairfield House, Cockermonth, for Aldersyde^ chestnut 
gelding, horn in 1918, bred by Miss Leatham, Aldersyde, York; s. Blacksmith, d. by 
TraveSlng Lad. 

521 B. N.—CRAXiiES E. Sxbaeeb, HI^ Warden, Hexham, for Doola. 

Class 84 . — Sunter Mares or Gddinga (JVouice), bom in or before 1919, up to 
more than 14 stones, 

535 L (£15, B. N. foe Cbampioo.*} — Drags, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for 
Ba^d. bay gelding, bom in 1918. 

559 XL (£10.)—-The Duchess of Newcastle, Clumber, Worksop, for Beposs, chestnut 
gelding, bom in 1913 \ $. The Chair, d, Maria dp Bed Hangaroo. 

522 XXL (iS.)— X. C. SXBAEER, Hulgrave Hall, Tivertun, Tarporley, for Cur Fat, bay gelding, 
bom in 1917, bred by Dr. Hickey, Ireland; a. Maccana, d. dp Warminster. 

615 17. (£3.)—Geoff Kenyon, Flainville, Haxby, York, for bay gelding, bom in 1918. 

H. C.-—552. 

' Champion Silver Medal given throng the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the best 

Shetland Fonv in Classes 80 and 81. 

• Prizes gl'en by the Newcastle Local Committee. 

' Gold Challenge Cup value Fifty Guineas given by gentlemen interested in Huntozs for 

the best Maze or Gelding in Classes 82-87. 
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Class 85.— Mares or Gddings, bom in or before 1919, up to from 12 to 

13*7 stones. 

534 1. (£20.)—JoEK Beage, for BiO'em Prince. (See Cla^ 83.) 

551 n. (£15.)—'^"nxiAU i& bo^’s, for Fairman. (bee cla«s SO.) 

564 in. (£L0.)—]hEBS. £. E. E. Spengls, Walbottle Hall, Xeabam-on-Tj^ne, for SBcbael, 
bay ^Zdmg, bora in 1917; s. Koso Pep«iae, d Pretty P 0 II 5 hy Belleville. 

521 IV. (£5.)—CEABLES E. Straeeb, for Boola. (bee Class S2.i 

517 V. (£3.)—E. 6. J. Pyee-Koit and Capsjltv Beplei for Dalesman. (See 

Class 82.) 

543 B. N.—Captais P. Eustace-Smue, Tnialton, Morpeth, for Brown Sugar. 

Class 86.— Hunter Mares or Geldings, born in or before 1919, up to more than 
13*7 and not more than 16 stones. 

559 I. (£20.}~Tee Deghess of Newcastle, for Bepose. (See Class 84.) 

533 XL (£15.)—J'OHv Bbage, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for liSoonsliine, chestnut 
gelding, bom in 1918. 

618 rCL (£10.)—E. G. J. Ptke-Nott and Captaie Repebt Higgiss, Hames Hill, Taunton, 
for Boyal Seo^ chestnut gelding, bom in 1918. 

552 IV. (£5.)—William Yoeng & Soss, HiHcrest Farm, Harraby, Carlisle, for Goblin, bay 
gelding, bom in 1018. 

557 V. (£ 8 .)—Robbbt JON27SON, Bene Head, Newbum-on-Tyne, for Prospect, bay gelding, 
bom in 1017. 

Class 87.— Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1919, up to more than 

15 stones. 

535 L (£20.)—JOES’ Bbage, for Bayard. (See Class 84.) 

515 n. (£15 .)—Geoff Eevyon. <bee Class 84.) 

505 m. (£10.)—John Babby, Hillmortos, Rugby, for BESgnesium, dhestnut gelding, bom 
in 1916. 

539 IV. (£5.)—G. B. Raecliffe, Pool Bonk Farm, Tarvin, Chester, for All Bight, chestnut 
gelding, bom in 1918. 

560 V. (£3.)—JOSEPH J. SEM3CEBBELL, South Shotton, Cramlington, fur Attorney, chestnut 
gelding, bom in 1917. 

H. C.—556. 


Hacks or Riding Ponies.^ 

Class 88.—jlfares or Geldings, not exceeding 13 hands. To he ridden hy a 
child bom in or after 1911. 

569 I. (£15.)— hfBS. Philip Henloee, Stylcburst Farm, Capel, Surrey, for Ad Astra, black 
mare, bom In 1918. 

528 XL (£10.)— Master John Stbaeee, Leases He^am, for Stagshaw Prince, rnan gelding, 
bom in 1918, bred by Mrs. Straker, StagJi w Hou«e, Corbndge; s. Seren Cymio Flower 
of Wales 852, d, Pistyll Rosenet by Golden Gleam 212. 

525 zn. (£5 .)—MBS. J. C. Stbaeer, Stagahaw, Corl>ridj;p, for Bose of Stagshaw 0"ol. 20, 
p. 58), roan mare, bom in 1020; s. Seren Cymra Flower of Waleb b52, d. Piatyli Rosepet 
dy Golden Gleam 212. 

568 B. K.—Charles a. Benn, Red Hou<^s Farm, Monlu»eaton, for Bed House Success. 

Class 89.— Mares or Geldings, over IS and not evcteding 14 hands. To he ridden 
by a child born in or after 1909. 

532 L (£15, & B. H. forChampion.^)*—W. W. Bebdon, Hartfleld Hall, Bedlington, Northum¬ 
berland, for Irish L^t, chestnut gelding, bom in 1916. 

571 XL (£10.)— 6 . H. ALLGOOE, Nunwlck, Humshaugh, Northumberland, for Phoebe, hay 
mare. 

572 XXL (£!C)—R. V. Berkeley, Spetchley Park, Worcester, for Stephanie black mare, 
bom in 1909, bred by the Earl of Kenmare, Killaraey House, KiHamey. 

500 B. H.—Gey C. B. Atkinson, Dovecote House, Long Clawbon, Melton Mowbray, for 
Quicksilver. 

H. a—574. C.—575. 

Class 90.— 3iou7itain or Moorland Ponies, not exceeding 14*2 hands, registered 
in die Dales, Pdl or Highland section of the National Pony Stud 

445 L (£10.)— Roy B. Charlton, Linnels, Hevham, for Robinson’s Gipsy 3775, black mare, 
bom in 1917, bred by air. Relph, Maulds Meabum, Pennth; s. Glengarry 640, d. Queen 
of Hearts 2218 hy Dalesman 572. 

579 XL (£5,)—WILLUM Pattprson, 1 Hevfol Terrace, Hexham, for Snowflake 5750, black 
mare, bom m 1919, bred by E. Nichol, Hawkhope, Fai^done; s. Hi^land Laddie 3xd 
642, d. Snowstorm 3426.__ 

» Prises given by the Newcastle Local Committee, . « « , 

> Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Gumeos, given by a member of the R.A.S.E., for the 

best ATittwfti jjn dasses 8^92. 

* PiiseB given by the National Pony Society. 
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581 ZZL (£3.)—BiCHASD Wasbois, 2 Bank, Barnard Castle, for Sncoessfol 4484, black mare, 
bom in 1918, bred by Mr. Wilson, Seswick; Moor Hero 742, d. Polly 2439 hy Monntain 
King 5680. 

53? B. N,—Sn> 5 EY W. Lewis, ::9’owdl House, StocksAeld, for Blaekie. 

E. a--444. a--580. 

Glass 91 .—Mares at Oddvngs, over 14 and not exceeding 15 "hands. 

584 L (£15.)—Wheiam HEiniEDT, The Garth, Monkton Village, Jarrow-on-Tyne, for Miss 
Whixue, chestnut mare, bom in 1915. 

570 n. (£10.)—Mss. Philip Hunloes, Stylehurst Farm, Capel, Surrey, for Syllabnb, chestnut 
mare, bom in 1916, bred by Aiiss Calmady Hamlyn, Abbey Farm, Buckfastlei^; s. 
Barbed Fence, d. Junket. 

583 xn. (£5 .)—GhaaJiBS Etthteb, 3 Hendereon Terrace, Jesmond, Hewcastle-on-Tyne, for 
Jesmond Fashion 25103, brown mare, bom in 1916, bred by M. Morland, Henton, Kew- 
castle-on-Tyne; c. Mathias 6473, d. Kitty Bid 15920 by Healthy 7113. 

Class 92 .—Mares at Geldings, over 15 hands. 

ai^^(§,^bS*S*10^f^iby wf^ofthouse, ^wk; d. dllli^^^% 

588 XL (£10.)—MSS JEiH Datoso^, Bumhead, Hawick, for Bue, black more, bom in 
1918, bred by^the Buka of Buccleuch, Dalkeith Palace; e. Sailor Lad, d. Pewit by Melchoir. 
590 XXL (£5 .)—Ladt PB!!n9(S7ir, Widken Park, Stony Stratford, for Oads, grey mare, bom 
In 19X8. 

524 B. R.—John C. SmiESB, Stag^w, Corhridge, for Barton. 

H. a—545. 


Driving Glasses.^ 

smois HABNBSa 

Class 98.— Harness Mares or Geldings {Novice), not exceeding 14 hands. 

605 L (£15.)—SAK Hoidswoeth, 9 Stanmore Place, Lldget Green, Bradford, for Buckley 
Sunrise 25511, bay mare, bom in 1919, bred by C. F. Kenyon, Whitchurch, Salop; s. 
Succeeafu) 8314, d. Tcssmgton Golden Bay 18691 by Gold Finder 6th 1791. 

595 XL (£16).—Bobert BIiAOE, The Gro\e, Osbaldwick, York, for Braishfleld Tulle 25534, 
bay mare, bom In 1919, bred by Mrs. A. C. King, Brai^eld Manor, Bomsey: «. Btervies- 
toun Wattle 11463, d. Brais^eld Chiffon 22414 by Berry Hill Snap 8739. 

563 XXL (£5.)—CHABI^NS A. BONN, Red House Farm, Monkseaton, Northumberland, for 
XSM Home Success, bay mare, bom in 19X7, bred by H. Lister, Glenbolme, Monkseaton; 
9 , Talke Ftre King. d. Glenholme Success by SucceB^hiL 

577 IV. (£3.)—mbs. T. E. PABB 1 N 0 XON, Carley BOIl, Sunderland, for Sandy, cream gelding, 
bom in 1017. 

Class 94.—Harness Mares or Gddings {Novice), over 14 and not exceeding 15 

hams. 

600 I, (£15, ft B. R. for Chaxnpiott.*)—B obsrt Thohson, Cora Linn, Peckham, London, 
Co^eroi, bay gelding, bom In 1919; 9. Fusee 12626, d. Yett Mattee 21781 by 

582 XL (£l0.}*^avz;s Fobstsb, 13 Sprlngbink Road, Josmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 
Mosswood Sunbeam 25563, chestnut mare, bom in 1912, bred by the late W. Burdett- 
Contts; 9. Copmanthorpe Performer 9670, d. Cruise 19032 by Polonius 4931. 

583 XH. (£5.)—CBiBXHS HUNXEB, for Jesmond Xteshion. (See Class 91.) 


Class 95 .—Harness Mares or Geldings {Novke), over 15 hands. 

596 L (£15, ft Champion.*)— Robert Black, The 6ro\e, Osbaldwick, York, for Gay Fashion 
302, chestnut gelding, bom in 1918, bred by W. J. Tennant, Corleton, Pontefract: s. 
Carleton Quality 12595, d. Marote lily 18406 by R^al Banegelt 5785. 

620 n. <£10 .)—Captain Bertbak W. Mills, Manor House, Little Berkhamsted, Herts, 
for bltck hackney. 

630 XXL (£5.)—Captain Bioitram W. Mills, for block hackney. 

598 IV. (£3.)—Richard Belcher, High Street, West Bromwich, for Preston Adnstic 24784, 
chestnut mare, bom in 1918, bred by S. M. Thomson, Preston House, Linlithgow: s. 
Mathias 6473, d, Preston Pacifle 20954 by Matchless of Londeshoro*. 

607 B. R.--JA3fES Weight, Southlands Farm, Moortown, Leeds, for Oakwood Beauty. 

Ci—594. ___ 

^ Gold CSiallmge Cup, %alue Fifty Guineas, gi^€n by a member of theB.A.S.B- for the 
best animal in Classes *^-92. 

* Pmes given by the Newcastle Local Committee. 

» ^Id Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a Member of the Hackney Horse 

Society for the best Animal in the Novice Classes 93-G5. 
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Class 96. —Earnesa Mares or GMings^ not exceeding 13-2 hands. 

620 L (as, ^ampioai,* B. N. for Champion,* & E. H. for Champion.*)—C. F. Kenyon, 
Stede, Whitchurch, Salop, for Azholru Venus 24435, bay mare, bom in 1916, bred by 
H. Gilding, Kochfield, Gateaere; 9, Southworth Swell 11219, d, Talke Princess 21695 
by Talke Fire King 9932. 

624 XL (ao, & B. N. for Champion.*)—W iTiTjam S. MUitiB, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of 
Earn, X.B., for miss Freda 25730, bay mare, bom in lOlS, bred by John Blaken, Gale 
Farm, Wilberfoss, York; s. Melbourne Shot 13055, d. Kitten 12772 by Sir Horace 5402. 

697 HL (£5.)— ^Robeet Black, The Grove, OsbaldTAick, York, for Buckley Fame G 178, 
bay gelding, bora in 1917, bred by the late Walter Cliff, Melbourne Hall, York; », Mel¬ 
bourne Shot 13035, d. Phyllis Melbourne 23281 by Melbourne Hall 11310. 

609 IV. (£8L)— Joseph W. G. Smith, Wenaleydale Stud, Aysgarth, York, for Kanghiy Fire 
G 25, bay gelding, bora in 1013, bred by H. Le Marchant, Elmwood, East Croydon; 
«. Torchfire ^72, d, Hau^ty Naiad by Berkeley Model 3663. 

608 B. N.— Eobebt Hobneb, 39 Waterloo Hoad, Middlesbrough, for IdtCe Aeroplane. 

H. C.—568. 

Glass 97. —Eamesa Mares or Oddings^ over 13*2 and not exceeding 14 hands. 

595 L (as.)— Bobebt Black for Braishfield Tulle. (See Class 93.) 

606 n. (ao.)— Feed Bbabley, Craven Stud, Bingley, Yorks, for Uhlbonrae Gas G.14S, 
brown gelding, bora in 1913, bred by the late Walter Cliif, Melbourne Hall, York; a. 
Mdboume Hall 11510, d. Success 2nd 1*2332 by Berkeley Model 3663. 

Glass 98. —Eamess Mares or Qddings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands. 

625 X. CE15, ChampioD,* & ChampioiL*)—WzLxaAU S. Mxlllb, Balmanno Cabtle, Bridge 
of Earn, K.B., for Charm 25300, brown mare, bom in 1917, bred by Enoch Glen, Kaiin 
Park, Bathgate; a. Harvlestoun Mohratta 12650, d, Glenavon Pearl 28567 by mthlas 
6473. 

610 XL (ao.)— JosEPHlW. G. Smith, Wensleydale Stud, Aysgarth, Yorks, for Garsion Madge 
23946, brown roan mare, born in 1914, bred by O. A. Cobb, Gaiston, Watford; 9. Leopard 
9783, d. Brompton Princess 8707 by Garton Buke of Connaught 3009. 

582 XXL (£5.)—Jakes Fobsteb, for Mosnvood Sunbeam. (See Class 94.) 

583 XV. (£3.) — Charles Httktceb, lor Jesmond Fashion. (See Class 91.) 

Class 99.— Harness Mares or Qddings, over 15 and not exceeding 15*2 hands. 

604 L (SIS.)—WiLUAH 8. Milleb, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., for Dark 
Xicgend G.104, dork chestnut gelding, born in 1910, bred by D. A. Engd, Hemlington 
Park, Marton, Yorks; 9. Mathias 6473, d. Hemlington Fairplay 21304 by Hopwood 
Viceroy 9280. 

599 XL (£10.)— Exghard Belgher, Hi|^ Street, West Bromwich, for Knight Commander 
G.106, chestnut gelding, horn in 1913, bred by Mrs. £. C. Eodger, Biidgelands, Selkirk; 
9. Mathias 6473, d. by Blaze 2nd 2376. 

598 XXL (£5>]— Eichaup Belcheb, for Preston AdrinKn. (See Class 95.) 

630 XV. (£3.)—Captain Bebteak W. Mills, Manor House, Little Berkhamsted, for black 
hudmey. 

Class 100. —Harness Mares or QeldingSf over 15*2 hands. 

627 L (£15.)— William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., fur Knight 
Ecrat G.165, bay gelding, bom in 1915, bred by Caleb Humplircys, Higher Tranmere, 
Birkenhead; «. Mathias 6473, d. CMabax Canadian Girl 19815 by Garton Buke of Con¬ 
naught 3009. 

596 XL (£10.)— Robert Black, for Gay Fashion. (See Class 93.) 

632 XXL (£5.)—Captain Bertram W. Mills, Manor House, Little Berkhamsted, for black 
hackney. 

633 IV. (^.)— Captain Bertram W. Mills, for black hackney. 

504 XL N.—H. P. WBSTWiGE, 51 Lyons Terrace, Lane Ends, Hettonde-Hole, for Hetton 
DOUBLE HARNESa 

Class 101.— of Harness Mares or Geldings. 

627 A 628 L (£20, 6 Champion.*)—WILLIAM S. Milleb, for XOiigfat Errant (see Class 100); 
and Kmught Templai G.156, bay gelding, bora in 1917, bred by John CSiiveis, WychfieM, 
Cambridge; s. Mathias 6473, d. Inverness Duchess of Connaught 15192 by Garton Duke 
of Coxmau^t 8009. 

629 A 630 XL (£15^ & XL H. for Champion.*}— CAPTAIN Bertram W. Mxxis, for black 

595 A 597% (£10.}— ROBERT BLACK, I6r Bcaishfidd TdBe (see Class 93); and Buckley 
Fame (see Class 96.) _ 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Tweaty-flve Guineas, given by the National Terrier dub 

for the best Pony not exceeding 14 hands, in Classes 96 and 97. 

* Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by Hackney Breeders Interested in 

Harness Horses for the best Animal in o i yas e a 96~100. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare or Gelding 

in Classes 93-100, the produce of a registered Hackney Stallion. 

* The ** Gla^w Gold Challenge (hip, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the 
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TANDEMS. 

Class 102 . —Pairs of Harness Mares or Qddings, 

632 & C33 L (£20, Ss O&smpioxLM— CAPTiiir BmTSJOS. TT. MtLLS, for bla(^ hackneju 
595 & 597 IL (£15, & R. N. lor ClbampioB.^)~D.OBEiis Biace:, lor Braisbfldd ToUe (see Class 
93} ; and BiuMe? Fame (see Class 96). 

Four-ia-Hand Teams. 

Class 103 . —Mares or Qddings. 

639 L(m& Champion.*) A BiitaoK, 91 Westbonme Terrace, London, ^.2, for four 
chestnuts. 

634 IL (£ 20 , & BJT. for Champion.*}-—CAFXiJsr BBsmaH W. Mills, for four blacks. 


CATTLE. 

Shortlioms. 

Class 104 .—Shorthorn BuUs, born in or before 1020. 

647 L (£15, Cbanipion,* & Champion.*)—A ibeus James Marshall, Biidgebank, Stranraer, 
for Briagebank Faymastec 154308, light roan, bom Jan. 28,1919; a. Gainford Ringleader 
136657, d. Princess Christina by Broadhooks Diamond 124530. 

649 XL (£li0> & R. N. for Champion.*^—JoH 2 « J. Moubra?, Naemoor, Rumbling Bridge, N.B., 
for Carbity Fidd Marshal 142541, red, bom April 20,1917, bred by James MeWlUiam, 
Garbity, Orton; s. Ldgcote Flatterer 125374, a. Mabel 10th by Stoneytown King 107167. 

650 m. (£5 .}—the DrxE OF NOHTHTTMBiiSLA^m, Alntrick Castle, Northumberland, for 
Ducal Favourite 148518, vhite, bom March 9, 1918; «. Aldsworth Duke 123844, d* 
Favourite Rosebud by Alutrick Favourite 90633. 

643 B. H.—‘WzLXJAH garbs, Ablington, Fairford, Glos, fOr Gemey Oyster. 

647,661,677 (SpedaL £15.*}— Albert Jakes Marshall, for Bridgebamc Paymaster, Bridgebank 
Mahdi, and Biidgebahk Silver Gift 
H.a—651. C.—652. 

Class 105 .—Shorthorn Bulls, bora on or between January X, 1921, avd March Bl, 

1921,« 

662 L (£15.}— Albert Jakes Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Gahossie White Ensign 
169930, white, bom Feb. 13, bred by Captain J. MacGUlivray, Calrossie, Nigg: s, Doune 
Monarch 155390, d. Una Undine by MUMlls Rothes King 138020. 

033 n. (£10 .)—^Alexabpol <& AliDiE, Newbiggin, Cambus, N.B., for Ahbeymasns Combatant 
168245, white, bom Jan. 29, bred by Thomas Kirk, Abbe^’znatns, Haddington; s. Stoney- 
town Challenger 1596T2, d. Rambler Rqao by Sanquhar Knight Marshal 133424. 

601 nL (£5.)— Albert Jakes Marshall, for Bridgebank Mabdi 169540, dork roan, bom 
Feb. 4; a. Bridgebank Paymaster 134308, d. Jilr s Mayfiower by Babzeon 210047. 

C59 R. N.—Georoe Haerisob, Galnford Hall, Darlington, for Donne Meteor, 
a 0.—658, 660, 665. 0.-635. 

C.as5 106. —Shorfhom Bulls, born on or hetwren April 1, 1921, and December 31, 

1921.8 

667 L (£15.) — Joseph Barbes £ Sob, Farucrli Syke, Wigton, for Balmezino White Cockade 
16S813, while, born April 2a, bred bj- J. Murray, Balmerino, Fife ; s. Bdipse of CoUynie 
lUUu44. d. Dllza 39th by Merry Victor 116363. 

681 n. (£10.)—J. M. Stricelabb, Baincitse, Calterick, for Btandsby^s Lord Ramsden ?th 
169452, roan, bom June 2; a. Drandsby^s Undine King 154220, d. Brondsby's Miss 
Ramsden 3rd by Brandsby's Count 6th 129313. 

670 HL (£5.) —G L. T. Brudeklll, Deene Park, Peterborough, for Deene Lucanus, roan, 
bom May 7; a. Bridgebank Paymaster 154303, d. Inverton Lusoiy 43rd 1279 by Drum¬ 
mond Chieftain 1420»S. 

* Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, ghen by a member of the R.A.S.B. for the 
best Tandem in Class 102. 

* Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of tbeEA.S.E. for the best 
Team in Class 103. 

* Champion Prize of £20 sdven by the Shortliom Sodety, for the best Bull In Classes 104-109. 
A Sliver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Bull. 

* The Brothers Colling ** Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup, value 100 Guineas, given 
tbroosh the Durham Agricultural Committee for the best Shorthorn in Classes 104-114. 

* Special Prizes of £15 Hist Prize, and £10 Second Prize, given by the Shortbora Sodety 
for the best groups of three animals bred by Exhibitor in Glasses 104-llA 

* Prizes given by the Bhorthom Sodety. 
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668 B. K.-"BiisiNGT03r SHOKiHoas C03iPA3rT, Bilsington Priory Home Farm, Adiford, Kent, 
^ for Baleaim Watflen. 

681,691, 736 (Spe(^^ £10.*)*—3. M. Steicelakd, for ^asdsby's Lord 7£h, Balnesse 

Bamsden Eixig and Bnmdsby^s Pnncess 15tb. 

H. C.—677, 678. 

Glass 107 .—Shjrthorn BnUst bom on or between January 1, 1922, and March 31, 

1922. 

680 I. (£15, & Spedal, £10 .»)--Thb Duke of JToiithumbeslant), Alnwick Castle, Nortlinm- 
berland, for Soot; red, bom Jan. 12; s. Aldsworth Duke 123844, d. Gay Hlssie ^^ol. 
62, p, 997) by Alnwick Wizard 110747. 

693 XL (£10.)—Qeobge Alfred Wills, Lanc^ord Court Farm, Lan^ord, Bristol, for CoBynie 
Bnbicon, red, bom March 14, bred by Uiiam Dnthie, rollynie, Tarves; e. Marquis of 
Millhills 137868, d. Bosebnd 0th (VoL 36, p. 820t by Diamond King 8)204. 

691 HZ. (£5.)—J. M. Strickland, Baincsse, Catierick, for Bainesse Bamsden red, bom 
Feb. 4; «. Ciollynie Lavender King 141709, d. Lothian Mi&b Bamsden (Vol. 63, p. lOSO) 
by Millhills Eothes King 138020. 

688 B. N.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Beading, for Bsmitaftn 
Boan Rambler. 

683 (Sseeial, £5.*)— George SCarbison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for CoUoden 39ew Tear’s 
Gift, roan, bom Jan. l, bred by Wm. B. Boss, CoUoden, Inverness; s. Baleaim Duke 
153374, d. Countess Clara 3rd 11148 by Beaufort Snow King 140373. 

H. C,—682, 683. 687, 690. G.—634, 685. 

Glass 108.— Shorfftorn BuUs, bom on or between April 1, 1922, and June 30, 

1922. 

694 L (£15«)—H.B.H. Tee Prince of Wali3S, K.G., Home Farm, Stoke Climsland, Cornwall 
for cainufland Dandy Duke, white, bom May 9; r. Bapton Bondsman 153739, d. Myrtle’s 
Dandy 2nd by CoUynie Premier 124847. 

705 ZL (£10, & Special £10.«)— George Harrison, Gainford HaU, Darlington, for Fidifield 
Favourite, white, bom April 6, bred by D. Collins, Ings House, SkMton, York; a. Boyal 
Marquis 151788, d. Faiideld Broadhooks (Vol. 65, p. 633) by Crystal Dew 125049. 

707 HZ. (£5.)—John J. HOURBAy, Naemoor, Bumbling Bridge, K.B., for Saltoon Gnuader, 
roan, bom April 3, bred by Capt. A. M. T. Fletcher, Saltoun, Bast Lothian; a. Kaemoor 
Droid 165542, d. Saltonn Crocus 2nd 12849 by Sanquhar Grand Courtier 139193. 

697 B. R.—Major Guvs Bebssns, Swinton Grange, Maitou, for Swintmi Begent. 

H. 0.—703, 711, 712. 

Glass 109.— Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between July 1, 1922, and December 31, 

1922.2 

717 L (£15.)— Sir Bxceard Cooper, Bt., BiUington, Leighton Buzzard, for BiUington Secrecy 
2nd, red, bom Sept. 20; a. CoUynie King Lavender 148038, d. Shenstone Secret (Vol. 64, 
p. 815) by Scottie 133446. 

726 IL (£I0» Ss Specktl £5.*}—MRS. Frances Puicphret, Bindley HaU, Stodmfield, for 
Bindley Aaltoanit, roan, bom Aug. 23; a. Bdgeote Clipper Star 142212, d. Augusta of 
Greenhead (Vol. 61, p. 773) by Edgeote Bambler 111684. 

716 ZH. (£5.)—Lt.-COL. E. P. Brassey, Manor Farm, Gpper Slaughter, Glos, for OMver Jilt; 
red, bom Sept. 8; «. Baleaim Major 153382, d. Slau^ter Jilt (VbL 64, p. 744) by Moon* 
light 12608C 

715 B. R.—Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Mislton, for Swinton Duke Bamsden. 
H. C.— 780, 721, 725. 

Glass 110.— Shorthorn Corn, in-mUk, bom in or before 1919. 

736 L (£15.)— J.M. Strickland, Bainesse,Catterick, for Brsndsby’sPzSncess XSth 8098, roan, 
bom Feb. 4, 1919, calved Oct. 17, 1922 ; a. Ardlothen Lavender Kni^t 140480, d. 
Brandsby’s Princess by Bapton Judge 82768. 

735 H. (£10.)— Gaftain j. MacGxlltvray, CalrosEde, Rigg, PMblre, for Ziody Laura 6& (Vol. 
65, p. 927), dark roan, bom Rov. 6,1918, calved April 23, 1923, bred by Lord Lovat, 
Beaufort Castle, Beauly; s. Marlbozongh 182206, d. Lady Laura 3rd by Boyal Prince 
Goldie 118184. ’ ' ’ 

737 IIL CSS.)—J. E. Tams, Hiugnve Sail, Skelton, f raiith, 1m miOda (VO. 66, it. 1158), 
white, bom ^pt. 27,1918, calved April 16,1923; a. Master K^ 137806, d. Menie Maid 
by Baron Fitz Bosebnd 94181. 

731 B. R.— Captain a. M. Talbot Fletcher, Saltoun HaU, PencaitZand, East Lothian, for 
B^na m, 

H. C.—729, 734. _ 

* Special Prizes of £15 First Prize, and £10 Second Prize, gi)en by tbs Shorthorn Society 
for the best groups of three animals bred by Exhibitor In Cmsses 104*-114. 

* Prizes fd^en by the Shorthorn Society. 

» Two S]^al District Prizes given (X.) £10 by the Shorthorn Society, tor the best Bull, 
(ZI.) £5 by the Rorthumberland Agricoltural Sodety, for the second best Bull In Classes 107, 
108 and 109, the property of Hchibitors residing in Rorthumberland. A Silver Medal is given 
by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the animal winning the £10 District Prize. 

* Two Spedal District Prizes given (I.) £10 by the Shorthorn Society, for the best BnH, 
(IZ.)*£5 by the Durham'Agricoltaral Sodety, for the second bestBuU in Classes 107,108 and 109, 
the propc^ of Ezfalbttocs residing in Co. Durham. A Sliver Medal is given by the Shorthorn 
Sodety to the Breeder of the onimai winning the £10 District Prize. 
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Glass 111 .—Shorthorn Beifers, in-7nilJ:, born in 1920. 

745 I, (£15.)— OiiYiai W. POBBITT, Hotchloy Pann, Bast Leake, Iioughbotough, fox 
Botchley Countess 17095, roan, bom Sept. 19, calved Dec. 1, 1922; «. Sanquhar Grand 
Conrtier 139193, d. Gipsy Countess 8rd Pningadr Comet 109627. 

739 XL (£10.)—^Mbs. Cass, St. Helens, Eibston, Wetherby, for Swinton Beauty 10247, roan, 
bom July 25, calved March 17, 1923, bred by Major Clive Behrens, Svrinton Grange, 
Malton; 8. Engineer 120145, d. Beauty 11th by Collingwood 130284. 

740 IIL (£5.)—WXLiiAK GiSBE, Ablington, Falrford, Glos, for iUdsworih Ban^de 18082, roan, 
bom July 81, calved Feb. 5,1923; 8. Augusia Diamond 3rd 123964, d. Ein^ot ly Village 
Diamond 1009S1. 

741 B. K.—JOHN Hhaton, Low Startforth Hall, Barnard Castle, for Haemoor Jealousy 7tb. 


Class l^S^J^'horQiorn Heifers, bom in 1921. 

755 L (£15, & B, H. for Champion.^)—G eoroh Habbxsok, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for 
Gaiafind IDssie 20d 24884, white, horn Jan. 26; r. G^nford Premier 155931, d, IVhitdiall 
Miarift 1 ^ Donne 130661. 

751 XL (£10«)—EzcoiBn CORNELIUS, Lutwyche Hal!, Much WenloidL, Salop, for Bvdyn 
32008, l^t roan, bom Jan. 21, bred by J. Deane Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford; e. 
Bapton Ooldea Croiwn 147020, d. Ermine by Hoar Frost 112077. 

758 XXL (£5).—J. A. K» Fasgoner, Calmsden Manor, Cirencester, for Sarcasm lOSih 23690, 
roan, bora Jan. 2; s. Cluny Clipper Star 154871, d. Sarcasm 79th by GoUynie Hnight 
Goldie 135823. 

754 XF, (£3.)—L. V. Garland, Greenbank, The Towans,Hayle, Cornwall, for Towan Qoeen 
24164, roan, bom Kov. 24; 8. Butterfly Leader 154520, d. Beauty Sleep by Golden Cloud 
2nd 108751. * 

746 B. B.—H.M. THB Hino, The Eoyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Bose 2nd. 

H. C.—764, 767, 769. C.—768. 


Class 112.— Shorthorn Beifers, bom on or befyoeen January 1, 1922, and 
March 31, 1922. 

795 L <£L5.)—J. Dsass Wxlus, Bapton Manor, Codford, WGts, for Fzinoess lllarsaiai^ roan, 
hom Jan. 5: 8, BiUlngton Snowstorm 154027, d. Princess Mary (Yol. 60, p. 780) by Musical 
Mac 112032. 

771 XL (£10.)—H.E.H. THE Pbincb 07 Wales, E:.G., Home Farm, Stoke Climsland, Cornwall, 
for cainutend Gbrlstobe&e, roau, bom Jan. 3; a. Christian King 147900, d. Bellona 10th 
(Vol. 58, p. 729) by Gallant Moray 105567. 

789 XXL (£5.)— MESSES. JONBS, Dunmore Park, Larhert, H.B., for l«rbest Princen Boyal, 
white, bom Feb. 5; «, De^ass Victor 155488, d. Princess Eoyal LUy 4973 by Edgeote 
Boyal Chief 142225, 

778 IV. (£3.)—Cattazn a. M. Talboz Pletchsr, Soltoun Hall, Pcncaitland, East Lothian, 
for (Saiw Gem 5fh, roan, bom Feb. 13, bred by G. Bertram Shields, Dolphingstone, 
Tranent; «. Double Event 102S30, d. Claret Gem (Vol. 65, p. 1094} by Esmond's Heir 
136435. 

7S4 B. H.—John Heaton, l,ow Startforth Hall, Barnard Castle, for Balthayock Augusta 
38nd. 

H. C.—772, 786. 0.—774, 780, 785. 

(Bass 114.— Shorthorn Beifcr^ bom on or between April 1, 1922, and 
December 31, 1922. 

807 L (£15, Gbootpioii,' & B. B. for Champion.*)~ARTHi7K Green, Denton, Ben Ehydding, 
Leeds, for Denton BetW* I'oan, bom April 12; «. Collynle Lavender King 141709, d. 
Airedale Qom (Vol. 62, p. 818} by Eambler 122293. 

79? XL (£10.)—H.M. TEE Kino, The Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Bose Sid, red and 
little white, bom April 2; a. Edgeote Flatterer 125374, d. Windsor Bose 12 by Bubicon 
145191 .1 

806 XXL (£5.)—L. T. GARLAND, Greenbank, The Towans, Hayle, Cornwall, for Towan Fairy 
Queen, white, bom April 29; «. Climsland Cavalier 162225, d. Hayle Evening Star 14333 
by Flight of mu 142416. 

798 XV. (£3.)—H.B.H. THE PRINCE 07 Wales, K.G., Home Farm, Stoke Climsland, Cornwall 
for dimslanfl Panline 8td, roan, horn April 5; 8. (BimsUnd Grenadier 154818, d. 

^ Climsland Pauline 2nd (Vol, 64, p. 070) by Butterfly Knight 130029. 

814 B. B.—John J. Mocbrat, Xaemoor, Bumbling Bridge, B.B., for Baemoor Bofhes Queen, 
c H. ^—803, GL—805, 


> Champion Pzfae of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Cow or Hdfer in Classes 
110-X14. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion 
Cow or Hdfer. 

> The ** Brothers Colling*' Memorial Perpetual Challenge (Mp, value 100 Guineas, given 
through the Durham Agricultural Committee for the best Shorthorn in CIssses 104-114. 




Awards of Live Slock Prizes at Neuxastle-on-Tfpie, 1923. Ixsvii 


Dairy Shortborzis. 

Class 115 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, l>orn in or before 1920. 

822 L (£16, & Champion.*)— The Eael op BESSBonorsH, Bessborough, PUtown, Co. Kil¬ 
kenny, for Bessborongh Polonins 140959, roan, born Xov. 10. 1917; $. Bessborongh 
Nestor 135121, d, Bessborough Blonde 13th by Koir Goldfinder 99249. 

827 n. (£10.)— L. Mabtz:t, Ashe Warren House, Overton, ]^uts, for Kdmscott Conjiiror 
28iih 156774, roan, bom July 7,1910, bred by K. W. Hobbs oc Sons, Kelmscott, Lech- 
lade: e. Kelmscott Acrobat 4th 126217, d, Sybil ISth by Boyal Proctor 110029. 

830 m. (£5.)—-the Duke op Westioxstee, G.C.V.O., D.S.O.. Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Baron’s Pride 153S24, roan, bom Nov. 24,1919; a. Bockley Baronet 144978, d. Hockley 
Barrington by Oxford Count 108592. 

823 B. N.—T. E. CiAEEE, Challan Hall, Silverdale, Lanes, for Leek Bosemary’s Heir. 

830,910,932 (Cup.*)— THE Duke op Weskukster, U.C.V.O., D.S.O., for Baion’a Pride, Idly 
Charier and and Bed Bose 7th. 

H. a—824, 825. 


Class 116.-—Datrjf Shorikom Bulls, bom in 1921. 

835 L (£15.}—Hajob H. W. CoopEB, H.C., Hush Court, Wallingford, for Cblescomhe Dolphin 
2nd 170434, roan, bom June 12, bred by W. 6. Millar, Bampton, Oxon; s. Know^y 
Dolphin 137428, d. Laureatina of Hutton Sth by Pearl Emperor 116909. 

838 XL (£10.)—Captadt VBB Hon. E. A. Pzx^Q?, MJ»., Pox Bill, West Haddon, Hugby, 
for Fbxhm Carpi 171702, roan, bom Sept. 22; «. Jdbn Wild Eyes 149616, d. Cliifozd 
Lady Carl by Kni^t 131802. 

837 lEL (£5.)—E. Ezra, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex, for Lock Dairyman 173525, white, 
hom May 12 ; *. Proud Victor 151279. d. La<w Welcome by Dairyman 1805X2. 

842 B. H.— ^Eustace Abel Szoth, Longuills, Lincoln, for LonghlXb Mmriftbtti- 
H. C.—832. 839, 840, 844. a—834, 845. 


Class 117 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between January 1, 1922, and 
MarchZl, 1922.» 

856 L (£15, & B. K. for Champion.*)—Sm Gilbert A. H. Wills, Bt., Bataford Park, More- 
ton-in-Maibh, for Batsfozd Bemns, roan, bom March 21; e. Tbomby Lord Foggathozpe 
167521, d. Cotswold Ursula 6554 by Boznulus 138952. 

853 XL (£10.)—J. M. SssiGELANB, Bainesse, Catlerick, for Bainesse Lord Btoadhooks, dark 
roan, bom Feb. 8; e. Carries King 161988, d. Brandsby’s Lady Btoadhooks 6th (Vol. 65, 
p. 1X30) by Welcome Guest 140083, 

855 HL (£5.)— The Duke op Westminster, G.C.Y.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Stilling Fiinoe, red, bom Jan. 19; e. Cherry Ben 147860, d. Nelly Princess (VoL 59, 
p. 660) by Stirling Prince 1102e0. 

854 B. N,—M. Stbicelaed, for Bainesse Lord Broadhodks 2nd, 


Glass 118 .—Dairy Shorihorn BuUa, bom on or between AprU I, 1922, and 

June 30,1922.^ 

870 L (£15.)— Alfred Palmer, Wokcfleld Park, Mortimer, Berks, for Eehnsoott Conliiiar 
60th, red and little white, bom May 25, bred by B. W. Hobbs A Sons, Kelmscott 
Lechlade; «. Kelmscott Acrobat 4th 126217, d. Hawth<Km 9th (Vol. 50, p. 754) by Boyal 
Hampton 96908. 

869 XL (£10.)—J. PiEBPONT MOEOAN, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Herts, for Aldenham Ifotoihless 
Joe, red and little white, bom May 31; «. Cantab Jocelyn’s Armistice 147744, d. Newlanda 
Dainty 6th (Vol. 65, p. 1009) by Mayflower Boy 116518. 

873 HL (£5.)— Eustace Abel Smith, Longhills, Lincoln, for Longbills Lord Charlie^ red and 
little white, bom June 13; a. Babraham Lord Price 140574, d^lmi^aXOs Carrie (Vol. 65, 
p. 1104) by Oxford Bridegroom 121914. 

879 B. H.— Captain Arnold S. Wills, Thomby Hall, Northampton, for Xhomhy Boyal 
Cran. 

879, 913, 934 (B. N. for Cop.*)— Captain Arnold S. Wz&i^, for Tbomby Boyal Gran, Thomby 
Foggathorpe 2nd and Th^hy Foggathorpe 7th. 


* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorttiom Assoolafeion, for the best Bull in 

O lnaafli^ IIS-IXO. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value 100 Guineas, given throusdi the Dairy Shorthorn Association, 
for the best group of one Bull and two Cows or Helfois In Classes 115-123. Two at least 
of the animals mnst have been bred by the Exhibitor. 

* Prizes given by the Dairy Shorthorn Assoclatioa. 



Isxviii Awards of Live Stock Frizes at Netvcastle-on-Tyne, 1923. 

Class lie .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between July I, 1922, and 
DeceTnber 31,1922. 

892 L (£15.)— SosaRT N. TORY, Aadetson, Blandford, for Andeison ConjniOE 9th, dark roan, 
bom Oct. 4; a. Kelmacott Coniuror 3rd 137269, d. Bianca Blanche llth (Vol. 64, p. 1375) 
by Billing Bajah 124320. 

887 BL (S10.)~‘i'RBi> T. FiSEER, Pinkneys Court, Maidenhead, for Pinkneys Darlington Major, 
red roan, horn July 30; s, Tockenham Keystone 2nd 152605, d. Yelderaley Darlington 
6th (Vol. 64, p. 1404) by Darlington Minor 119087. 

891 in. (£5.)—Eustacb Abel Sicth, Longhilla, Lincoln, for Longhills Minstr^ roan, bom 
Sept. 17;' a. Babraliam Lord Price 140574, d. Longhills Melody (Vol. 65, p. 1105} by 
Kelmscott Acrobat 9th 131660. 

882 B. K.— John Britten, Bozeat Manor, 'WeUingborongh, for Champion Dhke. 

H. a-S85, 888. 


Glass 120. —DaAry Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1916.^ 

910 I. {OS, Ss IMain]doiL*)-->TRE Dohb or Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Baton Hall, 
Chester, for Idly Ghaiter Sod <Vol. 63, p. 1228), light roan, bom March 28,1916, calved 
June 3,1923, bred hy P. Bird, Tern Bank, Xeston, Cheshire; s, Thomeycroft Blchaid 
128497, d. Idly Charter by BxsykL Charter 89910. 

912 n. (£19.)—TsB Duke or Wesxuinstee, G.C.V.O., D.8.O., for Bosy (Vol. 62, p. 685). 
loan, bom June 17,1915, calved June 9, 1923, bred by N* Burton, Chesterton Green, 
Haioniy, Leamington; t. Dick Barrington 119886, d. Bosamond's Portune by Bock of 
PortiULe 100330. 

913 DL (£5.)—CiPTiXN ARNOLD S. Wlixs, tPhomby Hall, Northampton, for Tbanxbs Bogga^ 
thoipe 2nd (VoL 61, p. 1114), white, bom S^t. 11, 1914, calved June 2, 1923; a. 
Dreadnought102049, d. Dolphinlee Foggathorpe 3rd by Lancaster Victor 99312. 

899 B. B.—CaPTAZN SHE Hon. B. A. FzzzBoy, MJ8., Fox Hiil, West Haddon, Bngby, jEor 
Oadeton QnAtm 9th. 

910,932, 933 (Cap.*}—THB DUKE OR WestxinbtSB, G.C,V.O., D.S.O., for LQy Charter 2nd, 
Bed Bose 7th and White Hieatlisr. 

9X2, 951, 97? (B. V. £qe Gap.*}—T bdb Dees or Westminbter, G.G.V.O., D,8.0., for Bosy, 
Baton Seraphfne and Qnaen of t3» Wesb 
B. a—898, 909, 914. C.—904. 


Glass X21 .—Dairy Shorthorn Corn, in-mUh, bom in 1917 or 1918.^ 

934.L (flS^ & B. H. for Champion.*}— CAptiin Arnold 8. WiLifi, Thomby Hall, North- 
amptooB, for ISwcnliy Fogganunpe 7ijh (Vol. 64, p. 1391), white, bom Jane 3,1917, calved 
Jana 5,1923; a. Dnisns 115142, d. Thomby Foggathoipe 2nd by Dreadnought 102049. 
933 JL (£10.)—Tbs Dees or Wesxhznsteb, G.C.^., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
White Heatheaf 27054, whiter bom Jan. 7,1917, calved Jane 9,1933, bred by T. Gowli^, 
Hmmittgbam Hall, Leamington Spa; $, Winning Gift 184390, d. Bellaport Dewdrop 746 
by Notlaw Leo 116801. 

932 HE. (£5,)— The Dess or Westunsteb, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., for Bed Bose 7fh (Vol. 65, p. 
1186), bom Feb. 28,1918, calved Jane 2% 1923; s. Leek Conjaror 121142, d. Bed 
Bose 6th by Wdlbom 107459. 

920 B. H.—G. P. Golden, Baglesdeld, Leire, Bughy, for Lady Ivanhoe. 

H. C.—917, 924, 926. 


Glass 122 .—Dairy Shorthorn Corn, in-mith, bom in 1919. 

942 L (£15.)— LT.-C0L, B. Mosttn-Owen, D.S.O., Woodhonse, Oswestry, for Bosetie Pidm 
4t& 8217, red and little white, bom Feb. 17, calved May 25,1923, bied by W. Taylor, Syke 
Side, Sonlby; a. Boyal Stockman, 145183, d. Bosette Prim hy Maimion Bobln 112446. 

951 XL (£10.)— The Dehe or WssxbonstER, Q.C.V.O., D.S.O., Baton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Setaphine 8989, red, bom Jan. 3, calved June 13,1923; r. Dairy Benedict 136045, 
d. Longton Seraphine 2nd hy Longton Count 106008. 

946 XH. (£5.)— Cr&wrord B. L. Persins, Hepscott Manor, Morpeth, for AvMnd Gyrene 
2710, roan, bom Feb. 5, calved June 6,1923, bred by E. C. Fairweather, Avisford Park, 
Arundel; e. Apley Becord Bosador 134033, d. Idllcote C^'Tene 2nd hy Idiicote 102573. 

943 B. N.— BCerbert H. Owzram, Kewland Hall, Lancaster, for Newland Poppy 38th. 


» Prizes given by the Shorthorn Sodety. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Cow or Heifer in 
Glasses 120-123. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the 
Champion Dairy Shorthorn Cow. 

* Silver Challenge Cap, value Fifty Guineas, given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
for the beat gtonp of fhiee Oowa or Hbffeta in Classes 120-123. 




Awards of Live Stock Prizes at Newcas&e-on-Tyne^ 1923. 

Glass 128.— Dairy Shorthorn Seifert, in-mtlk, born in 1920. 

980 X. (£15.H-MiJ0B S. P. Tates, Brou^ton Grange, Banbury, for Soibrook Foggaibotpe 
20122, red and little white, born May 15, calved April 28,1920; a. Predate Barrington 
144502, d. Loobagh Foggathorpe 5th by Loobagh Bnke 126555. 

968 XL (£10.)—^Herbert H. Oweraji, Tewland Hall, Lancaster, for HewlandBose SOth 16689, 
white, bom June 22, calved June 11, 1928; a, Cockerham Buttons 14b018, d. ^ewland 
Bose 16th by Mayfiower Boy 116518. 

954 XXL (£5.)-^ohn Bbztten, Bozeat Manor, Welllngborou^, for CSuunpion Pnchm 10633, 
white, bom July 15, calved June 18, 1923; a. Looba^ Beau 3rd 143605, d. Duchess 
of (hiinberland 15th (Vol, 54, p. 769) by Boyal Emperor Oxford 13th 82155. 

977 B. N.— The Duke oy Wbstmisstbb, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for Queen 
of the West. 


Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. 

Class 124.— 2^(m~Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Cows^ in^milk, born in or before 1917, 

983 X. (£15.)— Belgian Breedxvo Stock Fares, Ltd., Thorpe Satchville, Melton Mowbray, 
for Thompson, roan, bom April 10, 1917, calved June 21, 1923, bred by J. Amison, 
Tower Head, Skelton, Penrith. 

982 H. (£10.)--Charle3 J. Beecsever, Green Farm, Barton in-the-Cley, AmpthUl, for 
Faldo Queen, roan, bom Aug. 29, 1917, caheJ June 17, 102:). 

931 XXL (£5.)—Jaees Battdn & Son, Hoe Fields, ThurListon, Hinckley, for Stella, roan, 
age and breeder unknown, calved June 8, 1923. 

Class 125.— Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Goies or Heifers, in^milk, bom in or 

after 191S.i 

984 X. (£15.)—J. PrcRPONT MoRGiN, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Herts, for Empress 8fh D.SJl. 
1614, roan, bom .March 10,1919, calved May 10,19*2), bred by J. Almond, Buckley Hill 
Form, Seftou, Liverpool; a. Hawkrigg Prince 136992, d. Empre&s (D.S.A. 149). 


Iiincolnshire Red Shorthorns. 

Class 128 .—Lincolnahire Red Shorthorn BuUs, born in or before 1920. 

938 L (£15. £: B. H. for Cham^on.*)—W. A. Harrison, The North Lodge, Grantham, for 
Hawkstownian Premier 14605, hnm Jan. 3, 1918, bred by E. P. Turton, Horkstow, 
Hull; 4. Welboume Victorious 12145, d, Horkstownion Malden by Marshman 7th 9193. 
987 XL (£10.)- Major H. Cooper, Flawborough, Orston, Notts, lor Soignee Faebiou 14879, 
bom Dec. 22, 1913, bred by A. Lewis, Westacre, Norfolk; a, Elkington Hercules 3rd 
13432, d. Soignee No. 30. 

985 HL (£5.)— Bobert CHATTERTON, Welboum Hall, Lincoln, for Fairman 13443, bom 
June 26, 1916, bred by J. C. Mountain, Welboum; ». Calceuy Freemason 8869, d. Wel- 
bonme Lady Tumill by Welboume Mars 8008. 

903 B. N.— Lt. Col. Sir A. G. Weigall, E:.CJ1.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for Sinniiigtaxt 
Buby Sng OSzd. 

H. 0.—986. 0.—990. 


Class 127 .—Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1921. 

999 L <£15, & Champion.^)— Butler Suite, The Fields, Ctopwell Butler, Nottingham, for 
Harlaxtou Balaaeec 14605, horn April 4, bred by W. A. Harrison, North Lodge, Har- 
laxton, Grantham; a. Horkstownian Premier 14605, d. Harlaxton Deeping Pride by 
Deeping Curly Coat 2nd 10629. 

1000 H. (£10.)—LT.-COL, Sir A. G. WEIGALL, B.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for Kir- 
sdsgtou Normaaby 17717, horn April 6, bred, by George Marris, Einnington, Brocklesby; 
>. Hallin^on Ascent 15487, d. Normanby Salome 2nd by Seampton Majestic 8513. 

996 HL (£5.)—A. Preston Jones, Mickleover House, Derby, for DGskleoveE Tothill Boyal 
2nd, bom May 10, bred by G. B. Needham, Moat House, Bilsby, Lincoln; a, Pendley 
Becord 13746, d. Tothill Beesby (Voh 26, p. 388) by Beesby Nom>uch 2nd 15171. 

997 B. N.—A. Preston Jones, for MIckLeover TothiU ThoreBby 3td. 

H. 0.-994. 


' Prizes given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 

■ Clhampmn Silver Cup %alue £10 given by the Ljnaolntiiiie Bed Shorthorn AssodatlQU for 
the best Bull in Olassps i;^6-l^. 




p. 344) dp Bisby Showman Snd 11874. 

1003 HL (£5.)-^EOBaB COLB3CAN, Wood Walton, Peterboron^, for Wood Walton Bom- 
haflier 2nd 18218, bom Jan. 8; c. Horlmtownian Onyx 13565, d. Wood Walton Dorothy 
dp Kelsey Hermit 10819. 

Class 120 .—Lincdliiahire Bed Shorthorn Gowe or Heifers, in-mUk, horn in or 

before 1920. 

1008 L (£15. St Champion.*)— Major H. €!oopm, Plawboiongh, Orsten, Notts, for Flaw- 
bof^h Pexfoetlon (Vol. 26, p. 327), bom July 14,1919, calved April 11,1923 ; a. Flaw- 
borough Chieftain 12518, d. Flawboroni^ Sunspot by Bising Star 7839. 

1007 n. <S10.}—MAJO& H. Coo?m, for Hawboroo^ Nancy (Vol. 26, p. 326), bom July 11, 
191^ calved April 19,1923; «. Flawboroug^ Chieftain 12518, d. Plawborough Fiicdess 
dp High Tointon Coronation 8332. 

1017 uL (S5.1 -—Lt.-CoZi. Sxb a. G. WBiffiJiXi, K.CJd.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for Betfoid 
Nancy &ul (Vol. 25, p. 303), bom May U, 1918, calved March 20,1923, b% by 
Barber, Grove Grange, BetfOrd: a. Otby Comet 9th 11813, d. Betford Nancy 2nd by 
Marshman 2nd 7765; 

1012 B. N.—A. PRBSVOir JONES, MBMeover House, Derby, for Tealby No. 359. 

H. a— 1016 . a—1014. 

Class tSO,’~^Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom in or 
before 1920, showing the best mUhing properties,^ 

1029 L (£1S. & B. N. for Champion.*}-<~ZiT.-Con. Sm A. 6. WEiOAKn, B:.C.B£.G., Petwood, 
Woodall Spa, lor Pehrood Ella (Vol. 24, p. 448^, bom April 13, 1917, calved May 6, 
1923; r. Petwood Dragoon 11834, d. Scamblesby Ella by Dun>»by Bed 6th 7542. 

1024 XL (£10.>-*4'OErN Evens Sb Son, Bnrton, Lincoln, for Bmrion IBmnt (Vol. 26, p. 331), 
bom in Oct., 1917, calved June 3,1923, bred by C. J. C. Hill, Elmam; t. Ot% Alford 
16th 16745, d. Diligent by Bonby Tourist 12th 9646. 

1021 UL (£5.)—J. O. BusohnaiiL, The Manor House, Aston Flomville, Hinckley, for Flam- 
ville Daiiymaid 187ih (Vol, 26, p. 315), bom Feb. 28, 1917, calved June 20, 1923; «. 
Worlaby No. 68 10402, d. by Norton Buby 6232. 

1022 B. N.*^. 0. BusoENAUb, for FlamviHe Datrymaid IdOfih. 

BL a—1020,1032. a—1025. 

Class ISL-’-’Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1921. 

1034 L (£15.)— ^MAjox H. Cooper, Flawborough, Oistcsi, Notts, for BSawboroogh Curly 
(Vol. 28, p. 344), bom Jnly 14; #. Tealby No. 167 14953, d. Stowe Curly Coat 3zd by 
Burton Comet 2nd 6662. 

1039 H. (£10.)--Lr.-COL. SXE A. 0. Wezoasu, E.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for Pet- 
wood Tulip 6fh O'ol. 28, p. 570), bom Oct. 9; e. Kirmlngton Buby King 63id 1559S, d, 
Petwood Tnlip 1st dp Scampton Marquis 8514. 

1038 HI. (fi5.)—A. Preston Jones, Mickleover House, Derby, for Mickleover Primula, 
bom Aug. 8; #. Beacon Hill Calm 15155, d. Flawborough Pansy (Vol. 27, p. 567} by 
Flawborough Marvel 9369. 

1036 B. N.—Missis E. M. Ss S. M. Gbaniiiah, The Bookery, West Keal, Spilbby, for Keal 
Gheny 33rd. 

H. a—1035, 


Class 132 .—Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers, born in 1922.^ 

1042 L (£15.)—W. A. Harrison, The North Lodge, Grantham, for Harlazton Charm, bom 
March 16 ; «. Cockerington Anderby 16282, d. Harlaxton, Scampton Pink (Vol. 22, 
p. 376) by Scampton Judge 6327. 

1040 XL (£10.)—H.M. THE KiNO, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Wolferion Beauty, bom Jau. 30 : 
t. Scampton Quality 11912, d. Thnrlaston Beauty (Vol. 26, p. 272) by Pendley Besolt 
13748. • 

1046 XXL (£5,)—LT.-COR. SzB A. G. WEiGALii, K.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for 
ihmpe Clara 6ih, bom March 28, bred by CoL H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., D.S.O., Sea 
Gxainthorpe, Louth; a. Cockerington Favourite 16285, d. Gramthorpe Clara 2nd (Vol. 
24, p. 346) by Scampton Marquis 8514. 

1045 SL N.— Oliver W. Porritt, Helmshore, Manchester, for Musbury Betty. 

H. a—1043. 


^ PiiseB given by the liucolnsbire Bed Shorthorn Association. 

* Ghamj^on Silver Cnp value £10 given by the lincolnshiie Bed Sboithom Asaodation for 
the best Cow or Heifer !n daeses 129-132. 
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Herefords. 

CHass 108. —Hereford SuUs, born in or before 1920. 

1052 L (£15, Champion,' & Champion.')—-E. Ciuxo Tan^ter, Eyton on-Sevem, Cross Houses, 
Salop, for Idon 32709, bom Jan. 5, bred by G, H. Bray, Bormington Court, Hereford: 
s. Broadheath Haxim 28953, d. Leinthall Beanty 2nd Su Harcellus 22353. 

1050 H. (510.)—KBiraBTH W. MILNTJS, The Eield, Hereford, for Larder 37146, bom Jan. 7, 
1919; s. Hermit 32G02, d, Xeckcliain iw Sir James 264S0. 

1048 m, (£5 .)—^Henrt E. EviiiS, Court of Noke, Pembridge, for Chades 2nd 36303, bom 
Jan. 26,1919, bred by Major E. L. Heygate, The Wells, Bromyard; e. Pretender 31846, 
d. Seabird 6 y Mariner 28468. 

1047 E V.—W. G. BucaANAE, Manor House Farm, Abergavenny, for Ank^rfinft Coeoannt. 
H, C.—1051. 


Class 134.— Hereford Bulls, born in 1921. 

1057 I. (£15, E N. lot Champion,' ft E N. lor Champion.')—C hart»S3 H. Mosaic, Weston 
Court, Pembridge, for Weston Gamester 41704, born Jan. 12; s. Crossways Gamester 
Sam 3S020, d. Pearl Hardwick Eegent 31573. 

1060 TL (£10.)—W. SaoTH, The Leen, Pembridge, for Free Town Waniair 40071, bom Feb. 20, 
bred by P. E. Bradstock, Free Town, Hereford; «. Aldersend Hapier 35S44, d. Golden 
Treasure by Laureate 11th 33862. 

1053 m. (£5.)— David P. Barjteit, Danygtaig, Hewton, Porthcawl, for Apsam 40433, 
bom April 24 ; *. Weltoiston Sam 38309, d. Sheisley Lucy by Eaton So\ereigu 26832. 

1058 B. N.—T. MOEOAN Eichabds, Birches, Tenbuiy Wells, for Birch Eesdute. 

EC.—1056. C.—1054. 

Class 185. —Hereford Bulls, bom in January or Fdiruary, 1922.^ 

^ 1070 L (£15.)—Sydney Pyieae, Pigeon House, Eoss-on-Wye, Herefordshire, for Windsor 
Star, bom Jan. 13, bred by His Majesty the Hing, Windsor; a. Lnlsley Statesman 37327, 
d. ampllcity (Vol. 62, p. 189) by Conway 82398. 

1067 E (£l0.)'-^AyTAiK E. T. Hincees, Manse! Court, Hereford, for Farmington Monk 
42293, born Feb. 12, bred by Lt.-Col. C, D. Barrow, Farmington IDodge, Korthleach, 
Glos; 8. Farmington Hoble 31)153, d. Maria by Monktonian 28500. 

1063 m. (£5 .)—Captain E. T. Hinckes, for Uanseil Bosebiid 42577, bom Jan. 6; s. Alder- 
seod Clemak 35833, d. Manael Eose by Starll^t ^764. 

1002 E. N.—^Henby J. Deni, Perton Court, Stoke Edith, Herefoid, for Ferion Eteet. 

E C.—1063, 

Class 136 .—Hereford Bulls, born in 1922 on or after March l.> 

1073 L (£15.)—W. H. Wass, Gattertop, Leominster, for Gaiteriop Piinee> bom March 11 ; 
8. Salacious 39989, d. Tilda (Vol. 48, p. 936) by Sunclad 28762. 

1074 E (£10.)— H. WESTON ft Sons, The Bounds, Much Marcle, Herefordshire, for Bounds 
Model, bom March 2 ; s. Conquest 32393, d. Dorothy (Vol. 50, p. 990) by Bounds Briton 


Class 137 .—Hereford Com or Heifers, in-mUh, born in or before 1920. 

1080 L (£15, ft B, N. for Champion.*)—E. Cbaig Tannee, Eyton-on-Severn, Cross Houses, 
Salop, for Duchess 2nd (Vol. 49, p. 837), born Feb. 3, 1017, calved Oct. 14, 1922; «. 
Shradeu Frederick 33X13, d. Duchess by Curfew 27476. 

1077 E (£10.)—The Ease oe Coventey, Croome CSourt, Worcester, for Garnet (Vol. 50, 
p. 433), bom Fob. 13,1916, calved March 30,1923: «. DoUymount 27500, d. Garland by 
Iviugion Bright 28380. 

1076 HL (£ 5 .)— The Eael of Coventby, for Gardenia (Viol. 59, p. 426), bom Jan. 17,1917, 
calved March 20,1923; «. Dollar 30497, d. Garter^ Maxwell 24155. 

1075 E N.— David P. Babnett, Daoyg]»ig, Hewton, Porthcawl, for Loey. 

E C.—1078. 

Class 3.33 .—Hereford Heifers, bom in 1921. 

1081 L (£15. ft Champion.*)—EM. she Hxno, The Eoyal Farms, Windsor, for Ciairvoyattt 
Jewel (Vol. 52, p. 188), bom Feb, 11 ; «. Paymaster 32892, d. Clairvoyant by Eougemont 
20296. 

1083 E (£10.)— David P. Babnett, Danygraig, ^Tewton, Porthcawl, for Snowdrop (Vol. 52, 
p. 199), bom Jan. 22; a. Walteiston Sam 38309, d. Dolesome by Sir Sam 33131. 

1082 ZE (£5.)—H.M. tee Hino, for Simplicliy 2nd (Vol. 52, p. 189), bom Jan. 1; a. Twyfoid 
Trium^ 85704, d. Simplicity by Conway 32398. 


' Chamtdon Prise of £10 10a. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society, for the best Bnll 
in Classes 133-136. 

'Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy, value 100 Guineas, given throu^ the Herefoid 
Herd Book Society, for the best Bull in Classes 133-186. 

* Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Boeleiy. 

« Gbampfon Prize of £10 lOt. given by the Hereford Hi«d Book Sodefcy for the best Cow 
or H^er in dasses 137-189- 
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Class 189 .—Hereford Heifers, born in 1922. 

1093 t, (£15.)—SlBWiHS Bobisson, The Ovals, Kington, Herefordshire, for Water Uly, 
bom Jan. 21; e. Discovery 39015, d. Lilian 23rd (Vol. 50, p. 880} One Boyal 32871. 

1086 n. (£10.)—OEoaaE H. DETniuosTO, Pltsford Hall, Northampton, for Songstress of 
Fitsford bom Feb. 20 ; s. Sir Sam 33131, d. Songstress (Vol. 51, p. 350) by Eaton 
Boyallst 31446* 

1095 m. (£5 H. Wesson & Sons, The Bounds, Much Marcle, Herefordshire, for Merry 
Mfti^ Std, bom Jan. 12; a. Bounds Justice 36106, d. Merry Maid (Vol. 50, p. 994) by 
Bounds Democrat 30333. 

1085 B. R.— Geoboe H. Dexthhoni), for Cherry of Fitsford 2nd. 

H. a—1087, 1092. a—1088, 1089, 1091. 


Devons. 

Class 140. —Devon Bulls, born in or before 1921. 

1098 L C£15» & Champion.')—A. M. Whiiahs, Werrington Park, Launceston, for Boadwaier 
Ghddflnder 10738, bom Nov. 28,1918, bred by A. J. Hill, Eoadwater, Wo^ord, Taunton; 
a. Lovely’s Duke 6th 8965, d. Goldencup 79th 28411 by Lovely’s Duke 5tk 8573. 

1096 IL (£10.)—HAE&y O. Daintbeb, Bedlands, Lolworth, Cambridge, for Ldworth 
Moontaineer 11104, bom Jan. 30,1020; a. Lolworth Boyal 10172, d. Hill Berry 27442 
by St. Audcies Wellington 7856. 

1097 Xn. <£5 .)—Cbab£ES HOBBiBtHi^fleld Hall, St. Albans and Bleep’s Lydeard, Somerset, 
for ffl ghfleM Victor 8rd 11530, bom Jan, 1,1921; a. Pixford Giant 10258, d. Hi^eld 
Countess 3rd 26058 by Pound Lord Brassy 5th 5622. 

Class 141. —Devon Bulls, born in 1922. 

1101 L (£15, & B. N. for Champion.')—C eables Mobbis, Highdeld Hall, St. Albans and * 
Bii^op’s Lydeaid, Somerset, for Hi gfaflrift Nobleman, born Jan. 26; a. High&eld Gem 
2nd 0329, d. Northmoor Gipsy 2nd 32455 by Gotten Prince 2nd 8070. 

1100 n. (£10 .)—EIiAND Cbatwo&thy, Cutsey Trull, Taunton, for Cntsey Larkspnr, bom 
March 28; a. Pound Paragon 10285, d. Goldfinder’s Lovdy 5tli 27695 by Stockleigh 
Goldflnder 7268. 

1099 HL (£5.)—Boberi* Bbufobd, MJ?,, Netrols, Taunton, for ISemib Advance, bom 
March 7; «. Highfiidd Advance 9318, d« Nerrols Aprteot 24878 by Stockleigh Top Sawyer 
6540. 

1103 B. N.—A. M. Wzximiis, Werrington Park, Launceston, for Werrington Sat^r. 

H. C.—1102. 

Class 142. — Devon Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in or before 1920. 

1105 L (£15, & Obasi^O]!.')—C bables Mobuzs, Highdeld Hall, St. Albans, and Bishop’s 
Lydeard, for Hi ghiirifl Farthing 8th 293U8, bom Doc. 26, 1916, calved Dec. 29, 1922; 
a. Highfield General 8105, d. Highfleld Farthing 5th 26923 by Capton Bellringer 4011. 

1104 IL (£10.}—CzLiBiiES Mobbis, for Highdeld Comely, 27754, bom Feb. 12, 1914, calved 
June 5,1923; a. Holcombe Beminder 7413, d. Cothelstone Comely 23501 by Bufus 5370. 

Glass 143. —Devon Heiftrs, born hi 1921. 

1103 L (£15.)—^Biand Clatwoetht, Cutsey Trull, Taunton, for Cutsey Betsey 33S1S, bom 
March 12; s. Overton Pavourite 9797, d. Yomu; Betsey 33825 by Holcombe Major 7412. 

1109 n. (£10.)—C’EARLCS 510BBIS, HishUeld Hall, St. Albans, and Bishop’s Lydeard, 
Somer^^t, for Highfield Cherry 34204, bora Peb. 10; a, Crazelowman Beechnut 9620, 
d, Northmoor Cnerry 31554 by Gottem Prince 2nd 8070. 

1107 m. (£5.)—n.M. TEE King, The Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Cress 32496, 
bom Jan. 31; a. 'Windsor Captain 8325, d. Cothelstone Care 25U84 by General BuUor 
4592. 

1110 B. N.—Chabies Mobbis, for Highfield China Cap 13th. 

Class 144. —Devon Heifers, born in 1922. 

1111 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.'}—B obert Bbujoiid, M.P., Nerrols, Taunton, for Nerrols 
Haw&orn 5th, bom Jan. 4 ; a. Highfield Advance 9318, d. NerroL* Hawthorn 28094 by 
Beauty's Tip Top 6974. 

1112 H. (£10.)—Bobert Bbueord, M.P., for Nerrols Hawthorn 6th, bom Jan. 15: e. Higii- 
field Advance 9318, d. Nerrols Hawthorn 3rd 30766 by Highfield Chieftain 8015. 

1115 QL (£5.)—A. M. WimzAxs, Werrington Park, Launceston, for Ethd 6th, bom July 10: 

«. Boadwater Goldfinder 1073S, d. Ethel 4th C. 752 by Conquest 8414. 

1113 B. N.—CHARLES Mobbis, Hi^eld HaU, St. Albans, and Bishop’s Lydeard, for High- 
fidd Blnebdl 2ad« 


'Champion Prize of £1010«. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Society for the best Bull 
in daases 140 and 141. 

'^ampion Prize of £10 lOa. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the best Cow 
or H^er in Classes 142-144. 
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South Devons. 

COass 145. —South Devon Bulla, bom in or before 1921. 

1116 I. (£15.)—CifTAz:^ J.T.COR7TO!r,PeatUlieCastle,St.lfelU<m,for2Saiiiecombe]l[i!kznsa 

7245, born Jan. 29, 1917, bred by J. IL Wroth, Coombe, Holbeton, Plymouth; 8, 

Brownstone Laddie 4774, d. JSltty 11346 Merafleld Paymaster 3491. 

1117 n. (£10.)— Thouas Lyxsxs, Eamsiaud, Yeilmpton, Be^'on, for Bamsland Champion 
S014, bom June 1,1918, bred by Evens & Son, Bamsland; s. Lilian's Champion 6016, 
d. Trivie 3rd 10538 bp Merafleld Marquis 2685. 

1119 HL (£5.)—P. ViGGERS d! Sons, Woodford Farm, Plympton, Devon, for Pxawle Bent- 
payer 9388, bora Jan. 7,1920, bred by L. A. Oldrelve, West Prawle, Saleombo; s. Boirden 
Strawberry Boy 69d8A, d. Dahlia 13596 by Marvel of Pern 4004. 


Class 146.— South Devon Bulls, bom in 1922. 

1122 L (£15.)—James C. P. Haryst, Pamflete, Holbeton, Devon, for Pamflaie SCver Sing, 
bora March 1; «. Coleridge Napoleon 10th 7644, d, Downhorn 3id 18202 by Caiilston 
Bival 5845. 

1121 n. (£10 .)—Gdorgd FuRNSAtrs, Treeby, Yealmpton, Devon, for Treehy Boy, bom 
March 14, bred by J. Bedderliffe & Sons, Southbrook, Bovey Yiacey; a. Felham Ist 
5927, d. Primrose 13093 bp Southbrook Champion 3905. 

1124 ZQ. (£5.)—W. lu Hossing ds SONS, Fentonqollan, Mertber, Probus, for FenidngoSan 
TFseEul, bom May 14; e. Antony Milkman 8261, d. Fentongollan Dora 2nd 19890 bp 
Stretchford Masterpiece 6703. 

1120 B. N.—John Goaher d; Son, Wear, Bishopsteignton, Telgnmouth, for Antony PtinGe 
George. 

H. C.—1123. 


Class 147. —South Devon Cows or Heifers, in-rnUk, bom in or before 1920. 

1127 I. (£15.)— Henry Ghaefb, Harestone, Brizton, Devon, for Worswdl Gladys llfh 
21096, bora July 2,1919, calved Jan. 14,1928; s. Wldland Champion 6874, d. W'Qiswell 
Gladys 4th 13663 bp Merafleld Boyal Star 4102. 

1131 XL (£10.)—Ben Lttscombe, Bowden, Yealmpton, Plymouth, for Bowden Maggie 3zd 
18895, born May 20, 1917, calved April 11, 1023 ; s. Bowden Cherry Hinged 5306, 
d. Ma^e 11033 bp Lelghani Sort 3198. 

1130 m. (£5 .)—Ben Lubcombe, for Bowden Fidget 2Dd 16942, born Oct. 20, 1916, calved 
May 31, 1923 ; «. Coorswell Yellew Boy 4014, d. Fidget 9261 bp Ctullenger 1823. 

1182 B. N,— Lord MHiDMAY op Fibte. Ermington, Devon, for Lilly 9th. 

Class 148. —South Devon Heifers, born in 1921.^ 

1134 I. (£15.)— Lord MIlpmay of Flete, Ermington, Devon, for Flete Countess 2nd 25432, 
born Feb. 21; «. General 7757, d. Countess 2nd 18522 bp Lilians Champion 6016. 

1133 n. (£10.)- Hubert J. Hannaford, Buckland Barton, Newton Abbot, for Bnekland 
Bead 24957, born March 6; s. Baron 7543, d. Buby 20th 9780 by Haccombe Hero 2902. 

Class 149. —South Devon Heifers, horn in 1922. 

1136 1. (£15.)- Lord Modhay of Flete, Enningtra, Devon, for Flete XBian, bora Jan. 6 ; 
s. Tridiele Forester 0500, d. Lilian's Maid 14232 bp Doncaster 3720. 

1135 IL (£10.)— Hubert J. Hannafobd, Buckland Barton, Newton Abbot, for Bncfcland 
Barbara, born Feb. 23; a. Baron 7543, d. Beauty 11311 bp Evezsomuch Quality 3736. 


Sussex. 

Class 150. —Sussex Bulls, born in or before 1921. 

1138 L (£15, Champion,* & Champion.*}— Walter Pbillefs, Hermitage Farm, Watering- 
bury, Heat, for BMebroke Peaceful Mariner 5039, bom Jan. 11, 1919, bred by Capt. 
P. B. EEann, Bolebroke, Hartfleld, Sussex; a. Birling Tom 4472, d. Bolebioke Peaceful 
Maid 16969 bp Buxgate James 3630. 

1137 IL (£10.) —J. Baynbr Betts, GreehhlU, Otham, Middstone, for Dinngewick Courier 
5663, born March 13,1921, bred by the late E. E. Braby, Dningewick Manor, Budgwick, 
Sussex; a. SomerbUl Courier 4656, d. Buxom Beauty 14th 15429 by Old Joe 3048. 

Class ISl.—’Sussex Bulls, bom in 1922. 

1142 L (ffts, W-frw rShimipiA Uj* AH. W. for flhftTnyinw-*) —LORDLRCONXEBILD, PctworthHouse, 
Sussex, for Peiwocih Captain 5782, bom Jan, 20; s. Avlsford Launcelot 4802, d. Lock 
Mlllmaid 6th 18390 by Birling Geoarey 2nd 4252. 


1 Prizes given by the South Devon Herd Book Society. 

*Per^ual Silver Challenge Yrojdiy, value One Hundred Guineas, given through the 
Sussex Herd Book Society for the best BuU In Glosses 150 and 151. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bnllln Classes 
160 and 151. 
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1140 XL (£X0.}—J. Eatner Bctts, GreenhilL Otham, Maidstone, for Oiham Dos Itose 5067, 
bom Jan. %0; $, Periton Alfred 5007, d, Prebble Playful 18463 by Tutsbam Ifero 2nd 
3326. 

1143 XU. (£5.)^aftaik D. C. L. Speed, Enowlton Court, Canterbury, for Enowlion Duke 
5831, bom April 5; s. Imperator 3100, d, Graveney Hacista 18602 by Copton Old Preston 
13450. 

1141 XL N.—Sir John Bspien, Bt., K.B.B., Hardres Court, Tipper Hardres, Canterbury, 
for Hardres Itod Borer. 


Class 159 .—Sussex Cows or Heifers^ tn-milk^ bom in or before 1920. 

1144 L (£15. & Ghamidon.^}— Sir John Bspien, Bt., H.B.E., Hardres Court, Upper Hardres, 
Canterbury, for &ehxust Galatea 4th 17342, bom Peb. 14,1917, calved Jan. 16, 1923, 
bred by W. Pord, Singehurst, Ticehuist, Sussex; a. Linton 2nd 3291, d. Ticehuzst Galatea 
2nd 14799 by A^ey Albert 2544. 

1145 XL (£10.)—B. Bzba, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex, for Dnmgewiok Daisy 16th 19107, 
bom Feb. 26, 1920, cailved Feb. 10, 1923, bred by the late B. E. Braby, Dmngewick 
Manor, Eudgwick; «. Dnmgeerlck A 17tb 4582, d. Drunge%rlok Daisy 14th 16712 by 
Dnmgewick Marksman Srd 3274. 

1140 XXL (£5.)— CiPTiiN D. C. L. SPEED, Hnowlton Court, C^terbnry, for Ponlton Bdle 3td 
19608, bom April 3,1920, calved Jan. 14, 1923, bred by C. H. Quested, Poulton, Ash, 
Canterbury; s. St. Albans 33rd 3658, d. Eipton Belle 11th 13303 by Sandling Headley 
2235. 


Glass 158.—-jSiwseaj Seifers, bom m 1921.* 

1147 L (£16k & XL H. for Champios.*)—S ir John Espebn, Bt., Hardres Court, Upper 

Hardr^ Canterbury, for Holborongh Cherry 1st 20263, bom Fob. 11, bred by Mtgor 
W. L. H. BiOberts, Holborougb Court, Eochester; e. Lock Rufus 3995, d, Lynwlck Rock 
Cherry 5th 16682 by Drungeviek E.C. 3rd 2662. 

1149 XL (£X0.)"£. Ezra, Lock, Partridge Green, Susper^ for Mariands Lady Khdle 20113, 
bom Xov. 15, bred by H. G. LatUla, Marlands, Xtcbingfield, Horsham; a. JaooMte 5116, 
d. KneUe Flirt Lady 17915^ Lynwlck Luck 3809. 

1151 XXL (£5.)— Major J. E. 'warsen, M.O., Handcioss Park, Haywards Heath, for Dale 
Didsy 19902, bom Jan. 23, bred by Lt.-Cbl« A. F. Fletcher, Dale Park, Arundel; a. 
Bidge Enfos 4844, <& Huggetts Daisy 17th 16740 by ShUlinglee Gold 7th 2681. 

1148 B. H.>~Szr JOHN £sp£BN, Bt., fOr Komanhurst Albertma 2nd. 


(Bass 154.—dSttSsea; Eeifers^ bom in 1^2. 

1154 1 (£15.)-><CAPTiiN D» C. L. SPEED, Hnowlton Courts Canterbury, for EhowlfaMi Careless 
20981, bom March 3; «. Xmperator 51Q0, d. Birllng Carelees 2ad 18262 by Btrling Delight 
3731. 

1158 XL (£10.)—Lord Legonpeesd, Petworth House, Sussex, for Fetworth Aremone 3at 
20824, bom March 3; t. Horth Chapel President 2nd 5126, d, Lynwlck Anemone 4th 

1156 M.C., Handcross Park, Haywards Heath, for Hewiok 

Velvet 20969, bom Jan. 13, bred by the Eev. F. S. Sclater, h'e^ck, Lewes; s. Ticeburst 
Tip Top 5992, d. Hewick Violet 6th 18976 by Lock Bold 4511. 

1155 XL H.—^F. C. Sticksls, Brooker Farm, Kewthurch, Hew Kunmey, Sent, for Brooker 
VioL 


Welsh. 

(Bass 155 .—Welsh Bulls, bom on or before November 30, 1921. 

1157 L (£15.)—E. M. Grbatbs, Wem, Portmadoc, for Wem Sentry 1542, bom Sept. 20, 
1919; 9, Snowdon Idwal 1192, d. TTem Ideal 1280 by Duke of Wellington 294. 

1158 XL (£10.}— Sir Edward HateoBtLeteano, Bt., Hunt Clwyd Hall, Euihin, for Bodelwa 
Botha 1207, bom May 9,1919, bred by O. £. Hughes, Bodelwa, Anglesey; s. Cwytaoi 
Botha 1019, d, Bodelwa Sally 2076 by Madrsm Eins 493, 

1161 XXL(£5.)—COL, THE Hon. Guy G. Wnso^aM.G.,D,S.0.,Arkengarthdale,Richmond, 
Yorks, for Fencarth Jadk 2056, bom Jan. 15,1921, bred by Owen Williams, Penystumllyn, 
Criccieth; s, Penllyn Jack 1441, d. Penllyn Nell 6th 3860 by Wem Ordnance 720. 

1159 XL H.—^ARTHUR W. WILL3CER, Traffoid Hall, Chester, and Waen Isa, Dolgelley, for 
WasnXQcbaeL 


1 Champion Silver Medal given by tbe Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Ckrw or Heifer 
in Classes 152-154. 

* Prizes given by the Sussex Herd Book Society. 
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Class 156 .—JVeM Bulls, born on or between December 1,1921, and November 30, 

1922. 

1166 I. (^5.)—IiOBD PssEHYy, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, for Bmiser of PesrIiyii,bom Dec. 3, 
1921; s. Bodelwa Botha 1267, d. Beti o*r BrjTi 3325 by Sienoyn o’r Bryn 566. 

1164 n, (£10.) —B. M. GBiLiTBS, Wem, Portmadoc, for Penllyn Prince, bom Feb. IS, 1922, 
bred by Owen Williams, Penystmnllyn, Cnccieth; s. Hotspur of Penrhyn 1689, d. Penllyn 
Lowri 8th 5572 by Penllyn Haig 1440. 

1163 m. (£5.)— CiPTAiN T. S. Cheiskb, Wardrew, Gilsland, via Carlisle, for Snowdon DewL 
bom March 1, 1922, bred by Tniversity College of Xorth Wales, Bangor; «. Madx^ 
Laddie 1403, d. Bryncian Xonw 4235 by Bodelwa Volunteer 1273. 

1163 R. N.— Captaix T. S. CHBiSTTB, for Baron of Wazdiew. 

H. C.—1165. 


Class 157 .—Welsh Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom on or before November 30,1920. 

1170 I. (£15.)—^Loao Psi^HYx, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, for Bose Stii Pffiwhyn 3626, bom 
Dec. 21,1917, calved Dec. 2U, 1922; a. Blodgam 1145, d. Bangor Bose 3rd 1505 by Glyn 
Chief 400. 

1107 H. (£10.)-^APTAi!y T. S, Chri'^xib, Wardrew, Gilsland, via Carlisle, lor Mwynig 3028, 
born Dec. 4, 1916, calved March 3, 1923, bred by Lord ShefiSeld, Penrhos, Anglesey; 
e, Nanhoron President 604, d. LUnos 2nd 1900 by Monwyson 391. 

1169 HL (£5.)—B. M. Gebaves, Wem, Portmadoc, for Wem Peat! 2592, bom March 20, 
1916, calved Jan. 12, 1923; e. Wem Honsuch 715, d. WemPortress 739 Defender 45. 

1172 B.N.--Con. THE HOST. GVY G. Wnsosr, O.M.Q., D.S.O., Arkeng^hdale,Bichmond, 
Yorks, for Arkendale Buth 8td. 

H. C.—1X73. 


Class 158 .—Welsh Heifers, born on or between December 1, 1920, and 
November 30, 1921. 

1177 1. (£15.)—0. £. Httgees, Bod^wa, Ty Croes, Anglesey, for Bodelwa Ron 2nd 5031, 
bom Feb. 5,1921; e. Bodelwa Volunteer 1273, d. Bodelwa Nora 3420 ^Penrhos Yswaen 
1017. 

1178 IL (£10.}*>-NoE3Li5 L. Mooy, Llandiillo, Merionethshire, for Corwen Madge 5208, bom 
Sept. 11, 1921; *. Du Bosyn ld2e, d. Binned 2nd 3730 by Glyndwr 899. 

1175 Ifl. (£5.)—J. CROSLAxm Geahatc, Ciwyd Hall, Buthln, for Beni, bom July 6,1921, 
bred by Mr. Lewis, Treriffri, Trevor, Llangefni; «. Bodriwa Botha 1267, d. Taieochlon 
3rd 2074 by Siencyn o'r Bryn 566. 

1174 B. H.—Captaie T. 3. Cheietib, Wardrew, Gilsland, via Carlisle, for Gem 2nd o! 
Wardrew. 

H. 0.-1176. a—1180. 


(Sass X59. —Welsh Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1921, and 
November 30, 1922.^ 

1185 L (£15.)— Roiuiae L. Moo^tLlandrlllo, Merionethshire, for Cknrwen ]llezma,bom Jan.l, 
1922, e. Du Bosyn 1326, d. Fenmynydd Menna 2238 by Penmynydd Te^d 487. 

1181 LC, (£10.)— Captain T. S. Cebistxe, Wardrew, Gilsland, via Carlisle, for Emerald Bed of 
Wardrew, bom Dee. 8,1921; «. Magician of Penrhyn 1406, d. Bessie of Penrhyn 2889 
by Madryn Cawr 488. 

1187 XXL (£5.)— Aetsue W. Willkee, Trafford Hall, near Chester, and Waen Isa, Dolgellw, 
for Waen Buttocup, bom June 5,1922; s, Sion o*r Bryn 1769, d. Waen Martha 3871 by 
Blodgom 1145, 

1186 B. R.—SiE Edwaep RateoE'Lbyxane, Bt., Rant dwyd Hall, Bnthin, for Diamond 
of Rant dwyd. 

H. 0.—1184. 0.—1188. 


Red Polls. 

Class 160,—i?eei PoS BvHk, bom in or before 1920. 

1193 L (£15, St Chamidon.*)— Ebic C. Lindsay, AnnvaleHouse, Heady,CoAima^JbrTVrarimm 
l^osin 11732, horn Jan. 17,1919, bred Iw Thomas Brown & Son, Marbam Hall, King’s 
Lyim; t, Morham Dauntless 11031, d. Flutter 18046 5y Wentworth 12293. 

HOC XL (£10.)—LT.>4?oii. CHiEnES Bboos, Hinmount, Annau, R.B., for Colworih Spesolalioa 
11110, bom Dec. 6,1916, bred by Sir A. B. Bowen, Colworth, Shamhrook; $. Colworth 
Prince Cbanning 10713, d. Lowther Cbrysofrase 23090 by Letton Vanity Davyson 2nd 
10050. 

1192 UL (£5.)—Sm Extstace Gtjeney, Wfdsinid^am Abbey. Rorfolk, for BarwiiMc Eagle 
11653, bom Oct. 2,1919, bred by Col. D. C. Seymour, Berwick House, Stonhoe, Rorfolk; 
8. Recton Sir Gw 11183, d. Recton Eaglet 25283 by {Shrewsbury 104S9. 

1191 B. R.—MAJOE J. S. OOUETATOD, M.O., Burtoft Park, Petworth, for Burton Boris, 


* Prizes riven by the Welsh Black Cattle Society. _ 

* Champloa Pnza of £5 riven by the Bed Poll Cattle Society for the best Bull In Glasses 
160-162. 
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Class 161 .—Bed Poll Bullst born in 1921. ^ 

1196 X. (£15» & B. N. for Ghamvion’^).—!. B. Ddchock, Shotford Hall, Harleston, Norfolk, for 
Shotfoid Duke 6fh 12439, born Jan. 22; a. HarefLeld Freemason 11366, d. Star Duchess 
104th 25929 bu Davybon of Shotford 10353. 

1197 XL (£10.)— Griffith R. P. LibweliiYN, Combend, Elkstone, Colesboume, Gloa,, for 
Seven Springs TtAmMpa» 12428, bom May 11, bred by Capt. A. Richardson, Seven Springs, 
Cheltenham; s, HarefLeld Clinker 11000, d, Hettleburgh Rosie 4th A1 23572 by Free 
Trader 10029. 

1195 xn. (£5.)— Captain W. G. CiHaa, Abbeyvrood, Delamere, Northwich, for Seven Springs 
Yofcd 12429, bom March 6, bred by Capt. A. Richardson, Seven Springs, Cheltenham; s, 
Haxefield Clink er 11000, d. Stowupland Lilac 25372 by Herontye Davyson 10421. 

1194 B. N.— Lt.-Col. Charles Bbooh, Rinmoimt, Annan, for Saham Magic Shadow Show. 


Class ie&.Sed Poll BvUs, born in 1922. 

1204 L (£15.}»Lobd Wavertbee, Horsley Hall, Qresford, North Wales, for Ashmoor 
Joemod, bom Jan. 23, bred by A. (^rlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbndge; s. Ashmoor 
Pearson 11525, d. Ashmoor Joan 23386 by Dax 9567. 

1200 XL (£10.)->~H. UUNRO CAHILET, Neutral Farm, Butley, Tun&taB Suffolk, for Marham 
Flavins, bom Jan. 29, bred by Thomas Brown & Son, Marham Hall, King's Lynn; e. 
Uarhaxn Dauntless 11031, d. Marham Flirt 25200 by Asblyns Count 10125. 

1198 HL (£5.)^H.M. TEE KING, Sandrln^m, for Royal Sportsman, bom April 26; s. 
Royal Sear<dilight 11765, d. Royal Herdsman's Chcdce 25453 by Letton kulioUni 8th 
10756, 

1203 B B—Mbs. 6. C. Nevzle, Horstead Hall, Norwich, for Eotstead Commodore. 

H. a—1201. 


Class 163 .—Bed PoU Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom in or before 1920. 

1213 L (£15;, 6; BN. for Ghampiott.*)-^. B. Ddoeooe, Shotford Hall, Harleston, Norfolk, for 
Shotford Star ]>ach8ss 121sfc 28187, bom Feb. 26,1918, calved May 19,1923; a. Davyson 
of Shotford 10555, d. Star Duchess SOth 22812 by Shotford Nelson 9742. 

1221 XL (£10.)—Major J. A. Morbjson, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Reading, for Snd-> 
bourne Comfit 2396^ bom Aug. 10, 1916, calved April 4, 1923, bred by Kenneth M. 
Clark, Sudboume Bjdl, Orfoid; «. Sudboums Chaoit 10796, d. Sndboume Comfort 
22355 by Sudboume Spicey 9751. 

1224 HL (£5.)—^Davzo Trehbath, Trelawne, Lancaster Gardens, Clacton-on-Sea, for 
Tesdibig Floss 29ih 27326, bom Oct. 1,1916, cfQved Jan. 24, 1923, bred by Sir J. T. 
Rowley, Holbecks Park, Hadleigh, Suffolk; s. Rendie^m Hector 10653, d. Teudring 
Floss 10th 2255B by Combatant 9550. 

1208 B B—Lt.-Col. Sib Merbih B. Burbell, Rt., C.B.B., Knepp Castle, Horsham, for 
Boeqpp Pxodence. 

H.C.—1217. C,—1205. 


Class 164 .—Bed PoU Heifers, born in 1921.^ 

1223 L (£15, Sb Champion.*}—H.M. tee Klno, Sandringham, for Bopal Mavis 30347, bom 
Jan. 26; a. Royal Sunshine 11^2, d. Lady Merie 25745 by Honing^m Alcestor 10424. 

1233 XL (£10.)— tee Marchioness op Grasae, Brodick Castle, Isle of Arran, for Easton 
Absentee 29831, bom April 21; a. Sudboume Albion 11064, d. RoU Call 24788 by Red 
David 10069. 

1237 HL (£5.)—The Beobs. of tee late Lobe Manton, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for SudboumeUDaffie 30494, bom Aug. 21, bredfby the late Lord Mauton; s, Sudboume 
Crimson 11222, d. Kitchener’siDaffodil 3rd 26207 by Hermit's Ruby 10873. 

1238 B B— the Bzors. of the late Lorh^Manton, for Sudboume Kathleen. 

H.O.—1340. C.—1227, 1230, 1236. 


Class 165 .—Bed PoU Heifers, born in 1922. 

1247 L (£15.)—The Eeors. op the late Lord Manton, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Sudboume Bed Queen, bom April 23; s. Sudboume Crimson 11222, d. Red Lip 25841 
by Langsyne 10732. 

1241 XL (£19.)—Lt.-Col. Charles Brook, Kinmount, Annan, N.B., for Eininonni Buttet^ 
milk 2nd, born March 30 ; s, Kinmount Sto<&broker 12030, d. Sudboume Buttermilk 
25386 by Beaconsfleld 10328. 

1244 XXL (£5.)—Mrs. R. M. Foot, White HiU, Berkbamsted, for White HQl Dahlia, bom 
Jan. 19: s. Sudboume Hector 11224, d. Barvin Dahlia 27445 by Barvin Salvo 11095. 

1246 B B— Feles W. Leach, Meddler Stud, Kennett, Newmarket, for Meddler Early Bird. 
H. a—1245. 


» Prizec given by the Red PoU Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the be^t Bull in Classes160-162. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Pdl Cattle S^etyfoi the best Cow or Hdfer in 
Classes 163-165. 
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Aberdeen-Angns. 

Class 166.— Ah&iten-Angus Bulls, botn on or ItfoiC yovembtr 30, 1920. 

1250 I. (£15, Champion,^ & Cbaznpion.^—Sm Leonard Brasse?, Apethorre Hall, 

Peterborou^, for Black Emght of Anchter^er 43102, bom April 26, 1919, bred by 
A. T. Beid, Auchterarder House, Auchterarder; s, £\maT 41538, d. Blackbird 5th of 
Braevail 55362 bjf Prince of Peru 32409. 

1255 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.^)— Charles T. Scott, BuckJand Manor, Broadway, 
Worcestershire, for Etrozian of Bnddand 45802, bom Bee. 1,191S ; a. Etrurian of Bleaton 
41489, d. Elasticity of Bywell 517b7 by Vellnm of Byaell 32650. 

1254 m. (£5.)-~W. Guphrzst Macbeth, Dunira, Comrie, Perthshire, for Escalad of Bleaton 
48058, bom Peb. 28, 1920, bred by Marshall and Mitchell, Bleaton, Blairgowrie; a. 
Esquire of Harviestonn 43583, d. Esealona of Bleaton 56838 by Pnnee of Bleaton 31100. 

1249 B. N.— Viscount Allendale, Bywell Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tyne, for Ezberi. 


Glass 167.— Aberdem-Angus Bulls, born on or between December 1, 1920, and 
November 30, 1921.® 

1259 I. (£15.)— The Bdee op ISjchuond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Caiichester, for 
Penon of Goodwood 51195, bom Bee. 18, 1920; «. Eltarcombe of Goodwood 45573, d. 
Both of Haynes 6th 43912 by Gay Boy of Bane^aficld 21067. 

1262 n. (£10.)—F. Harold Turnbull, Lower Hou^^e Farm, Uanwit Major, Cardiff, for 
Frond Fadze 51422, bom March 28,1921, bred by J. F. Cummings, Hinermony, Aberlonr; 
a. Bandsman of Inchgower 44067, d. Princely Pride 49047 by Erery Effort 2S043. 

1258 in. (£5.)— Lord Pbnrhtn, Wicken Park, Stony Stratford, for Vicken Idiom 51697, 
bom Feb. 7,1921; a. Juno of Bollindalloch 30879, d. Ideal Pnde of Wicken 8th 60907 
by Wicken Beelnse 37110. 

1261 &.H. —John W. Stewart, Broadmeadows House, Hutton, Berwick-em'Tweed, for 
Ladas of Broadmeadows. 

C.—1256. 


Class 168.— Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, born on or bdween December 1, 1921, and 
November 30, 1922. 

1263 1. (£15.)—VzsoouNT Allendale, Bywell Hall, Stocksfleld-on-Tyne, for Eleetzidiy of 
52341, bom Jan. 12,1922; r. Exbert 43895, d. Eliana 59159 by Pride's Beviver 

1269 IL (£10.)—Charles T. Scott, Buckland Manor, Broadway, Worcs., for Bufus of 
Buckiand 53693, bom Bee. 12,1021; a. Proud George 38395, d. Buth of Buckland 3rd 
63764 by Etrurian of Bleaton 41498. 

1270 m. (£5.)— F. Harold Turnbull, Lower House Farm, Llanwit Major, Cardiff, for 
Pranksome 53401, bom March 3,1922, bred by Bng.-Gen. Lord Saltoun, C.M.G., Philorth, 
Fraserburgh; «. Beswick 47284, d. Brimmle's Pnde 68122 by Beholder of Ballindalloch 
42S3o« 

1271 B. K.— Ainslze Watson, Mindmm, Xorthumberiand, for Black Baron of Auefaterazder. 
H. a—1267. 


Class 169.— Aberdeen-Angus Cows or Heifers^ in-inUk, born on or before November 

30, 1920. 

1273 X. (£15, B. N. for Champion,* & Champion.*}—J. J. Cridlan, Maisemore Park, Glou¬ 
cester, for Eve 3rd of UaiMmore 04328, born May 26,1919, caUod Jan. 3,1023 ; », Idyll 
of Maisomore 36219, d. B\e of Maiscmore 52161 by Bra\e Briton of MMbcmore 30218. 

1272 IL (£10).— Viscount Allendale, Bywell Hall, Stocksheld-on Tyne, for Elasma 2nd 
of B:^^ 63882, bom Feb. 22, 1017, calved Jan. 30, 1023 ; s. Endrick Prince 376C4, 
d. Elasma 48281 by Idelamere 22036. 

1275 m. (£5.)— Col. G. W. Soper-Whitburn, Addington Park, West Mallmg, Hcnt, for 
Lady Xda of Balto 62610, bom March 3,1918, cahed Bee. 2U, 1923, bred by Captain J. 
Hamilton Houldsworth, Balias; s. Prince of Perfection 40323, d. Ikoma 52095 by Elsyn 
23100. 

1274 R. H.—The Earl op Buehan, K.O., Lambton Castle, Fence Houses, for Eusice. 

H. a—1276. 


* Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy, value One Hundred Guineas, gi\en through the Aber¬ 
deen-Angus Cattle Society, for the best Bull in Classes 166-168. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society for the best animal 
in (Haases 166-171. 

* Prtres riven by the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society. 

* Champion Gold Medal riven by the Engheh Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Assodation for the 
best animal of the opiiorite sex to that of the animal awarded the Champion Gold Medal of 
the Aberdeen-An^ Cattle Society In ClaeMs 166-171. 
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170,— Aberdem-Angus Heifers, bom on or beiwem December 1, 1920, and 
November 30, 1921* 


1277 I. (fil5.)--ViscoinsTT Aixendald, Bywell Hall, Stocksfidd-<m-Tync, for Vdleiia of 
Bywell 68667, bom March S, 1921; t. Exbert 45895, d. Vellozia, of Bywoll 51808 
Juan Eric 80733. 

1279 nL (£10.)— Sir LEONiRD BRASSEY, By., M.P., Apebhorpe Hall, Peterborough, for 
Pride of Byches 68875, bom April 19,1921; a. Black Enl^t of Auchterarder 451(^2, d. 
Pride of Aberdeen 62lst 62513 by Izmian of Waterside 39800. 

1280 m. (£5.)—WZLUAU T. ExoEY, Corpslanding, Cranswick, Toiks, for Ermosa of Corps- 
landing 69311, bom Bee. 6,1920; e. Prince Toreador 44465, d. Ermond of Balvey 58243 
by Evoquer of Ballindalloch 36065. 

1282 B. K.— TBB tsatit. oy BoSEBERY, K.G., K.T., Balmeny House, Edinburgh, for Elya 


of Dalmeoy* 
H. a—1278. 


Class 171. — AberdeenAngtLS Heifers, bom on or beivjeen December 1, 1921, and 
November 30, 1922. 

1294 L <£1& & B. E. for GhampioiL^)—J oby MoG. Peibib, Asleid, Eew Beer, Aberdeenshire, 
for Evwoxa 72547, bom Jan. 29, 1922; a. Boxer of Ballindalloch 47409, d. Evaphora 
65554 by Earl Taurus of BallindaHoch 30254. 

1293 XL (£10.)— MAJOR J. A. MOBEISON, B.S.O., Barildon Park, Goring, Beading, for Bane 
of JSaaildon 72410, bom Bee. 24, 1921; a. Baron Eros of Bleaton 47225, d. Eulogy of 
Harviestoun 58603 by Electric Bell 29104. 

1284 XSL (£5.1—Yiboount Ai^EKnAXS, Bj’weil Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tyne, for Principle of 
Bywall 70992, bom Jan. 2,1922; s. Prince George of By well 49019, d. Princess of Benton 
2Dd 57274 by Prince of Jesters 32404. 

1297 B. K.—CEARiiSS T. Scois, Buckland Manor, Broadway, Worcesterriiire, for B^w**** 

stfis BucMand. 

E.C.—1285, 1289. a—1288, 1302. 

Onp.*— VZSCOUITT AUiSHDiJiB. 


Galloways. 

Bass 172.— GaUovsay Bulls bom on or before November 30, 1921. 

1306 L (£15, & B. E. for Ghsxnplon.’*)—J ohn Cukninohah, Tarbreoch, Bfdbeattie, for 
Sawbixe 12268, bom May 4,1914, bred by Thomas BIggar <2 Sons, Chapelton, Balbeattte; 
«. Pure Gem 11356, d. i4^e 2nd of Chapriton 19464 by Lord William of Bnrhamhill 
7108. 

1305 XL (£10.}—Sir Bobert W. Bhchanan-Jardxne of Casxiemilr, Bt., Cafitlcmilk, 
LockerMe, for Bformon of Dalwyne 12617, bom March 17,1915, bred by John Blackley, 
Marchbill, Bumfries; «. Matthew Mark 10726, d. Eileen 19549 by Cunningham of Steii- 
ford 9168. 

1308 XXL (£5.)—^Roberx Grahav, Auchengasecl, Twynholm, for Sir Fonniston of Graig- 
neston 14154, bora Jan. 21,1919, bred by F. E. M. Gonrlav, Milnton, Bumfriesshlre; e. 
Balelgh of SilleBxn 11988, d. Flavin 2nd of Craigneston 19850 by Keystone 9689. 

1307 B. E.—Bobsrt Grahak, Chapel of Logon, Half Morton, Cnnonbie, for Horace of 
EiHeam. 

Bass 173.— BvMs, born on or between December 1, 1021, and Nove7nbef 

30, 1922.^ 

1311 L (£15.)—Sir BosintT W. Buchanan-Jabdine of CastlewIiK, By., Castlemilk, Lock¬ 
erbie, for Coronet of CaaOemilk loOdd, bom Jan. 4, 1922; «, Taurus of Castlemilk 14498, 
d. Coronis 3rd of CastlemUk 27023 by Cuthbert 11450. 

1312 XL (£10.)—John CTcrNNiNGHAic, Tarbreoch, Balbeattie, for Tarbreoch Special 15004, 
bom Jan. 1,1922; «. Sapphire 12268, d. Queen May Srd of Tarbreoch 23921 by Cordova 
11701. 

1313 XXL (£5.)—^Bobist Gbahah, Auchengossel, Twynholm, for Ewanston A.1 15039, bom 
March 10, 1922, bred by James Gilchrist, Ewanston, Balmaclellan; s. Orange Alde-de- 
Camp 14368, d. Fashion of Ewanston 26969 by Kenneth of Killcom 11370. 

1314 B. E.—Bobebt J. Paierson, Balgiay Home Farm, Lockerbie, for Baixuark Con}avor 
find. 


^ Champion Gold Medal given by the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association for the 
best animal oi the opposite sex to that oi the animal awarded the Champion Gold Medal of 
the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society in Classes 166-171. 

* Silver Challenge (hip, value £25, giveu through the English Aberdecn-Angus Cattle 
AsBOClatioB for the most points awaruea in a eombmatlon of entries in Classes 166 to 171, 
on the basis of: Four for a First Prize, three points lor a Second Prize, two iwtnts 
for a Third Prize, one point for a Beser\e, two points for a Championship, and one poMfot a 
Beserve for a Champlonslilp* 

* The “ Dr. Gillespie ** Memorial Challenge Trophy, value £50, given by the Galloway 
Cattle Socie^ for the best Galloway animal in Classes 172-176. 

« Prizes ^ven by the Galloway Cattle Soci^. 
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Class 174. —Galloway Cows or Heifers, in-mHh, bom on or before Hov&mher 30, 

1920. 

1317 L (£15, & Champion.*)— John Ctomngham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattip, for Ibrbreoeh Bine 
Bell Sxd 26883, bom May 26,1919, cahed Jan. 10,1923: a. Sapphire 12258. d. Taxbreoch 
Blue Bell 22580 hy Tarbreoeh Chief 10883. 

1319 n. (£10.)— Bobert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Half Morton. Canonbie, for Iiogan Lady 
5th 26463, bom April 1,1918, cahed April 23,1923; t. Owen of Barlae 12498, d. Logan 
Lady 2nd 22648 hy Ivanhoe 10767. 

JAl 


Cllix 10020. 

1321 B. V.—John Scots, Drnmhumphry, by Dalbeattie, for Zhrnmhnniplizy Bnby FiciiMsess. 

Glass 175. —Galloway Heifers, born on or between, December 1,1920, and November 

30, 1921. 

1322 X. (£15.)—Sm Bobers W. Buchanan-Jaroinh op CASsnExniH, Bs., Caatiemfik, Lock¬ 
able, for Lizzie ot Caeileiiiilk 28127, born Dec. 2.?, 1920, bred by T. Hope Bell, Morrington. 
Dtnmhies; %, Henneih of Hilleam 11370, d, Lizzie 17th of Chapelton 25160 by Cissar 
10697. 

1323 IZ. (£10.)—John Cunningham, Tarbreoeh, Dalbeattie, for Hay CEoeeB 22nd <d Tao- 
breooh 27983, bom Dec. 5,1920; *. Sapphire 12268, d. May Qneen 2na of Glasniek 18489 
hy Scottii^ Chief 2nd of Castlemilk 7683. 

1325 IZL (£5.)—^Robert Graham, Chapel of Logan, Half Morton, Canonbie, for Hay Qneen 
of Lo^ 28083, born Beb. 27,1921; a. Qnibbler 14037, d. May Queen 3id of Blackcombe 
23392 hy Macdougall 3rd of A rkland 9229. 

1326 B. H.—^Lady Dorothy Hbnbby, Askerton Caatie, Brampton, Cumberland, for Grange 


Class 176. —Galloway Heifers, born on or between December 1,1921, and November 

30, 1922. 

1330 L (£15.)— John Cunningham, Tarbreoeh, Dalbeattie, fur Tarbreoeh Bine BeH 5fh 28453, 
bom Dec. 2,1921; s. Sir Digby 2ad of Craignoslon 14155, d. Tarbreoeh Bine Bell 3rd 
26883 by Sapplure 12268. 

1329 XL (£10.)WOHN Cunningham, for Hay Qneen 27ih of Tarbreoeh 28457, bom Beb. 5, 
1922; a. Sir Digby 2nd of Craigneston 14155, d. May Queen 2lBt of Tarbreoeh 27470 by 
Sapphire 12268. 

1334 IZL (£5.)—D. dt J. LiTSBE, Corrieholls, Lockerbie, for Lady Nan of Cozriehalls 28656, 
bom Jan. 19,1922; a. Kennedy of Kllleam 14106, d. Nettie 2ad of CorriehaUs 25437 hy 
Cockatoo 2nd of Stepford 11669. 

1333 B. Rr-LADY DOROTHY Henbey, Askerton Castle, Brampton, for Grange Statdy 2nd. 


Dun and Belted Galloways. 

Class 177. —Dtm QdSom, Butts, bom on or before November 30, 1922.* 

1337 L (£15.)— Bobert Graham, Auchengassel, Twynholm, for Hade Barney 8 D.,bom Hay 
8,1921; «. Captain, d. Heg. 

Class 17S. —Dun Galloway Cows or Heifers, in-mUIs, horn on or before November 

30, 1920. 

~ Im, for BDoobhyooid Bandy £iid 78 
by William Hydop, Knockyo^ 


1340 L (£15.)— Egbert Graham, Am'hengassel, 
D., bom in April, 19X9, *- 


BanhUL 


, calved Feb. 20, 1923, 


kUis OF Buss, K.T., Mount Stuart, Botbesay, lor Bate Tfairiy 
“ ■ ■ * "* 13 1923. 

for Bute Thirteen 17 D., bom In 1918, calved 

April 16,1923. ’ 

Class 179.—SeZfetZ Galloway BuUs, bom on or before November 30, 1922.* 
1346 L (£15.)—THE Marqhb OP BUTE, K.T., Cralgeach, Kirkcowan, Wtoown^dre, for 
Bosal Becmd of Cnigeaeh 61B., bom Mandt 10,1919, bred by Eobi^ Gmfaam, 
Au^S^sseLTwynholm; a. Mark Champion 55 B., d. M«k Fmy 311 B. 


Jnmbo 63'B.i bom May 30, 1020, bred by Col. McN^, Coiserig^,^Acowan, Wlg- 

1343*S*^S—mbs. Brown, of Kaockbres, Kirkcudbright, for &}OQkbm 49 By 
bom Peb. 22,1921; s. Knockbrex Viking 50 B., d. Knockbrax Pansy 1^ B. by Borriland 
f! ^sLmTtlftn 21 B. ^ 

1841 B. rT^ambs J. Bel£-1rving, Mokerstonn, Kelso, for HskeESMinn Dan Dun. 

» The “Dr.Gillespie** Memorial Challenge Troi^y, value £60, fidven by the Galloway 
Cattle Society for the best Galloway animal in Classes 17^175. 

* Prizea by the Dnn and Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders^ issocfatioiL 
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CSlass 180.— Bdtisd OaQxnjoay Com or Heifers, in-mUls, bom on or before 
November 30, 1920. 

1352 L (£L5.)—MBS. Bbown, of Knockbrex, for Knockbrex Lady Bdinda 175 B., bom Aup;. 
19, 1920, calved June 3, 1923; #. Knockbrex Viking 50 B., <f. Knockbrox Empress 172 
B. Knockbrex First Choice 40 B. , . „ , 

1356 XL (£10.)—^Bobers Graeak, Auchengasscl, Twynholm, for Mark Fanny 211 B., born 
in May, 1915, calved May 25, 1923 *, s. Legacy, d. Old Fan. 

1350 m. (£5.)— Jaues J. BELB-lRyiNa, M^Userbtoun, Kelso, for Hakerstoun Romance 199 
B., born March 29, 1919, calved April 1, 1923; a. Rokeby 2nd. 

1351 B. N.— HRS. BROWN, of Knockbrex, for Enockbrex Confidence. 


Blue Albions. 

Glass 181. —Blue Albion Bulls, bom in or before 1922. 

1363 L (£15.) — G. B. MORTEN, Brown Hill Farm, Buxton, for Bradbonme Goalkeeper 31, 
age unknown, bred by A. Trafford, Dulands Farm, Bradbonme, Asiiboumo. 

1359 n. (£10.}~F£RCY Dobson, Manor Farm, Ridgwardine, Market Drayton, for Huzdlow 
Champion 61, born in 1920, breeder unknown. 

1361 nL (£5.)— ^Lt.-Col. W. B. Harrison, O.B.E., Wyclmor Park, Burton-on-Trcnt, for 
England’s Gfioiy 49, breeder and age uiikno\vn. 

1365 R. E.— Thomas Shimwell & Sons, Homo Farm, Rowsley, Derbyshire, for Stanton 
Bail ai Derby. 

Class 188. —Blue Albion ecu's or Heifers, in-nulJc, born in or before 1920. 

1376 L (£15.)—henry B. S3IITH, Lower Farm, Willenhall, Wolston, Coventry, for Willenhall 
Blight Eyes 54 X 22, calved June 27. 1923, breeder and age unknown. 

1368 n. (£10.)— Arnold Giilbtt, Ridgewood, Cliorley, Lancb., for Bradbonme Gentle U 
Z 54, age unknown, calved June 1, 1920, bred bj'' A. TralTord, Dulands Farm, Jirod- 
bourae. 

1376 HL (£6.)— Wilfred L. Steel, Ranton Abbey, Haughton, Stafford, for Bradboume 
Fntme liincees 950, calved June 10, 1933, breeder and age unknown. 

1374 B. E.—Henry £. Smith, for Bank Helen. 

Class 188. —Blue Albion Heifers, bom in 1921.^ 

1383 L (£15.)—Captain A. V. Milton, Grasmere, Birstwlth, Harrogate, for Bradbonme 
SeasW 990, bom June 19, bred by A. Tratford, Bradboume, Ashbourne; 8, Bradbourno 
Milkman 33, d, Bradboume Hannah 186. 

1385 H. (£10.)— ARTHUR PETERS, Blagdon Farm, Cranbome, Salisbury, for Blagdon Princess 
Rmral 189 X 1, breeder unknown. 

1379 m, (£6.)—0. H. CAPON, Waterend House, Whoathampstead, for Waterend Marvd 86 
X 53, bom Feb. 2. bred by S. Wallace. Bedwell Park. Hatfield; d. Bluebell 2nd. 

1887 R. E.— Randolph Tory, Chorisworth Manor, Blandford, for Charisworth Princess 
BoyaL 

Glass 184. —Blue Albion Heifers, born in 1022.^ 

1801 1 (£15.1— Lt.'Col. W. E. Harrison, O.B.IS., Wyohnor Park, Burton-on-Troufc, for 
Eucton Babs, bred by 8. H. Swire, Norton In-flales, Market Drayton. 

1393 DC. (£10.)—Lt. Cor. w. E. llARWisoN, O.B.E., for Thorp Missie, bree<lor unknown, 

1390 HL (£5.)— Arnold Gillett, Ridgewood, t'hoTloy, Lanes., for Bradboume Vivian 8nd 
11 X 70, bora Feb. 6, bred by A. Trallord. Dulands Farm, Brndbowuc, Ashbourne; s. 
Bradboume Dairyman, d. Br^lmurne Vivian. 

1395 R. E.— Wilfred L. Steel, Ranton Abbey, Hau^ton, Stafford, for Ranton Venus. 


Park Cattle. 

Class 185 .—Park Polled or Homed Bulls, born in or before 1922. 

1400 L (£15.)— Brio.-Gen. K. Kincaid Smith, St. Osyths Priory, Colchester, for Rex 133, 
bom Nov. 17, 1920, bred by J. Cat or, Woodbostwlck Hall, Norwich; 8. Woodbastwlck 
Peter 67, d, Woodbasiwick Bluestocking 2nd 360. 

1399 H. (£10.)—^MAJOR Q. E. Gurney, Bawdoswoll Hall, Norfolk, for Bawdeswdl Alpha 105, 
born Dec. 12, 1920; s. Bawdeswell Somei-s 43, d. Bawdfawell Albania J 70. 

1401 HL (£5.)—^Mrs. IiANOiSTER, Home Farm, Kclmarsh, Northampton, lor EMmamh 
bom Jan. 16, 1922, bred by J. Cator, Woodbastwlck Hall, Norwich; e. Bawdesw^ 
Plevna 43, d. Jollity 3rd. 


Class 186 .—Park Polled or Homed Com or Heifers, m-milk, bom in or before 

1920.* 

1408 I, <£15.}— ^MaJOR Q, B. GURNEY, Bawdeswell Hall, Norfolk, for BawdesweU Spirea 538, 
5?™ 29, 1920, calved May 13, 1923, bred by Mrs, R. Gurney, Northrepps Hall, 

Norwl(fii; 8, Northreppa Woodwlck 55, d, Northrepps Spot 284. 


^ Prizes given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society, 
* Prizes given by the.Park Outlie Society. 
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1404 tt (£10 .)—Bmg.-Gbn. K. Kinoaid SMITH, St. Osytha Priory, Colchester, for Jasper Srd 
610, bom April 11, 1919, calved Jan. 6, 1023, bred by J, Cator, Woodbastwick Hall, 
Norwich; «. Woodbastwick Cnmberhmd 2n<l 63, d. Woodbastwick Jasper 370. 

1402 m. (£5.)—J. Catob, Woodbastwick Hall, Norwich, for Blackberry 3xd 350, bom Sept. 
26, 1917, calved Jan. 23, 1923; s. Stokesby 2nd, d. Blackberry by Xancaster. 


British Friesiaos. 

Glass 187.— British Friesian Bulls^ bom in or before 1920. 

1410 X (£15, & B. N. for Champion.^)—O eoegh T. Baton, Thurston Hall, BramfleZd, Sussex, 
for EixkhQl Doiin 10045, born March 26,1918, bred by Br. W. Sinclair, Loirston, Nigg, 
by Aberdeen; s, Xirkhill (imported) Hard 2nd 4051, d, Hirkhill Queen 9390 2^ Cdton 
Queen’s Own 97. 

1406 XL (£10.)—^Aethub Allen, The Manor, Chesterblade, Somerset, for Eingswood 7nte« 
series 14531, bom June 17, 1920, bred by Horace Hde, Hingswood, Tandridge, Surrey 
8. Hedges Second Series 6427, d. Hingswood Gem 25202 by Hing^ood imported} Ynte 
4047. 

1415lin. (£5.)— W. G. Plater, Bdnaston Manor, Derbyshire, for Hnehworth Ynte’s Grand 
Parade 12089, bom Nov. 4, 1919, bred by w. & R. Wallace, Swan^eys, Knebworth 
Herts.; 8, Hingswood (imported) Ynte 4047, d. Hnebworth Bva 25280 by B^ebworth 
(imported) Cesar 4065. 

1407 B. N.—^Tbe Marqxus of Bute, H.T., Mount Stuart, Bothesay, for Tanrin Pd xiagg 2ad, 

H. 0,-1412,1413. C.—1416,1417. 

Glass 188.—British Friesian BvMs, bom in 1921. 

1424 1. (£15, & Champion.^)—G. Holt TEOUAS, Nortli Dean House, Hug^endeu, High 
Wycombe, for Northdean (Imported 1922) Mamas Beatty 21081, born Nov. 26, bred by 
Edgar J. Webb <2 Sons, Tweespruit, O.F.S.,S. Africa; e. Admiral Beatty 987 S.A.S.B., d. 
Martha of Hopjeskroal 1597 S.A.S.B. by Adolf 256 S.A.S.B. 

1425 n. (£10.)— Lord Bayleiqh, Terling, Witham, Essex, for Terling (imported 1922) 
Marihus 21533, bom May 18, bred by Golden Valley Citrus Estates, Ltd., South Africa; 
8. Cralglo Marthus 3rd 81 P.H.B.S.A., d. Micdcma 4th 1651 S.A.S.B. by Johan Ceres 
5679 B.B.S. 

1422 m. (£5 .)—Thoieas Poster, Trees Farm, Pannal, Harromte, for Bossett Lascelles 
18443, bom Jan. 28; a. Colton Bert Bram 11349, d. Colton Dairymaid 17266 by Colton 
Sultan 2525. 

1427 B. N.—Jambs Bubsbl, Mapleton, Edenbiidgo, for Madston (Imported 1922} Hilko. 
H.O.—1420. C.—1421. V ^ 


Glass 189 .—British Friesim BuUs, born m or between January 1 and June 30, 

1922.® 

1432 1. (£15.)— John Houston, Langside, ^ort Glasgow, for Boyal Akkelander'21325, bom 
April 16; 8, Cradldiall (Imported) Hollander 2nd 3737, d. Garton (imported) Akke 6th 
17794 by Albert 2iid 5611 F.B.S. 

1429 XL (£10.)— George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Framaeld, Sussex, for Thuision Hard 
Khedive 21577, bom Feb. 11: «. ElrkluU (imported) Hard 2nd 4051, d. Buckingham 
Berry 3rd 23754 by JBondroso Boss 2351. 

1436 XU. (£5.)—0. 0. ScHOLBFiELD, Willow Farm, Tadcaston for Austin Wc Cesar 19211, 
bom Jan. 1; s. Dunnlnald (imported) Cesar 2nd 3813, d. Austin Gay Hltty 31746 by 
Golf Botormijn 2nd 6327. 

1433 B. K.— albert G. Mobbs, Swavesey Lodge, Oulton, Lowestoft, for Oulion (Imported 
1922) Officer. 

H.C.—1434. 


Class 190. —British Friesian BuUs, bom on or between July I and December 31, 

1922.® 

1440 L (£15.)—Mrs. JOHNSOi^ The Gadlos, Ellesmere, for Eamels Boland 20227, bom Oct. 
16, bred by E. Furness, Hamels Park, Btmtingford; Seaton Boland 10593, d. Dnnni- 
nald Daphne 14532 by Dimnlnald AgUlty 1165. 

1443 Q, (£la}— Friend Svees, Bichings Park, CoInbrook, Bucks., for Biebings Geres Gentle¬ 
man 21291, bom Aug. 5; 8. Hedges Second Series 6427, d. Hingswood Oontle 25204 by 
Hingswood (Imported) Ynte 4047. , 

1430 XXL (£5.)--^ohn Horbjdge, Plas Llanfair, Llanfair P.G., Anglesey, for Llanto Paul 
20756, bom Sept. 10; s. Creskold (Imported 1022) Chief 19709, d. Llanfair (imported 
1922) Dillana 63772 by Paul 1466 S.A.S.B, 

1442 XL N.—G. B. Badouffe, Pool Bank, Tardn, Cheshire, for Tarvin Jankers ChieL 


' Champion Ih'ise of £5 given by the British XTiedan Cattle Society for the beet Bull In 
laBSoo 187—*190. 

* Prisses given by the British Friesian Cattle Sodoty. 
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Class 191 .—British Friesian Gows, in-niUk, bom in or before 1010. 

1453 I. (£15.)—Gbo&gx! T. Eatok, Thurston Hall, Eraniilcld, Sussex, for Petygaxcls (Sros 
26080, bom Oct. 30,1916, calved May 19,1923, bred by <3apt, B. G. Buxton, Bctypsarda, 
Sporle, King's Lynn; s. Petygarda (imported) Bles Albert 4321, d. Potygords Ularo 
16670 by Petygards Foreman 1895. _ , ... 

1461IL (£10.) — G. HoIiT Thomas, Korth Dean ICouso, Hughondcn, High Wycombe, for 
Eixigswood Ceres Myrtle 39934, born Jan. 28,1910, calved June 8,1923, bred by Horace 
Hale, Kingswood, Tandridge; s. Hedges Second Series 6427, d, Kingswood Myrtle 9204 

1476 in. (S.)— Waiter Eidiby & Sons, Chollcrton Farm, Wall, Northumberland, for 
Bouth Fancy 4th 26392, bom June 16,1916, calved Juno 18,1023, bred by Percy Ford, 
Holescroft Grange, Beverley; s. Bouth Bingleadcr 1965, d. Bouth Fancy 11640 by 
Sidley Ambush 583. 

1459 B. N.— THE HAGHE HERD, Muntham Home Farm, Findon Worthing, for Seaton 
Johanna. 

H. a—1446, 1457, 1467. C.—1450, 1474. 

1453^48^ im^((lttp.*)— George T. Eason, for Petygards (dros, Thurston BUen and 

1461,1494,1521 (B. N. tor Gap.*)—G. Holt Tbomab, for Kingswood Ceres Myxtie, Northdean 
Meitiloem and Northdean Bonnie Annie. 

Class 192 .—British Friesian Heifers^ in-mUJe, bom in 1920,* 

1494 L (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*}—G. Holt Thomas, North Bean House, ITughondon, 
High Wycombe, for Northdean Meibloem 47738, born June 25, calvod Nov. 5, L922: ». 
Bell Hollander 7655, d. Moordale (imported) Meibloem 18708 by Max 5890 F.lt.S. 
1489 n. (£10.)— Georob T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Framfleld, Sussex, for Thurston Ellen 
49368, bom April 26, calved Jan. 19, 1923; a. Klrkhill (imported) Karel 2nd 4051, 
d, Kirkhill Nellie 3rd 18274 by Colton Queen's Own 97. 

1487 nL (£5.)—A. and J. BROWN, Haydon Hill, Aylesbury, for Hedges Albert SpinMe 
45848, boro April 22, calved May 18, 1023; a. Petygards (imported) Bios ^bort 4321, 
d Corsebor Bose 24018 by Moss (imported) Adema 40th 4223. 

1493 B. N.—G. Holt Thomas, for Northdean Gladys. 

H. C.—1406, 1498, 1502. C—1497, 1500. 

Class 198 .—British Friesian Heifers, bom in 1921.® 

1511 I. (£15, dt Champion.*)— ^Bthblbbrt Furness, HamelB Park, Buntingford. for wamel ff 
Fcookje’s Fceale 63230, born March 27; a. Terling (imported) Vic Berttts 4541, d, 
H^es (imported) Froukle 3rd 18050 by Ceres 4497 F.B.S. 

1523 XL (£10.)-^obn Houston, Langside, Port Glasgow, fox Boyal HoUakke 56656, bom 
April 16; a. Oradlbhall (imported) Hollander 2nd 3737, d. Carton (imported) Akke GUi 
17794 by Albert 2nd 5611 F.B.S. 

1521 IH. (£a.)—G. Holt Thomas, North Bean House, Hughondon, High Wycombe, for 
Northdean Bonnie Annie 55600, bom March 21; a. BoU Hollander 7655, cf. Hedges 
Bonnie Annie 1698 by Hedges Hawkrlgg Buke 203. 

1518 B. N,— Libut.-Col. W. E. Harrison, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Tront, for 
Wychnor y.«>ri rp ^ g. 

H. C.—1606, 1606, 1614, 15X6, 1619. 0.—1608, 1515, 1626. 


Class 194 .—British Friesian Heifers, born on or 

1922. 


between Jaimary I aivd Jxine 30, 


1638 I. (£15.)—OBORGB T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Framfleld, Susbox, for Thurston Karel 
Verbena 66884, born Feb. 15; a. KlrkhlU (Imported) Karel 2iia 4061, d, J'otygards 
Circs 20080 by Petygards (imported) Bles Albert 4321. 

1542 H. (£10.)—Lt.-Col. W. B. Harrison, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Bnrton-on-Trcnt, for 
Wy^w Loraug and 67744, born Jan. 10; a. Wychnor Frits 7216, d Colton Lornus 
82634 by Terling (imported) Vic Bortus 4541. 

1666 in. (£5.)—W. and B. Wallace, Swaugleys, Knebworlh Station, Herts, for Kneb- 
worth Vnte’s Lilip 5^,63262, born April 25; a. Kingswood (imported) ynte 4047, 
d Knebworth LQian 25290 by OrodlchaU Hollander 2nd 5737. 

1634^ N.—A. and J. BROWN, H^don Hill, Aylesbury, for Hedges Baity Girl. 

H. 0^1639, 1541, 1551. C.—1536, 1544. 


Class IBS,—British Friesian Heifers, born on or betmen July 1 atid December 31, 

1922.* 


1670 t (635.)—W. B. Wal^or Swangleys, Knebworth Station, Herts, for Bi:nebworth 


Cup, ^uo 'Em Gidneas, given through the British Friesian Cattle 
8od^ for bMt group of three Cows or Heifers In Classes 191-195. 

* prises given by the Britlah Friesian Cattle Society. 


* Maes givenjhy the Britlah Friesian Cattle Society. 

HeifwSo^jSomm-^aP ^ Britb* Friesian Cattle Society lOr the best Cow or 
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XS58 XL (£10.)—A. and J*. Beown, Haydon Hlli, Aylesbury, for Hedges Johs^s Peggy 62418, 
born Ang. 28; Wigginton (imported) Johan 4637, d. Moss Peggy 25790 by Moss 
(imported) Adema 49th 4223. 

1560 in, (£5.)— George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Pramfield, Sussex, for llmiston Karel 
Wallflower 2nd 66890, bom July 5; «. Kirkhill (imported) Karel 2nd 4051, d. Kneb^ 
worth Maria 2nd 9400 5y Knebworih Conqueror 361. 

1664 B. N.—The Haohb Hurd, Muutham Home Farm, Pindon, Worthing, for Hache 
Worth. 

H. C.—1563, 1565, 1571. C.—1567, 1568. 

Challenge Trophy.*— G. Holt Thouas. 

B. N. lor Trophy.*-~-GEOEOE T. Eaton. 


Ayrshires. 

Class 196 .—Ayrshire BullSt bom on or before September 1, 1921. 

1576 I. (£15.)*— Jambs Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmamodr, for WiTMimji All Alon^ bom in Nov.> 
1918, bred by W. Murray, Kirkland, Closebum; a. Barboigh Dignity 14806, d. Auchen- 
bainaie Lady Nestle 63970 by Auchenbainzie Bright Star 10058. 

1574 n. (£10 .)^William L. Peeguson, Catlizms, Lockerbie, for CatUnns Dreadnought 
19148, bom Feb. 10,1019; a. Hobsland Victory 16489, d. Catlizms Princess Alice 51043 
hyBrae Biaing Star 8187. 

1577 uX. (£5.)—J. H. Mueeat, Stocksfield Hall, Stock8ficld*on>Tyne, for Kiridand Clock¬ 
work 17808, bom Oct. 18,1917, bred by W. Murray, Kirkland, Closebum; «. Barboigh 
Dignity 14806, d, Kirkland Ellen 30357 by Kirkland Zam-Buk 8574. 

1572 XL H.—A. Y. Allan, Aitkonbar, Dumbarton, for Aifkenbar Magnet, 

H. a—1673, 1676. 


Class 197 ,—Ayrshire Bulls, bom after September 1, 1921. 

1578 X, (£16.)— James Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, for Hobsland Duplicate 22681, bom 
March 25, 1022, brod by Thornes Barr, Hobsland, Monkton; ». Hobsland Lu(ky Boy 
16482, d. Hobsland Lovely 6th 51072 Kobdand Perfect Piece 10665. 

1570 n* (£10.)— Mungo Sloan, Douglas HoU, Ecclcfechan, for Douc^ Hah ArUsian 22648, 
bom Feb. 25, 1922; s. Millertae Perfection 17876, d. Douglas Hall Eosebud 36455 by 
DousdRS HaU Afton Castle 10327. 


Class 198a .—Ayrshire Cows, in-mUh, bom on err before September 1, 1919. 

1583 X. (£16.)— the Hon. G. Goebett, Bowallan, Kilmarnock, for Auchenhrain Yellow 
Kate 12th 54219, horn iu Jan., 1915, calved May 22, 1923, bred by D. and W. Wallace, 
Auchenbrain, Maudiline; a. Lessnessock Golden Love 11003, d. Auchenbrain Yellow 
Kate 8th 34672 by Lossnossock Goodgift 7368. 

1580 II. (£10.)— A. Y. ALLAN, Aitkenbar, Dumbarton, for Aitkenbar Jemima 77063, bom 
Jan, 2,1018, calved June 11, 3923; a. Nothorton Brigadier 15178, d. Aitkenbar Jessie 
3rd 48993 5y Netherton King CnthlKjrt 8258. 

1602 HI. (£5.)— F. U, Sanpkeson, Eshott Home Farm, Felton, Korthumborland, for 
Newlands Sunheam 70748, Iwrn Jan. 17, 1018, calved April 24, 1923, bred by C. H. 
Sanderson, Newlands, Belfoid; a. Braw Lad 15721, d. Broadmoss Sunbeam 2nd 39051 
by Knockterra Coronation 8740. 

1602 B, N.—A. and A* Kierpateick, Barr, Sanquhar, tor Audhenhay Udg. 

K. a—1585, 1687, 1588, 1589, 1591, 1597. 


Class 198b^—Ayrshke Com, m-calf, bom on or b^ore September 1, 1919.* 

1600 t (£15.)— Jacob S. Mubeat, Dalgig, New Cumnock, for Catston Rhode 52271, horn 
in April, 1915; a, Carston St. Thomas 7904, d. Cacston Cinderella 2nd 36325 by Caxaton 
Merry King 26606. 

1593 XL (£10.)—A. and A. Kibepateick, Barr, Sanquhar, for Bair Maud 82781, bom 
March 11,1914, bred by H. Young, Kedlfllls, Dumfries; a. BedhUls Boyal Chief 869, 
d. BedhUls Nannie (Vol. 81, p. 949) by BedMlls Everlasting 6169. 

1586 XH. (£5.)—WiLLUM L. Ferguson, CatUnns, Lockerbie, for CatUnns Fxinoess Alice 
51043, bom March 21, 1916; a. Brae BisIng Star 8187, d. Ardgowan Princess Lizzie 
22241 by Coftra Black Prince 6072. 

1581 XL H.—A. Y. ALLAN, Aitkenbar, Dumbarton, for Veca. 

H. 0.—1584, 1598, 1603. 


* Perpetual SUver Challenge Trophy, value Fifty Guineas, given by the Friesfland Cattle 
Breeders' Association for the bostgmup of throe British Friesnan anirnals bred by Eithibltor 
in Classes 187-105. 

* Idrises given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society. 
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Class ld9a.— Ayrshire Cows or Heiferst in~milk, bofn after September 1, 1919. 

1«^U6 L (£15.)-—WxCiLiAH L. FnRGirsov, Catlinns, Lockerbie, for Ancbmbay BlaoMd 7ih 
68040, bom March 17, 1920, calved Julv 4, 192^, bred by .Tamos S. Peiguson, Auchm- 
bay, Ochiltree; «. Lessnessock Stojidaid 17167, d. Auclunbay Blackio 4th 32265 hy 
Auchinbay Scotland Yet 7816. 

1609 Q. (£10.)—^Mti^TGO Sloin, Douglas Hall, Ecclefechan, for Douglas Hall Sunflower 

' 77833, bom Sept. 19, 1920, cahed April 20,1923Roundbush Union Jack 18846, 

d* Douglas Hall Snowdrop 2nd 77831 by Douglas Hall Leap Year 16722. 


Class —Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, in-calf, born, after September I, 1919.^ 

1608 L (£15.)-“C. H. SANpEBSOV, Newlands, Belford, Horthumberland, for Newlands Mary 
3rd 77368, bom Feb. 8,1921; s. Hirkland Corner Stone 19441, d, Newlands Mary 70730 
by Howie's Daiiyman. 

1604 n. (jRO.)—^T he Hov. O. Gobbett, Eowallan, Eilmamock, for BowaUan Kate Mendel 
79549, boin April 15, 1921; a. Hobsland Mendel 18422, d. Auchenbrain Yellow Eate 
12th 54219 by Lessnessock Golden Love 11003. 

1610 in, (£5.)— Mjj^qo SiOAN, Douglas Hall, Ecclefechan, for Douglas HaU Floss 2nd 
77808, bom July 26, 1920; «. Douglas Hall Leap Year 16722, s. Douglas Hall Floss 
63130 by Slodshill Star 12445. 

1605 B. K.— Chables Doeolas, Aucblochan, Lesmahagow, for Auehlochan Koreen. 

H, a—1607. 


Guernseys. 

NJS,-—Unless otherwise stated the mrsSbm refer to Vie English Qnemsey Herd Book, 

Glass 200.— Gaeinscy Bulls, born in o) before 1921. 

1612 L (£15, & Cliampion.^)*“-MBS. R. C. Bainbbieqe, Elfordloigh, Rlympton, Devon, for 
yrnTnuriffl of Marasuon 3334, fawn and white, bom Dec. 14,1916, bred by L.idy Ma^aret 
Boscawen,Tiegye, Fenanwell, Cornwall; a. Trogonmng Good Friday 2nd 2661, d. Fancy 
7634 by Eryngium 2016. 

1618 XL (£10.)“-A. Chester Beatt?, CaJehill Faik, Little Char^Kont, for Munell Golden 
Cheer 3993, red and white, bom Apnl 1,1919, bred by Mrs. W. H. Palmer, Heathlands, 
Wokins^m; «. Murrell Lord Roberts 3375, d. Murrell Golden Cherry 10223 by Hayes 
Ffdo 2ad 2460. 

1619 HL (£6.)—Lobe Poitdiobe, Court HaU, North Molton, Devon, for Queen’s Fancy 
4913, fawn and white, born Feb. 22,1917, bred by G. E. de Garis, St. Leddords, Castcl, 
Guernsey: s, Justinee's Eicora $239 P.S., R.G.A S., d. Queen of St. Leddards 13081 
P.S., R.G.A.S. by Fancy’s Lad 2863 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

1611 B. N.—MBS. B. C. Bainbbjpge, for Elfordleigh HammilL 
H. C,— 1614. C.— 1617. 

Class 201 .—Gvmmy Bulls, born in 1922. 

1624 X. (£16» & B. N. for Champion,*)—Y zscoent Lascelleb, E.G., Goldsborou^i HaU, 
Enaresborough, for Primrose’s Bdlfonnder 4734 P.S., R.G.A.S., fawn and white, bom 
Jan. 23, bred by G. Edwards, CSastel Farm, Guernsey; s. Primrose Emblem 4881 P.S., 
B.G.A.S., d. Lady Ostend of the Pouches 5216 F.S., R.OA..8.,!by Betsy Pride of the 
Ponohea P.S., R.G.A.&. 

1622 n. (£10.)—J. B. Body, Hindliead Court, Hindboad, Surrey, for Hindhead Governor 
4842, fawn and white, bora Oct. 24,1922; a Governor 4th des Ruettes 8718, d. Rosey 
of Goodnestone 12343 by Gunner 3rd 2459. 

1625 XXL (£5.)—^Hilton Philitsoh, Broom Hill, Ether, Surrey, for (Saremoni Prince 4732, 
fawn .ind white, bom July 20, bred by the late Duchess of Albany, Claremont, Esher ; 
s. Brittleware Princeling 3282, d. Holywell Prmce<« 13627 by Downo Star of Vlmiora 
2nd 3315. 

1621 B. N.-“Mbs. R. C. Baikbridqe, Llfordlei^, Plympton, Devon, for BnTftwiiftig Tt TTtimmffl 
H. 0.— 1623. C.— 1626. 

Glass 202.— Guernsey Coios, in-milk, bo?n in or biforc 19J9. 

1633 I. (£15, St Cbam.pion.*)“-W. DenheiiS, Femhill Pork, Windsor Forest, tor Wi<^am Bose 
oEBouge Val 14963, fawn and white, born Aug, 1,1917, calved March 8,1923, bied by 
W. Marriott, Rouge Rue, St. Peter Port, Guernsey; s. Lively's Sailor Boy of Lcs Quar- 
tieis 3622 P.S., R.G.A.S., d. Rose of Rouge Val 5173 F.S., R.G.A,3. 

1632 XL <£10.}—J. B. Body, Hindhead Court, Hindhead, Surrey, for Lynohmere Xtosy 13731, 
ftiwn and white, bom Aug. 12,1918, calved May 23, 1928, bred by Mrs. Pratt-Barlow, 
Lynchmore House, Haslcmere; s. Sequel’s Delight 2na 3403, d. Rosoy of Goodnestone 


» Prizes given by the Ayr&Iure Cattle Herd Book Society. 

* C!hampiou Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Bull In 
Clasaea 200 and 201. 

■ Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Soctetv for the beat Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 202-204. 
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1029 m. (£5.)— X* CaESiHER BBA.aKi!Y, CalelUU Paxk, Little Cliark Kent, for Idly of L’Anmone 
2nd 14665, fawn and white, bom Oct. 25, 1917, calved Jan. 21, 1923, bred by B. X. 
Wheadon, St. Peter Port, Guernsey; e. May Boy of Mont Plaisant 3862 P.S., B..G.A.S., 
d. Lily of L'Aumone 14527 P.S., E.G.A.S., by Honorla'a Sequel 2nd 2816 P.S., B.G.A.S. 
1635 B. N.—^Mns. JERVOISE, Hemard Park, Basingstoke, for Buby 4& of Le Mont Durant. 
H. C.--1630, 1637. C.—1630. 

Class Guernsey Cows or Heifers^ in-milk, born in 1920 or 1921.^ 

1640 L (£L5, & B. N. for Champion.^)—J. B. Body, Hindhead Court, Hindheod, Surrey, for 
Morland Lady Bichmond 16788, fawn and white, born Peb. 16, 1921, calved April 28, 
1923, bred by G. P. Perrand, Morland Hall, Alton ; a. Slogan’s Climax 4036, d. Bichmond 
Zoe of le Buette 13846 by Ivy’s Emblem 3804. 

1641 TL (£10.)—W. Duheeks, Pemliill Park, Windsor Porest, for Hayes Flossie 15423, fawn 
and white, bom May 5,1920, calved April 26, 1923, bred by Sir E. A. Hambro, Hayoi 
Place, Kent; a. Lord Bitchenor of Bose Farm 212 by ffelson of the Cachelierc 174 P.S., 
B.G.A.S., d. Plos&le of Lubin Hrd 16347 P.S., B.G.A.S. 

1642 m. (£5 .)—^Mbs. Jmivoxsn, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, for Heiziaid Dora 2nd 16440, 
fawn and white, born Sept. 11, 1920, calved April 13, 1923; s. Herriard Osseo’s BepUca 
3726, d, Herriard Dora 13593 by Herriard du Poulon 3156. 

1639 B. N.—A. CEfiSXEB BBAXIY, Calehill Park, Little Chart, Bent, for Belmont Buttercup 
Ist. 

H. C.—1644. 


Class 204 .—Guernsey Heifers, bom in 1922. 

1647 L (£15.)—W. DUNEims, Pemhlll Park, Windsor Porest, for Dairymaid of Goodneatone 
2nd 17564, fawn and wliite, born April 2, bred by H. P. Plnmptre, Goodnestoue Park, 
Canterbury; $, Bose Lad of Goodnestoue 3rd 4303, d. Dairymaid of Alderney 3rd 11227 
by Golden Hoble 6th 2763. 

1062 XL (£10.)—G. P. Saeday, Puddlngton Hall, Noston, Cheshire, for Puddington Daffodil 
18226, fawn and white, born Jan. 9; s. Lively’s Honour Les Quartiers 3977, d. Bavens- 
croft Daffodil 2nd 9641 by Gladiator 2270. 

1646 DZ. (£5.)—J. B. Body, Hindhead Court, Hindhead, Surrey, for Hindhead Princess Bosy 
17880, fawn and white, bom May 4; s. Lynchmere Lord Boberis 15tli 3982, <L Lynch* 
mere Bosy 13731 by Sequels Delight 2nd 3403. 

1645 B. N.—J. B. Body, lor Hindhead Princess Miriam. 

H. 0.—1649. C.—1648. 


Jerseys. 

ISf.B,—In (He leney CUuaet the number interted wUhin braekrU afUr Oa name o] an animal 
indieatee the nwnber of eueh animal in the Ihland Herd Book, A number wiUmt 
brackets inMeaUs that the animcA is registered in ike English Jersey Herd Book. 

Class 205 .—Jersey Bulls, born in or bifore 1920. 

1669 L (£15* dt Champion.')—a. Bbttok Ward, Godlnton, Asliford, Kent, for Pilgrim 13609, 
wliolo colour, bom April 14, 1919; s. X’romotheus 13391, d. Evoi^ocn by CatlUon’s 
1‘riiu‘o 11630. 

1054 n. (£10« & B. n. for Champion.')—B. Carsok, Hulso, Brackicy, for Don Cid 13547, 

black, bom March 24, 1919, bied by Mrs. Kayos Sadler, Sutton Scotney; s. The Cid 
12473, d. Donna Vpres by Pontnlnes Oxford Lad 12003. 

J668 ni. (£5.)— HRS. HAYRS SADLKii, Nontbury, button Scotney, for Spring Gambowlines 
Lad 14120, whole colour, horn June 23, 1920, bred by S. G. Hough, Spnnghouso Park, 
Theydon Bois; s. Bowlina<) Lad 12858, d. Golden Oamboline 2nd by General Light 12312. 

1653 B. AXiPRiiD E. Bord, Wannertou, Kidderminster, for Italicus. 

0.—1656. 


Class 206.— Bulls, born in 1921. 

1660 L (£15.)— B. Bruce Ward, Godlnton, Ashford, Kent, for Canterbury Pilgrim (Vol. 33, 
p. 148), broken colour, bom April 9,1021; e, J'ilgrlm 13609, ti. Caper by Capsicum 10802, 
1665 n. (HO.)—Laurenoe E. Tubbs, The Priory, Stevenage, Herts, for Bowlinas Bright 
Prince, whole colour, bom May 11, 1921, bred by J. B. Querce, St. Peter, Jersey; e. 
Sybils Bright X*rincc 5716, <f. Princess Bowlma 2nd (26740) by Little Laddie 5499. 

1660 in. (£5.)— Mbs. G. J. Austin, EUom Mode, Totteridge, Herts, for Feather Knights 
Gamboge, whole colour, born Aug. 4,1921, bred by G. A. Messorvy, Trinity, Jersey;«. 
Ciommander Gamboge (5648), d. Bing Wmg (21562) by Feather Knight (4951). 

1662 B. G. UouoH, Sprin^ouse Park, Theydon Bois, Essex, for Marighid’s Fleece. 


»Prizes given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Qnomsey Cattle Society for the best Cow or 

HeKor la Claeses 202 and 204. ^ . 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Soriety lor the best Bull in 
Classes 2&'*207. 
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Class 207. —Jersey Bulls, horn m 1922. ^ 

1680 L (£15.)~B>. Brxigb Ward, Godinton, A^ord, Slent, for Msr Hlgiim, Tvhole colour, 
bom May 7; s, Pilgriin 13699, d. Mistress Mine (VoL 32, p. 146) by Masterman of Oak- 
lands 13020. _ 

1669 XL (£10.)—Mas. Beetrah Cater, Bentworth Lodge, Alton, Hants, for Wotton Glamour, 
broken colour, bom April 16, bred by Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking; a. Hen- 
bury Moonli^t 13301, d. Wotton Pink May (Vol. 30, p. 400) by Red Cloud 11818. 

1675 211. (£5.)—J. H. N. Roberts, Weybeards Farm, Horefield, Middlesex, for Cowslip’s 
You’ll Do, whole colour, bom April 30; a. General Cowslip 10960, d. Quointness (Vol. 32, 
p. 432) by Hingsway 12041. 

1679 E. H.—MBS. Hayes Sadler, Horsbury, Sutton Scotney, for Pioneer’s Footprint. 

H. C.—1674. 

Class 208. —Jersey Qom, rn-mUk, bom m or before 1919. 

1694 L (£15, Champio]],* & SpedaL*)— Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton 
Pink May (Vol. 30. p. 400), broken colour, bom July 26,1916, cmved May 19, 1923; s. 
Bed Cloud 11818, d. Lady May by Royal Reward 9413. 

1693 H. (£10, B. ir. lor Champion’ & RH. for Special’)— Mas. Evelyn, for Wotton Mhrgaret 
(Vol. 28, p. 364), whole colour, bom Juno 13,1014, calved May 10,1923 ,* a, Yeovil Lad 
10883, d, Wotton Daisy Noble by PavUlons Noble 10036. 

1702 XXL (£5.)— Mbs. Hayes Sadleb, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, for Tiny Spots (Vol. 82, 
p. 465), whole colour, bom Oct. 29, 1917, calved April 30, 1023, bred by P. J. Gavey, 
J^}y; A. Golden Pem*s Dairyman 12640, d. Dairy Spots (23370) by Daiiymald^s Astor 

1688 Bi. N.—R. W. Carson, Halse, Brackley, for Lynn’s Fern Lady 2nd. 

H. a—1684,1685,1698,1701,1705, 1706. C.—1704,1707. 

Class 209. —Jersey Heifers, m-milk, horn in 1920.^ 

1711 L (£15, & B. N. for Special.’)— MRS. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Beg 
whole colour, born April 29, calved April 11,1923; a. R^ Cloud 11818, d. Wotton 
Margaret (Vol. 28, p. 364) by Yeovil Lad 10833. 

1720 XL (£10.)—R. BRuoE WARD, Godinton, Ashford, Rent, for Pirouette (Vol. 32, p. 146), 
whole colour, bom April 3, calved June 6, 1923; a. Prometheus 13391, d. Claper by 
Capsicum 10892. 

1706 IQ. (£5.)—^R. W. Carson, Halse, Brackley, for Crystal Violet (Vol. 32, p. 81), broken 
colour, bom May 20, calved June 1, 1923, bred by the late J. Carson, Ring's Sutton 
Manor; a. SybU's Oxford Mafosty 13769, d. Siher Violet 2nd by The Cld 12478. 

1715 B. N,—J. H. N. Robebxs, Weybeards Farm, Harefidd, Middlesex, for Duefaess of Caxifa 
4iih« 

H. a—1717. a—1710,1714. 

Class 210* —Jersey Heifers, inmiik, bom in 1921.^ 

1725 L (£15, & Special.’)—^Mas. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Qneen of 
dubs, whole cdoux, bom March 24, calved April 23, 1923; a. Aceia Prince 13466, d. 
Wotton Margaret (Vol. 28, p. 364) by Y^eovil Lad 10833. 

1723 II. (£10 .)—&, W. Carbon, HiUse, Brackley, for Persian Girl 4th, fawn, bom March 10, 
calved Juno 0, 1923, bred by L. Buisson, St. Johns, Jeiscy; Jersey Voltmtccr 
5354, d. Persian Girl (22101). 

1733 HL (£6.)— J. H. N. Roberts, Weybeards Fann, Hareflcld, Middlesex, for Sybil’s Golden 
Fern (Vol. 33, p, 117), whole colour, bom May 30, calved Juito 10, 1023 ; a. Sybil's 
Fair Prince 14132, d. Noble Fern Maracas (Vol. 31, p, 357) bif Golden Fern's Noble 10626, 

1721 B. N.—Major C. J. Baleour, Newton Don, Relso, for Odade. 

H.C.—1731,.1732. 

Class 211. —Jersey Heifers, bom in 1922, 

1743 X. (£15.)—MRS. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Ozone, whole colour, bom 
Aug. 12 ; A. Wotton Airman 14171, d. Wotton Sea Pink (VoL 34) 5yWotton Sandy 12814. 

1741 XL (£10.)—^MRs. Bertrau Gator, Brntworto Lodge, Alton, Hants, for Dorothia, whole 
colour, bom Aprll23, bredbythe late Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. G. Henderson, G.V.O., Bnscot 
Park, Farmgdon; a. Dandy 12897, d. Dolly (Vol. 33, p. 309) by lOtemorc Noble 11743. 

1753 XXL (£6.)—R. Brttce WARD, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Prattler, whole colour, bom 
May 30; a. Premier 14085, d. Rattler (Vol. 32, p. 437) by Maiden’s General 12380. 

1749 B. N.—J. PiERPONS Morgan, Wall HaU, AXdenhm, Herts, for iddenham P^cess 
Gauntlet. 

H. C.—1750,1751, 


’ Prizes given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

’ Champion Prize of £5 given by the E^lisb Jersey Cattle Sodety for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Gasses 203>211. 
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Kerries. 

—In the Kerry ClamSt the number inserted within braehete after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Irish Kerry Herd Bnoh* A nimher without 
braekets indicates that the animal is reffisiered in the Knytish Kerry Herd Book, 

Class 212.—Kerry Bulla, bom in or before 1921* 

1768 X. (£15, ft R. N. tor Champion.^)—C apt. ITblson Zambra, M.Cm aad 0. WnoiiAifSON- 
Hunb, West Tinted Manor, Koplcy, Hants, for Valencia Samson 535, bom April 22,1921, 
bred by the Enight of Eeiry, Valencia Island; s. Czar of Carton 506, d. Videncia Eiua 
(4285) by Valencia Chief (852). 

1756 XL (£10.)—TaSOSOPHZGAIi Edvoationab Tiivst (IK Ot. IBritain akd Iberakp), 
Ltd., Canm Farm, Wimbledon Common, for Drop Fxince 397, bom Jnly 19,1918, bred 
by Capt. R. E. Palmer, Oaklands Park, Newdlj^te, Surrey; a. Mangorton Qortmore 
Drops 361, d. Gort Primrose 11th 1959 Qor^rince 2nd 718. 

1754 m. (£5 .)—^Lady Pitzosrald, Buckland House, Paringdon, for Buckland Viking 470, 
bom April 23,1920, bred by L. Cunle, Minley Manor, Famborongh; e. Minley Alexander 
479, d. Minley Audrey 2281 by Minley Mars 362. 

1757 B. N.—John W. Towleb, Wadlands Hall, Parsley, Leeds, for ValenMa Beaver. 

Glass 218. — Kerry Bulla, born in 1922.* 

1760 1. (£15.}—Lady PirzoEitAZiD, Buckland House, Paringdon, for Buckland Thor, bom 
June 15; s. Buckland Viking 470, d. Walton Jonquil 4th 1521 by Walton Clumber 234. 

1763 n. (£10 .)—Catt. Hbisok Zambra, M.C., and C. Whliamson-MUnb, West Thtod Manor, 
Bopley, Hants, for Battingley Archibald, born May 30 ; s. Waterville Lord 424, d. Buck- 
land Bobbin 2232 by Valencia Desmond 352. 

1761 XZL (£5.)—JOHK W. TowiiER, Wadlands Hall, Paisley, Leeds, for Wadlands Aird, bom 
May 27; a. First Plight ot Carton 474, d. Vaddy Drave 2500 by Vaddy Bumtollet 7th 


Class 214.—Kerry Cotos, in-mUh, born in or before 1919. 

1769 I, (£15* ft Champion.*)^OHN W. Towibr, Wadlands Hnll, Parsley, Leeds, for Wad- 
lands Biota 2325, bom Sept. 22, 1916, calvod June 16, 1923, bred by Bichard Proctor, 
Worston, Clithcroe; s. PendleHerald 329, d. Oort Flora 4th 1378 by Gort Prince (636). 

1764 H. (£10.)— ^EIiMHUBST PARMiNa ft Tradino Co., Ltd., Elmhurst Farm, Slinfold, Sussex, 
for Gort Curley 9th 2140, born May 14,1915, calved March 6,1923, bred by D. M. Battray, 
Gortnaskehy, Ballybuniou, Co. Kerry; s. Gort Prince 2nd (718), d. Gort Curley (3338) 
by Gort Desmond (646). 

1770 HL (£5.)—Capt. Nbmok Zambra, M,C., and C. WiM«iAMSON-MniKB, West Tlsted Manor, 
Bopley, Hants, for CasMough Cowslip 4th 2238, bom March 3, 1917, calved May 14, 
1923, bred by John Hilliard, KiUamey; s, Castlelough Dermott 793, d. Castlelough 
Cowslip 3rd 2023 by Castlelough Hover (740). 

1766 R, N.— EIiMHURSt Pabmino ft Trading Co., Ltd., for Gort Primrose 11th. 

B. 0r-l768. 

Class 215.— Kerry Heifera, in-mUh, bom in 1920 or 1921. 

1774 L (£15.)—THBOSOPmCAl. BDUOATIONAIi TRUST (IN GT. BRITAIN AND IREDAND), LTD., 
Camp Farm, Wimbledon Common, for Starlight of Warren (Vol. 21, p. 10), bom Sept. 29, 
1920, calved April 20,1923, bred by Muriel Coimtess Dc la Warr, Warron Farm, Wlmblo* 
don Common: e. Drop Prince 307, d. Buckhurst primrose 2352 by Minley Baron 347* 

1776 XL (£10.)--John W. Towler, Wadlands Hall, Parsley, Leeds, for Wadlands Fanny 
(Vol. 21, p, 16), bom Sept. 21, 1920, calved May 18, 1923; s. Valencia Harold dM/A 
Flora of Carton 2373 by Prince Oth of Carton (771). 

1773 HL (£5*)—THBOSOPBXCAD EDUCATIONAL TRUST (IN GT. BRITAIN AND IRELAlND), LTD*, 
for Qrhmble of Warren (Vol. 21, p. 11), bom Hov. 20, 1920, calved April 26,1923, bred 
by Muriel Countess De la Warr, Warren Farm, Wimbledon Common; e. Drop Prince 
807, d. Buckhurst Playmate 2351 by Minley Baron 847. 

1771 It. N.— The Marchioness of Londonderry, Wynyard Park, Sto(dEton-on-Tees, for 
Sprtogfleld Pigwort. 

H. C.—1777. 

(Bass 216. —Kerry Heifers, not in mUJe, bom in 1921 or 1922.* 

1782 t (£15.)— Lady Fitzgerald, Buckland Honse, Paringdon, for Bucklana Vineia, bom 
April 6, 1022; e. Buckland Viking 470, d, Buckland JoybeU (Vol. 20. p. 8) by Minley 

l779'^)X^£iot}^ELMHURST Farming ft Trading Co., Ltd., Elmhurst Farm, Sllnfold, Sussex, 
for Elmhurst Barberry, bom May 30,1922: a. Maugenon Dermot 3rd 388, d, Sheen-an* 
Scoop 2188 Oaklands Raspberry 349. 

1780 XXL (£5.)—Elmhurst Farming ft trading Co., Ltd., for EUnhusst Bacchante, bom 
Jtme 25,1922; a. Primrose Watersheen 446, d. Gort Primzose 11th 1959 bjf Gort Prince 
2nd (718). 

1781 XL N.— lady Fitzgerald, for Bnckland Bronte. 

H. 0.—1 783, 1786,1788. _ 

^ Silver Ch^lenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by tlie English Kerry and Dexter 

Cattle Society lor the uest animal in Classes 212-210. 

* Prizes ^ven by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society* 
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Dexters. 

JT’.jB .—In ike Dexter Claeeee, the tmrnher ineerted within bradteie after the name of an animat 
indiealei the nurhber of eitch animal in ike Jrieh Dexter Herd Booh, A number withoui 
hraekete indicatee that the animal it reffittered in the Bnglieh Deader Herd Booh, 

Glass 217 .—Dexter Bulls, born in or before 1921. 

1790 I. (£15, Champioii,^ & Champion.*}— Mrs. Frank Athiirton Brown, Bonrton Hill 
House, Moreton-in-Harsh, Glos, for Bonzton Hill Jock 718, bom April 19, 1020; s. La 
Mancha Tiny Tim 668, d. La Mancha Well-Well 2648 F.S. 

1793 n. (£10.)—LADY Eathlben Hare, Brokenhurst Park, Brockonhurst, Hants, for 
BEokenhtasb FhiUp 726, bom March 13, 1921; a. Brokenhurst Morilla 651, d. Peach 
Blossom of Clara^ 2535 by Gort Ned 5th (607). 

1791 HL (fiS.l—MRS. FRANK ATHERTON BROWN, for Bouzton Hill Punch (Vol. 22, p. 110), 
bom Nov. 23,1921; s. La Mancha Tiny Tim 608, d. La Mancha Wendy 2649 P.S. 

1795 B. N.— TBBo. a. Stefsens, Hookstile House, South Qodstone, Surrey, for Hever^Bez. 
H. a—1794. 


Class 218.— Dexter Bulls, bom m 1922.^ 

1797 L (£150—W. Lindsay Evebard, Hatcliffo Hall, Leicester, for PiUon^ey Forest Foot* 

n born Feb. 21, bred by Mrs. Nutt, Hampton in-Arden; $, Fillongley Forester 630, 
iilonglcy Felicite 2328 by Oakridge Marnton Jack 512. 

1798 n. (£10.)—Lady Kathleen Hare, Brokenhurst Park, Brockenhurst, Hants, for 
Brokenhumt Pete, bom July 10; e, Brokenhurst Morilla 651, d, Brokeixhurst Peach 
Blossom 2nd 2708 by Brokenhurst Bufus 601. 

1796 HI. (£5.)— Edward Davies, Oakland-?, Brecon, for Poniaxfran Pasha, bora Aug. 2; s. 

Bagendun Senator 642, d. Cowbridge Dainty Annie 2734 by Cowbridgo Dainty Jock 605. 
1802 E. N.—Theo. a. Stephens, Hookstile House, South Godstonc, for Queramore Hook¬ 
stile. 

H. 0.—1799,1800. 

Class 219.— Dexter Cows, in-mHk, born in or before 1919. 

1805 L (£16, B. N. for Champion,* & B. N. for Champion.*)— W. Lindsay Evebard, Bat- 
clitfe Hall, Leicester, for Fillongley Farola 2487, bom Oct. 23,1017, calved June 4, 1923. 
bred by Mrs. Nutt, Hampton-ln-Arden; s. General Manager 523, d. Dewberry 2230 by 
Sloeberry 494. 

1808 XL (£10.)— Alfred C. Km, Brai«(bfleld Manor, Bomsev, Hants, for La Mkacha Made¬ 
line 2272, bom In Marcii, 1913, calved May 15,1923, breeder unknown. 

1806 zn. (£5.)— W, Lindsay Evrrard, for FUlon^y Favourite 2242, bom in 1914, tsalvod 
May 9, 1923, breeder unknown. 

1807 B. N.— Lady Kathleen Hare, Brokenhurst Park, Brockenhurst, Hants, for Peach 
Blossom of (Saragh. 

H. 0.-1804,1809. 

Class 280.— Dexter Heifers, in-milh, born in 1920 or 1921. 

1815 I. (£16.)— Alfred C. Kino, Braishfleld Manor, Romsey, Hants, for BraishB^tl Black 
Tulip 2851, born Sept. 28.1920, calved March 15,192S; s. Black Mask 643, d, Braishfleld 
Bloom 2300 by Home Rule 563. 

1810 n. (£10.)— Tnr Trustees or Ariey Estate, Arley Estate Office, Nortlmlch, for 
FfUongley Moisam (Vol. 21, p. 78), l>om Maj 2S, 3920, eal\cd Man-h 30, 1023, ftred by 
Mrs. Nutt, Hampton in Arden; a. Oakridge Scout 674, d Pillonglcv Fathom 2414 F.S. 
1813 III. (£5.)—W, LINDS 4Y EvERiRD, Ratclitfc Hall, Leicester, for FUlonyley Fore-t Flower 
(Vol 21, p. 78), bom Sept. 9,1920, calv"d April 20, 1923, bred by Mrs. Nutt, Hampton- 
in-Arden; s. Fillonglej Forester 030, s. FllUmglcy Frcsla 2491. 

1812 B, N. — W. Lindsay Evebard, for Brofcenhuj^ Pansy. 

H. 0.—1814,1816, 

Class 221. —Dexter Heifers, not in milk, born in 1921 or 1922.® 

1823 I. (£15.)— ^Theo. A. Stephens, Hookstile House, South Godstone, Surrey, for Hookstile 
Titania, bom Feb. IS, 1922; e. Bagendon Nonsuch 687, d, Ladv E\a 2043 F.O. 

1831 n. (£10.)— Lady Kathleen Hare, Brokcnhnrat Park, Brockenhurst, Hants, for 
Brokenhurst Pendope, bom April 3,1922; e, Brokenhurst Monlla 651, d. Harley Pene¬ 
lope 1768 by Kingwood Comely Boy 264. 

1819 m. (£5.) — ^Edward Davies, Oaklands, Brecon, for Pontarfron Patricia, hom April 23, 
1922 j s. Pontarfran Rifleman 753, d, Pontarfran-Patti 2795 by Brokenhurst Coy Boy 
639. 

1823 B. N.—Mbs. C. L. Pickard, Middle Brow Top, Queramore, Lancaster, for Quemmoze 
Bose. 

H. C.—1820,1824. 


* Silver Challenge Cop, value Twenty-flve Guineas, given by the English Kerry and l)exter 
Cattle Society for the best animal In Classes 2)7-221 

* l^vcr Challenge Breodcra Bowl, value Ton Guineas, given through the English Kerry 
and Deader Cattle Society for the best animal in Classes 217-221, which is already regis¬ 
tered in the English Kerry and DoKter Herd Book, and is the progeny of sire and dam already 
regist'ered. 

* Prizes given by the English Kerry and DeKtor Cattle Sodely, 
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Milk Yield Classes. 


Class 222 .—Dairy Slwriihom Cows or Heifers, 

014 1. (£15. & B. N. for Champion.^)— ^Majob S. P. Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbury, for 
Eoggathorpe Primrose (Vol. (32, p. 1136}, red and little white, bom Sept. 5,1915, caJved 
May 25, 1923, bred by J.Timberlake, Hostoe Perm, Tring; s. Imperial Purbelow 120805, 
d. Prospect fry Dreadnought 102049. 

899 n. (filO.)--OAM. THE Hon. E. A. FitzEoy, M.P., Pox Hill, West Haddon, Bugby, for 
Carleton Queen 7th (Vol. 59, n. 1076), white, bom April 15, 1912, calved June 5,1923, 
bred by John Wood, The Beeches, Carleton, (Carlisle; a. Bright Minican 104872, d. Fairy 
Queen by Baron’s Pride 80455. 

909 in. (£5.) —J. M. StbxceIiAnd, Bainesse, Catterlck, for Kepingham Tulip 6th 19096, white, 
bom Aug. 21,1915, calved June 12, 1923, bred by J. Tuton, Marsh House, Keylngham; 
8. Grandee 115670, d, Heying^m Tulip 5th Brandsby’s Aristocrat 107989. 

H. C.-~912, 913, 922, 925, 934, 951, 954. 


Class 223.— Nm-Pedigree Dairy SJiorffiorn Cows or Heifers, 

981 Z, (£15.)‘~-J'ahbs Batten & Son, for Stella. (See Class 124.) 

982 n. (£10.)~C. J. Beeohener, lor Faldo Qneen. (See Class 124.) 

Class 224.— Lincolnshire Bed Shorffiom Cows or Heifers, 

1009 I. (£15.)—JOEN EVENS & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Amy 7th (Vol. 25, p. 328), 
bom Maieh|14, 1916, calved June 3, 1923; a. Cnilieu Xonsuch 10630, d. Burton Amy 
2nd by Mr. Profit 4926. 

1031 n. (£10.)—LT.-COL. Sm A. G. WmOAiL, E.O.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for Sitsey 
Bose (Vol. 28, p. 484), bom Sept. 4,1913, calved April 18,1923, bred by A. H. ITewton, 
Sibsey, Boston, Lines; a. Crolt Somerby Gem 7486, d, by Thornton Harry«6695. 

1020 IZL (£5.)— Stanley Blundell, Bendish House, Welwyn, for BendishSCheiry 2nd (Vol. 

. 22, p. 325), bom June 1,1915, calved May 81, 1923; s, Canwick Benedict 15th 9727, <2. 

Bendish Cherry by Crimson Boy 4772. 
m a—1010, 1023,1024,1025,1032. 

Class 225.— JSouth Devon Com or Heifers. 

1129 X. (£15.)— Walter Hunt, Tracey’s Farm, Berry Pomeroy, Totnes, for BBllnnaid 9th 
16797, bom Sept. 2,1916, calved March 29,1923, bred by W. S. Harris, Stoke Gabriel, 
Totnes; a. WeU Champion 5210, d. Milkmaid 4th 11644 by Dahlia Hero 2687. 

Class 226.— Bed Poll Cows or Heifers, 

1217 L (£15.)—The Exobs. oe tee late Lobe Manton, Sudboume Hall, Oiford, Suffolk, 
for Gressenhall Bed Berry 23508, bom July 14,1011, calved May 25,1923, bred by 
J. E. XllU, OTessenholl, East Dex^m; a. Grosseuhall iBcresford 10174, d. Strawberry 
3rd by Edgar 8969. 

1210in. (£10 .)—LT.-Col. SibMebrxkIB. Bubbell, Bt., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, 
for Sudboume Minerva 24372, bom Nov. 20,1913, calved May 6,1923, bred by Kenneth 
M. Olafk, Sudboume Hall, Oiford; s, Acton Crowfoot 9087, d, Sudboume Minnie 22850 
by Sudboume Boyal 9970. 

1223 HL (£5.)— Captain Alan Bjceabdson, Seven Springs, Cheltcnhain, for Tivetshall Lena 
26562, bom Sept. 11, 1914, calved Pob. 12, 1023, bred by Q. Jacques, Ipswich; «. Ben* 
dlesham Traveler 10785, d. Bredilcld Lena 21574 by Bendlesham Wonder 9156. 

H. C.—1211,1213,1214,1221. 

Class 227.— British Priesian Cows or Heifers, 

1462 L (£15, dt Champion.')—G. Holt Thomas, Hortb Dean House, Hughenden, High 
Wycombe, for Eingswood M^e Leaf 25220, bom Hov. 10,1916, calved Juno 15,1923, 
bred by Horace Hale, Eingswood, Tandridge ;4.s. Eingswood (imported) Ynte 4047, d, 
Eingswood Myrtle 9294 by Eingswood Prince 341. 

1461 XL|(£10.}—G. Holt Thomas, for Eingswood Geres Myrtle. (See Class 191.) 

1455 in. (£5.)— Gilbert & Woodeibld, Weston Hall, Weston-on-Trent, Derby, for Swsxke- 
stone Beauty 26676, bom Sept. 27, 1916, calved April 24, 1923, bred by A. Handley, 
Shelton, Derby; s, Osmaston (imported) Prits 4293, d, TerUng Lady Gadfly 2nd 16132 
by Terling Hermit’s Boy 707. 

IS. 0.-1446,1451,1467,1473,1500. 

^ Champion Prize of £30, with £5 to the Beserve Kumber, given by a Society interested in 

the production of milk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Dairy Sbort- 

hom, ZJncolnshlxe Bed Shorthorn, South Devon, Bed P6D, and British Priesian Milk Yield 

Competitions. 
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Class 228.— Ayrshire Cows or Heifers* 

1592 L (£15.)—A. & A. KiRKPATMOg, Barr, Sanquaiar, for Aut^eabay Meg 68938, bom Beb. 
15,1918, calved June 15, 1923, bred by James Perguson, Aucbenbay; 8. Auchenbay 
?Ire Boy 17764, d* Aucbenbay Htghland Mary 4th A1491 by Howie’s Sir WOlIam 8096. 

1602 n. (£10.)—F. H. Sandekson, Eahott Homo Farm, Felton, Northumberland, lor New^ 
lands Sunbeam 70748, bom Jan. 17,1918, calved April 24,1023, bred by C. H. Sander- 
son, Newlands, Belford, Northumberland; s. Braw Lad 15721, d. Broadmoss Sunbeam 
2nd 39951 Hnocktena Coronation 8740. 

1585 nz. (£5.)—WHiLiAH L. Ferguson, Catlinns, Lockerbie, for Axchwood Nan 72488, bom 
March 20, 1916, calved April 4, 1023, bred by M. Aird, Archwood, Lockerbie; s. Axch¬ 
wood Harry 10651, d. Archwood Bell 2nd A. 3577 by Archwood Chief 9519. 

H. C.—1580,1583,1587,1588,1609. 

Class 229.— Chiemsey Cows or Heifers. 

1636 X. (£15, is Champion.^)—SZB James Bemnaztt, Bt., M.P., The Grange, Hare Hatch, 
Twyford, Berks, for Fxinoess of CaiUiotetie 10257, fawn and white, bom March 7,1912, 
calved June 4, 1923, bred by F> N. Mahy, Osmonds, St. Sampsons, Guernsey; t . Gover¬ 
nor of the Chene 1297 P.S., B.G.A.S., L Ladida Uth 8929 P.S., B.G.A.S. 

1630 IL (£10, & B. N. for Champion.^)—A. Chester Beatty, Calehill Park, Little Chart, 
Kent, for Xlasette of Si Oaib^e 13718, fawn and white, bom Juno 20, 1918, calved 
April IL 1928, bred by P. G. Bobilliard, St. Catherine, St. Peter Port, Onemsey; e. 
Lively Sailor Boy of Quartleis 3622 P.S., B..6.A.S., d. Maypole 6th 8582 P.S., 
E.O.A.S. 

1637 m. (£5.)—G. P. Sakday, Puddington HaU, Neston, Cheshire, lor Downe Landes Beaniy 
2nd 13445, fawn and white, horn Sept. 2, 1917, calved June 18, 1923, bred by J. G. 
IngrouiUe, Les Landes, Forest, Guernsey; s. Braye Duke 3794 P.S., S..Q.A.S., d. Landes 
Beauty 15248 P.S., B..G.A.S., by Governor of the Corbinez 3302 P.S., B..G.A.S. 

H.a—1632. 


CSass 280.— Jersey Cows or Heifers, 

1692 L (£15, Ss SpedaL*)— Mbs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Faidawne Hussy (Vol. 
30, p. 278), broken colour, bom Aug. 8,1916, calved Jan. 11,1923, bred by W. M. Cazalet, 
Ffdrlawne, Tonbridge; $. Sir Toby 12154, d. Hussy 13th by MaoDougu 9888. 

1703 n. (£10, & B. N. lor SpedaL*)— Laurence E. Tubbs, The Priory, Stevenage, for (bdip 
(Vol. 33, p. 897), whole colour, bom July 23,1919, calved March IS, 1928, bred by Dr. 
Watne^^^Budrhold, Eeadizig; s. Lord Pxiznzose 12691, d. Gem’s Maple by Violettes 

1707 m. (£5.)—B. Bruce Ware, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Miranda’s Lass (Vol. 83, p. 
384), whole colour, bom Nov. 5,1919, calved Jan. 26,1923; s. Marionette’s Lad 13351, 
d. Falrlawne Miranda by Sir Toby 12154. 

H, C.—1683, 1684,1686, 1698,1704,1705,1715. 

Class 281 .—Kerry Cows or Heifers, 

1764 I. (£15, & Champion.*)— Thu Elmhubst Fabmzno & Trading Co., Ltd., for Gort 
ciuzley 9th. (See Class 214.) 

1767 XL (£10.)— John W . Towlub, Wadland'^ Hall, Farsloy, Leeds, for Wadlands Butteimilkex 
2523 F.8., hom in 3912, cal\cd June 17, 1023, breeder unknown. 

1765 in. (£5.)— Thu Elmhurst Farming iS; Trading Co,, Ltd., for Gort Fiimrose 11th 
1959, born Jan. 24, 1016, calved June 1, 1023, bred by D. M. Hattruy, Gortmiskehy, 
BaUybuiiiun, Co. Kerry; a. Gort Prince 2nd (718), d. Gort Ihrlmrose 8tli (3855) by Gort 
Peter (CSS). 

a C.—1769, 1771. 

Class 232 .—Dexter Cows or Heifers, 

1808 L (£15, & B. N. fox Champion.*)—A lfred C. King, for La Mancha Maddine. (See 
Class 219.) 

1806 n. (£10.)—W. L. Bvebard, for FUlontdey Favourite. (See Class 219.) 

1800 xn, (£5.)— Mrs. C. L. Pickard, Middle Brow Top, Quernmore, Lancaster, for Gort 
Primma 7th 2627, born April 24, 1916, calved June 9, 1923, bred by D. M. Battrny, 
Gortnaskehy, Ballybunion, Go. Keny; e, Gort Ned 5th 631, d, Gort Primula 6th (2542) 
^ Gort Punch 3rd (592). 

&C.—1804,1814. 


^ Champion Prize of £20, with £5 to the Beservo Number, given by a Society interested 
in theproduction of milk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Ayr¬ 
shire, jersey and Guernsey Milk Yield Competitions. 

* Bpedal Prize of £1010s. given by theHoyal Jersey Agricultural Society for the Jersey 
Cow m Class 230 obtaining the greatest number of points. 

* Champion Prize of £10, with £5 to tlm Beserve Number, given by a Society interested in 
the production of mitk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Kerry and 
Dexter MUk Yield (^petitions. 
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Butter Tests. 

Class 233a.— Ccym exceeding 900 Iba, live weight, 

1009 I. (215.)’—John Evens & Son, for Bnzion Amy 7th. (See Class 224.) 

1461 n. (£10.)—Q. Holt Thomas, for Eingswood Ceres (See Class 191.) 

1692 in. (£5, & G.AL')—Mrs. Eveiyn, for Faulawne Hussy. (See Class 230 ) 

1764 (©.M.-)— The Elmhurst Farming & Trading Co., Ltd., for Gort Curley 9th. 

H. 0.—899, 912, 013, 914, 922, 1020, 1024, 1025,1032, 1129, 1223, 1580, 1687, 1637. 

Class^233h.— Com not exceeding 900 Ihs, live weight, 

1703 L (£15. & S.M.')— Laurence E. Tubbs, for OxUy. (See Class 230.) 

1686 n. (£10.)— Mbs. Harry Briggs, The Grange, North Stoke, Wallm^oid, for Lily of the 
Valley (Vol. 30, p. 318), whole colour, bom Oct. 26,1917, calved April 25,1923, bred by 
Mrs. Cottrell-Lornipr, Coombe, Woodbtock; s. Emg Primrose 12674, d. Golden Prim- 
lose bv Eosy*s Gulden Champion 11523. 

1707 m. (£5.)—li. Bruce Ward, for Miranda’s Lass. (See Class 230.) 

1705 (B.M.‘)—R. Bruce Ward, for Ida. 

1698 (Certifioaie of Merit.*)— Miss Marjorie Henderson, for Gloria lime. 


GOATS.* 

Class 335.— Female Goats, Toggenhurg, entered or eligible Jor entry in the 
Toggenburg section o/ the Herd Book, over 2 years old. 

1827 1. (£3.)—Miss Marjorie Henderson, The Riding, Hexham, for Biding Cherry 412, 
bom MarOh 9, 1919, kidded June 8; s. Brendon Friday 349, d. Riding Crocus 367 by 
Sedgemere Paris 2nd. 

1830 n. (£2 .)—Mbs. Percy Waxnwright, Sheepwalks, Pontefract, for Ballywalter Sarali 356, 
bom April 11,1916, kidded Apnl 29,1923, bred by Lady Dunleath, Ballywalter Castle, 
Co. Down, Ireland; a. Sedgemere Pans 2nd 202, d. Halton Hagar 248. 

1820 HL (£1.) — ^Mrs. Straeee, btagshaw, Corbridge, for Leases Hwee T. 438, bom Feb. 

15, 1920, kidded April 1, 1923: t. Brendon Friday 349, d. Leases Hackberry 304 by 
Copthome BiUikon 274. 

Class 236.— Female Goats, British Alpine, over 2 years old. 

1831 I. (£3.)—Miss 0. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Wanton of Westons 
4630, bom Jan. 20, 1021, kidded April 19, 1023 ; s. Proud 2853, d. Hilma by Stockwell 
Orange 4566. 

Class 287*— Female Goats, Saamn or British Baanen, over 2 years old. 

1838 L (£3.)—Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndliurst, Hants, for Welfaie of Westons 
4640, British Saanen, bom Jan. 20,1921, kidded April 4,1023; a. Proud 2853, d. Hilma 
by btockwell Orange 4566. 

1830 IL (£2.)—Mrs. Hines, Watley, Twyford, Winchester, for Giietse S.14, bom in 1910, 
breeder unknown, kidded Moich 10, 1023. 

1886 m. (£1,)— Miss Cecily Booth, Yorccroft, Rlpon, for Frida S.10, breeder and age 
unknown, kidded March 18,1923. 

1835 R. H.—MISS Cecily Booth, tor satoaity. 

Class 2^—Female Goats, Angh-Nubian^ ordered or eligible for entry in the 
Angh-Nubian section of the Herd Booh over 2 years old. 

1845 L (£8.)— Miss K. Felly, Thoydon Place, Epping, Essex, for Tbeydon Angda 1308, 
bom May 6,1020, kidded May 7,1023; s. Sodberge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d. Regius 
Aganippe 895 by Wigmoie Norman 562. 

1847 n. (&.)—Miss £. PELLY, for Nash BeQona 1275, bom March 25,1020, kidded June 6, 
1923, bred by W. Homo, Nash Court, Westwell, Rent; s. Edenbreck Danaus 843, d. 
Nash Bella 1112 by Edenbreck Midas 740. 

1846 XH. (£X.)—MISS K. Pblly, for Theydon Annette 1304, bom May 6,1920, kidded May 

16, 1923; s. Sadberge Marcus Oonolanus 1003, d. Regius Aganippe 805 by Wigmoie 
Norman 562. 

1844 B. N.— MRS. Reginald Pease, Sledwlch, Barnard Castle, for Sadberge Wryneck. 

H. 0.-1850. CL—1842. 


* Gold M)eda], Silver Medal, and Bionxe Medal given by the BngUah Jexa^ Cattle Society 
for the three Jersey Cows obtaining the greatest number of potnm In the Butter Testa. 

* Gold Medal given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society for the Kerry Cow 
obtaining the greatest number cl points in the Butter Tests. 

* Oeitiflcate of Merit given by the Bni^th Jersey Cattle Society for Jersey Cows, not being 
Friee Winners, obtaining the following points i Cows five years old and upwards, 85 points; 
Cows five years old, 80 po tatSt 

« £30 towards these Prizes were given by the BxltiBh Goat Society. 
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Class 289< —Female Qoats^ any other variety, over 2 years old, not eligibU for 
Claeses 235 to 238. 

18611, (£8> St Cbam^^on.^}—MRS. Stbaesr, Stag^aw, Corbndge, for Iieazes Xldelia 4425, 
cross-bred, bom May 9, 1920, kidded May 1, 1928; a Leases Harvest 388, d. Leases 
Fortuuia 3266 by CSicetei Hearthstone 2599. 

1852 n. (82.)— Miss C. CEauBERiiiN, Westons, Lyndhnrst, Hants, lor Wistful of Westons 
4641, Bntish Toggenbnig, bom Eeb. 7,1921, kidded April 4,1923; s. Edenstead Pluck 
3007, d. Patience of Westons 4512 by Champion Proud 2853. 

1853 JSL (£1.)~MZBS MiJLJOBiB Hendsbsost, The Hiding, Hexham, for Biding Tulip 3730, 

Ang^o-Hublan-Swiss, bom Apnl 26, 1919, kidded Peb. 18, 1023 : «. Mayfield Tipperary 
2418, d. Hiding Thistle 2892 by Penormer 2552. ^ • 

1862 B. N.— MBS. SXBSXHB, for Leases Sidstone. ^ 

H. 0.—1855. Cr-1854,1856,1858. 


Glass 240.— Goatlings, British Alpine or British Toggenburg, over 1 year, btit 
not exceeding 2 years old. 

1863 L (£3.)—MiBS Mabjobxb HSNBBS80R, The Hiding, Hexham, for lading TfalsOedown 
5318, British Alpine, bom Apnl 8,1922; s. Boohfow Onyx 4665, d. Thi^^ 
5p Performer 2552. 

1864 IL (£2.)—Mbs. Strsjcsb, Stagtiiai^ Corbridge, for Leases Eiztie 557& British Alifine, 
bom March 24, 1922; e. Mayfield Prince Charming 3215, d. Leases Hidstone 2966 by 
(ficeter Hearthstone 2599. 


Class 241.— Goatlings, Anglo-Nubian, entered or eligible for erdry in the Angh^ 
Nubian secUan of the Herd Booh, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old. 

1867 1. (£3, & B. N. for Champion.*)—Miss H. Psudt, Theydon Place, Eppmg, Essex, for 
Theydon Babetie 1436, bom Jan. 2, 1922; e. Theydon Angus 1136, d. Hash Baroness 
1242 by Edenbreck Danaus 843. 

1868 XL (£2.)—Miss H. PBLL7, for Theydon Brigeite 1437, bom Jan. 2, 1922; e. Theydon 
Angus 1136, d. Hash Baroness 1242 by Edenbreck Danans 843. 

1866 in. (£1.)— Mbs. HBGiNixn Pbasb, Sledwich, Barnard Castle, for Sadbotge Spaxtowhawk 
1425, bom Jan. 1,1922; a. Theydon Aristocrat 1358, d. Sadbeige Sparrow A27 by Bricket 
Llewellyn 112. 

1865 B. H.— Mbs. Heqinau) Peasb, for Sadberge Hobby. 



1878 X. (£3.)— Mrs. Pbroy WAiirwRXoax, Sheopwalks, Pontefract, for pryston Sorrel bom 
ApdUl 29, 1923; «. Edel (imported) T.524, d. Ballywalter Saian 866 by Sedgomoie Paris 
2nd 292. 

1876 IL (£2.)— Mbs, Pbrot Wairwrioht, for Beyston Senna, bom April 29, 1028; i, Bdol 
(imported) X.524, d. Ballywalter Sarah 356 ^ Sedgemero Paris 2nd 292. 


Glass Female Kids, Anglo-Nubian, entered or eiigibtefor entry in the Anglo- 
Nubian section of the Herd Booh, not exceeding 1 year old. 

1880 L (£3, & Champion.*)—MISS K. 'Bwit, Theydon Place, Epping, Essex, for Theydon 
BeUadomia 1512, bom Sept. 15,1922; a. Theydon Marconi 1138, d. Hash BMla 1112 by 
Edenbreck Midas 743. 

1881 n. (£8.)—Miss H. PanBT, for Thsydon Bettina 1582, bom March 19,192$; a. Sadberge 
Alexander 1243, d. Theydon Beauty 1272 by Sadbei^ Marcus Coriolantts 1003% 

> Challenge Certificate given by the British Goat Sodety for the best Eemale Goat* over 
2 yean old, t h at baa borne n Md, 

* Bronze Medal given by the British Goat Sociefy for the best Goatilng. 

* Bronze Medal given by the British Goat Society for the best Bid. 
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1879 HL (£1.)— Mbs. Hbndy, Etherley^ Bishop Auckland, for Sadberae Godcatoo 1529, bom 
Eeb. 5,1923, bred by Mis. Eeginald Pease, Sledwich, Barnard Castle; s. Sadberge Alex¬ 
ander 1243, d. Sadbeige Chifl Chaff 998 by Sadberge Eomulns 738. 

1882 £. B.—MiEcs. C. L, PiCEAED, Middle Brow Top, Quemmore, Lancaster, for Bdenbreek 


Class 245 .—Female Kids, any other variety, not over 1 year old, not digible for 
Glasses 243 and 244. 

1801 L (£8» & R. K. lor CbampioxL^)—M bs. BBOiyALD Phase, Sledwich, Barnard Castle, for 
Sadberge DnokUng 5813, bom Jan. 20,1923; a. Sadberge Castle 1430, d. Sadberge Cygnet 
by Sadbeige Romulus 738. » 

1883 XL (£2.)—-Miss Axexanpeb, Stockwell House, Enaretborough, for SfookweiH Lassie 
10127, Biltish-Toggenburg, bom Jan. 29, 1928; t. Atherstone Generosity 4244, d. 
Stockwell Kancy by Copthome Bat 2596. 

1887 m. (£1.)— Miss 0. ChambebiiAIN, Westons, Lyndh^t, Hants, for Whim of Westons 
10175, Anglo-KuMan-Swiss, bom April 4, 1923; a. Proud 2853, d. Wistful of Westons 
4641 by Edenstead Pluck 3007. 

1890 B. K.—Hiss Mabjorib HEnnoERsosr, The Riding, Hexham, for RMiTig Topaa. 

H. C.—-1884,1885,1888. 


Class 246.~-6i‘rotfp Glass, coimsling of the Goat and her Female Offspring, entered 
in Glasses 235 to 245, and exhihUed by same owner. 

1856, 1874, 1891 L (£3.)—MBS. Reoinazd PEASE, Sledwich, Barnard Castle, for Sadberge 
Cygnet^ Sadbeige Goosander and Sadberge Dmduing. 

1836, 1884, 1885 H. (£2 & Oha 2 ^on.*}--Mlss CBon? BooiTH, YoxeaaSt, Ripon, for 
Piida, Springfield Pidehty and Smingfleld PriTOlity. 

1862, 1864, 1894 HI. (£1.)—^MBs. 'Stbaseb, Stagshaw, Corbrldge, for Leases Sdstone, 
Leases Eiitle and Leases Hidden. 

1852, 1887 B.H.-~Mlss C. CHAMBHBEAiy, Westons, Lyndhurst, for Wistful of Westons 
and Whim of Westons. 

B. C.—1853 and 1890. 


Milk Yield Glasses. 

Class 247 .—Goats that have kidded once. 

1838 L (£8.)— Miss C. Csambebzaie, for Welfare of Westons. (See Class 237.) 

1865 n. (£2.)— Mbs. Hines, Watley, Twyford, Winchester, for Beechmead Dolly 4724, Anglo- 
Kubm-Swiss, bom Peb. 14,1921, kidded Peh. 24, 1928; t. Edenstead Pluck 3007, d. 
Beechmead Kitty by Copthome Brigadier 2608. 

1844 XIL<£L)-~Mbs.iEbqinaxd Pease, Sledwich, Barnard Castle, for Sadberge Wryneck 142$, 
bom l)ec. 22,1919, kidded May 6,1923; a. Edenbreck Marcus 933, d, Bricket Beryl 622 
by Biicket Viking 167. 


Class 248 .—GoaJts not eLigibU for Glass 27. 

1862 I. (£3, Chamiuon.*)-—MBS. Sxbaker, Stagshaw, Corbrldge. for Leases Eldstoue 2965, 
ciDsa-t^, bom June 26,1917, kidded March 80, 1923; s. Clceter Hearthstone 2599, d. 
Leases Kiddie 2513 by Leases Lucky Steyne 1839. 

1827 XL (£2, dt B. XT. for ChaiiipioiL*)-<-Mi8S Mabjobie Hsnphbson, for Biding Cherry. 
(See 285.) 

1852 XXL (£1.)—Miss G. CSbahbebeain, for Wistful of Westons. (See Class 289.) 

1861 (B. H. dt GhBm;pion.*)<~MBS. Stbaesb, for Leaaes Pidelia. (See Class 239.) 

1845 {Ohampion.^)>*MiBS K. Pelzy, for Theydon Aj^ela. (See Class 238.) 

1847 (B. H. lor Cbainpioii.*)--Miss H. Pelly, lor Hash BeUona. (See Class 238.) 

B. C.—1839. C.—1830. 


_ , __y the British Goat Society lor the best Kid. 

* The ** Pearson " Challenge Trophy for the best Female Goat and her :iQds. 

* The " Dewar ** Challenge Trophy, giyen through the British Goat Society for the Goat 
entered in either the General or toe Togsenburg section of the Sodet/s Herd Book winning 
the hkh^st number of points in the Milking dasses. 

« i^iUenge Certlfioate, given by the Biitlsh Goat Sodety lor the best Dual Purpose Goat. 

* The " Pomeroy " Challenge Gup, given through the British Goat Sodety for the best 
Ando-Kubian entered in the Anglo-Kublan seodon of the Sodety*8 Herd Book winning the 
highest number of points in the Milking Classes. 
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SHEER 


Oxford Downs. 

Class 249.— Oxford Down Shearling Bams, 

1902 1. (210), and 1903 R. X—Hugh W. Stilgod, Tho Grounds, Adderbuiy, Banbury, 
1901 n, (£5 .)—BREDBBick Pbnson, Taston, Chailbury, Oxon. 

1909 m. (23.)—WISLUM Tebvbthan, Broadstone Hill, Chipping Norton. 

H. C.—1904. C.—1896. 

Glass 250.— Oxford Doton Bam Lambe,'^ 

1917 L (210.)— Frederick Penbok, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 

1915 n. (£5.)— Geokge Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington. 

1919 m. (28.)—W. F. G. Watts, Btefleld, Oxford. 

1911 B. N.—Henrt Akers & Go., Moat House, Black Bourton, Clunfiold, Oxon. 

H. C.—1910. a—1918. 

Class 251.— Three Oxford Down Bam Lamhn. 

1923 I, (210.)—Major B.. F. Fueler, Great Chaldold, Melksham, Wilts. 

1921 XL (2$.)— Henry Azers & Co., Moat Hou^e, Black Bourton, Clanfleld, Oxon. 

1924 XXL (23.)—W. R. Gantlett & SON, Manor Farm, Fairfoid, Glos. 

1929 B. X— W, F. G. WATTS, Elfafidd, Oxford. 

H. 0.—1922. a—1928. 


Glass 252 .—Three Oxford Down Shearling Mwes, 

1932 L (210, & Champion.*}— Frederick Person, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 

1930 XL (25.)—Captain B. G. Spencer Ohurohill, M.C., NorthwUk Park, Bloekley, Worcs, 
for owes bred by J. Johnston, Goto House, Bamnton, Oxon. 

1933 XXL (23^Hvgh W. Stxlgoe, The Grounds, Addorbury, Banbury. 

1984 B. X— WiLLiAX Tbevbthan, Broadstone HUl, Chipping Norton. 

ac.-l931. 


Class 258 .—Three Oxford Down Ewe Dnnbs, 

1936 L (21(b & X X foe Champion.*)— Henry Akers & Co., Moat House, Black Bourton, 
danfidd, Oxon. 

1942 XL (£5.)— Frederick Penson, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 

1939 HI. (28.)—W. R. Gantlett * Son, Manor Farm, Fairford, Olos, 

1945 X X—W. F. G. WATTS, Bisfleld, Oxford. 

H. C.—1940. C.—1938. 


Shropshires. 

Class 254 .—Shropshire Two Shear BamsJ^ 

1955 X. (£10, Cliaxnpion,^ St Champion.*)— Craig Tanner, Byton'On-Bcvcin, Cross Houses, 
Salop. 

1950 XL (£5.)— THOKAS a. BirTT4R, Coiston, Coupar Angus. 

1949 B. X—^H. A. Brown, Oreudon, Athcistone, for Giendon Blaekmailer, 

H. C.—1948. 0.—1951. 


Class ^^^.-^hropshire Sheayling Bams, 

1067 X. (£10, St B. X for Champion.*)—E. Craig Tanner, Eiyfon-on-St \ern, Cioss Houses, 
Salop, for ram, bred by J. J. Brewin, Llysmem*luon, Tietnant 
1964 XL (£5.)—NORKAn J. NONNBRLEY, Tem Hill Hoube, Xirkct Drayton. 

1057 HL (£3.)—H. A. Brown, Grondon, Athezstono. 

1966 X X—Lt.-Ool. B, C. Atkins, Stretton House, Hinckley. 

X 0.-1960. 


* Prizes given by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

*The **Heythrop”Silver Challenge Cup, value£75, given tlirongh tho Oxford Down Sheep 
Breeders* Association for tlie best exhibit of Oxford Down Sheep in Classes 240-253. 

* Prizes given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* Cauua^on SUver Medal ffiven by the Sbzops^e Sheep Breeders* Assoolation for the best 
Wato in Clam 254 and 255. 

* Tto "Baton** Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given througJi the ShropaMie 
Sheep Breeders* Association for m best exhibit of Shropshire Sheep in Classes 254HS59. 
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Class 256 .—Three Bhophite Bhmrlmg Earns, 

1975 I. (£10.)—CRAia Tannbk, Eyton-on-Bcvcin, Cross Houses, Salop. 

1968 n. (£5 .)—^Lt.-Col. E. C. ATKiNb, Stretton House, IHnckley. 

1970 m. (£3.)—^TH0M\S A. BlTTTAR, Corstou, Coupar Angus. 

1969 E. N.—H. A. BROWN, Grendon, Atherstone. 

Class 267. —Three BhopsMre Earn Lambs, ^ 

1977 I. (£10.)—^H, A, Brown, Giendon, Atherstonc. 

1980 n. (£5.)-^. G. Peel, Peover Hall, Znutsford. 

1981 E. N.—^E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-oii-S 6 \<u 2 i, Cioss Houses, Salop. 

H. C.—1979. 


Class 258 .—Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes, 

1982 X. (£10, & E. H. for Champioii.^)>-LT.>CO£. E. C. Ateins, Stretton House, Hinckley. 
1985 XL (£5.)—^E. Craig Tanner, £yton.on.Sovein, Cross Houses, Salop. 

1983 HX. (£3.)-— Noruan J. Nunnerley, Tern HIU House, Market Drayton. 

1981 iL N.-^. G. Peel, Peover Hall, Enutstord. 


0ass 259 .—Three Shropshire Ewe Lambs, 


1986 I, (£10.)—H. A. Brown, Grendon, Atherstone. 

1989 Xi. (£5.)— ^Horuan J. Nunnerley, Turn Hdl House, Afarket Drayton. 
1991 XII. (£8.)— B. CRAIG Tanver, Eyton-on-Sevem, Cross Houses, Salop. 
1090 E. N.—J. G. Peel, Peover Hall, Enutbford. 

H. 0.-1988. 


Southdowns. 

Class 260.— Souihdtnm Two Shear Eams,^ 

1909 X. (£10, & S. N. for Cliamoion.M—D aey Luelow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds. 
1995 ^ (£5 .)—^Laey PitzGerald, Buckland, Parmgdon, Bciks. 

3903 xn. (£3.)—H.M. THE KING, Sandringham, Korfolk. 

3994 E. K.—Sir Jeremlah Colman, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

H. 0.-1902,1998. 0.—1997. 

Class 261 .^—Southdown Shearling Earns, 

2000 X. (£10, St Champion.*}— H.M. The King, Sandringliam, Horfolk. 

2005 XL (£5}» and 2006 HI. (£3.)— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds. 

2002 E. A. —Lady PitzGerald, Buckland, Parlugdon, Berks. 

H, 0,-2008. 0.—2001. 

Class 262,— Three Southdown Shearling Eams,^ 

2010 I. (£10,)—H.M. The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

2012 XI. (£5.)—Lady PmGERALD, Bucklaml, Farmgdon, Berks. 

2014 III. (£3.)— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds. 

201L E. N.—SIR Jerekuh Coluan, Bt., Gatton Pork, Surrey. 

0.—2013. 


Glass 263 .—Three Southdown Earn Lambs, 

2020 X. (£10.)— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds. 

20X8 XL (£5.)— LadV FitzGerald, Buckland, Farins^on, Berks. 

2016 in. (£3.)—Sir 5'eremiab Coluan, Bx., Gatton Park, Surrey. 
2015 B. N.—H.M. The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

H. C.—2017, 2021. a--2022. 


Class 264 .—Three Southdown Shearling Ewes, 

2024 I. (£10, & ChampioiL*)— Sir Jbreuiah Colman, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

2027 XX. (£5, & E. N. iw Champion.*)— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds. 
2023 XXL (£3*)—H.M, THE King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

2028 B. N.-^. PiERRONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Herts. 

H, Cr-2020. G.—2025. 


^ Prizes given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association. 

• The “ Baton Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through the ShropEiliire 
Sheep Breeders' Association for the best exhibit of Shropshire Sheep in Classes 254~250. 

• Prizes given by the Southdown Sheep Soolety. 

4 ChaiMion Odd Medal, value £1010«., ^ven by the Southdewn Sheep Society for the best 
Eam In OimKies 260 and 261, 

• Champion Silver Medal given by the Southdown Sheep Society for the best Pen of Eves 
orE e Lambs in Classes 264 and 265. 
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Class 265,— Three Southdoion Mtoe Lambs. 

2033 X. (£10.)— Labt FixzQebalb, ButiUand, Farlngdon, Berks. 

2030 n. (£6.)—H.H. TESICZNO, Sandringham, Koifolk. 

2031 in. (£8.)—Sir Jerbmuh Oolman, Bf., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

8035 B, H,—LADY LTOiow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Bods. 

H. 0.—2084, 2038. C.—2032, 2036. 


Hampshire Downs. 

Class 260. —Hampshire Down Shearling Bams, 

2041 L (£10.)—MEs. JBRTOiSE, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

2039 n. (£5.)—Thb Hox. Ladt Hulse, Breamore, Salisbury. 

2043 XXL (£8). and 2044 B. K.—V. X. THOMPSON, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 
H. 0.—2040. C.—2042. 


Class ^^1,—Hampshire Down Bam LamJbs,^ 

W—H. W. Bishop and J. W. MBASTOi3S,Pondley Stock Panns* 

2055 XL T. Thompson, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotncy, Hants. 

2048 XXL (£3), and 2049 B. N.-^hb Hon. Lady Hulsb, Breamore, Salisbury, 
a a—2050,2064. ^ " 

Class 268. —Three Hampshire Down Bam Lambs, 

S25® L Champion.*)— The Hon. Lady Huisb, Breamore, Salisbury. 

2059 XL (£5.)— Mbs. Xbbvoisd, Hemard Park, Basingstoke. 

2061 HL (£3.)—^V. T. Thompson, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

W. BISHOP and J. W. Mbasdbbs, Pendley Stock Parma, Trmg, Herts. 

H. CL—2060. ^ 


Glass 269.— TJt/ree Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes, 

2063 L^gJ), and 2064 XL (£5 .)—Majoe J, A. Moeeison, BasUdon Park, Goring, 

2065 HL (l£)—V. T. THOMPSON, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 


(hass 270. —Three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs, 
2067^^(£lg^&^Cham]^<m.*)—H. W. Bishop and J. W. Mbasuebb, Pendley Stock Parma, 

SSSS S;Htose, Breamore, Salisbury. 

SZ? Moeeison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Beading. 

2071 R. N.—V T. THOMPSON, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, kan™ 
fi* w.—2069. 


Sufiolks.^ 

Class 271, —Suffolk Two Shear Bams, 

ISZ5 h 5' SH^wooD, Playfor^ Ipswich, for Playford Consul. 

Austey kaJJ, Trumpmgton, Cambndge, for Xrnmpingtan 

C.B.B., Higham, Bury St. Edmunds, for Bigbam Quality 


Class 272. —Suffolk Shearling Bams, 

I2S 5» Shtowood, Playford, Ipswich. 

^ Cmtfflty.teea^by H. B. Smith,Soinoiu.Trlmley. 

“““OH Joiras, MioUeovet House, Darby, for Ptajtod Juaidoiifc 


I Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders' Association, 

♦hiHampshire Down Sheep Breeders' Association for 
* of Bam Lambs or Ewe Lambs in Classes 267, 268 and 270 

£42 towards these Prizes were given by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 
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Class 273«— Suffolk Horn Lambs. 

2089 L (£LO), and 2090 XL (£5.)—Sm EBsnESX Cassbl's Ezobs , Carlton Grange, ITewmarket, 
2094 in. (£3.)—G. A. GoonoHZiD, The Oak House, Great Toldham, Bssea^ 

2105 IV. (£2,)—G. Bertram Shiblds, Dolphingatone, Tianent, East Lothian. 

2104 B. N.—S. B. Sherwood, Playford, Ipswich. 

H. 0,-2103. C.—2093. 

Class 274.— Three Suffolk Earn Lambs. 

2108 L (£10.)— Sir Ernest Cassel*s Exors., Carlton Grange, Newmarket. 

2111 XL (£5.)— G. A. Goodohzld, The Oak House, Great Ycldham, Essex. 

2118 XIX. (£3.)—S. B. Sherwood, Playford, Ipswich. 

2106 XV. j£2.)—P. Bonner BARUNa d; Son, Amberley, Newmarket. 

2113 B. N.— William P. Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

2115 (H. 0. & SpemaL')'-^. P. Boss-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Buns. 

2119 (H. C. & ]EL N. for SpeoiaL‘)—G. Bertram Shields, Bolphingstone, Tranent. 
0.-2109. 

Class 275. —Three Suffolk Shearling Ewes, 

2123 L (£10.)—WiLEXAM P. Patil Eirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

2120 XL (£5.)—B. L. Barolay, cCB.E., Higham, Bmy St. Edmunds. 

2126 XII. (£3.)— P. H. Sanderson, Eshott Home Parm, Pelton, Northumberland. 

2122 B. N.—A. Preston Jokes, Mickleover House, Berby. 

0.—2121. 

Class 276 —Three Suffolk Ewe Lambs. 

2129 L (£10.)—Sir Ernest Cassbl*s Exors., Carlton Grange, Newmarket. 

2141 XL (£5, & Special.*)—G. Bertram Shields, Bolphingstone, Tranent, East ItOthlan. 
2140 IXL (£8.)—S. B. Sherwood, Playford, Imwieh. 

2132 XV. (£2.)—G. A. Goodohild, The Oak House, Great Yeldham, Essex. 

2139 B. N. & B. N. for Special.*—?. H. Sanderson, Eshott Home Parm, Pelton, Northum¬ 
berland. 

H. C.—2181, 2186. a—2127, 2130. 

Dorset Dowiis. 

Class 277. —Dorset Down Shearling Earns. 

2142 X. (£10.)— Lionel db Bothsobild, MJ*., Exbury, Southampton. 

2144 XL (£6.)—P. & 0. Seward, Weston, Petersfield, Hants. 

B: 0.-2145. 

(Hass 278. —Three Dorset Down Shearling Ewes. 

2146 L (£10^ 6t; Champion.*)— Lionel db Bothsobild, M.P., Exbury, Southampton. 

2148 XL (£5.)—P. d* 0. SEWARD, Weston, Petersfield, Hants. 

H. 0.-2147. 0.-2149. 

(Bass 279. —Time Dorset Down Earn Lambs.* 

2151 L (£10, ft B. N. for Champion.*)—H ooper Brothers, Newburgh Parm, Wintiitb, 
Borset. 

2152 n. (£5.)—P, & C. Seward, Weston, Petersfield, Hants. 

Ityelands. 

Class 2S0,-^Egdcmd Earns, Two Shear amd uptuards.^ 

2161 L (£10, ft Champion.*)— bated J. Thomas, Talachddu, Brecon, for Talacfaddn Eminent 
1264, bom in 1921. 

2159 XL (£5.)—J*. Q. Bowbtt, Ely Place, Prant, Sussex, for Ely Acme 1221, bom in 1920. 
2180 HL (£3.)—J. Q. Bowbtt, for Ely ExceMor 1220, bom m 1921. 

2156 B. N.—T. L. MARTIN, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Baslngstdke, for Tidmanb. 

H. C.—2157. _ 

* Special Prize of £5 given by the Suffolk Sheep Society for the best Pen of Bam Lambs 
in 274, bred nortii of the Humber. 

* Special Prize of £5 ^ven by the Suffdk Sheep Sodety for the best Pen of Ewe Lambs 
in Class 276, bred north of the Humber. 

» Champion Prize of £10 given through the Bor*<et Bown She<^ Breeders* Association for 
the best exldbit of Borset Bown Sheep in Classes 277-279. 

* Prizes given by the Borset Bown Sheep Biooders* Association. 

* Xhdzes riven by the Byeland Plock Book Socioty. 

* Silver Quaicnge Cup, given throus^ the Byeland Plook Book Society, for the best exhibit 
of Byeland Sheopin Classes2S0-^4. 
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Class 281. —Bydand Shearling Bams* 

2163 L (210, & B. K. for Chamiaon.^)^B. W. LANOfORD, Im, Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2171 H. (25.)—Hatid J. Thomas, Talachddo, Brecon, for Talachddn Baotoi, 

2170 HL (23.)—J*. Q. Bowetx, Ely Place, Erant, Sussex, for Ely Spaiiaa. 

2165 B. K.—T. X. SCARTIH, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Basingstoke, for Ashe Buster. 

H, 0.—2162, 2172. C.—2169, 2173. 


Class 282. —Three Bydand Bam Lambs* 

2177 1 (210.)—T. L. Martih, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Basingstoke. 
2176 n. (25.)— E. W. Xangpord, Xtr., Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2179 HL (23.)—J. B. NORBIAN Wathbs, Eaiieke Pann, Sevenoaks. 

2178 B. K.—J. Q. BowErr, Ely Place, Erant, Sussex. 


Class 288. —Three Bydmd Shearling Mwes, 

2184 L (210.)—B. Norhah WATERS, Eawke Eann, Sevenoaks. 

2180 n. <25.}—E. W. Lahgporr, Xm, Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2181 HL (23.)—T. X. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Basingstoke. 
2183 B. Q. Bowett, Ely Place, Erant, Sussex. 

H. G.— 2182. 


Glass 284.— Three Bydand Ewe Lambs. 

2186 1 (£10.)—^E. W. Langpord, Ltd., Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2187 XL (25.)—T. X. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Basingstoke. 
2189 in. (i^)—J. B. Norman Waters, Eawke Earm, Sevenoaks. 

2188 B. N.—J. Q. Boweit, Ely Place, Erant, Sussex. 


Kerry HiU (Wales). 


Class 285- —Kerry HiU {Wales) Bams, Two Shear and uptmrds.^ 

2190 X (210.)— ^Dinam Estates Company, Xlandinam, Co. Montgomery, for UBlUngton 
Ultra 6466, born in 1919, bred by C. S. Williams, Xower Mcllington, Ohurebstoke, Mont. 

2191 XL (25.)— Bobert E. Parser, Easton, Norudeh, for Fentrenaat Ozo 6568, bom in 1910, 
bred by W, V. Basics, Pentrenaut, Montgomery. 

2192 m. (£3.)— The Bose op WEaT3a;NSTER, G.C.V.O., B.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Musician 7511, bom in 1921. 


Class 286.— Kerry Hill {Wales) Shearling Barns. 

2193 X (210.)— ^Binam Estates Company, Xlandinam, Co. Montgomery, for Gwernygoe 
ChaUenger, bred by Bavid Davies, M.P., Xlandinam. 

2105 n. (26 .)—The Buhl op Westminsteb, G.C.V.O., B,S.O., Baton Hall, Chester, for 
Nonsnoh. 

2194 m (2®.)— Binam Estates Company, for Gwernygoe Chatterbox, bred by Bavid Davies, 
M.P., Xlandinam. 


Class 287.— Hill {Wales) Bam Lambs. 

2107 X (210), 2198 HI. (23), and 2106 B. N.— Bobert E. Parker, Easton, Norwich. 

2109 IX (25.)— The Duke op Westminster, G.C.V.0.,D.S.0., Eaton Hall, Chester, for Eaton 
Opportunity. 


Class 288- —Three Kerry HiU {Wales) Shearling Ewes. 

2200 X (210.) — ^Dinam Estates Company, Xlandinam, Co. Montgomery, for ewes bred by 
David Davies, M.P., Xlandinam. 

2202 n. (25.)— The Duke op Westminster, Q.C.V.O., B.S.O., Baton Hall, Chester. 

2201 XIX (23.)— Bobert E. Parker, Easton, Norwich. 


1 Silver Challenge Oap,*0v6u through the Byeland Block Book Soclotv, for the bobt exhibit 
of ByeUmd Sheen In 280>-284. 

•Prizes given by the Berry Hill (Wales) Bock Boede Society. 
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Lincolns. 

Class 289 .—Lincoln Two Shear RamaJ^ 

2204 I. (£10. & Champion.*)— Cliffoed Kicholsok. Horkstow Manor. Baxton-on-Hnmber, 
for Horhstow Manor hbavd. 

2208 n. (£5), Mid 2207 IH. (£3.)— W. H. Bawnsley and C. W. Tindale, Well Vale, Alford, 
and X^ark House, Louth. 

2205 B. N.— Cliffoeo Nicholson, for Horkstow Manor No. 70. 

H. C,~2203, 


Class 290 .—Lincoln Shearling Bams. 

22X0 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion *), and 2209 B. H. Bean & Sons, Heath House, 
Nocton, Lincoln. 

2215 n. (£5 .)—Cliffoed Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Humber. 

22X7 m. (£3.)—W, H. Bawnslby and 0. W. Tindall, Well Vale, Alford, and Bark House, 
Louth. 

H. C.—22X6. C.--2214. 

Class 291 .—Five Lincoln Shearling Bams.'^ 

2220 1. (£15.)~~J. H. Bean <k Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2227 n. (£10.)—J. M. Steichland, Baiuesse, Cattenck, Yorks. 

2221 HI. (£6.)—Bobbet Bisher, Locoufleld, Beverley, Yorks. 

2226 IV. (£2.)—W. H. Eawnsley and 0. W. Tindall, Well Vale, Alford, and Park House, 
Louth. 

2222 B. N.>-^eaeles £. Howard, Nocton Else, Lincoln. 

H. C.—2224. 


Class 292 .—Three Lincoln Bam Lambs. 

2228 L (£10.)~-J. H Bean <k Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2229 H. (£6.)— Boblet Fishee, Leconflcld, Be\erley, Yorks. 

2234 in. (£3.)—W. H. Bawnsiby and C. W. Tindall, Well Vale, Alford, and Park House, 
Louth. 

2231 R. N.— Charles E. Howard, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

H. C.—2232. 


Class 298 .—Three Lincoln Shearling Ewes. 

2236 I. (£10.)— Chaeles B. Howaed, Nocton RibC, Lincoln. 

2238 H. (£5.)—W. H. Bawnsley and C. W. Tindall, Well Vale, Alford, and Pork House, 
Louth. 

2237 HL (£8.)—Cliffoed Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Humber. 

2235 R. N.— UOBEET FiSHEE, LoconHeld, Beverley, Yorks. 


Class 294 .—Three Lvicoln Ewe Lambs. 

2210 I. (£10,)—J. H. Bean & Sons, He^th House, Noclou, Lincoln. 

2242 H. (£5.)—CHAELES B. Howaed, Nocton Biho. Lincoln. 

2244 m. (£3.)—W. H. Bawnsley and c. W. Tindall, Well Vale, Alford, and Park House, 
Louth. 

2241 R. N.— Robeet Fisher, Leconfleld, Beverley. 

H. C.—2243. 


Leicesters. 

Class 295 .—Leicester Shearling Bams. 

2248 L (£10, Se Champion.*)— Geoege Haekison, Oalnford Hall, Barlington. 

2256 H, (£5, df R. N. for Champion.*)—C. H. Simpson & Sons, Castle House, Hunmanby 
2250 m. (^), and 2251 R, N.— WILUAU JToedaN, Eastbum, Brlfficld. 

H. C,—2265. C.—2264. 


* Prizes given by tlie Lincoln Long-Wool Shoi'p Breedeis* Association. 

■ Champion Prize of i5 ghen by tlie Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders’ Association for 
the best Ram in Classes 289 and 2W, 

* Champion Silver Medal given by title Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Association for the best 
exhibit in Classes 295-298. 
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Class 296 .—Leicester Sam Lambs. 

2259 L (£L0), and 2260 XXL (£3.)-~aEoaoir Hareison, Oaioford Hall, Darlington. 

2263 XL (25.)—Wnnuu Jobdak, Eaatbnrn, Driffield. 

2257 B. K.—WnriBiD APPiiBYAiU), Fltxton Manor, Scarborough. 

H. C.—2266. 0.—2258. 

Class 297 .—Leicester Shearling Ewes. 

2271 L (210), and 2272 XXL (£3.)—WHUAU Jordan, Eastbnm, Driffield. 

2279 XL (25L and 2278 B. N.—C. H. Sl3lPSOi7 it Sons, Castlo House, Hunxnonby, Toiks, 
H.ft-iia77. Or-2270. ’’ 

mass 298 .—Ewe Lamhs^ 

2292 L (£L0.}--O. H. SxKPSON it SONS, Castle House. Hunmanby, Yorks. 

2287 XL (25.}—Wil£iau Tobdan, Sastbum, Driffield. 

2290 XXL (£8.)—B. MBaoiRSON, Garton Field, Driffield. 

2288 B. H;--*GBOBaB Habbison-, Galnford Hall, Darlington. 

H. C,-^284. 


^ Border Leioesters. 

mass 299.—Border Leicester Sams, Two Shear and uptaards. 

2296 X. (£10.)—Anbbbw M. Mohtoombry, Netberball, Castle Douglas, for Bead ThreaYO 
bom in 1921, bred by T. it M. Templeton, Sandyknowo, Kelso. 

2295 XL (£5.)— W. O* Maobbib, DunSia, Comrie, P^thshbe, for Bold Sandyknowe 5642, 
bom In 1920, bred by T. it M. Tembleton, Sandyknowe, Kelso. 

2299 XXL (£8.)—WiLldAU Bobson, Low Hedgeley, Powbum, Northumberland, for 
5176, bom in 1918, bred by James Jeffi'ey, Deuchrie, Prestonkirk. 

2293 ]EL IL—Tbb Eabl OF Baifoub, K.a., Whlttingehame, Prestonkirk, for Denchde Dread- 

1^^—2297,2800. Cr-2298. 

Glass 800. —Border Leicester Shearling Bams, 


2321 BJl.—W bxuk B. Boss, CuUoden, Inverness. 

H. C.—2317. 2818. C.~2322. 

mass 301 .—Border Leicester Ewes, Two Shear and upwards, with their Lambs 

aA foot* 

2326 L (£10, & Champion.*)—T hb Eabb of Balfour, K.G., Whittinahamc. Prestonkirk. for 
ewe bora In 1919. 

pnnira, Comrie, Perthshire, for ewe bom in 1918, bred by 
T. Gordon Blchmond, Balmyle, Perth. 

2331 XXL (£3.)—B. G. Murray it S ON, Spittal, Biggar, for ewe bom In 1919. 

2834 B. B.—WlLiXAic B. Boss, CuUoden, Inverness. 

H. 0.—2333. a—2332. 

Class 802 .—Border Leieeskr Shearling Ewes. 

2346 L (£10.)—B. G. MURRAY it SON, Spittal, Bicgor. 

A Sf* 2348 III, (£3.)—ALEX NiVLN, Ayton, Newburgh, Fife. 


Half-Breds.* 

{Border Leicester and Cheviot.) 

mass ZCZ.—Shearling Bams, by a Border Lekestar Bam from a Cheviot Ewe. 

SSli rr Armstrong, East Cote. Hawick. 

2356 XI. (i^), and 2357 B. N.— John Elliot, Blackhaui^, Clovenfords. 


* Maes 0ven by the Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

ah«£f Giiwas, given bv the Society of Border Leicester 

Sheep Breedp for the l^t Bam or Ewe In Clas&es 290-302. A Gold Medal will be given 
by toe Sodoty of Border Leicester Sheep BreeeJers to the winner of the Challenge CupT 

* Prizes riven by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Brooders. ^ 

* Prizes giYen by the Newcastle Local Ck>mmittee. 
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aara 804.— Sviea, Two Shear and upwards, by a Border Leicester Bam from a 
Cheviot Ewe, or by a half-bred Earn from a half-bred Ewe. 

2358 L (filO.)—H bs. a. E. Bttrdon, Wooperton Earn, Northumberland, for ewe bom in 

2359 n. (fiSO—HUo* A. E. BusDON, for ewe bom in 1920. 

2360 nz. (£3.}~ALiiix. Ztixsoir, Thornton, Berwick-on-Tweed, for ewe bom In 1920. 


Class 305 .—Shearling Ewes, by a Border Leicester Bam from a Cheviot Ewe, or 
by a half-bred Bam from a Judf-bred Ewe. 

2361 I. (£10), and 2362 IL (fiS.)—MRS. A. E. Burdoit, Wooperton Farm, Northumberland. 
2364 I1L(£3.}—ALBS. Bmsosr, Thornton, Berwlck-on-Tweed. 


Wensleydales. 


Class 806 .—Wenaleydale Bams, Two Shear a-nd upwards. 

2365 L (£X0.)'~^OBir AiusoK, How^ve Hall, Eirklington, Bedale, for Howgrave IsQng; 
bom in 1921, bred by Bichard Chester, Low Moor, Bipon. 

2367 n. (£5 .)'--J'ohn W. Gbbbbsit, Holme-on-Swalc, Tblrsk, for Boynl Croasiigg 2786, bom 
in 1920, bred by Thomas Burton. Aldbro*. Darllncton. 

2366 m. (£3.)—BiCHABn Chester, Low Moor Farm, Bipon, for Lord Bipon, bom in 1921. 
2369 R. N.—WiLiiiAH T. MuiNER, Slyne Hall, Lancaster, for Freoeptor. 


Glass 807 .—WeusUydale Shearling Bams, 

2375 X. (£10.)—^B. H, MnNEB, Borwick Ikidge, Comforth, for Bomick Boyal Guild. 

2377 n. (£5 .)^ohh a. Wnizs, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks, for ram bred by J^ohn 
Harg^ve, Wath, Bipon. 

2372 XXL (£8.)>^0HH W. Oreehsit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk. 

2378 B. A. WllAXS. 

H. 0.—2371. 0.—2380. 


Class 808 .—Three Wenaleydale Shearling Bams. 

2382 X. (£10.)'~^oen W. aREEHSiT, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk, for rams bred by M« Burton, 
Sutton-under-Whitestonerlifle. 

2883 It <£6.)—JoHir Haroravb, Wath, Bipon. 

2384 in. (S8 .}--Johh a. WinnxB, Honor House, Carperby, Yorks. 

2381 XL N.-—Bichard Chester, Low Moor Farm, Bipon* 


Glass 809 *—Three WerhsUydale Shearling Ewes. 

2888 t (£1(L)-^B. H. MxENER, Borwick Lodge, Camforth, for ewes bred by I^ord Henry Ben* 
tinck, Hnderley Hall, Hirkby Lonsdale. 

2389 XL (£5.J-~J0H»r A. Wmnzs, Manor Honse, Carperby, Yorks. 

2386 XXL John W. Greensit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk. 

2387 B. N.--JOBN Haroravb, Wath, Bipon. 

H. 0.—2385. 


Class 810 .—Wenaleydale Yearling Ewes, shown in WooL^ 

2395 L (£IO.WOHN A. Wnaas, Manor Honse, Carperby, Yorks, for ewe bred by William 

Blnsdale, liow Bolton. Bedmlre. ^ . 

2396 Xt (fi 6 .)-^ 0 HN A. Wnaia. Manor House, Caarperby, Yorks. ^ ^ ^ „ 

2393 HL (£8.)—T. B. Oeabke, Challan Hall, Silverdale, Lancs, for ewe bred by IiOid Henry 

Bentinck. Hnderley Hall, Klrkby Xionsdale. 

2390 B. N.<^OH!r AamoK, Howgrave Hall, Bedale, Yorks. 

H.O.—2391. 


1 Frlaea glyen by the Wensleydale Long-wool Sheep Breeden* Asaodatlon. 
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Kent or Romney Marsh. 

Class 311 .—Kent or Jtommy Martth Two-Shmt Hams, 

2401 I. (fiXO. & ChamBion ^), 2402 H. (£5), and 240a HI. JilGUttTON (iXJOSTEP, The 

Firs, Cherltoii, Kent. ^ . 

2399 B. N.—L. H. <S 5 G. W. Finn, Wcbtwood Court, Faversham, Kent. 

Class 812 ,—Kent or Roniney Marsh Shearliny Bams,^ 

2418 I. (£15. £e B. N. lor Champion.^)—J. Eoseton QueoTED, The Flis, Ghcrlton, Kent. 
2421 H. (£16}. and 2420 B. K.*— AsHiiEY Sxevens, Havmgton Hall, Favorsham. 

2410 XXL (£5.)—L. H. and G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

2412 IV. (£3.)—the Eaei of Guilfoed, Waldorshare Park, Dover. 

H. C.~2422. a—2414. 

Class 318.— Five Kent or Bmnney Marsh Shearling Bams,^ 

2432 X. C£80.)->-Asb3:iB7 Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

2431 XL (£15.)*-^. Boerton Qttested, The Firs, CUoriton, Kent. 

2428 HL (£10.)—L, H. and G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faverdiam. 

2434 IV. (£6.)—Waxzeee F. WOOD, Chekes Court, Slttlngboume. 

2429 IBL The Bae& of Guzlfoeb, Waldorshare Park, Dover. 

Class 314.— Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Bam Lambs. 

2439 L (£10), and 2440 B. N.—THE BARE of QmLFORD, Wuldendiare Park, Dover. 

2442 XL (£5), and 2443 HL (£3.)—J. Eoeeton Quested, The Firs, Chcritou, Kent. 

H. C.—2436. 

Glass 815.— Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Sheatling Eiccs. 

2447 L (£10, & B. B. for Champion ^}t and 2446 B. B.— The Bare of Guilford, Waldersliare 
Park, Dover. 

2445 XX. (£5.)— Jj. H. & G. W. FINN, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

2450 XXL (£3.)—J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheiiton, Kent. 

H. a—2444. 

Class 818.— Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Ewe Lambs. 

2458 L (£10, Champion *), and 2457 XL (£5.)— J. Bqerton Questod, The Fixs, Cheriton, 
Kent. 

2452 XXL (£3.)—7. Batner Betts, Greenhill Farm, Otham, IXaidstone, 

2455 B. B.— The Eabl of Guilford, Waldersbare Park, Dover, 

H. C.—2451. 

Cap.<~-J. E. Quested. 

B. B. for Cup.*—THE Earl of Guilford. 


Gotswolds. 


Class 817 .—Cotmvold SlKarlimf Bnms.^ 

2459 I. (£10), and 2400 HI. (£3.)— Willi iM Garnd, AhlniRton, Fairfoid, Gloa. 

2462 XL (£6), and 2461 B. B.— F, W. P. MATTHLWb, Manor Farm, Fitteld, Oxford. 

Glass 818 .—CotsivoUl Bam Lambs. 

2463 I. (£10), and 2464 H. (£5.)— William Garnb, AWington, Fairford, OJos. 

2465 R. B.— F. W. P. Matthews, Manor Fann, Fifleld, O.xford. 
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Class 219,—Cotswold Shearling SIwes. 

2467 1. (£10), and 2468 B. B.—Gakne, Ablington, Foirford, Glos. 

2469 n. (£5,)—-F. W. P. MATTHEWS, Manor Farm, Fibeld, Oxford, 
a—2470. 

Class ZZ0,^Gotswold Mwe Lambs, 

2471 I. (£10), and 2472IZ. (£S.)—Williau Gaes^E, Ablington, Fairford, GIos. 

2473 B. N,—^F. W. P. Matthews, Manor Farm, Fifleld, Oxford. 


Exmoor Horns. 

Class 321. —JSxmoor Horn Hams, Two Shear and upwards,^ 

2474 I. (£10.)— ^JoHN Harbxs, Wistland Found, Kentisbury, Barnstaple, for ram bom in 
1921, bred by W. Gammin, Simonsbath, South Melton. 

2475 n. (£5.)~-JoHH Haebis, for ‘V^fland PoTmd No. 7, bom In 1921. 

Class 822. —Mxtnoor Horn Shearling Rama, 

2477 I. (£10.)-^OH!r BAebis, T7iatland Pound, Kentlsbury, Barnstaple, for Wistland Pound 
No. 12. 

2476 IL (£5.)~-iTohh Harbis, for Wistland Pound No. U. 

Class 323. —Three Exmoor Horn Shearlmg Ewea. 

2478 L (£10), and 2479 XL (£5.)'-J0H2r BAebis, Wistland Pound, Kontiabury, Barnstaple. 


Herdwicks. 

Class 324. —Hardwick Rams, Two Shear and upwards,^ 

2480 L (£10.)—WiEEZAu] Bibkett, Gillerthwoite, Exmerdalc, Clcator, for GiUerthwaite 604, 
born in 1915. 

2483 IL (£$.)•— Sib JOHN F. Eaksden, Bt., Muncaster Castle, Eavenglass, for Wastwaier 997, 
born in 1916, bred by Jolm Bothery, Wasdale Hall, Gosforth, Cumberland. 

2482 HL (£3.)— Sir John F. Bamseen, Bt., for BlakeZell 1539, bred by W. Abbot, Mockerkin, 
Co^ermouth. 

2481 B. N,— Lobe Leconfield, Cockermouth Castle, Cumberland, for Derby BoyaL 

Class 325. —Herdwick Shearling Rams, 

2486 L (£10.)— Lobe LECONIITBI.D, Cockermouth Castle, Cumberland. 

2489 U. (£5.)— Bickabe M. Wxison, Middle Bow, Wasdalo Head, Gosforth, Cumberland. 
2488 m. (£3 .)—Sib John F. Bahseen, Bt„ Muncaster Castle, Kaveuglass. 

2485 1^ N.— WiiiLiAM Bibkbtt, Gillerthwolto, Ennerdale, Cleator, for GiUerthwaite Boyal. 

Class 326. —Three Herd%ekk Shearling Ewes, 

2491 L (£10.)— Sib John F. Bahseen, Bt., Muncaster Castle, Bavene^ass. 

2400 n. (£5.)— Lobe Leconviele, Cockermouth Castle, Cumberland. 


Swaledale Dales-Breds.^ 

Class 327. —Swaledale Dales^Bred Rama, horn in or before 1920. 

2495 I. (£10.)^ohn L. Peacock, Punchard House, Arkingarthdale, Bfclimond, Yorks, for 
Jock"Ja^ 161, born in 1018, bred by W. Coates, Cotterdalo, Hawes. 

2493 n. (£5.)— Jonathan T. Dabgue, Forest Hall, Kendal, for ram bom in 1919, bred by 
Baper Whitehead Bavenseat, Swaledale. 

2402 m. (£3 .)—Bobert L. CLOSE, HozelglU, Bowes, Darlington, for Sleddale Hero^ bom in 
1919, bred by 9ames Cleasby, Heggcrscalc, Wiuton, Kirkby Stephen. 

2494 B. N.— JAMES Peacock, Spanluim House, Baruingham, Darlington, for Spanham 
Fashion. 


» Prizes given by the Bxmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Society. 

* Prizes ^ven by the Herdwick Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

* £48 towards those Prizes were given by the Swaledale Dales-Bred Sheep Breeders* Associa^ 

tion. 
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Class Z2B,’^8waUdaU DaUs-Bred Bams, bora in 1921. 

2498 I. 6810.}-—J0NATBA17 T. DAROirXi IPorebt nillf Kendal, for Show Boy» bred by George 
OlftTlIt TO n, Pry House, Swalcdale. 

2499 XL (S5.)-^ossy& W. Hubt, Pair View, Middloton-in-Tecsaale, for Wodey Star 308, 
bred by Matthew W, Peacock, Blake House, Lunedale, MSddlelon-in-ToeBdale. 

2496 XXL (£3.)—THOuas ADDISON, Strand Foot, Bowes, Barllngton, for Deei^ale Gem 279, 
bred by Ohrtst^er Hutchinson, Sleightholme, Bowes. 

2500 B. M.--JOHN Ja Pmoook, Punchard House, Arkingarthdale, for Funchard Hero. 

Class ZZd.—8wdledaU DaUs-Bred Mam Hoggs, bom m 1922. 

2508 L (S10.)‘-~Jauiis Pbaooqk, Spanham House, Bamlngham, Darlington. 

2510 XL T. M. Thoibnbobxiow, West Meilwaters, Bowes, Darli^n, for Moss Crop, 

Slelditholme, Bowes, Darlington. 

2503 XXL (£3.)—Bobmd L. CnosB, Hazelg^Bowes, Darlington. 

2504 B. H.—JONAXHAN T. Daugub, Forest Hall, Kendal. 

Class 380.—2*Afee BtoaUdak Doks-Brsd Bwes, bom vn or before 1921, 

2514 L (£10*)—C. Huxohinson, Sleightholme Bowes, Darlington, for ewes bom In 1018 
and 1919. 

2511 XL (£5.}~J0NA!CBAN T. DABauiD, Forest Hall, Kendal, for ewes born In 1920. 

2516 XXL (SSO-JoEN Lawbbnos Pbaoqoe, Punchard House, Arkingarthdale. Bichmond. 
Yorks, for ewes bom in 1919 and 1920. 

2515 B, H.—Jambs PBAOOcac, Spanham Hous^ Bamingham, Darlington. 


(Hass 881* —Three SwaUdale DcUes-Bred Qimmer Hoggs, born in 1922. 

2518 L (£10.}->Bobebx L. GnosD, Eazcigill, Bowes, Darlington. 

2517 XL (£6.)— John Aksigg, Kew House, B.avens'tonedalo, Westmorland. 

SS Pbaoook:, Punchard House, Arkin^hdale, Blchmond, Yorks. 

2520 B. If.—-J ambs Phacoge, Spanham House, Batxungham, Darlington, 


eSheriots.^ 

Class 882.—Gtoiot Mams, Two Shear and upwards^ 

2522 L T. * J. J, Dodd, Blccarton, Hewcastleton, for Kewlands Ho. 1, 

bom in 1921, bred by Messrs. Ho®, Newlands, Gifford. «u. x, 

2530 XL <£5.)-;-]j£bssks. THOMSON, BnmeMll, CSoekbumspath, H.B., for Able Geordie 3591. 
bred by John Bobaon, «ai^ 

Brockdam, ChathiU, Horthumberland, for ram bom in 
William Hogg, Hewlaads, Gifford. 

2527 B. B«—Gdohqb Hogo, Penmao^el, Orantshouse. 

B. C.<-2S23, 2526. 

Class 888 .—Shearling Mams, 

Mil t Thomson, BushelhiU, Cockbumspath, N.B., for Adonis. 

2638 XL (£5.)-^ohn Eiiior, Blackhaugh, Clovenfords. *uuhw, 

—G]WB6B Hogg, Penmanbluel, Grantehouso, Berwicksldro. 

2540 B. ]!f.-JoaN Eobson, MilDmowe, Duns. 

Glass 884.— Mwea, Two Shear and apwaida, with their Lambs at 

fool. 

2646 L (£19, & fi, N. for Cha^ion.*);-GDOR6B Linton and John Bobson, Jun., Path Head. 

Watten, Caithness, for ewe bom m 1919. 

Sf? £ ®r^“®* Thowbon, Bushelhill, Cockbumspath, N,B,, for ewe bom in 1920. 
Mii s. Douglas, Hlndhope, Jedbuigh, for ewe bom in 1921. 

2647 B. H,—JOHN Eobson, MUlknow^ Duns. 

Glass 885 .—Cheviot Shearling Ewes, 

Hal fr 26M XXL (£3 .)~John Blhot, Blackhaugh, Clovenfords. 

Mil i Eiccarton, Hewcastleton, N.B. 

2661 XL IT,—MBSSSS, THOMSON, Bu&helhill, Cockbumspath, H.B., for Lady Georgina, 


were given through the Cheviot Sheep Soeiety. 

“‘®®P '““‘y te the lK»t 
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Welsh Mountain. 

Class 836 .—Welsh Mountain JtamSf Shearling and nptoarda, 

2565 I. (£10.)—The Usivsbsity Coliege op North Walss» College 7am» Aber, Bangor, 
for Snowdon N. 16 1138, bom In 1921. 

2562 n. (£5.)—major Ebio J. W. Pxatt, Oorddlnog, Llaofaiifechan, North Wales, for 
Madtpn N. 8 1052, bom in 1921. 

2564 B. N.— The ITeivbesxty College op North wales, for Snowdon N. 10. 

Glass 887 .—Three Welsh Mountain Shearling Mwes, 

2568 1. (£10.)— The Unitebsity College op North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Bangor. 
2567 n. (£5), and 2566 B. N.— Major Brio J. W. Platt, Qorddmog, Llanfairfechan, N 
Wales. 


Black Welsh Mountain. 

Class 888 .—Bloch Welsh Mountain Shearling Bams. 

2572 X. (£10.)— Mrs. Jertoise, Herriaid Park, Basingstoke, for ram bred by Lord Harlech, 
Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

2570 XL (£5.)— Major Clxtb Behrsks. Swlnton Grange, Malton, for Burton Court No. 4, 
bred by Col. P. J. Clowes, Burton Cfonrt, Leominster. 

2571 B. N.— Alfred E. W. Babsy, Adcote, Shrewsbrny. 

Class 389 .—Three Bloch Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes^ 

2575 I. (£10), and 2676 B. N.— ^Mrs. Jertoisb, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

2574 H. (£5,)— Alfred £. W. Darby, Adcote, Shrewsbury. 


Black-Faced Mountain.^ 

Class 840.— Black’faced Mountain Bams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2583 L (£10,Champion.*)—0. MoKSHotrsE, Cow^iiU, Wearhead, Co. Durham, for Sunshine 
125, bom in 1920. 

2682 n. (£5.)—0. Monehohse, for Sunbeam 208, bom in 1921. 

2577 m. (£3.>—Major ALUZAinoER Browne, Callaly Castle, Whittlns^am, Northnmber- 
land Jlor Onward 334, bom in 1921, bred by Matthew Hamilton, Wowords, Cobbin^w. 
2586 B. N.— John Bobsoh, Newton, Bellingham, for ConservaliTe. 

H. C.—2686. 


Class 841.— Black-faced Mountain Shearling Bams. 

2587 L (£10, & B. N. lor Champion.*)— Major Alexander Browne, CaUaly Castle, Whii- 
tlngtiam, Northumberland. 

2598 XL (£5.1—John C. MURRAY, Tarset Hall, BOUn^^ma, Northumberland. 

2597 IXX. (£3.)—0. MONKHOUSE, Cowshill, Wearhead, Co. Durham, for Paymaiter. 

2596 B. N.—0. Monxhouse, for His Majesty. 

H. 0.—260Q. 


Class 842.— Block-faced Mountain Ewes, Two Shear and upwards, with their 

Lambs at foot. 

2610 L (£10.)— John Eobson, Newton, Bellinghaxn, Northumberland, for Lady Edinburgh, 
bom in 1919. . ^ 

2603 XL (£5.)— Major Alexander Browne, CaUaly Castle, Whittingham, Northumberland, 
for ewe born in 1921. 

2608 XXL (£8.)—0. MONXHOUSS, Cowshill, Wearhead, Co. Durham, for ewe bom in 1920. 
2606 B. N.—ARTHUR Cayley, Carham, ComhiU-on-Tweed. 


' Prizes given by the Bladk Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders’ ABsoclatlon. 

* £20 towards these Prizes were ^von by the English Black-face Sheep Sodety, and £10 

by Breeders in Scotland. ...... 

* Champion Cup, value £10, given by the Eugli* Bladk-face Sheep Society for the best 
Black-faced Mountain Bam or Ewe in Classes 34^348 from a registered Flock in the English 
Black-face Flodk Book. 
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Class 848.— Blacl'-faced Mountdin liihearlhicj JtJwe't. 

2617 L (£10.)—0, MonkhousKj Cowshill, Wc.irhead, <'o. Durham, for Queen of the Ring. 
2616 H, (£5.)—0. Monkhousm, for Bents Pride. 

2621 ni, (£3), and 2022 R. N.—JOVN Kobson, Newton, Bellingham, Norilmiiibciland. 

H. 0 .— 2612 . 


PIGS. 


Large Whites. 

Class Large White Boars, bom in or before 1921. 

2635 X. (£10, Champion,^ St Champion.*)—E duund VfBxmY, Bourne, Lincolnshire, for 
Bourne King David 36437 (T.N. 4402), bom 3‘uly 1,1921; g. Bourne King Jolin 20001, 
4. Bourne Queen 26th 65034 fip Bourne Baor None 20847. 

2628 XL (£5.)— Sib Gxismi GBBSNiLL, Bv., av.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Boated 
Turk 38117 (T.N. 187), bom Jon. SO, 1921, bred by Essex County Council, Boxted Ex* 
Service Colony, Colchester; g. Turk of Bottesford 27417, d. Jewel of Boxted 60002 by 
Bonnie Bourne 22029. 

2631 III. (£3.)—Rowland P. Hathsb, Delves Green Farm, Wodnesbuiw, Staffs, for Banner 
ol Caldaune 25870 (T.N. 9009), bom Jan. 7,1919, bred by A. W. White, Uillcgom, Spald- 
1%49** ^ Spalding 21987, d. Perfection of Spalding 50206 by Jay of Wybostou 

2623 B. N—R. W. OiBSON, Halse, Bracklev, for Tnik of Bottesford. 

H. C.—2625, 2630, 2686, C.—2026, 2629. 

Class ZiL'^-Large White Boars, born in 1922, before July 1.® 

2646 X. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.^}—EbHirND Wedart, Bourne, for Bourne Bar None 
234txi 36320 (T.N. 4643), bom Jan. 3; g. Bourne Bar None 125th 2S635, d. Bourne 
Bonetta 64892 by Bourne Bandmaster 50lh 22071. 

2630 H. (£5,)—THE Dowaobe Lady Burton, Rangemore Farm, Burtou-on*Trent, for 
Bourne Bar None 233cd 36337 (T.N. 4642), born J,m. 3, bred by Edmund Wherry, Bourne, 
Lines; g. Bourne Bar None 125th 28835, d. Bourne Bonetta 64802 by Bourne Band¬ 
master 60th 22071. 

2641 xn. (£3 .)—Thb Earl of Ellrsuere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, for Stetchworth 
Tnrir Slat 37699 <T.N. 1355), horn Jan. 4; g. Turk of Stetehworth 2ud 30729, d, Steteh- 
worth Empress 39th 81184 by Tockwith Bandmaster 24681. 

2642 B. N.—Fbajiz W. Hioston, BelbroogUton, Stourbridge, tor Turk of Brookfield. 

B. 0.—2644. 


Class 84,6,—Large White Boars, born in 1922, on or after July 1.® 

2604 I. (£10.)— Alfred W, Whixu, Hlllegom, Spalding, for Spalding Jay 3rd (T.N. 2137), 
bom July 6; g. Jay of Simlding 33711, d. Spalding Catalina 5th 55130 by Spalding Wonder 
3rd 20327. 

2647 XL (£5.)— Bircb A BuLVER, High Street, Spalding, for WeHand Jay 1st (T.N. 301, born 


14th 26651. 

2656 m. (£3.1—Eownvo P. HAYNES, DelvM Gru'cn Farm, Wednesbiiry, for Haobeth of 
Caldmore (T.N. 74), horn Sept. 2, bred by F. Ball, Br.unpton Hill, Northampton; g. 
Brampton Maclwtli 30463, d, Brampton Lassie 0th 77162 by Vietor of Brampton 30761. 
2665 R. N.— Ali’REd W. White, for Spaing Jay 4th. 

E. C.—2618, 2661. 0.-2038, 2662. 


Glass 841—Large White Boars, born in 1923. 

2606 L (£10,)— Edmund Wherry, Bourne, for Bourne Champion ^y 38th (l.N. 5023), 
bom Jan. 2; g. Bourne Champion Boy 33001, d. Bourne Bonolta 7th 70952 by Baron 
of Bourne 28033. 

2698 TL (£5.)— Alfred W. White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Monitor 7th (T.N 
3007), bom Jan. 4; g. Spalding Monitor 4th 37643, d. Histon Belle 38th 90762 by Hist on 
Eastern Turk 22683. 

2676 HL (£8,)— Daniel R. Daybell, Bottesford, Nottingham, for boar (T.N. 650), born 
Jan.^29^ gj^Monitor of Bottobford 33851, d. Bottesford Buttcicup 41&t 04830 by Worsley 

2675 E. N.— Daniel R Daybell. 

H. 0,-2679,2686. 0.—2673, 2674. 

* Champion G<^ Medal g^ven by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the host Large 

Wfdte Boar in aasses 844-347. ^ 

• Prises given by the National llg BreoUew' Aawmiatfou. 
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Class 348. —Large White Breeding Som, born in or before 1921. 

2720 I. (£10, R. N. for Champion,' & Champion.*)—W. Whitb 4k Sons, Pool Farm, Tannton, 
for Taunton Amy 81422 (T.X. 133), horn July 2,1920, farrowed Feh. 20; Eiston Snow¬ 
man 24047, d, Histon Amy Gth 59812 hy IDston Lion Heart 22481. 

2718 n. (£5.)—SnuuNi) Whebry, Bourne, for WoiSley Bourne Queen 71108 (T.H. 0045), 
born Jan. 22, 1919, farrowed Feb. 9, bred by Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., Walton 
Hall, Warrington; 8. Jay of Worsley 14th 16147, d. Worsley Queen 64th 48098 by Wois- 
ley Emperor 68th 19241. 

2712 HI. (£3.)— Rowland P. Haynes, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbury, for Ferleetion of 
Shattmord 80284 (T.H. 2445), bom Jan. 24, 1920, farrowed Jan. 14; a. Kingmaker 
24151, d. Perfection of Caldmore 60860 by Banner of Spalding 21987. 

2711 B. N.—W. Hallas, Bank House Farm, Helsby, Warrington, for Vietozlne of Helsby. 

H. C.—2705, 2716. C.—2708, 2714. 

Class 349. —Large WhUe Sows, born in 1922, before July 1. 

2738 t (£10, & E. B. for Champion.*)— Edmund Whebby, Bourne, for Bourne Bonetta 13ih 
88832 (T.N. 4645), burn Jon. 8; «. Bourne Bar Hone 125th 28835, d. Bourne Bonetta 
64892 by Boumo Bandmaster 50th 22071. 

2740 n. (£5.)— Alebbd W. White, HlUegom, Spalding, for Spalding Catalina 29ih 92670 
(T.N. 2016), born Jan. 4 ; s. Spalding Kingmaker 30449, d. Spalding Catalina 6th 55130 
by Spalding Wonder 3rd 20227. 

2739 HE. (£3.)— Edmued Wherry, for Bourne Bonetta 14ih 88834 (T.B. 4646), bom Jan. 
8; a. Bourne Bar Bone 125th 28835, d. Bourne Bonetta 64892 by Bourne Bandmaster 
50th 22071. 

2726 R. N.—THE EARL OF Ellebmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, fox Stetchworth Em¬ 
press 45th. 

H. C.—2730, 2733. C.—2722, 2723. 

Class 350. —Large WhUe Sows, born in 1922, on or after July IJ 

2766 I. (£10.)— Alfred W. White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Xiady MotUngton 12th 
(T.N, 2135), bom July 5; a. Spalding Banner 5th 30447, d. Histon Lady Mfdlington 
6th 67406 by Spalding Turk 7th 21315. 

2753 n. (£5.)—S. F. Edqe^s Pig Farms, Ltd., Gallops Estate Office, Ditchling, Susses:, for 
Shipley Pride 21st (T.N. 211), bom July 2, bred by L. Harrison & Co., Ltd., Coolham, 
Sussex; a. Nonsuch of Tockwith 2ud, 27069, d. Bushes Pride 5th 65564 by Bottesford 
Emperor 10th 10743, 

2767 HI. (£8.)— Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for MSry 

of (T.N. 309), born July 11, bred by Capt, R. S. Hall, New Hall, Tendring, Oac- 

ton-on-Sea; a. Worsley Jay 109th 34479, d. Mary of Tendring 50058 by Stetchworth 
Jay 3rd 22749. 

2747 R. N.—R. W. Carson, Halse, Brackley, for Forest Bashful Lady. 

E. a—2764, 2765. C.—2760, 2762. 

Class 351. —Three Large WhUe Sows, bom in 1923, 

2777 L (£10.)— ^Edmund Wherry, Bourne, for sows, bom Jan. 1 ; a. Bourne Chomjdon 
Boy 33091, d. Bourne Bonetta 6th 76950 by Baron of Bourne 28633. 

2770 H. (£6.)- Daniel R. Daybell, Bottebford, Nottingham, for sows, bom Jan. 18; a. 
jAon Hollingsworth of Walcot 33781, d. Caldmore Buttercup by Wozslcy Jay 9l8t 27627. 

2779 HI. (£3.)— W. WHITE & SONS, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Ifounton Amy 39tb, 40ih and 
41st, born Jan. 6; a. Caldmore Jay, d. Taunton Amy 12th by Taunton Araby 3rd 27325. 

2771 R. N.—Daniel R. DayBdll. 

H. 0.—2760. C.—2774. 


Middle Whites. 

Class 352 .—Middle WhUe Boars, born in or before 1921. 

2791 X. (£10, ChampioiL* & B. N. for Champion.*}—I eofold C. Paget, Middlethoipo Hall, 
York, for Whaifedale Ddiveranoe 32575 (T.N. 957), bom Jan. 3, 1920 ; a. Wbimedale 
Lifeboat 28351, d. Wharfedalo Surety 67482 by Croxteth Banker 4th 20503. 

2784 H. (£6, & R. N. for Champioa.*}—CmvERS A Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Wraiiing 
Woodman 35957 (T.N. 2), bom June 18,1921, bred by F. Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little 
Wratting, Haverhill, Suffolk; a. Histon Woodman 28009, d. Histon Choice 19th 84576 
by Shrewsbury 19511. 

' Silver Challenge GupgValue Thirty Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders' Associa¬ 
tion for the best Large white Pig in Glasses 344’-330. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best 
Large White Sow in Classes 348-350. 

* Brizes adven by the National Pie Bmedexs’ Association. 

* Champmn Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders' Asso<^atloa for the best Middle 
White Boar in Classes 352*355. 

» SOvor Challenge Cup, value Thirty Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders' Aasoda- 
tiott for the best Middle White Pig in dassos 35^58. 
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2785 HL (£3.)—‘8. Jf. Bdoib*s Pio Faiuxs. L7d., Gallops Estate Offlco, Ditchllng, Sussex, for 
Shipley Sam 32381 (T.N.L.H. 65), born Jan. 8, 1U30, bred by L. Harrison & Oo., Ltd., 
Coolham, Sussex; s. Pendley King 32170, d, Hlstou Eoyal Lady 63104 Bookham of 
Harthay 19369. 

2790 B. N.—A^BXSix LiJBP, The Manor, Sundon, Dunstable, for Sundon Bambler, 

H. 0.—2781. 

Class 853 .—Middle WMe Boars, born, in 1922, before July l.^ 

2799 X. (£10.)— MBS. HAYES Sadleb, Hoisbury, Sutton Scotnoy, for Hammonds Hero (T.N. 
301), bom Jan. 17, bred by H. B. Beoton, Hammonds, Checkenden, Beading; s, Ham¬ 
monds Perfection Pride 31675, d. Hammonds Hagar 4th 62972 hy white Heather 25660. 

2800 XL (£5.)—CHABiiES SPBNCEB, Milpond, LitUo Ookloy, Harwich, for Hdywell Rearguard 
(IT H. 494), bom March 16; t. Histon Milpond 35161, d. Holywdl Milpond Mlssie 2nd 
73564 Hillman of Harthay 25329. 

2796 XXL (£3.)— Thouas P. Qaltbey, Demesne Farm, Shlpton, Benlngbrough, York, for 
Southmore Brigadier <T.N. 106), bom Jan. 2, bred by W. B. Partridge, The Manor, Wood- 
mancote, Cirencester, Glos.; «, Fordmonor Bobert 31583, d. Bookham Bose 20th 72008 
hy Peene Biflcman 28211. 

2797 B. H.—COLOEBL J. Gbeixoe, M.P., Staplefoid Park, Melton Mowbray, for Stortford 
H.C.—2798. 

Class 364,—Jfi^e WhUe Boars, bom in 1922, on or after July 1.^ 

2814 1, <£10.)—lEOPO&n C. Paoet, Mlddl6tbo:i^ Hall, York, for Apollo ot Wliarfedale 
225), bom July 15, bred by South Yorkshire Asylum Committee. Middlewood, 
Shefideld; a. WhamcBffe Prince 32625, d. Whamcliife Pattie 6th hy Lothian of Wham* 
cUfle 28183. 

2808 XL (£6.)—Cekvebs & SONS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Shrewsbury ITth (TJT. 
362), bom Aug. 2, bred by John CblYeis, Wychfiold, Cambridgo: s. Histon Shrewsbury 
15th 35185, d. Histon Joan 9th hy Histon Woodman 28099. 

2811 XXL (£8.)—J. H. Holland, Peene House, Hewington, Folkestone, tor Peene Slasher 
CT,H. 490), bom July 2; s. Peene Showman, d. Peene Bfignon 8th by Boas of Peene 25169. 

2818 B. ir,—M bs. Hayes Sadleb, Hoisbury, Sutton Sootney, for Prestwood Petw Pan 2nd, 
H.G.-2805.2819. C.—2802. 

Glass 356 «—Middle White Boars, bom m 1923. 

2855 1 (£10.)—MBS. ISAYES SADLEB, Noisbury, Sutton Sootnoy, for boar (T.N. 491), bom 
Jan. 12; a, Scotty of Hoisbuiy, d. Hoisbury Virtue 63292 by Durbar of Histon 21679. 

2852 XL OiXYEB W. POBSXCT, Hotchley Fano, Bast Leake, Loughborough, for Botoh'* 
lay Hermes 2nd (T.H. 155), bom Jan. 19; a. Bumingfold Hermes 34773, d. Hotchley 
Queenie 2nd by Albaiw Whltebell 27801. 

2854 XXL (£8.)-Tbe Esbl oe Bosebeby, E:.G., E;.T., Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, for 
Midlothian Farfeoi (TJN*. A. 753), born Jan. 3: a. Histon Bover 11th, d. Peene of Mid¬ 
lothian by Mick of Peene 32063. 

2856 B. K.— Mbs. Hayes Sadleb. 

H. C.—2837, 2857. 

Class 366 .—Middle White Breeding Bom, bom in or before 1921. 

2881 L (£10, ChampioiL* dt Champion.*)— Leopold 0. Paolt, Middlothorpc Hall, York, tor 
Whmedale Boytd Lady 75056 (T.N. 980), bora Jan. 7, 1920, farrowed March 21; a. 
Preserver of Wharfedalc 25493, d. Wharfedale Opal 57442 hy Pendley Lad 23X91. 

3868 n. (£5.) — Cbzvebs Ss SONS, LTD., Hston, Cambridgo, for Hston Welcome 19th 84738 
(T N. 949), bom Sept. 26, 1920, farrowed March 7, bred by John Chivors, Wychfield, 
Cambridge; a. Shrewsbury 19511, d. Welcome Histon 51900 ^ buudon Scott 20599. 

2877 XXL (£3.)-w. H. HOLLAND, Peene House, Newington, Folkestone, for Peene Beanty 
2nd 63368 (T.N. 117), bom Aug. 15, 1918, f-urrowed Feb. 23; a. Boas of l^eene 26169, 
d. Peene Polly 57084 by Peene Prince 1st 21761. 

2869 XL N.—S. F. EDGE’S PiG Fabus, Ltd., Gallops Estate Office, Ditchling, Sussex, for 
Albany Snnflower Qaeen. 

H. C.—2874, 2875, 2880. C.—2860, 2807. 

Class 867 .—Middle White Bom, born in 1922, befoie July 1, 

20(^ X. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Mbs. Hayes Sadleb, Norbbury, Sutton Scotney, for 
Hawthorn Holly 7th (T.N. SOL bom Feb. 18, bred by Mrs. Susman, Henley-on-Thames; 
s. Bold Boy of Hawthorn 34709, d. Histon Hollybush 9th 84616 by Histon Shrewsbury 
2nd 28081. 

2899 XL (£5.)— Leopold C. Paget, Mlddlcthorpe Hall, York, for Arlington Alice 3rd (T.N. 
89), bom Jan. 4, bred by the Hon. G. Aga>Robartcs, Wimpole Hall, Boyston, Combs.; 
8, Wizard of Arrington 32629, d. Histon Bridesmaid 63029 ^ Histon Halo 25339. 


* JMzee given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 

» Silver Challenge Cup, valuo Thirty Guineas, given by the NationoJ Pig Broedora’ Associa¬ 
tion for the best ICddle White Pig in Classea 352-35^. 

GoMM^j^^ven by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best Middle 
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2898 m. <£8.)*~A£BBRT Laibd, The Manor, Snndon, Dnnstable, Beds., for Sondon Melody 

g P.N. 2391), bom Jan. 1; s. Holywell Charlie, d. Peene Bountiful 74446 by Peene Shrews- 
oiy 28213. 

2884 B. N.—CmvEBS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Welcome SXst 
H. 0.—2886, 2903. C.—-2891, 2901, 2907. 

Class 358 .—Middle White 8om, horn in 1922, on or after July 

2936 L (£10.}~-Leopold C. Paost, Middlethorpe Hall, Tork, for Whazfedale Calico (T.K. 
297), born July 7; «. Wharfedale Sportsman 35921, d. Prestwood Mary 9th 74718 by 
Prestwood Acrobat 1st 23197. 

2938 n. (£5.)-"Miis. HATES SADDER, Horsbury, Sutton Scotney, for Koitsbnxy Welcome 
<T.H. 366), bom July 14; a. Norsbury Vaughan, d, Histon Welcome 9th 73456 by Histon 
Halo 25339. 

2914 m. (£3.)--Coia£ANDER AND MEs. BouDNOis, The Navy Pig Farm, Yateley, Hants, 
lor Yately Marguerite (T.N. 61), bom Aug. 16; a. Norsbury Valour 32099, d, Beenham 
Mongolia 4tb 71834 by Hope of Hammonds 25361. 

2918 B. N.-—CEI7ERS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Choice dSth. 

H. 0.—2928, 2946. C.—2920. 

Class 859 .—Three Middle White 8om, bom in 1923. 

2965 I. (£10.)‘~THE Easd OF Bosebsrt, H.G., H.T., Balmeny House, Edinburgh, for sows, 
bom Jan. 4; a. Histon Bover 11th, d. Jinga of Midlothian 73686 by Caldmore of Mid¬ 
lothian 25183. 

2962 n. (£5 .)-^bert Laird, The Manor, Sundon, Dunstable, for sows, bom Jan. 3; a. 

Sundon Music Hall, d. Sundon Fly 87446 by Sundon Bombler 32469. 

2951 HL (£3.)~C0]a[ANDEB AND Mrs. Boddnois, The Navy Pig Farm, Yateley, Hants, 
for BOWS, bom Feb. 19 : a. Norsbury Valour 32099, d. Beenham Mongolia 4th 71834 by 
Hope of Hammonds 25361. 

2967 B. N.--Lt.-C 0 £. H. SFENdeb-Clat, M.P., Ford Manor, Lingfl^ld, Surrey. 

H, C,—2950, 2958. C.—2959. 


Tamworths. 

Class 360. — Tamworth Boars^ horn in or before 1921. 

2971 L (210, Champion,* & ChamDion*.)-~BOBRaT Ibbotson, Ehowle, Doirldge, Birmingham, 
for Enowle ^oe 36013 (T.N. 348), bom Aug. 3, 1921; a. Hnowle Darlington 82687, 
d. Basildon Lady Manners 2nd 63886 by Basildon Able 25675. 

2972 H. (£5.)—Major J. a. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Beading, Berks, 
for Enowle Darlington 32687 (T.N. 136), bom Jan. 6, 1920, bred by Bobert Ibboteon, 
Enowlo, Dorrldge; t, Basildon Max 25683, d. Enowle Model 10th 52048 by Enowle 
Arundel 21855. 

Glass 861.— Tamworth Boars, born in 1922J 

2973 1. (£10.)—Bobert ibbotson, Enowle, Dorrldge, Birmingham, for Enowle Newcastle 
(T.N. 486), bom Aug. 28; s« Enowle Prince Alfred 86031, d. Enowle Bosie 88122 by 
B^owlo Darlington 32687. 

Class 362.— Taimoor^ Boars, bom in 1923. 

2974 1. (£10, dt B. N. for Champion.^— F. W. Holt, The Grove, Wishaw, Erdington. Bir¬ 
mingham, for Sunbeam Sgmie (T.N. 20), bom Jan. 6; s. Enowle Neptune 36027, d. 
Milton Pearl by Mans of Middletou 25775. 

2976 IL (£6.)— Bobert ibbotson, Enowlo, Dorrldge, Birmingham, for boar (T.N. 613), 
bom Jan. 10; s. Enowle Bruce 86018, d. Enowle Favour 88094 5y Enowle Dreadnought 
28419. 

Class 363,— Tamvx>rth Breeding Sows, born in or before 1921. 

2977 t (£10, B. N. Icr Champion,* dfc Champion.*}— Bobert Ibbotson, Enowle, Donidge^ 
Birminghm, for Ehowle Favour 88094 (T.N. 232), bom Jan. 6,1921,lairowod Jan.l0; 
a. Enowlo Dreadnought 28419, d. Enowle Fashion 03062 by Enowle Anmdd 21855. 

2978 XL (£5.)— Bobert Ibbotson, for Enowle Model 19th 76202 (T.N. 188), bom Aug. 2, 
1920, farrowed Jan. 12; «. Basildon Max 25683, d. Enowle Model 10th 52048 by Enowle 
Anmdel 21855. 

2979 m. (£3*)— Bobert Ibbotson, for Enowle Venus 76210 (T.N. 128). bom Dec. 8,1919, 
farrowed March 6; s. BasUdon Max 25683, d. Enowle Beatrice 12th 52038 by Enowle 
Ashdown 21857. 

2981 B. N.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Parl^ Goring, Beading, for Basildoa 
Golden Queen 6th._ 

* Prises given by the National Pig Breeders' Association. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best Tam¬ 
worth Boar in Classes 360-362. _ 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Thirty Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders* Associa¬ 
tion for the best Tamworth Pig in Classes 860-864. . , 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Assoolatiion for the best 

TamwtM Sow in Classes 363 and 864. 
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Class 364.— Tamworth Sows, bom m 1922. 

2984 I. (£10, & B. N. Sot Champion.^)—M ajor J. A. Morrxso^t, B.S.O., Basildon Park, (loriiig, 
Beading, for Bai^don Barbara (T.N. 175), born Jaii. 2; «. Knowlo JDarlmgton 32087, d. 
Beauty of Milton 70090 by Mous of Middleton 25775. 

2983 n. <£6 .)—^Egbert Ibbotson, Knowlo, Dorndge, Birmingham, for sow (T.N. 448), horn 
July 12; «. Knowle Bruce 36013, d. Bno'wle Myrtle 88100 by Bnowle Dreadnought 
28410. 

2982 m. (*8,)— Bobbbt Ibbotson, for Knowle Model 21st (T.K. 418), born March 7 ; s. 
Euowle Midshipman 36025, d. Knowlo Model 19th 76202 by Basildon Max 25683. 

Class 365 .—TAree Tamwortii Som^ bom in 1923. 

2985 L (£10.)~~Bobbrt Ibbotson, Knowle, Dorridge, Birmingham, for sows, bom Jan. 10 ; 
a. Knowle Bruce 36013, d. Knowle Favour 88094 by Knowle Dreadnought 28419. 

2986 IL (£5.)—B.OBERT IBBOTSON, for SOWS, bom March 6; s. Knowlo Joseph, d. Knowlo 
Queen Mary 88118 by Knowle Darlington 82687. 


BerksMres. 

Class 866 .—Berkshire BoarSt born in ot before 1921. 

2989 I. (£L0^ & B. N. for Champion.‘)—B. Dedenhak, Bhiden Dairy Farms, Briant- 
apiddle, Dorchester, for firyanston Prince (T.N. 132), born Oct. 22,1919, hied by Viscount 
Portman, Bryanston, Blandford ; s. Samuel P. 21319, d. Joan 21864 by Manor Monaich 
19251. 

2993 U. (£5.)—W. Slottoh, Oakdene, Byng Boad, Higli Biimot, Herts, for Basildon Onward 
24553, bom Aug. 2, 1920, bred by Major J. A. Moirisen, Basildon Park, Booding: a. 
Hurry Onward 22033, d. Basildon Juvenal 20717 by Goldicote Hob 20126. 

2992 in..(fi3.)— Jahes Nagle, Stonehenge Pedigree Stock Farm, Amosbury, Wilts, for 
Pamba President 22702, bom April 10, 1920 *, a. Mhiley King 18364, d. Compton Uucst 
20188 by Manor Baronet 18978. 

2991 B. N.—Alebeb C. King, Bralshfleld Manor, Boiusey, Hants, for Mjmor Miasieipiece. 

Class 367 .—Berkshire Boars, bom in 1922, before July 1.* 

2998 L <£10, Champion,’ & Champion.’}'— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, 
Goring, Heading, for Snddon Regent 322, born March 20, bred by Julius Frlcker, Marsh 
Farm, Btalbrld^, Dorset; «. Heale War Dunn 24172, d. Princi'ss Hoyal 5th 10695 by 
Motcombo Cognac 16605. 

2994 XL (£5 .)—lEL H. Beeton, Hammonds, Checkendon, Reading, for Hammonds Bonny 
Lad, bom April 26; a. Curry On, d. Eaton Bonny Belle. 

3002 XXL (£3.)—^Frane Townend, Highfleld, Moor AUerton, Leeds, for EQghfleld Royal 
President 3rd 340, born June 1; a, Pamber President 22702, d. Eaton Princess Royal 
3rd 22450 by Manor Record 20270. 

2996 B. K.—Sm Hugo M. FitzHebbert, Bt., Kingstonc Lisle, Wantage, for Thuington 
Prince 3nd. 

H. 0.—2995. C.—2997. 


Glass 368 .—Berkshire Boars, born in 1922, on or after July 1.® 

3009 L (£10.)— THE Earl o? Habewooe, Harewood House, Harowood, Leeds, for Harer 
wood Baxon B. 400, born July 25; a. Braishneld Baronet 23033, d. Harewood Diamond 
S. Ill by Murrell Jolly Boy 21924. 

3008 XZ. (£6.)— THE Hon. Lodis G. Grevillb, Hcolo ITouse, Woodford, Salisbury, for Heale 
Megalos B. 464, bom July 13; a. Badminton Megaphone 21513, d. Kcalc Lunu ist 2il7i 
by War Loan 19694. 

3012 XU. (£3.)— ^James Nagle, Stonehenge Pedigree Slock Farm, Amcsbiiry, Wilts, for 
Heale Book 3nd B. 441, bom July 17, bred by the Hoii. Louib GieviUe, Heale House, 
Woodford, Salisbury; a. Manor Buckmastcr 22554, d. bister Meg 21069 by Hurry On 
19635. 

3016 B. N.— Friend Stees, Rickings Park, Colnhrook, Bucks, for Bickings Prince XMamond. 
Bt. 0.—3006* 3010. 


> Champion Gold Medal g)\cn by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the best 
Tamworth Sow in Classes 363 and 364. 

* Cliallenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, ghen by tlio British Berkshire Society for the 
best Berkshire Boar in Classes 366~309. 

» Prizes given by the British Berkshire Society, 

* The ** Eaton *' Sliver Ohallongo Cup, value FUty Guineas, given through the Bnllsli 
Berkshire Society for the best Boar or Sow in Classes 306^72. A Gold Modal was given by 
the British Berkshire SoMoty to the Breeder of this Champion Pig. 
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Class 369.— Berkahire Boars, born, m 1923. 

3028 I. (£10.)— L±j>y XjVQajld, Little Parkhurst, Abinger Common, Dorking, for boar, bora 
Jan. 2; a. Kingstone Forebter B. 31, d. Abinger Violet 23834 Abinger Gardner 21956. 
3019 IX. (£5 .)—^Lobd BOLTON, Bolton Hall, Leybum, for Wensley True Boy 2nd, born Jan. 

9; $, Baton True Boy 22488, d. Wensley Hackwood 25070 ^ Heale War Lunn 24172. 
3018 m. (£3.)— ^Lobp Bolton, tor Wensley Polymagnns, bom Feb. 16; s. Pamber Poly- 
magnus 23728, d, Pamber Pretty Maid 25753 Pamber President 22702. 

3032 B. N.-»W. F. Shebkeff, Ascots, Hatfield, for Ascots Bisto. 

H.C.—3025, 3026. 0.-3017. 


Class 370 .—Berkshire Breeding Sows, born in or before 1921 


3048 I. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)— FRANK Townbnd, Highfield, Moor Allerton, 
for Braishfidd Baroness 150, born Ang. 20, 1920, farrowed Jan. 28, bred by A. G. 
Hornsey; e, Braishfield Berners 23038, d. Braishfield Brilliant 23084 by Whitley 
Standard 20558. 

8039 XL (£5.)—^Lady LnoARD, Little Parkhurst, Abinger Common, Dorking, fbr Abinger 
Vanity 23713, born March 20,1920, farrowed March 1: s. Xingstone Peacemaker 21339, 
d. Baglan Vanity 20522 by Whitley Wiseman 10344. 

3040 ni. (£8.) — Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Beading, for Snddon 
Princess Royal 26140, born March 17,1921, farrowed March 3, bred by Julius Pricker, 
Marsh Farm, Stalbridgo, Dorbot; a. Manor Bnckmostor 22334, d. Princess Royal 5th 
19695 by Motcombe Cognac 16605. 

3037 B. K.—^Thr Hon. Louis G. Gretxllr, Healc House, Woodford, Salisbury, for Heale 
Lunn 1st. 

H. C.—3033, 3043. 


Leeds, 

% 


Class 871 .—Berkshire Sows, born in 1922, before July 1. 

3066 L (£10.)—Jajos Haolb, Stonebenge Pedigree Stock Farm, Amesbury, Wilts, for 
tTheale Ruby S. 1021, born March 5, bred by W. J. Cumber, Theale, Berks: s. Carry 
On 21193, d. Forest Ruby 25415 by Whitley O.K. 20409. 

3063 n. (£5 .)—^Jaues Raglu, for Beenham Virgo 8.1301, bom Jan. 3, bred by O. W. Lay- 
ley, Hilltop Farm, Beenham, Reading; a. Murrell PuzMe 24033, d, Befton Virgo 20658 
by Links Surly 19483. 

3056 m. (£3.)—S. F. Edge’s Pm Farrs, Ltd., Gallops Estate Office, Ditchling, Sussex, 
for Miaa Dainty 2nd, born March 20, bred by J. Frieker, Marsh Farm, Staibridge, Dorset; 
a. Heale War Loan 24172, d. Princess Royal 5tb 19695 by Motcombe Cognac 16605. 

3051 B. K. —^H. R. Breton, Hammonds, Checkendon, Reading, for BSmmonds Highbrow. 

B. C.—3050, 8061, 3067, 3072. 


Class 878 .—Berkshire Sows, bom in 1922, on or after July 1.® 

3083 L (£10.)— The Hon. Louis G. Greyille, Heale House, Woodford, Salisbury, for Heale 
Miapi 2nd S. 1887, bom July 17; a. Manor Buckmaster 22534, d. Sister Meg 21069 
by Hurry On 19035. 

3082 XL (£5.)— the Hon. Louis G. Qreville, for Heale Miss Meg S. 1886, bom July 20; 
a. Manor Buckmaster 22554, d. Sister Meg 23069 by Hurry On 10C35. 

3087 in. (£3.)—The Eeobs. of the late W. Howard Palmer, Stokes Farm, Wokingham, 
Boiks, for Murrell Ptineess, bom July 1, bred by the late W. Howard Palmer, Stokes 
Farm; a. Miurell l^luce 20332, d. Murrell Annie 19974 by Minloy King 18864. 

8079 B. K.—R. W. Carson, Halbo, Brackloy, for Fbiest Daisy, 

H. Cr-a080, 3086, 3090. 


Class 878 .—Three Berkshire Sows, bom in 1023. 

3006 L (£10.)— Lady Lugard, Little Parkhurst, Abinger Common, Dorldng, for sows, born 
Jan. 2; a. Abinger Jake B. 283, d. Baglan Rose 20527 by Whitley Wiseman 19344. 

3004 II. (£5.)— Sir Hugh M. S’xtsHerbert, Bt., Kingstone Lisle, Wantage, for Tissington 
Pride’s 1931, Tiasington Poppy’s 1932 and Tissington Pattie’s 1033, born Jan. 12; a. 
Kingstone Pre^dent B. 43, d. Tissington Amy 5th 24864 by The Viscount 19056. 

3002 m. (£3.)—E. R. Debenhah, Bladen Dairy Farms, Brlantspiddlc, Dorchester, for 
sows, born Jan. 20, bred by R. B. Vincent, The Manor Farm, Waterston, Dorchester; 
a. Biddosden Beati B. Ill, d. Compton Vanity by Iweme Firework 24343. 

3003 38, N.— LiEur.-COLONBL J. A, Dunnington-JEFperson, D.S.O., Thicket Priory. York, 
for Thicket Dono Luim, Thicket Dono Lunn 2nd and Thicket Dainty Lunn. 

H. G.-3005, 3097. 

Con.*—L ady Lugard. 

S?%.ft«eCup.WAMBS£AGLB._ 

» The ** Eaton ” Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through the British 
Berlmhke Society for the bkt Boar or Sow in Classes 366-372. A Gold Medal was given by 
the British Berkshbre Society to the Breeder of this Champion Pig. 

* Prizes giYen by the "RnHah BarlcChire -Sodiety, 

* The ** Berldhiie Silver GbaUenge Cup, value £20, given through the British Berkshire 
Society for the most points awarded in a combination of entries in Classea 366-373 on ^ 
bahlB of; Four ^nts for a first prim, three points for a second prize, two imints for a third 
prim, one point tot a fouz^ loim, two pdnta for a Ohampionahip, and one point for a Beserve 
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Large Blacks. 

(Sags Zli.— Large Blaeh Soars, born in or before 1921. 

SllO L (£10, & CaiamvioiL*]~JoEN H. Oiiovim, Comwood, Devon, for Mtona Sonsiar 16039, 
born JTaly 6,1920, bred by W. S. Ward, Menna, Orampound Eoad, Cornwall ,* s. Aialton 
Hero 13241, d. FentongoUan Perfection 26376 oy Trevegloa leader 3rd 6016. 

8106 H.(£5, ^R.IT.forCbampion.^)-~Aiti3XANZ>BBP. CocEBiTitN, Stanborougb, Halwlll,Devon, 



3126 IL 6^)—W. D. Eosstno d; SONS, FentongoQan, Hertber, Probns, Cornwall, for Fen^ 
iongGuan Sacort 23919, bom May 10; «. PentongoUan Victor 2nd 21425, d, Fenton- 
golisua Eclipse S&SIO bp FentonMllan BMng Star 9587 

3123 HL (£3.)~~Bbn E. Bbigexok, Hawthorn Hill, Dogdyke, lincoln, lor Hawthorn Douglas 
let 22099Jbom Jan. 28; e. Hawthorn Hero 13053, d, Argos Vahan Hawthorn 3rd 24740 
bp Argos Don John 8843. 

3131 B. H—John C. Olvbb, Woodland Valley, ladock, Cornwall, for Valley Ctonetal. 

Class 876.— Large Black Boars, hortk in 1922, on or after July 1.* 

3139 1 (£10.K-Wiliiau BRAOB7, Manor House, Mortbam, Great Yarmouth, for Maitham 
Premier 25459, bom July 17; a. Martham What's Wanted 15283, d. Awton Victorious 
Ist 46816 bp Comwood King John 8271. 

3160 n. (£6.)—'Anyam) Piatzb, Bassingboum, Cambs, for Bassingboum Suitor 26299, bom 
July 15; 8, Comwood LuilenhaU Nalk 13691, d* Bassingboum Countess 1st 20832 bp 
Cleave General 6367. 

3148 HL (£3.}--W. X. HosKZNa <2 SONS, Fentongollan, Merther, Probus, Cornwall, for Feoh 
tongfdlan Result 3td 25179, bom Aug. 18; a. Fentongollan Result 2nd 21881, d. Xre- 
visqnite Victory 11th 30334 by Hestronguet Pioneer 6997. 

3159 R. H.->ALysBi> PnaYZiB, for Bassbgboum Seiiatoir. 

H, a-~3168. ' 0.—8140,3161, 8157, 3168. 

Glass 877.—iorgrc Black Boars, bom m 1923. 

3222 L (£10.)—AnntiCD Playlb, Bos^gboum, Cambs, for Bawdngboum Hopeful 26359, 
bom Jan. 2; », Luffenhall Saladin 19939, d. Basslngooum Xadi^ora 70678 bp Hodlng* 
ton Rli^eader 15851. 

3189 n. (£5 .)—Alxxanbbb P. CocEBimN, Stanborougb, JTalwiU, Devon, for Brent Boy 
26836, bora Jan. 28, bred by H. J, Klngwell, Bow Farm, Totnes; a, Howas Gonor^ 
14903, d. Brent Sunflower 27th 42648 bp Heathcot Rectan^e 4855. 

3240 m. (£8.)—WAim J. WAamsN, Deacons Farm, Staplegrove, Taunton, for Eibbeav 
Royalist 25770, bom Jan. 2; a. Vahan Jack 5th 13845, d. Trull Dusky Queen 2nd 58240 
bp Bassingboum Squire 0053. 

3204 R. H.—W. L. HossxNO ds SONS, Feutongollan, Probus, for Feniongrdlan Rajah Snd. 

H. a—3184,3190,3203,3221,32^4,3226. ««««»« u. 

GL—3192, 3195, 3206, 8220, 3225, 3228, 3236, 3237, 3239. 

Oass 878.—IfOfgre Black Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1921. 

8262 X (£l(^ ft R.Jr. for Champion.*)— John WanNS, Tregonhayne, Grompound Road, Com- 
waU, for Ikeveglos Xass 20th A. 44732, bom Feb, 16, 1920, farrowed Jan. 12; «. Vahan 
^ TMveglos Xass 19th 23870 bp Valley Hone Such 5401, 

3250 IL (^.}—John H. GXiOyMi, Comwood, Devon, for Ccnmwood (hsari^ 43006, bom May 
10,1920, farrowed March 9; r. Fentongollan Halk 9455, d. Comwood Woodslde 30140 
bp Alfold Victor 2nd 6841. 

3246 DX (£3.)—F. P. BkoWN, Kingston Farm, Chlllerton, Isle of Wight, for SSngston 

27276, bom April 15,1919, farrowed Feb. Z; t. Drayton Kingston 6963, d. Drayton 
Xady Newport 1st 18616 6y Bassingboum 01116337. ' * * j 

8261 R. S’.—G. A. GoonGHaD, Great Yeldham, Esses, for Tartar Queen 15th. 

H. a—3242, 3243, 8244, 3249, 3298, 3263. 
a-3853, 3254, 3655, 3256, 8266. 


374-377*^^^ of £10 given by the Large Black Pig Society for the best Boar In Classes 

I ^ DM»e Black Hg Society, 
thebertLWcSLM&S-ffiS^J'Jiaeas, given by the Large Bkmk Pig Society tor 
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Class 379. — Large Bloch Som, born in 1922, before July 1. 

8268 X. (£10, & (niani]^on.'}~-HASii? E. Bastajit), Tinten Manor, St. Tody, Cornwall, lor 
Tinten Blade Bess 43r& 78420, bom Jan. 4; «. Wltham Tlptree 1st 11103, d. Tinten 
Black Bess 21st 17238 by Boss of the Valley 3855. 

8282 n. (£5 .)—-James Butnam, Farringdon, Exeter, for Comwood lass 67tii 90966, bom 
March 3, bred by J. H. Glover, Comwood; s. Bialton Hero 13241, d. Comwood Lass 
58th 38332 by Fentongollan Naik 9455. 

8298 m. Alfred Playlb, Bassingbonm, Caxnbs, for Salicote Ladybird 7th 80832, 
bom Jan. 2, bred by F. B. May, Heybiidge, Maldon, Essex; a. Bassingbonm King- 
leader 14627, d. Saltcote La^biid 8rd 65364 by Basdbogbonm Achilles 1st 14079. 

8275 B. N.—THOiiCAS BusBOWS, Brook Farm, UFcnlme, Devon, for Btodk Lass ddfb. 

H. C.-«272, 3288, 8292, 8297, 3808, 3304. 

0.-8269, 3270, 3273, 8277, 8284, 8285, 8286, 8288, 3295,3805. 

Glass 380. — Large Bloch Sows^ born in 1922, on or after July 

8824 L (£10.)— Mxss Eay-Mouat, Firs Farm, Malvern Wells, lor McHeatheir Snsan 2nd 
97256, bom July 2; s. Maxwelltonn Black Prince 80th 20861, d. McHeather Lady Sooty 
2nd 38866 by Cleave Victor 9711. 

3307 n. (£5 *)—Harey E. Basxabd, Tinten Manor, St. Tndy, Cornwall, for Tinten Daffodil 
0th 8^82, bom Jnly 3j a. Westpetherwin Chief 1st 14433, d. Tinten Bladb: Bess 40th 
35736 by Fentongollan Lad 10567. 

8838 DDE. (f^.)—WlLLUH WILLS, Marlwood, Thombnry, Glos, for Lostlfligh MeErython^t 
92494 ^bom J^ 8; «. Bywell Arrow 13857, d. Vahan Merrythought 17588 by Trevis- 

3332 B. B.—Charles Todd, College Farm, SwineShead, Boston, Lines, for Swineshead 
Caution 2nd. 

H. 8812, 3328, 3329, 8384, 3385. a—8308,3319,8320, 3325,8336, 3337. 

Class 881* — Three Large Bloch Sows, bom in 1923. 

8359 L (£10.)— Thomas Wabhe, Trevlsqidte Manor, St. Mabyn, Cornwall, for Trevisanlie 
Levelsides 73Ed 101286, Tceyisanxte Levelsides 74th 101288 and Trevisguite Levdndes 
76fh 101200, bom Jon. 6; a. Hendxa Trevisquite 2nd 16903, d. Trevisqnite Levelaides 
19 B 44034 by Moorland Principal 7753. 

3340 IL (£5.)—Harry E. Bastard, Tmten Manor, St. Tndy, Cornwall, for Tinten Primrose 
1st 99024, Tinten Primrose 2nd 99026, Tinten Pnmrose 3rd 99028, bom Jan. 7; e. Bialton 
Hero 13241, d. Tinten Black Bess 37th 48128 by Trevisqnite Padstonian 7973. # 

3844 ro. (5^)—^F. P. Bbowh, Kingston Farm, Ciullerton, Isle of Wi^t, for Einoiton Jeanette 
102052, Kingston Isabel 102064 and Kingston Joan 102056, bom Jan. 2; a. Swineshead 
Hero 1st 22109, d. Kingston Diligent 81466 t^Trevisqulte Surprise 9583. 

8352 B. K.—CAPTAIH PERCY Mdsker, Eoudham Hall, Attlehoion^, for Bondham Botnn- 
dxty. W-Ansiiftni BBnerva and itnnSiin.ni Gaietv. 

B:. a—8846, 3351,8853. C.—8848, 8350, 3354, 8356, 3358. 


Gloucestershire Old Spots.® 

Glass 882.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, bom in or before 1921. 

8862 L (£111 Chamnion.* & ChaniDion.*)— Stanley H. Badocer, HCbnwood, Westbuiy-on- 
Trym, Bristol, for Hdmwood Dauntless 4275, bom March 7,1921; a, Ashton Bloomer 
1741, d. ClovebiU Beauty 11327 by Sultan 4th of Hollywood Tower 461. 

8872 n. (£5.)—F. B. Btdbr, Langham Hall, Blakeuey.Norfolk, for Smokey Ben 2nd 4511, 
bom March 30,1911, bred by L. O. Collett, Merle House, Evesham, Worcs; a. Winter¬ 
bourne Tom 1196, d. Birdlip Bantam 4224 by Bixdlip Spot 96. 

3369 m. (£8.)— The Ezors. of the late A. B. Pxseingtoh, WIndle Hall Farm, St. Heleni, 
for wlndle Aetor 8403, born April 22,1920; a. OfEley Wonder 1792, d. Wmdle Ambition 
6908 ^ Falland Chappie 906. 

8861 B. Bw—CL ALiNQTON, Little Barford, St Boots, tor Eingswood Yeoman, 
tt C.—8378. 

Class 888. — Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, born in 1922, before Judy 1. 

8380 L (£15.)— Leopold G. Collett, More House, Evesham, for Smokey Apollo 4978, 
bom JaxL 9; a. Almonsbury Apollo 4978, d. Smokey Bose 9488 by Bausea Lad 731. 
3390 IL (£10,)— Tom Wells, The Manor Dairy, Galphay, Bipon, for Gaipbay Bon-8ndh» 
bom June 4; a. Ithells Major 3978, d. Galpha.y Bountiful 12568 by Sporting Major 1683. 

^ Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given by the Large Black Fig Sodsfcy for 
the best Sow in Classes 378-380. 

* IMzes given by the Large Sl ack Pig Soriety. 

■ £106 towards these Prizes were given by the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society. 

* Silver niallenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given tlirougb the Gloucestershire Old Spots 
Pig Society for the Best Boar in Classes 382-385. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Forty Guinea<i, given through the Gloucestershire Old 
Spots Pig Society for the best Boar or Sow in Classes 382-888. 
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3383 m. (£5.)-~Majoii Herbert Museer, Eushford HaH, Thetford, for Brazieis 

Jester 4818. bom Jan. 5, bred by J. W. Noble. Westhorpe, Stowmarket; s. Star Easton 
Harlequin 2847. <2. Braziers Annecy 3695 by Bcccles Commander 742. 

8380 B* N.—E. Habo£D Turnbblb. Lower House Farm. Llantwit Major. Cardiff, for Down¬ 
side Major. 

Glass 384.— GlmcesUrahire Old Spots Boars, bom in 1922, on or after July 1. 

3400 I. (£12.)—Mrs. Lloyd, Croydon Eectory, Eoyston, Herts, for Dolancothy Elng Solo¬ 
mon 5138. bom Aug. 6; «. Chalfont Pilot 4064, d. Bromley Lady Godiva 6th 13507 
by Shaw Lane Duke. 

3394 n. (£8 .)—^Mlss B. 6. CORY-WRiaHT, Ayot Place. Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Page 5069, 
bom Aug. 22; a. Chalfont Pilot 4064, d. Croxton Fiction 16th 7340 by Hobwell Monarch 
1028, 

3398 m. (25.)—Sir P. Hbryey-Bathurst, Bt.. D.S.O., Sombome Park, Winchester, for 
Sombome Star 5146, bom Nov. 23; Sombome Eeserve 4323, d. Pylewell Beauty 13678 

by Ashton Bloomer 1741. 

8402 B. N.— The Bxobs. of the late A. B. Pileiegtoy, Windle Hall Farm, St. Helens, 
for IclfhaTO Heather Joek. 

H. a—8401, 3403, 3405. 

Class BSS^Shucestershire Old Spots Boars, born in 1923. 

3407 I. (£12, & B. H. for Cham^on.')—S taelsy H. Badoge, Holmwood, Westbury-on- 
liym, Bristol, for Bblmwood Masi« 5149. bom Jan. 4; a. Woodstock Henry 4191), d. 
Holmwood Lily of the Valley 15612 by Ashton Bloomer 1741. 

8409 XL (£8.)— ^Edward Caudwell, Eowsley Hall Farm. Derbyshire, for Peakland Major, 
bem Jan. 2; s. Crank Major 4244, d. Wychnor Fancy 4th 44 by Ehyd Duke. 

3416 HL (£5.)—Sherreff Ss Soits. Lemsford, Hatdeld, Herts, for Bashes Premier Isi, bom 
Jan. 14; s. Ayot Premier 4721, d. Nashes Blossom 1st 15317 by Nashes Duke 3068. 

3417 B. N.— John H. Thomas. Cndleigh Court. Spetchley. Worcester, for Gilalake Charlie. 

H. C,—8420. 

Class 886.— QUmcesterahire Old Spots Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1921. 

3430 L (£10, B. N. for Cbampion,’ Ss Champion.’^)— Henry Matthews, Down Farm, Winter¬ 
bourne, Bristol, for Thombury Ballet 61x113710, born June 18.1921. farrowed Jan. 29. 
bred by Bennett and Howard. Thombury, Glos; s. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. Thorn- 
kury Begum 8941 by Gilslake Admiral 907. 

3437 H. (£6.)—the Bsors. OF the late A. E. Pileington, Windlo Hall Farm, St. Helens, 
Lancs, for Windle Prim 13459, bom March 8.1921, farrowed Jan. 7 ; 8. Omey Wonder 
1792, d. Windle Pride 4513 by Collingwood Jumbo 543. 

3430 HL (£3.) —Herbert James Staff, Hall Farm, Eedgrave Diss, for Bedgrave Jewess 
Ist 14813, bom Jan. 4,1921, farrowed March 2; a. Patchway Monarch 1233, d. William- 
strip Janet 2nd 423 by Williamstrlp Xing William 8th. 

3431 B. N.— MAJOR Herbert Museer, O.B.E.. Eushford Hall, Thetford, for Thombury 
Buckle. 

H. a—3436. 3438. 

Class 887.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, born in 1922, before July 

8447 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Bennett A Howard, Quarry Fami, Thombury, 
Glos, for l^ombury Beetle 2nd 15305, ]x>rn Jan. 10; a. Abhtou Bluomcr 1741. d. Thoru- 
bury Beetle 5236 by Battleboroiigh Prince 627. 

3457 n. (£10.)— ^Sherkiff ii Soxs, Lembford, Hatfield, Herts, for Nashes Duchess 10th 
16227. horn March 13 ; a. lillbhiko Soldier 3127. d. ^.lohos i>ii(iic-i'4 3rd l.)USU by H.irli‘- 
quin of Hollywood Tower 911. 

3449 XH. (£6.)—MISS B. U. Cory-Wuioiit, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Polyanthus 
15866, bom Fob. U; a. Bromley Duke 2601, d. Croxtun b'ictiou JOth 7340 by Hobwell 
Monarch 1028. 

3440 XL N.— Bennett Howard, for Thombury Beaver. 

H. a—3453. 


Class 888 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Som, born in 3922, on or after July 1. 

8470 L (£12.)—Miss B. G. CORY-WRIGHT, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Perhaps 
10707, bom Aug. 22; a. Chalfont Pilot 4064, d. Croxtoii Fiction 16t.h 7340 by Hobweii 
Monarch 1028. 

3472 XL (£8.1—^Mrs. Lloyd, Croydon Eectory, Eoyston, Herts, for Dolancothy Queen of 
s£ba 160937ton Aug. 0; a! Chalfont Pilot 4064, d. Bromley Lady Godiva Cth 13507 
by Shaw Lane Dnke 3070. 


* Silver fibftiiftng H Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given through the Qloaoesterpblre Old 

Spots Pig Society for the best Boar in Classes 882-385. ^ .. . 

* Snver f!h*b*^g ** Cup, value Forty Guineas, sdven through (he Qlouoesterriiire Old Spots 
Pis Sodietv lor tto beet Bou or Sow in Claases ^2-388. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given throuj^ the Glonocstorshlre Old 
Spots Pig SoMety lor the best Sow In dasaes 386-388. 
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3478 3DCL (£5.}~-HE»itY Matthews, Down Farm, Winterbourne, Bristol, for CleTebiH Maggie 
16734, Iwm July 1, bred by Henry Bridgman, Clevohill Farm, Downond, Bristol i s. 
Frenchay Forester 4125, d. Clapcote Loyalty 3rd 0265 hy Coombe Commander 1st 2161. 
3474 R. 2I.~Shebhxff & Sons, Lemsford, Hatfield, Herts, for Hashes Duchess 15fh. 

H. C.—8476. 


Glass 389 .—Three Gloucestershire Old Sj>ois Som, born in 1923. 


3478 L <£12.)-- Bennett & Howaed, Quarry Farm, Thombury, Glos, for Thomhury Burrow, 
Thombu^ Bounty and ThCKRibury Barrow, bom Jan. 15; s. Ashton Bloomer 1741, <2. 
Thombury Beetle 5236 by Battloborougb Prince 027. 

3480 ^ (£8.)— Shekeiff & Sons, Lemsford, Hatfield, Herts, for Hashes Blossom 8th, Hashes 
Blossom 9th and Hashes Blossom 10th, bom Jan. 24; s. Ayot Premier 4721, d. Hashes 
Blossom 3rd 15319 by Hashes Duke 3068. , _ . 

3477 HL (£6.>--Staniet H. Badock, Holmwood, Westbury-on-Trym, Bri»«tol, for Hdm- 
wood Mistress 17018, Hc^wood Monitr^ 17017 and Hedmwood Lady 17016, born Jan. 
4; s, Woodstock Henry 4199, <f. Holmwood Lily of the Valley 15612 by A^ton Bloomer 
1741. 


3481 B. H.—Herbert Jahes Staff, Hall Farm, Bedgrare, Diss, for Pdnoess 1st, Fnnoess 


2nd and Princess 8rd« 


H. C.-^484. 


Lincolnshire Guriy-Coated. 

Class 390,— Lincolnshire Curly^Coated Boarst born in or before 1922. 

3486 1. (SIO, & 0hampioxu^}**~F. J. CAimwELL, Manor House, SIbsey, Boston, Lines, for 
Bold Prince 2nd 4643 (T.H. 183), bom Jan. 20,1921, bred by W. Abbott, Swaton, Billing- 
borough. Lines: a Ponton Prince 4103, d. Bold Evolution by Carrington Grange Evolu¬ 
tion 2nd 1889. 

3485 n. (£5.)— Fredebige E. Bowser, Wlgtoft, Boston, Lines, for Fishiott Leader 4575, 
born Feb. 9,1921, bred by Arthur Clifton, Fishtoft, Boston; 8. Burton Haigh 4463, d. 
Ftehtoft Abundance 12092 by Wigtoft Grandee 3025. 

Class 893m.— Lincolnshire Curly-Ooated Boars, bom in 1923. ‘ 

3402 L (£10, dt E. H. for Chomsion.^)— Gershou Simpson, Lowdham, Hotts, for boar (T.H* 
87), born Jan. 12; e. Caythorpe Bob 4487, d. Oharnwood Jewel 2dth 12650 by Wigtoft 
Gharnwood 4361. 

3488 XL (£0.}~>Fbei»ericib: E. Bowser, Wlgtoft, Boston, Lines, for boar (T.H. 020), born 
Jan. 3; e. Fishtoft Leader 4575, d. Wigtoft Helen 3rd 12154 by Corrinton Grange Mascot 
2nd 4287. 

8491 B. H.—George Frbir, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Hicholas, Spalding, for Deeping 
Ashl68f3rd. 

H. C.--348D. 

Class 392.— Lincolnshire Curly-Goated Breeding Sows, horn in or before 1921. 

3498 I. (£10, dt Cham^on.*)— Gershom Simpson, Lowdham, Hotts, for Charnwood Jewel 
26ih 12660 <T.H. 903), bom Jan. 4,1921, farrowed Jan. 12; «. Wigtoft Charnwood 4361, 
d. Charnwood Jewel 15th 11890 by Heal Dick 8801. 

3496 H. (£5.)—F. J. Gaeewell, Manor House, Sibsey, Boston, Lines, for IKBdviUe Lass 
12080 (T.H. 76), bom Jan. 22,1921, farrowed April 4; «. Burton Lass 4185, d. Midvillo 
Beauty 23rd 11618 by Curly Marshman 3971. 

3500 B. H.—W. B. WiLUAMSON, Vino Cottage, West lOanks, Sleaford, for Sleaford Painted 
Lady. 

aO.—3499. 

Class 893.— Lincolwhire Cvrly^Ooated Som, bom in 1922. 

8504 L (£10, & B. H. to Champion.*)—GEORGE Freir, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Hlclio- 
las, Spalding, for Deling ViOlet lat, bom Jan. 20, bred by F. Biciiardson, Bourne Fon, 
Bomne, Lines; a. Deeping Koyal 1st 4153, d. Twenty Violets by Deeping Bold King 
4087. 

3502 XL (£6.)— Frederick B, Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, Lines, for HWgtofk 5th 12160, born 
Feb. 12; e. Carrington Grange Mascot 2nd 4387, d. Wigtoft Mercian 12164 by Charn¬ 
wood Peacemaker 2nd 4207. 

3503 B. H.—F. J. Oaedwedl, Manor House, Sibsey, Boston, Lines, for Midville Lady 1st. 

H. C.—3603, 


^ Champion Prize of £5 6«. given by the Xincolnshixe Guriy-Coated Pig Breeders* Association 
for the best Boar In 390 and 391. 

* Prizes given by the Zlncolnshire Curly-Coated Hg Breeders* Aasodatlon. 

* Champion Prize of £5 5s. given by the linoolnshiie Curly-Coated Pig Breeders* Assoda- 
tion for the best Sow In Classes 892 and 393. 
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Class 394. —Three Lirkcolnshire Gurly-Ooixted Sows, hom in 1923. 

3509 t (fiI0.}-~^EDERiaE B. Bowses, Wigtofl, Boston, Lines, for sows, bom Jan. 8: a 
Fisbtoft Leader 4575, d, Wigtoft Helen 3rd 12154 by Oarringiion Grange Mascot 2nd 4287, 
8510 JL (£5.)—Habo£D H. Bowses, The Holmes, Hirton Holme, Boston, Lines, for Hdlmes 
Pride’s 28th, 27th and 28th, bom Jan. 8; «. Tishtoft Leader 3rd 4575, d. Holmes Pride 
5th 12824 by Caythorpe B^ 4487. 

3508 B. Isr.—WXLELAJf ASBOXT, Swaton, Billingborongh, Lines. 

B. C.--351S. 

Guzxiberland. 

Class 895.— Cumberland Boars, horn in or before 1922. 

3616 L (£10, & Clhanipion.')~WiLmj£ PABsnr-MoosE, Whitdiiall, Mealsgatc, Cumberland, 
for Wsmdham Hero 3998, bom Oct. 10,1921, bred by B. Mnse, Brocldebaak, Wigton, 
Cumberland; s. Caldew Bing 1726, d, Mdly 2523 by Tristram Shandy 429. 

8519 XL <£5.}^ohe* Steel, M.B.C.VS., Southley, Wigton, for Boj^ FOrtone3023 (T.N.,0.22), 
bom Jan. 80,1921; a. Boyal 1254, d, Dorothy of Beckstone Gate 1280 by Abel 2ad 1172. 
3514 HL <£8.)---Sm John Anderson, Bt., Dykehead, Blackford, Carlisle, for Standsuce 
Viscount (T.K. K.92), bom Oct. 8, 1922, bred by Mr. Bowerbank, Penrith; a First 
Grade 1763, d. Madge 13th by Phillip of Panid 1884. 

3520 B. ST.—Albert Weioexuan, Middle Herrington DMry Farm, Sunderland, for Gladiator 
of Blaefcoomhe (T.N., D.15), bom July 7, 1922, bred by J. Herr, Bed Hall, Wigton; 
d. Bed HaU Daisy by Hirkbiide Minor 1792. 

Class 896. —Cumberland Boars, hom in 1923.* 

8523 L (£10, 6 B. H. for Champion.^)—J ohn S. Jordan, Bowsion, Hendal, for Bowston 
Model (T.H., E.7}, bom Jan. 20; a. Parton Height 1242, d. Janet 2ad 4189 hy Squire 
of Alkton. 

8528 XL (£5.)~^ohn Steel, M.B.G.V.S., Southley, Wigton, for SonthleyWhite Swell (T.17., 
SX.J., E.17), bom Jan. 24; a. Boyal Fortune 8023, d. Southley White Bud 2894 by 
Tristram Shandy 429. 

3524 XXL (£8.)~-John S. Jordan, for Bowston Monarch (TJl., B.11), bom Jan. 28; a. Sonth- 
ley Gold Gain, d. Barclose Orphan Girl 8452 by Parton Height 1242. 

3525 B. H.~~John 3. JORDAN, for Bowston President. 

E. a<-3530. a-4532. 

Class 897.— Cumberland Breeding Sows, hom in or before 1921. 

3587 L (£10, £; Champion.*)—J ohn S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for Janet Snd 4189 (T.H., 

C. S), bom March 5, 1921, farrowed Jan. W, bred by J. B. Threlkeld, Ashes, Wigton; 
a. Squire of Aikton, d. Witch of Aikton 1294 by Prince Thomas of Aikton House 409. 

3539 XL (£5.)—JOHN Boutledob, Old Silloth Dairy, Silloth, Cumberland, for Seabreeas of 
Old Silloth 2851, bom March 20, 1919, farrowed Feb. 13, bred by the late John Slack, 
Blitterlees, Silloth, Cumberland; a. Wolsty King764, d. Blitterlces Peggy 1074. 

3540 XXL (£8.)~<^ohn Steel, MB.C.y.S., Southley, Wigton, for Conceit 1600 (T.N., S.L.J., 
<■ A.5), bom Jan. 28,1919, farrowed Feb. 10; a. His Nibs 698, d. Giddy Girl 808 by Oughter- 

side 57. 

3538 B. ST.—WiLLZAic ParezN’Moore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Cumberland, for Evie Curbisoii. 
H. C.--3548. 0.--35S5, 3536. 

Class 898. —Cumberland Sows, horn in 1922. 

8554 I. (£10; & B. K. for Champion.*)^oHN Steel, M.B,C.y.S^ Southley, Wigton, for 
Sonthley Soubriquet 4368 (T.N., S.JX. D. 14), bom Jan. 28; a. Gold Mine 1768, d. South* 
ley Bloom 2693 by Tristram Shandy 429. 

3553 XL (£5.)—John Steel, M.B.C.y.S., for Southley Silveir Urn 4367 (T.N.t S.J.L., D.13), 
bom Jan. 28; a. Gold Mine 1768, d Southley Bloom 2003 by Tristram Shandy 429. 
3552 XXL (£8 .)~John Stdel, M.B.C.y.S., for Southley Silver Com 4386 (T.H., S. J.L., D.15), 
bora Jan. 28; a. Gold Mine 1768, d. Southley Bloom 2693 by Tristram Shandy 429, 
3540 XL H.-~-John S. Jordan, Bowston Kendal, for Lonnlng Ban. 

H. 8.-3650. C.—3551, 

Class 899.—Three Cumberland Sows, bom in 1923. 

3559 X. (£10.)—John S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for sows, bom Jan. 26; a, Southley 
G^d Gain, d. Barclose Orphan Girl 3452 by Parton Height 1242. 

3560 XL (dS.)*—J ohn Steel, M.B.C.y.S., Southley, Wigton, for Southley Ton Von, Southley 
Cos and Southley Quits; bom Jan. 22 and 24; a. Boyai Fortune 3023, da. Skittles 3704 
by Lord Bowkes 1808, Southley White Bud 2694 by Tristram Shandy 420, and Souttiley 
Flash Girl 10th 3711 by Lord Bowkes 180$. 

8568 XXL (£8.)—*JoHN S. Jordan, for sows, bom Feb. 6; a. Parton Height 1242, d. Skelton 
Sally 1634 by Lord Bichea 702. 

3682 B Bf.—WHLiAJt WHITE, Prestwick Hall, Ponteland, Newcastlo-on-Tyno. 

H. a-3557. 0.—3561, 3563. _ 

* Champion Prize of £5 given hy the Cumberland Pig Breeders’ Association for tlio best 

Boar In fi frwfe s 895 396. 

* Prizes given by the Cumberond Pig Breeders* Association. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Cumberland Pig Breeders' Association for the best 
Sow In Classes 807 and 398. 
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Wessex Saddlebacks. 

Glass 400. —Wessex Saddleback Boars, born in or before 1921. 

S567 X. (£11L & Cbsaaj4ojL^y-T. L.l£iB!Eisr,ABhe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Ashe 
Kesft Zd& 650, bom Jan. 29, 1921 ; s. Ashe Plant 72, d. Caer Oirdle 438 by Caer Eing- 
malser d. 

3566 n. L. HiATiK, for Ashe MSe 2nd 680, bom Peb. 2,1921; t, Holbnry Lancer 

190, d. Ashe Mercy 243 by Hdchet Ck>oper 2. 

8564 R. H.-~MiJOE A&thub Bebwxs, Polhampton, Overton, Hants, for Nonnan Pblham. 

H. 0.—3565. 


Class 401. —Wessex Saddleback Boars, bom in 1922.^ 

3574 L (S10.)>-Sm W. G. WATSON, Bt., Siilhamstead Park, Heading, for Oakley Master 
1205, bom March 6, bred by Major Brewia, Polhampton, Overton, Hants; «. Horman 
Polham 661, d. OtHsHey Mary 244 by Melchet Cooper 2. 

8673 XL (£5.)—Dolphin Smit^ Mackrey End, Harpenden, for Haxpenden throe IVpe 1464, 
bom Aug. 8; a. Korman £ing Offa 219, d. Hornsey True Type 930 
8570 B. K.--DR. WiLLiAH H. Fobseaw, Slythehnist, Ewhnist, Guildford, for Slythehunt 
Potest Eliig. 

H. a—8572. 


Class 402. —Wessex Saddlebcuik Boars, born in, 1923. 

8585 L <£10.)'<^TANLIB7 Weztx, OfBcy Grange, Hitchin, for OfEa Hero, bom Jan. 2; s, 
Offa Emperor 1170, d. Offa Agatha 1718 by Norman Zing Offa 2X9. 

8577 XL (£5.)-~D]t. WiLLiAH H. PoBSHAW, Slythchurst, Ewhnist, Guildford, for Slythehuist 
BoMn Hood 1693, bom Jan. 12; a. Slythehurat Hoyal Oak 934, d Slythehuist Bracken 
4938 by Ashe Mac 2nd 680. 

8587 B. B. Wilkinson, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Shorwood Success. 
H. C.~8576. 0.'~3586. 


Class 408. —Wessex Saddleback Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1921. 

8588 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion.^}—T. L. Maetin, Ashe W'-urren House, Overton, Hants, 
for Ashe Mercy 2nd 2638, bom Peb. 2,1921, farrowed May 1; a. Holbury Lancer 190, 
d. Ashe Mercy 243 by Meldiot Cooper 2. 

8594 XL {£&.}— STANLEY White, OtSey Grange, Hitchin, for OfEa Frea 2707, bom March 9, 
1921, farrowed April 2; a. Norman King Ofia 219, d. Creation of Bn^tcne 291 by 
Duke of Brighstone 22. 

8589 B. K.--T. ^MAETIN, for Fdde of Ashe 2nd. 


Class 404. —Wessex Saddleback Sotos, bom in 1922.^ 

8599 1. (£10.)— De. William H. Fosseaw, Slythehuist, Ewhurat, Guildford, for Slythehuist 
Bracken 4938, bom Jan. 21; a. Ashe Mae 2nd 680, d. ShlUin^ee Blossom 650 by Hew. 
Shott pang 38. 

3596 n. (£5.)— Majoe Aetette Bbewis, Polhampton, Overton, Hants, for Oakley Uhty End 
4929, bom March 6; a. Norman Polham 661, d, Oakley Maiy 244 by Melchet Coo]^ 2. 
8608 B. N.— STANLEY WHITS, Offley Grange, Hitchin, for Offa Ninate 1st 
H.a-8607. 


Glass 405. —Three Wesseec Saddleback Sows, born in 1923, 

8609 1. (£10.)— Majoe AETBxm Bbewis, Polhampton, Overton. Hants, for Oakley Stonia 
End 7816, Oakley Stonia 8td 7317 and Oakley Salutation 7314, bom Jan. 1; a. Norman 
Polham 661, d. Oakley Stonia 1551. 

8615 XX. (£5.)— Stanley Whits, Offley Grange, Hitchin, for Offa Succeea 1st and 2nd, and 
Offa Sunahine, bora Jan. 2; aa. Offa Canute 125 and Norman Zing Offa, da. Offa Doreen 
4845 by Offa Edmund 471 and Creation of Brigbstene. 

8610 B. N.—De. William H. Pohshaw, Slyth^uist, Ewhuisb, Guildford, for Slythehuist 
Maid Mation, Shaimodk of Slythehmst and Sundbine ol Slyihwuxst 

a C.—8611. C.~3614. 


^ Silver Cbaltouge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the Wesaex Saddleback Pig Society 
for the best Boar or Sow in Classes 400-404, A Silver Modal is gtveu by the Wessex Saddle¬ 
back Pig Soelety to the Breeder of the Champion 
- l^riaca given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society. 
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Class 406 .—Bssex Boars, born in or before 1991 



3016 g; (SS ^a Tco^Sk^ * T Baraston Eegan 028. --- 

3321), bom July 4^ 1921. 'brnTby Tillyfour Angus 811 (T.N. 

S6« E. H. S«os. BrM QranT^totono. for »«, ataudio. lot. 

Class 407 .—Essex Boars, bom in 1999 i 



General 589. -.. 

SCHTOJE, Tewes Barm, Little Sampford, Braintree, for Brook 

H, a—^261. 


MSS I. ( 610 .)—^w. IiATTRENCfB 
2nd 523, born Jan. 2: a 
Chief 113. 

3633 IL (66.)—Euwam) H. Sikes, * 
3637 E. B,—E. B&ownino Shotr, ITie 


Class 408 .—Essex Boars, born in 1923. 



for GaUeywood Emperor 
Banner 617, rf. Aahingdon Queen 4864 5y^und 

■ Jogate^one, for boar, bom Jan. 3; 
' m ^34 hy Bamslon Claudius 1st 7, 
Tey, Eelvedon, for Brook arM t^TyiOTe 


Class 409 .*—Breeding Sows, born in or before 1921 

8S"thmtortct for ^hebno ctfi. 

3040 (T.27. 

1368 6y Laguna Chamillon 65 * ** Beau 547, d, Cressing Duchess 

“ ** a Tahoii, GuUywooa, ChclmstOTd, for AsUagdon Onoeo. 

Class 410 .—Essex Sows, born in 1922,’^ 

Clielmor Cornsack 7«. <L BafUug 

***^ a * Ebbsmt, for Bading Dtomoia 


Class 4H ,—TAree Hasex Soiea, bon in 1928 

1070 by BioactedDukelVf ^ Broxted Duke 17, and Bmdwell BeUo 

3666 R COUSIKS, Jenkins, Stisted, Braintree. 


Sow 


i rS*“ ^ P*« Society. 

>w *>« Sodsty for the best Boar or 
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POULTRY. 

By ** Cock,’* ** Hen,” ” Gander,” and ” Goose,” are meant birds hatched previous to January 
1,1923; and by ” Cockerel ” and “ Pallet ” are meant birds hatched in 1923. 

«The Prizes in each Class are as follows: First Prize, 30a. Second Prize, 20a. 

!l3iird Prize, 10a. 

Special Prizes were given in the Poult^ Classes by the following Clubs :~Borking, Sussex, 
White Wyandotte, Columbian Wyandotte, Buff Orpington, British Rhode Island 
Red, Barred Plymouth Rock, Buff Plymouth Rock, Indian Riuxner Buck, and Buff 
Orpington Duck. 


Class 412. — Dorking Cocks. 

1 L & Special.~~CHABLES Aztegithuad, Carr House Farm, Xew Seaham. 

5 XL —^A. J. Majoe, Bitten, Langley, Bucks. 

2 m.—G eorge H. Procter, Floss House, Durham. 

6 B.N.—^R. Gzllett, Primrose House, Clitheroe. 

Class 418. — Dorking Hens. 

9 L & RJff. for SpeoiaL—^B rzg.-Gex. E. W. Bairp, Recdyloeh, Edrom, Berwickshire. 
12 XL & SpeoiaL—C harles Aitebeheap, Carr House Farm, Hew Seaham. 

14 XII.—A. J. Major, Bitton, Laugley, Bucks. 

10 R. H.—Jko. Meieib, Gamregan, Girvan, Ayrshire. 

Class 414.— Cockerels. 

16 X. & R. V. for SpedaL—THOHAS Brzpek, Cononley, Eeigldey. 

20 XL— Charles Azteekheap, Carr House Farm, Hew Seaham. 

17 XXL— A. J. Major, Bitton, Langley, Bucks. 

18 R. R.—Brig.'Geh. B. W. Baird, Reedyloch, Edrom, Benvickshire. 

H, C.—19, 21. 


Class 415.— Dorking Dulleh. 

27 I,— Charles Aitkenhb.vp, Carr House Farm, Hew Sealiam. 

23 II.—BRZQ.-Gen. E. W. Baxrp, Rocdylooh, Edrom, Berwiekbhlie. 
20 nx. — Thomas Brzpek, Cononley, Keighley. 

29 R. H.—A. J. Major, Bitton, Langley, Bucks. 

H. C.—25. C.—24. 

Class 416 .—Langshan Cocks or Cockerels. 
34 L & 80 XXL— Joseph Howe, Grosvenor Hotel, Blackpool. 

38 XZ.— Ernest Watson, Castle House, Barnard Castle. 

32 R. N.—R. Twigg, Clipshead, Bradboumc, Ashbourne. 

H. C.—31. 


Class 417.— Langshan Hens or Pullets, 

37 L & 40 XL— Joseph Howe, Grosvenor Hotel, Blackpool. 

36 Xjff.—^R. TWZGG, Clip^iead, Bradbomrne, AsliboTirue. 

39 R. H.—R. Fletcher Hbarnbhaw, Fox HIU, Burton Joyce, Hotts. 

Class 418.— Croai^ Langshan Cocks or Cockerels. 
49 L— Crossley Ryebs, Homo Park Poultry Farm, Musselburgh. 

52 Q.—Mrs. W. B. Goope, Aldboroudi Lodge, Boroughbridge. 

48 HL—Park House Poultry Fark, Burstow, Surrey. 

53 R. K.— THOM.4S KiCHARDS, 17 Church Btrcet> Loaulioad. 

B. C.—44, 45, 51. a—47. 

Class 418.— Croad Langshan Hens or Pullets. 

69 X.— Epwarp Cooker, lOl Towngate, Loyland. 

63 XI.— Henry Hbslop, Low House Farm, Hotcl»y, Kirkby Stephen. 

54 XXI.— Miss Margaret Robznson, Clay House, Whalton, Morpeth. 

66 R. H.—C. G. Lznplcy, Gate House Farm, Huxstpierpoint. 

H. G.— 56, 60, 64. 

Class 480.— Brahn^a Cocks or Cockerels. 

66 L— G. W. Henshall, The Hollies, Timpericy, Cheshire. 

67 XL- the Rev. C. M. Stzceings, Ronton Vicarage, Hapgbton, Staffs. 

Class 481. — Brahma Hens or Pullets. 

68 L—Mrs. W. Thompson, Old Chilwell, Hotts. 

69 XL—The Ret, G. M. Sticsinos, Ronton Vicarage, Haughton, Staffs, 
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Class 4S2. —Cochin Cocks or Cocherds^ 

73 L, 71 in. & 74 R. N.—GsORaxt H. PBOOSEit, Flasa HousOi Durham. 

73 H.— Tou H. Fubness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

Class 423. —Cochin E&ns or Pullets, 

70 L, 75 XL & 77 £. N.— Georqe E. Prooteb, Flass House, Durham. 

76 in. —Tou H. Fttr-nhcss, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

Class 424. —LigM Sussex Cocks, 

03 I., Special & Cup, & 84 DZ.—Jajcbs Eussel, Mapleton, Edenbrldge. 

85 n.-~F M. Eogbbs, Wanbarrow Poultry Farm, Hurstpierpoint. 

86 B. E.~HBS. M. A. GRANT, Westlands, Horley, Surrey. 

H. C.—80, 00, 95, 09. C.—07. 

Class 425. —lAgU Sussex Hens, 

114 Z.-—J’AMES EnssE&, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

lOOiXL—iHuoR J. A. Morrison, D.S 0, Basildon Park, Beading. 

Ill ZIL— F. M. Eooers, Wanbarrow Poultry Farm, Hurstpierpoint. 

118 S. N.—E. A. MERCKBL, Hingswood Poultry Farm, Warllngham. 

B. 0.—101, 105, 106, 116. a—lOO. 

Class 426. —lAgM Sussex Cockerds, 

128 Z. & B. K. foe Special & B. H. for Cup.—Mrs. H. A. Grant, Westlands, Horley. 
126 XL—C H. Goode, The Haydens, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

121 HL— E. Scott Miller, Cl^deneuk Poultry Farm, Uddingston, Glasgow. 

130 B. N.—A. J. Falkenstein, Eookhurst, Eotherfield, Sussex. 

H. C.—129, 133, 137, 138, 139. C.—124. 

Class 427. —Light Sussex Pullets, 

151 L-<^A3CES Bussel, Mapleion, Edenbridge. 

150 XL—Mbs. M. a. Grant, WestUnda, Horley, Snrrey. 

140 XXL— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

157 ZL H.—Geoebrby Spencer, Beedby Poultry Farm, Bexhill-on^Sea. 
m. C.— 143, 140, 150, 156, 161. C.— 145, 152. 

Glass 428. —Speckled Sussex Cocks, 

168 1. & B. E, for SpeoiaL— Dr. E. S. Jackson, Camforth. 

172 XL— Capt. T, M. Whittaker, Pen-y-Bryn, Portmadoc. 

162 ZIL— Jakes Bussel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

166 B. E.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

H. a—166, 167, 169. C.—170. 

Class 4B9,—Speckled Sussex Hens, 

173 L—Sir Jakes Knott, Bt.* Close House Home Farm, Wylam-on-Tyne. 

176 XL— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beadmg. 

178 XXL— Dr. E. S. Jackson, Camforth. 

181 B. E.—A. J. Falkenstecn, Bookhnrst, Eotherfield. 

H. C.—182, 183. 

Class 430. —Speckled Sussex Cockerels, 

190 L—Mbs. M, a. Grant, Westlands, Horley, Surrey. 

189 XL 165 nz.—J akes Bussel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

187 B. E.—A. J. Falkenstezn, Bookhnrst, Boiherfleld. 

H. 0.—186. 

Class 431. —Speckled Sussex PuUets, 

198 I. & SpedaL 194 XL & 109 HL—JAMBS Bussbl, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

193 B. E.— A. J. Falkenstein, Bookhnrst, Eotherfield. 

H. 0.—195, 196. C.—191. 

Glass 432. —Sussex Cocks, any other colour, 

204 L & B. E. for SpedaL— James Bussel, Mapleton, Edenbndge. 

203 n.— Leonard Lucas, Broadmead Poultry Farm, Buistow, Surrey. 

200 HL- Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

SOI E. E.—Fleetwood Aseburkham, Gnestliugs, Hastings. 

H. a—m c.— 206 . ^ 

Class 433. —Sussex Hens, any other colour, 

209 L ft SpeoaL— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Bamldon Park, Beading. 

210 XL—A. J. Falkenstein, Bookhnrst, Eotherfield. 

213 BL— Jambs Bussdl, Mapleton, Edenbndge. 

215 B. E.— H. ELTRiNaHAM, 119 Dmham Boad, BlaekhiU. 

H. C.—211, 216. a—2X2. 
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Glass 434 .—Sussex Cockerels, my otJi&r colour, 

218 L 4c 222 n.— Mrs. M. A. Grant. Westland, Horley, Surrey. 

217 HL— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

219 B. N.— Harold Marsfall, Bramshott Manor, Liphook. 

H. a—221. 0.—220. 


Glass 435 .—Sussex Pullets, any other colour, 
224 L—Major J. A. Morrison, B.S.0, Basildon Park, Beading. 

228 XL— Plbrtwood Ashbornhau, Guestlings, Hastings. 

229 nL~~MBS. M. A. GRANT, Westlands, HoiIey, Surrey. 

226 & N.*~Harold Marshall, Bramshott Manor, Liphook. 

H. 0.—225. a—223. 

Class 436.— Oam^ine Cocks or Cockerds, 

286 L—Major J. a. Morrison, B.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

231 n. 4s 234 B. N.— Lt.-Ool. W. G. LtroAS, Beech Place, Stowmarket. 
233 m.—L arbdi Dxteb, Oaker, Matlock. 

H. 0.>-230, 235. 


Glass 487 .—Campine Sens or PuUets, 

241 L—Tou H. PURNSSS, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

245 XL—Lt.<Col. W. G. LtrOAS, Beech Place, Stowmarket. 

247 XXX.—Mrs. M. B. Cooks, The Grange Poultry Parm, Tenbuiy. 

242 B. N.—T. E. Habbison & SoNB, Barrass Hall Poultry Farm, Ponteland, Newcastle- 

on-Tyne. 

H. 0.—239, 240, 243. 0.—246. 

Glass 488 .—White Wyandotte Cocks, 

252 L— Tov H. PURNBSS. Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

249 XX.—C. H. Goods, The Haydens, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

248 XXL— Lobd Bewab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

255 B. K.— Gbassynook Poultry Farm, Two-Mile-Houses, Stockton-on-Tees. 

H. C.—260. 0.—254. 


Glass 489.— White Wyandotte Hens, 

259 L—Lord Bbwar, Homestall Poultry Form, East Grinstead. 

263 XL— Mrs. A. M. Barker, Prospect House, Lanchester. 

261 XXL— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

260 & H.— Capt. J. B. Benwioe, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

H. a—262. 0.—264. 

Class 440.— White Wyandotte Cockerels, 

270 L 4c ®pedW.-^0HN Wharton, Honeycott Fann, Hawes, Yorks. 

269 XL 4; B. N. for Special.—C. H. Goode, The Haydens, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

26? EG.—Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

274 B. N.— Park House Poultry Farm, Buxstow, Surrey. 

H. a—275, 0.—268, 273. 

Glass 441.— White WyandoUe PuUets, 

282 L 4c SpedaL— Grassynook Poultry Farm, Two-MUe-Houses, Stockton-on-Tees. 
285 IX. 4c B. B. for SpeeiaL— John Wharton, Honeycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

280 XXL—C. K. GooDB, The Haydens, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

280 E. H.—WjLVRED Bowbon, Windmill, Bishop Auckland, 
a C.—284, 287, 0.—283, 

Class 442.— Bloch Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, 

292 L— BOOEr Haroreates, Abbeydene Poultry Farm, Whalley, Lancs. 

290 11.— Balph Forster, Post Office, Bawdon, Seaham Harbour. 

291 IXX.— Walton Maughan, Ing Head House, Holmfirth, Yorks. 

Class S/tS,—Black Wyandotte Hens or PuUets, 

294 L— Boobr Hargreaves, Abbeydene Poultry Farm, Whalley, Lancs. 

293 a— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

Clasa 444. —Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, 

298 L ft 801 a a— J. G. Morten, Pentiich, Derby. 

299 a— William Biohardson, 13 Bootham Orescent, York. 

296 Xa— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

a a-~800. G.—297. 
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Class 445.— Gold or Silver Laced WymdoUe Hens or PuUets, 

$02 I.—Gsobss Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Timperley, Cheshire. 

304 IL & 300 E. N.— Thomas Lockwood, The Woodlands, X^atoley Bridge, Harrogate. 

305 HL—Tom H. FcBHfiss, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

H- C.—307. C.—306. 

Class 446.— Columbicm Wyandotte Cocks. 

316 L—E. L. Frank, 9 Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells. 

811 n.—C apt. J. B. B.ENWICK, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

313 in. &B.N. for Special.—dBOBOE Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Timperley. 

314 B. H.—Henry Huny, Cliffords Mesne, Hewont, Glos. 

H. C.—318. C.—-SIS. 

Class 447.— Columbian Wyandotte Hens. 

321 L & Spe(dal—G eoroe Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Timperley. 

328 n.—C apt. J. B. EBnwiok, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

322 m.—L. H. Waoe, Eingaland Poultry Farm, Beaminster, Dorset. 

326 E. K.—L. Frake, 9 Mount Ephndm, Tunbridge Wells. 

H. C,—327. C.—323. 


Class 448. —Cohimbian WyemdoUe Cockerels. 

332 I. St Spetdal, & $30 H. —George Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Timperley. 

331 HX,--8 . J. Shepherd, Eoughton, Bridgnorth, 

329 E. H.—L. H, Waoe, Xlngsland Poultry Farm, Beaminster. 

Class 449.— Columbian Wyandotte Pulkts. 

334 L ft B.N. for Special & 337 IX.— George Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Timperley. 
336 XL— W. E. Eeadhbad, Manor House, Flamborough. 

333 E. N.—8. J. Shepherd, Eoughton, Bridgnorth. 

H. C.—388. 

Class 450. —Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

343 L— Eobert Bekd, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

341 IL—Aleo Macdohadd, Thomberry Farm, Bowes, Darlington. 

330 HL—W, H. BREWER, Azella Poultry Park, Lostwlthiel. 

347 B. H.—W. Lear, Howard Cottage, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

H. C.—340, 342. C.—343. 

Class 451. —WyandoUe Sens or Pullets, any other colour. 

849 L—J. A* Boarddby, Slyne Boad, Lancaster. 

348 XL— Fred Argo, Bructor Farm, Inverurie. 

850 HL— Mrs. Michabi Harrison, Shaw House, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

353 B. K.—^ISAAC Spencer, 50 Pork Eoad, Elland, Yorks. 

H. C.—354. C.—352. 


Class 462 .—Buff Orpington Cocks. 

358 L ft B. N. for SpedaL— F. M. Eogers, Wanharrow PoiUtry Farm, Hurstpierpolnt. 
357 II.—GEORGE Haiij>y, Pickeniig Lodge, Tim 3 >erley. 

350 in.— John Brooks, MjTiIe Poultry Farnt, Irlam, Manchester. 

355 B. N.—.T. GOLDIAG, Bowens Peushurbt. 

H. a—356. C.—JtJO. 

Class 453 .—Buff Orpington liens. 

361 I.—E, H. WOODDND, Hill House Poultry Farm, Biuton, Webimoiliiid. 

363 XI.—GEORGE H. PROCTER, Floss Houso, Durliaia. 

362 ZIL—^F. M. Eogers, Wanharrow Poultry Farm, Hurstplcrpoint. 

304 B. H.—W. J. Goldzno, Bowens, Penshuist. 

Class 454 .—Buff Orpington Cockerels. 

365 L ft Special.— Major X A. Morrison, D.8.O., Ba«.Udon Pork, Beading. 

368 XL—E. H. WooDEND, Hill House Poultry Farm, Burton. 

367 ZIL ft 369 B. H.—W. X Goeding, Bowens, Penshuist. 

H. C.—366. 


Class 455 .—Orpington Pullets. 
870 I.— Major X *A. Morrison, D.8,0., Basildon Park, Beading. 

373 IX.—W. 3. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst. 

374 XXL—E. X. WooDEND, Hill House Poultry Farm. 

371 B. H.— J. Warren, Burton Manor, Marnhull, Dorset. 

H. a—376. C.—372. 
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Glass Bloch Orpington Gochs,- 

381 I.—John BtraDiara?, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate. 

386 n. —Mrs. U. Baird, Colstoim, Haddingion. 

385 m.—^M r. and 3SIks. John Lowthkr, Kosebory House, Eighton Banks, Gateshead. 

379 E. N.—^J). 0. Lydes, Bank House, Ashton Hoad, Lancaster. 

H. C.—384. C.--378. 

Class 457. —Blach Orpington Hens, 

389 L—John Burdett, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate. 

388 n.— ^Geoffrey Spencer, Eecdby Poultiy Farm, Bexhill. 

394 HI. —^MRS. G. Baird, Colstoun, Haddington. 

391 B. N.—^MR. AND Mrs. John Lowtheb, Hosebery House, Eighton Bonks, Gateshead. 

Class 458. —Blach Orpington Cocherels, 

399 I.— Clanojon & Ford Topham, The Laurels, Seasay, Thin*. 

400 n.—J. Warren, Burton Manor, Mamliull, Dorset. 

402 m.—^M essrs. Ctjrrah, Parson Byers Farm, Stanhope. 

401 B. N.—M. A. Bukdett, 10, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate. 

H. C.—398. C.--396. 

Glass 459. —Blach Orpington Pullets, 

405 I.—J. Warren, Burton Manor, Mamhull, Dorset. 

403 XL—Johns brothers, Penwlne, Holland, Bodmin. 

406 UL Sf 404 B. B.—MRS. M. A. BT7RDEXT, 10, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate. 

Class SkSO.—-Orpington Cocks, any other colour, 

410 Z.~Mrs. G. Baird, Colstoun. JBCaddlnston. 

412 XL—J. Warren, Burton Manor, Manihnll, Dorset. 

407 XXL— Lady Walby Cohen, Caen Wood Towers Fann, Highgate. 

409 B. K.—Lt.-Cod. H. Watts, Haslington Hail, Crewe. 

H. C.—411. 

Class 461. —Orpington Hens, any other colour, 

415 X.— George H. Procter, Flass House, Durham. 

414 XL—Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Griustead. 

422 Xn.—MxnuuY Lindner, Ham Court, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 

416 B. N.—Lt.-Coi. H. Watts, Haslington^Hall, Crewe. 

H. C,—420. C.—418. 

Class 462. —Orpington Cocherels, any other colour, 

423 L— George H. Procter, Flass House, Durham. 

426 XL— LT.-COi. H. WATTS, Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

425 XXL— George Dickson, HoUin Itidge, Wornmld Green, Harrogate. 

424 B. H.—J, Warren, Burton Manor, Mamhull. 

Class ^SlZ,~--Orpington Pnlkts, any other colour, 

429 X.—J. Warren, Burton Manor, Mamhull, Dorset. 

427 II. —^Lord Dewar, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

430 HI.—George Dioksun, Holltn Bidges Wormold tlreen, Harrogate. 

428 B. K.—^Murray Lindner, Ham Court, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 

H. C.—433. 0.—432. 

Class 464. —British Bhode Island Bed Single Comb Cocks, 

4.39 L Si Special.—Miss Mildred H. C*lay, Womhury House, Plymstoek. 

438 H.—Mrs. Allan J. Moore, Eigldoaks, Knuisford. 

443 XXL— Geopfuey Spencer, Keedby l^oultry Farm, Bckhill. 

435 B. N.—W. B. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

H. a—434, 444, 451. C.-Hi36, 440, 442. 

Class 465. —British Rhode Island Red Single Comb Hens, 

454 L—T. C, CRAWHALL, Haveray Park, Kirk Hammerton, York. 

453 XL— John Douglas, 142, Hanimm Hoad, Kingswood, Bristol. 

466 XXL —J. B. Broadbbad, Wollholmc, Bri^ouse. 

460 B. N.—MRS. Allan J. Moore, Eightoaks, Knufsford. 

H. C.—452, 461. C.—4G5. 

Class 466. —British Rhode Island Red Single Comb Cocherels, 

467 L ft B. K. for SpeciaL— Lady Victoria Murray, Whiteley Hey, Prestbury, Maccles- 
flold. 

476 XL— B. E. Marsh, Swanwick, Alfrcton. 

470 xn.— Mrs. Allan J. Moore, Eightoaks, Knutsford. 

479 B. H.— major H. B. Dyees, D.8.O., Do\'enby Hall, Coekermouth. 

H. 0.—469, 473. C.—468, 471, 476, 481. 
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(Hass 467.— British Bhode Island Bed Single Comb PttUeis. 

492 I. & SpedaL —lady VIctobia. Murray, Whitdoy Hey, Prestbury, Macclesfield. 
602 IL & B. N. for SbeciaL—-M rs. W. B. Goods, Aldhorough XiOdgc, Boroughbndge. 

493 HL—Miss MranMBD H. CLAY, Wembury House, Blymstock. 

484 B, M.-*~B>alph Forster, Post Office, Dawdon, beaham Harbour. 

H. 0.-490, 494, 497, 503. C.>-483, 487, 489, 600, 501, 50G, 508, 512. 

Glass 468.— British Bhode Island Bed Bose Comb Cools. 

519 L ft SpedaL—H* B. MA3EtSE, Swanwick, Alfrcton. 

616 XL— MISS MILDRED E. CLAY, Wembury House, Plymstock. 

618 lEL—M bs. C. Colbuce, Boyle Hall, West Ardsley, Wakefidd. 

617 B. N.—T. C. CltAWHALL, Haveray Park, Hirk £[ammerton, York. 

H. C.—618, 614. C.—516. 

Class 469.— British Bhode Islcmd Bed Bose Comb Hens. 

620 L ft 625 nL-^OHY Sfbnodr, Market Place, Ashbourne. 

626 XL—B. B. Marsh, Swanwick, Alfieton. 

C.—S24. 

Class 470.— British Bhode Islcmd Bed Bose Comb Coekerds. 

631 L—B. E. Marsh, Swanwick, Alfroton. 

527 XL— Mbs. C. Colbeok, Boyle Hall, West Ardsley, Wakefield. 

H. C.--680. 0.-429. 

Class 47L— British Bhode Islcmd Bed Bose Comb PuUets. 

636 L ft B. H. for SpedaL— John Voycd, 3, Toleman Avenue, Bebington, Cheshire. 
638 n.—Miss Mildred H. Clay, Wembury House, Plymstock. 

636 nt—B. B. Marsh, Swanwick, Alfireton. 

634 E. Hit-T. C. Geaweall, Haveray Park, Hick Hammexion, York. 

H. 0.'-682, 589. 0.—633. 

Class 472,— JMsrZes Cocks or Cockerds. 

643 I—Major G. T. Willxahb, Trediea, PerranwdL 

541 XL ft 644 XXL—Sir CLAUD ALEXANDER, Bt., Faygate Wood, Faygate, Sussex. 

542 B. V.-^fiEBS Hilda Lauiub, i:he West Gate House, Canterbury. 

H. 0.—545. 

Class 478.— JPrfesTes Hens or PttMets. 

558 I. ft 550 XXL—Major G. T. Welliajis. Tredrea. Perranwdl. 

549 XL ft 652 B. V.— SiR CLAUD ALEXANDER, Bt., Faygate Wood, Faygate, Sussex. 
B. 0.—648, 651. 

Class 474.— Old English Came Black-Bed Cocks or Cockerds. 

556 Ir—B. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Chatbum, Chtheroc. 

658 XL— Arthur Brown, The Old Hall, Helghm^on, 

561 XXL—John Outer, Threepwood Farm, Haydon Bridge. 

562 B. H.— John Mjluoan, Scotty Lane, Scotty, Carlible. 

H. C.--5S4, 560. 

Class 475.— Old JEnglish Game Clay or Wheaten Hens or Pullets. 

568 L—B. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Cbatbnm, Clitheroe. 

671 XL—W. H. Hamblbton, Boyers Lodge Farm, ICirby Muxloc, Leicester. 

565 XXL—James Nagle, Stonehenge Pedigree Stock Farm, Amesbury. 

664 B. N.—MISS MARY Anmd Bedd, Low Cote Hill Farm, Carlisle. 

H. C.-^63, 670. 

Class 476.— Old English Game Cools or Cockerds^ any other colour. 
575 L—B. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Chatbum, Clitheroe. 

582 XX.—William TxaiPORD, Breconside, Brampton Junction. 

676 12I.--J0SEPH Graves, Station House, BuII^. 

678 B. M— John Watson, Eden Mount, Hendal. 

B. a—672, 673. C.—580. 

Class 477.—OZa English Game Hens or PuUets, any other colour. 

692 L—WiLLEAU TBL70RD, Breconside, Brampton Junction, 

686 XL— John Watson, Eden Mount, Hondal, 

689 XXL—B. S. Marsden, Bndge House, Giiatbum, dithcroc. 

584 B. N.—T. H. EGGLESTONS, St. John's Chapel, Weardalo. 

H. CL—587, 693, 694. 
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Class 478. —Indim Game Gocha or Ooch&rda* 

695 L—[Et. Bs&chbb, 9, Bairo'tra Street, West Brom'widi. 

697 n.~-MiLtmo£ MiLCOZu, Boromeadow, Stirling. 

696 zn.—A bbot Bboxhebs, Tiraxton, ITorfolk. 

Class 479. —Indiam Game Hem or PuUeta* 

699 S. Mabsbbn, Bridge House, Chatbum, Clitheroe. 

600 n.—C apt. J. E. Eenwice, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

601 m.—B. Belcheb, 9, Barrows Street, West Bromwich. 

Class 480 ,—Minorca Cocks or Cocker da, 

602 L—Lobb Dewab, Homcstall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead. 

603 n,—W bztaeeb & Tootili, Great Ousebum, York. 

Class 481 .—Minorca Hem or PuUeKs, 

604 I.~-L0B1> Dewab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead. 

605 n.—B eeps & Little, 74, Milboume Street, Carlisle. 

606 nL--WiE£iA]C J. Sewell, Culgaith, Carlisle. 

607 B. N.—WiLElAH SmPSON, Bene Lodge, Saltwell Park, Gateslieod. 

Class 482 .—WhUe Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, 

613 L & 608 n.—L ord Bewab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

611 m.—W bitakeb & Tootzel, Great Ouseburn, York. 

600 B. H^-Hebbebi Shorter, Cottesbrook, Wylde Green, Birmingham, 
tt a—610. 


Class 488 .—White Leghorn Hem or PttUels, 

614 1—Lord Bewab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grlnstead. 

617 n.—H erbert Shorter, Cottesbrook, Wylde Green, Birmingham. 
619 nL— 'Bogoett & Andrews, School Hill, Hiaton, Cambridge. 

616 B. N.— Geopfbet Spencer, Beedby Poultry Farm, Bexhul. 

H. C.—615, 


Class 484 .—Bloch Leghorn Cocks or Cockerds, 

620 L Ss 622 ZZ.-—Mbs. Habr7 Kent, Stanbridge Poultry Farm, Hooe, Battle, Sussex. 

621 ZZL*—Miss McIntosh, Wall Vicarage, North Tyne, 

Class 48S ,—Black Leghorn Hens or PvUets, 

623 I, & 624 ZL— Mrs. Habrt KENT, Stanbridge Poultry Fann, Hooe, Battle, Sussex. 

Glass 486 .—Leghorn Cocks or Cockerds, omy other colour, 

625 L—Lord Bewab, Homestall Poultry Farm, East Grinstead. 

626 IL—B. T. Seboeabt, Wootton, Clceby. 

Class 487.— Leghorn Hens or PuUets, any other colour, 

628 L-^A. B. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

630 ZL—WiEEEAU BEAN, JiJN., 7, Blmmers Avenue, 

631 ZZL—W. Peacock, Holm Hill Farm, Chester 2 

629 B, N.-~<Ihirebs Mtddeekass, 9, Newgate Street, Morpeth. 

0ass 488 .—Mussian Orhjf Cocks or Cockerds. 

632 L—Mrs. C. Goebeoh, Boyle Hall, West Aidsley, Wakefield. 

683 1L-~J0BN SUTHEREAND, Tolbooth Lane, Wick, Caithness. 



Class 489 .—Bnamn Orloff Mem or PuUets. 

635 L—Mrs. a Coebeok, BovIo Hall, West Ardriey, Wakefield. 

636 ZZ.—John Sttthereand, Tolbooth Lane, Wick, Caithness. 

634 ZZIr—MRS. Arthur Sherston, Otley Hall, Ipswich. 

Glass 490 .—Gold or SUver BicUiom Buttercup Cocks or Cockerds. 

640 L^Mbs. 0. CoEBBCH, Boylc Hall, West Aidsley, Wakefield, 

638 ZL--FRANS E. Bebhau, The Old Hall, Hilton, Bcrby. 

637 ZIL—Mrs. Arthur sherston, Otley Hall, Ipswich. 


Glass 491 .—Gold or BUver BicUian Buttercup Hens or PuUets. 

644 I & 642 IL—Frank E. Bebhau, The Old Hall, Hilton, Berby. 

643 HL—Mrs. C. Coebece, Boyle Hall, West Aidsley, Wakefield. 
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Class 492*— Brown Sicilian BuUerciijp Oochs or Cockerels, 

646 L— Major J. A. Moehison, D.S.O., Ba^iUdon Park, Reading. 

648 II. 4: 645 HE.—Tom; A. Scott & Co., The Trenches, Slough. 

647 B. N.—PRAiTE R. Beilham, Thc Old HaU, Hilton, Berby. 

Glass 493.— Brawn Sicilian Buttercup Hem or PuUets, 

650 L 8t 652 m.—Toai A. Scott & Co., The Trenches, Slough. 

651 n.—F rank E. Beeham, The 014 Hall, Hilton, Berby. 

649 B. H.—Major J. A. Morrison, B.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

Glass 494. —Barred Plymmth Bock Cocks, 

655 I. & B. S. for Special.*—C apt. J. R. RCNmcE, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

657 n.— Tom Gardner, The Poultry Farm, Bowgreave, Qarstang. 

658 HL—^Dr. E. S. Jackson, Camforth. 

654 B. K.—WiLiiAM Slater, Grconlot, Caton, Lancaster, 
a Cr-653. C.—660. 

Class 495. —Barred Plymouth Bock Hens, 

666 I. & SpeoiaL—W. B. WruKAUS, Camforth. 

663 n. & 667 B. K.'-^APT. J. B. BEimcK, Aubum Hill, Malton. 

665 IIL—Br. E. S. Jackson, Camforth. 

H. 0^664. 


Class 496.— Barred Plymouth Bock Cockerds, 

673 L—W. B. Williams, Camforth. 

669 n.— Jas. Bateman, Milnthorpe. 

674 ^—^Br. E. S. Jackson, Camforth. 

679 R K.— Richard Makinson, The Square, Burton, Camforth. 

H. 0.—678. C.—671. 

Glass 497.— Barred Plymouth Bock Pullets, 

690 I.— ^Richard Makinson, The Square, Burton, Camforth. 

681 It—J as. Bateman, Milnthorpe. 

080 HL—Capt. J. R. Renwice, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

689 B. S.--BR. B. S, JACKSON, Camforth. 

H. C.~-685. 0.—682. 

(Bass 498.— Buff Plymouth Bock Cocks or Cockerels, 

699 L & Special, & 695 HL—^BR. E. S. .Taceson, Camforth. 

697 IL— Capt. J. B. Benwick, Aubum Hill, Malton. 

696 B. K.— ^Bilsborocqh Bland, Park Lone Poultry Farm, Forton, Gaistoug. 
H. 0.—092. 0.-691. 

Class 499.— Buff Plymouth Bock Hens or Pullets, 

701 L & B. N. for SpeoiaL— Herbert Spenslen, Oaks Farm, Mcnstou, Leeds. 
704 IL— Br. B. S. Jackson, Camforth. 

703 m.—J ohn Tatlor, Hcatli Farm, Tiptree, Essex. 

709 B. H.— Capt. J. R, Benwick, Aubum Hill, Malton. 

H. C.—710. C.—705. 


Class 500.— A?icona Cocks or Cockerels, 

713 L—C. Haddon Jones, Longfield, Tenbnry. 

715 IL— Ernest Trewhitt, Palhon Road Poultry Farm, Sunderland. 

716 m.—E. Newall, Gravel, Winiaford. 

Glass 501.— Ancona Hens or Pullets, 

720 L—E. Hewall, G^a^ol, Winsford, 

717 n. —^Henry Hartley, Seghole Cottage, Trawden, Colne. 

719 in.— J. S. Inqham, Station House, Bedbeigh. 

721 B. N.— ^Ernest Trewhitt, Pallion Road Poultry Fann, Sunderland. 

H. C.—722. 

Class 502. —Cocks or Cockerds, any other distinct variety, except Bantams. 
733 L —Capt. J. B. Benwick, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

739 XL—B. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Chatburu, Clilheroc. Ase(d. 

726 HL- William Ptckerino, 19, Eastgate, Pickering. Rc'd Malay. 

723 B. K.—^Major j. a. Morrison, 1>.S.0., Basildon Park, Beading. White X^lymouth 
Bock. 

H C—730 0,-725. 
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Class 503. —Hens or Pullets^ any other distinct variety, except Bantams, 

744 L—Harry Pox, Richmond Poulliy Farm, Matlock. Ecdcap. 

743 JI.— Major J. a. Morrison, 1>.S.Om -Baidldon Park, Heading. White Plymouth Jtock. 
740 m.— ^Thoiias Abbot, Fomcett, Horfolk. Andalusian. 

748 E* N.— ^Hbnry Hunt, Cliffords Mesne, Howeut. Jubilee. 

H. 0.—-742. C.—752. 

Class 504. —Utility Poultry, WhUe WyandoUe Cocks or Cockerels. 

761 I. & 766 B. X.‘-~Eiohari) Eodwrll, Walverdcn Poultry Farm, Xclson. 

768 IL—-W. BiTNaHAN, Poultry Farm, Jjapford, Devon, 

763 m.— Jambs Huntley and son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

H. C.—753, 750. C.—755, 757. 

Class 505. —Utility Poultry. White Wyandotte Hens or Pullets, 

788 I.— ^RlCH.iRi) Rodwell, Walverden Poultry Farm, Kelson. 

771 n. —^Lady Anderson, Harrold Park, Sharnhrook. 

779 XU.—J. J. B.OBINSON, Bungalow Poultry Farm, Gainford-on-Tees. 

772 R. N.— LT.-COL. G. M. TYRRELL, Blctsoe, Bedford. 

H. a—775, 789. C.—774, 783. 

Class 506. —Utility Poultry, White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, 

793 L>-^ames Huntly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

796 IL—David G. Gauldie, 45, Dishland Street, Arbroatli. 

794 nL—OusB Manor Farms, Shambrook. 

C.—796. 

Class 507.— UtHity Poultry, White Leghorn Hens or Pullets, 

799 L—Halpb Dawson, Emmett Carr Farm, Benishaw, Chesteraold. 

806 XL— Robert Armstrono, South Bmomford, Ohathill. 

810 XXL— James Huntly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

803 B. N.—MRS. BramwellIDavis, Lolworth Poultry Form, Cambs. 

H. C.—805. C.—801, 808. 

Class 508.— Utility Poultry. Mhode Island Bed Cocks or Cockerels, 

814 L—Miss A. G. Nelson, Umber-House, Giffe Park, Sunderland. 

812 XL—Sir James Knott, Bt., Close House Home Farm, Wylam-on-Tyne. 

822 HL—H. Harold Lloyd, Offley Poultry Farm, Sandbach. 

811 B. N.—H.B..H. the Prince of Wales, K.Q., Landulph, Hatt, Cornwall. 

H. 0.—817, 826. C.—816, 821. 

Class 509. —Utility Poultry, Bliode Island Bed^Hens or Pullets, 

829 L—C. N. Goode, The Haydens, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

833 XL— Henry Williams, Walker Buad, St. Anthony, Keweastle*on>Tync. 

847 XXL—W. AND J. Lynn, 63, Park Boad, Blaekhill. 

843 B. H.—Ouse Manor Farms, iShurubrook. 

H. 0.—849. G.—828, 838, 848. 

Class 610. —UtUily P&ulfry, Busses Cocks or Cockerels, any colcnir, 

853 I,—Lady Anderson, Harrold Park, Sharnhrook. 

867 XI.—^Mish E. Potts, Bullnek Steads Fann, Kenton, Now(*astU*-on-Tyne. 

856 XXL—^B. llEPFLE AND SONS, Holbiim Poulfi}- Farm, Bytou-on-Tyne. 

856 B. N.—Sir James Knott, Bt., Close House Home Farm, Wylam-on-Tyne. 

B. C.—852. 

Class 611. —UtilUy Poultry, Sussex Hciis or Pullets, any colour, 

870 L—Miss A, Q, Kelson, Liniher House, GUTo Park, Sunderland. 

868 XL— PARK House Poultry Farm, Burstow, Surrey. 

863 XXL— Lady Anderson, Harrold Park, Shambrook. 

865 B. K.— James Huntly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

H. C.—866, 867. C.—864, 871. 

Gass 513. —Utility Poultry, Hens or PuUets, any variety, not siUino, 

884 L—A. Dudley Thompson, The Hollow Tree, Tardebigge, Btomsgrove. Brown Leg¬ 
horn. 

872 XL—H.B..H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., Landulph, Hatt, Cornwall, Minorca. 
883 XXL— Major T. Potter, St. Stephens, 8t. Albans. Black Leghorn. 

882 B. K.—Jambs Huntly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Fann, Coldstream. Black Mincrca, 
H. C.—880, 886. C.-S75, 876. 

Class SlZr-AyU^ry Drakes. 

890 L 887 XL—James Huntly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

888 XXL d! 891 R. K.— MRS. M. E. COOKB, The Grange Poultry Farm, Tcnbuiy. 
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Glass 514. —Aylesbury Duchs. 

892 I. & 894 IL-~JA31es Huitkly AND SON, Hirsel Poxiltry Fjjm, Coldstroam. 

893 UL & 896 R. H.'—MBS. M. E. COOEB, The Grange Poultry Paim, Tcubuiy. 

Class 515. —Bourn Drakes, 

900 L—JAatBS Htjntlt an3> Son, Hirael Poiiltry Farm, Coldstream. 

898 n.—M bs. M. E. Oooee, The Grange Poultry Form, Tenhury. 

897 m.—ABTEua E. Bbe^vin, lilysmelrduon, Trefnant. 

899 B. K.—Gaff. J. E. EENmcoc, Auburn Hill, Malton. 

Glass 516.— Bouen Ducks, 

904 L—AKCHua E. Bbbwin, Llysmeirchion, Trefnant. 

903 n.—M bs. M. E. Cooee, The Grange Poultry Farm, Tcubury. 

905 XEL—Jaubs Hunxly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

901. B. H^MISS BiBTiY WiLBiKSON, Baiueystead, Wark-on-Tyne. 

(Sass Indian Bmnest Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1923. 

917 L ft B. H. fos SpedsL —the Esy. John Wedson, The Rectory, Hutton-!n-the-Forest, 
PenxUli. 

914 H.—V. Ebio THOMAS, Tandderwen, Henrhyd, Conway. 

916 m ft SveeiaL-^E. H. Lang, Cra% Bittern, Dalbeattie. 

919 B. H.—T. Iso Paisley, Calder Hall, Caldec Bndge. 

H. a-924. 0.-H907. 

Class 518.— Fawn Indian Bmnesr Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1923. 

935 L*—E. H. Lang, Craig Bittern, Dalbeatile. 

931 n. ft B. B. for Special ft 984 B. H.—Tee Bet. John Wilson, The B,ectory, Hutton- 
jbi'the'Forest, Pennth. 

936 lEL—O. Haddon Jones, Long&eld, Tenbuxy. 

H. a—932. a--929. 

Class 519. —Indian Bunner Drakes or Ducks, aryy oiher colour, bred prior fo 1923. 
955 I. ft SpedaL—M bs. M. E. Cooee, The Grange Poultry Form, Teubury. 

942 IL, 953 lEL ft 950 B. B.—THE BET. John WILSON, The Beotoiy, Hutton-ln-tho* 
Forest, Pennth. 

H. a--938, 944. G—937, 958. 

Class 520. —Indian Bunner Drakes or Ducks, any other cohur, bred in 1923. 
967 L—Beginald Appleyard, Brewsters, Xxwortb, Bnry St. Edmunds. 

971 H ft 962 B. B.—The SET. JoEN WILSON, The Eectory, Hutton-in-the-Forest, Penrith. 
970 m—MBs. Allan J. Moobe, Eight Oaks, Hnutsford. 

H. a—963. a—961. 

Class 521. —Buff Orpington Dtakes or Ducks, bted prior to 1923. 

975 1. ft B. B. for Special, ft 983 DZ.—James Hunsly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Foim, 
Coldstream. 

982 IL—Miss Esm£ Gilroy, Dallcot, Bridgnorth. 

981 Bi. B.—W. H. Miichdll, Elmdene, Hemlworth. 

K, G—984. G—97i. 

Glass 522, —Buff Orpington Dtakes or Duels, bted in 1923. 

997 L ftjtoecial, ft 989 BX.—Jambs Huntly and Son, Biibcl Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 
996 XL—^WILLIAM G. Hingwbll, Dortmoor Poultry Form, South Brent. 

991 B. B.—W. H. Mitchell, Elmdone, Kenilworth. 

H. C.—1000, 1001. C.~994. 

Class 523.— Drakes, any other variety. 

1008 L—Wuliam G. Kingwell, Dartmoor Poultry Farm, South Brent. 

1007 XL—B. P. Pebcital, Shnttington House, Tamworth. Magpie. 

1005 XXL—'William Bichabdson, 13, Bootham Crescent, York, Cayuga. 

1003 B. B.—James Baglb, Stonehenge Pedigree Stock Farm, Amesbuiy. Blue Oipmgton. 
H, G—1004. 


Class 524,— Ducks, any other variety, 

1010 L— WILLIAM G. ZINGWTLL, Daitmoor Poultry Faxm, South Brent. 

1011 H.— William Bichabdson, 13, Bootham liesctnt, Yoik. Cayuga, 
1032 XZL^amds Nagld, Stonohciigo Pedigree btock Fann, Amosbuiy. 
1009 Ik B.— Miss Jollipfh, Hemine^ord Park, Huntingdon. Magpie. 


Blue Oipington. 
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Class 525. —Embden Oand&rs or Geese, 

1015 I.— ’Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Noifolk. 

1016 XL & lOld ZIZ.>~THouAS Abbot, Fomcett, NoifoOc. 

1014 B. H.—B.BaiNAL2> Applbyabd, Brewsters, Iswoith, Bury St. Edmunds. 

H. C.—1018. 


Class 526 .—Toulouse Ganders or Geese, 

1020 I.~Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1022 IL’-THoacAS Abbot, Fomcett, Norfolk. 

Class 527 .—Americm Bronze Turkey Cocks. 

1027 l.~TH0icis Abbot, Fomcett, Norfolk. 

1026 IL—Abbot Bros., Thuzton, Norfolk. 

1023 IIL—THE Earl or Elgin, C.M.a., Broomhall, Dunfermline. 

1024 B. N.—^AMRS Naglb, Stonehenge Pedigree Stock Farm, Amesbury. 

H. C.-’1029. 0.-1028. 

Class 528 .—American Bronze Turkey Hern. 

1034 X.—Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1035 XL & 1031 B. N.>~^AaiBS Naglb, Stonehenge Pedigree Stodr Farm, Amesbury. 

1030 XXL— The Eabl or Elgin, C.H.Q., Broomhall, Dunfermline. 

H. 0.—1032, 1036. 0^1033. - 

Class 529 .—Turkey Cocks, any other variety, 

1040 L— JAUES Naglb, Stonehenge Pedigree Stodk Farm, Amesbury. Austrian White. 

Class 580 .—Turkey Sens, my other variety, 

1041 L & 1042 XL— JA3CBS Nagle, Stonehenge Pedigree 8tO(6c Farm, Amesbury. Austrian 

White. 


Class 531 .—Sebright Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 
104? L —J. C. Preston, Bay Horse, EUel, Lancaster. 

1046 XL— A. B. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

1043 in,— 0. I. Young, 8, Palmer Street, Frome, 

1044 B. N.—T. H. EOGLESTONE, St. John's Chapel, Weardale. 

H. C.—1045. 


Class 582. — Sebright Bantam Sens or PvMets. 

1051 L—J. C. Preston, Bay Horae, EUel, Lancaster. 

1049 XL—A. B. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

1048 XXL—T. H« Egglbstone, St. John's Chapel, Weardale. 

1052 B. N.—Eeay and Sons, 12, Lower Eeyford, Frome. 

B. a—1050, 

Class 588. — Wyandotte Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1064 L-’nJ. F. Entwislb, Ciigglestone Manor Farm, WakeSeld. 

1058 XL— Cater and Booth, Seabrooka, Alfreton. 

1056 HL—Bobert Bennett, The Butts, Frome. 

1057 B. K.— IBAAO MURRIN, NuttaU Park. Bipley, Derby. 

H. C.“’"1056* 

Class 584. — Wyandotte Bantam Hens or PuUete. 

1060 L—J. F. Entwislb, Orig^estone Manor Farm, Wakefield. 

1067 XL—0. T. Miller, 75, Yorke Street, Mansfield Woodbonse, Notts. 

1066 XXL— Isaac Mubrcn, NuttaU Park, Bipley, Derby. 

1061 B. N.—Henry hunt, Cliffords Mesne, Newent. 

H. C.—1059, 1065. 

Class 585. —Scotch Grey Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1068 I. Sb. 1071 XL-’^AHES MoCrae, 18, Thomson Street, HUmamock. 

1069 XXL-^OHN D. Johnston, Norwood, Albert Avenue, Sedgley Park, Pxestvlcb. 

1070 B. N.—B. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox HUl, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 


Class 536 .—Scotch Grey Bantam Hens or PuUets. 

1076 I. 1073 XXL— James McCrae, 13, Thomson Street, EUmamock. 

1074 XL— James S. Hepburn, BuckUmd, Berks. 

1075 B. H.—B. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox HiU, Burton Joyce* Nottingham, 
a C.—1072. 
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Class 5S7. —Frizzle Bantam Cocks or Cockerels^ 

1079 L <& 1082 IL—J. iE*. Ekiwisle, Crigglestone Manor Farnii Walrefield. 

1080 in. —Hobson, Edge HilJ, Penistone. 

1077 B. K.—Majok G. T. WiLHAMS, Tredrea, Pcrranwell. 

H. C.—1081. 

Class 538. —Frizzle Bantam Bens or Pullets, 

1086 L d! 1091 n.— J. F. Ektwzsle, Crigglestone Manor Farm, Wakefield. 

1090 m—Snt Claud Alexander, Bt., Faygate Wood, Faygate, Sussex. 

1088 R. H.—A. Hobson, Edge Hill, Penistone. 

H. a—1085, 1089. 

Class 539. —Old English Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels, 

1009 I. & 1095 IL—S. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Cliatbum, Clithexoe. 

1104 in. — Sidney Newton, 16, Mansfield Hoad, Mansfield Woodhouso, Notts. 

1101 B. N.~Capt. E. Giles Bases, The Spital, Hexham. 

H. C.—1094, 1096, 1097. 

Class 540. —Old English Game Baiitam Bens or Pullets, 

1107 L & 1114 B. K.~K. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Chatbum, Clitheroc. 

1103 n.— H. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hul, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

1108 m—Miss C. E. Baties, Mapleton, Edonbridge. 

H. C.—1111, 1116. 

Class 541. —hidian Gams Bantam Cocks or Cockerels, 

1119 I.‘~>Miss K. PBLLT, Theydon Place, Bpping. 

Class 542. —Indian Game Ba^^ta^n Bens or Pullets, 

1121 X.*—Mrs. M. E. Mansell, The Shepherd’s Close, Kingston Stert, Thame. 

1120 n. —Joseph W. Ellwood, Papcastle, Cockermonth. 

1123 m. & 1122 B. N.—Miss K. PELLY, Theydon Place, Epping. 

Glass 548. —Modern Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels^ any colour, 

1121 I.—Lord Dewar, HomestaU Poultry Farm, Ea»t Grinstead. 

U25 H.’—H. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

1126 nx, — B. S. Mabsden, Bridge House, Chatbum, Clitheroc. 

Class 544. —Modern Game Bantam Hens or Pullets^ any colour, 
1128 X.— "R. S. Marsden, Bridge House, Chatbum, Clithoroe. 

1127 XL>^H. Eltringhau, 110, Durham Boad, Blackhill. 

1120 xn.— R, Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottin^i«im. 

Class 545. —Black or White Bosccomb Bantam Corks or Cockerels, 

1131 L—A. B. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston, 

1132 XX.—B. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Jojee, Nottingham. 

1130 HL— Lady Armstrong, Craigside, Botlibury. 

Class 546. —Black or White Bosccomb Bantam Bens or Pulhts, 
1134 X.—^A. B. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston. 

1136 XL — T , A. Stockings, 17, Salisbury Bead, Nomirh. 

1138 nL 4is 1135 B, N.—Mrs. H. L. de Legh, »shineliffc House, Shiiicliffe. 

H. C.—1137. 


Class 547.— Barbu (TAncir Cocks or Cockaels, 

1142 L—W. Grikdby, Green Lone, Clifton, Ashbourne. 

1139 XL & 1145 in.— Kenneth Ward, Tweed ViUa, Haxby, Tork. 

1140 B. N.—B. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Buifon Joyce, Nottingham. 

H. C.—1141, 1143. » b 

Glass 548.— Barbu dlAnver Bens or Pullets, 

1147 L— Bichard Tesrot, Burcliett’s Green, Maidenhead. 

1148 XL—^Dr. J. W. Stone, Harwood, Maidenlicad. 

1140 XXL— Kenneth War^ Tweed Villa, Haxby, York. 

1151 B. N.—CAM. W. L. BENWICK, 3, Wellington Boad, Newark. 

BL C.““lla0. 

Class 549. —Cochin or Pekin Bantam Cocks or Cockerels, 

1153 I. —George H. Procter, FUbs House, Durham. 

1154 XL—B. Bichardson, 108, Gala Park Bond, Galashiels. 

115j XXL—W. Copley Yeahan, Warden Cottage, Longbenton, N<^seastie-on-Tyne« 
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Class 550.—C7oc%m or Pekin, Bantam Hens or PnJlets, 

115$ I.—^LOBD BiiwaE} Homestall Poultry Parm» East Grinstead. 

1158 ILr — J . P. Eitzwisle, Cri^^estone Manor Parm, Wakefield. 

1159 m.—JT ohst Buedett, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate. 

1167 B. N.—Gbokgb H. Peocter, Plaas House, Burham. 

H. C.—1160. 


Class 551 .—Japcmese Bmtam Cocks or Cockerels, 
11C4 I.— Matthew Beli, Agra House, Haxby, York. 

1161 XL—Major G. T. Wiliiams, Tredrea, Perranwell. 

1163 m. & 1166 B. N.—Alfred E. W. Baeby, Adcotc, Shrewsbury. 

H. a—1165. 


Class 552.— Japcmese Bantam Hens or Pullets, 

3167 L & 1170 m.— Major G. T. Williams, Tredrea, Perranwell. 

1169 IL—Matthew Bell, Agra House, Haxby, York. 

1171 B. N.— "Alfred B. W. Baeby, Adcote, Shrewsbury. 

Class 558.— Baniam Cocks or Cockerels, any oilier variety, 

1175 L-^. P. EntwislB, Crigglestone Manor Farm, Wakefield. Plymouth Bock. 

1172 XL—T. E. CLARKE, Challan Hall, Silverdalc, Lancs. Gold Spangled Hamburgh. 
1174 HL—Tom H. Puekbss, Carlton House, Chesterfield. Bhode Island Bed. 

1176 B. H.—CHENEY Hunt, Cliffords Mesne, Kewent. Jubilee. 

H. a—1173. 

Class 554.— BcmJtiam Hens or PuUets, any other variety, 

1185 L—J. P. ENTWISLB, Crigglestone Manor Farm, Wakefield. Plymouth Bock. 

1179 XL—W. H. Clarkson, Carr Gate, Wakefield. White Polish. 

1188 nL"-W.CoFLEYYEAMAN, Warden Cottage, Longb6Dton,NewcastIe-on-Tyne. Brahma. 
1178 XL N.'—Lady B4CHEL Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham. Silkie. 


RABBITS. 

Special Prizes were given in tho^bbifc Clasms by the following Clab«*:—National Ilcmisb, 
Giant Babbit, National English Babbit, United Kingdom Butch Babbit, Universal 
Angora Xtabbit, Tan Babbit, and National Polish Babbit. 


Class 555 .—Bdgian Hare AduU Bucks, 

1 I. (SOsI)- Edward Olzvband, Third House Farm, Ashington. 

3 XL (16s.)—F. W. Paige, Bostrevor, Histon, Cambs. 

2 B. N.— Joseph Graham, 19, Hartington Street, Gatc^eud. 

(Bass 556 .—Belgian Hare AduU Does, 

4 L (80s. & B. N. for Champion')*—F. W. Paige, Bostrevor, Histon, Cambs. 

5 XI. (15s.)—T homas B. Ward, 21, South Parade, Spalding. 

Class 557 .—Bdgian Hare Bucks, under 6 nwnths, 

6 m. (10s.)—D oggext and Andrews, School HIU, Hi<)ton, Cambs. 


mass 559 .—Belgian Hare Bucks, under 4 months, 

10 X. (80s.)—W oodford and Son, 6, Broad Street, Ely. 


Class 560 .—Bdgian Hare Does, under 4 months, 

12 L (80s. & Champion.')—G. W. Foreman, 14, Max^e Street, West Hartlepool. 
11 XL (16s.)— Woodford and Son, 6, Broad Street, Ely. 

13 XIL (lOsO—M aohell and Wilson, High Hope Street, Crook, 

14 IL N.—G. Frankland, 12, Pilgrim Street, Monkweormouth, Sunderland. 


mass 561 .—flemish Giant AduU Bucks, 

18 & B. N. lot SpeohO), A 20 H. (15s.)—C. Wren, 30, Church Grove, Hampton 

17 XIX. (10s,)—T. W. Smith, 152, Acre Lane, Brixton, London, S.W. 

19 XV. (5s.}—BoBGRX G. CHARLTON, 15, George Boad, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 


' The NeWbeiry Challenge Trophy given by the National Belgian ISaie Club for the best 
Belgian Earn. 
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Class 563.— Flemish OiarU A&tnU Does. 

25 L (203. & SpedaD—C- 'Wbsn, 30, Church Grove, Hampton Wick. 

23 H. <153.)-^0SfiPH Gkaham, 10, Hartington Street, Gatc&head. 

Class 563.— Flemish Giant Bucks or Does, under 6 moniha. 

31 L (203. & SpeoaL}—W. Smith, 152, Acre Lane, Biixton, London, S.W. 

32 IL (158.), IIL (103.)—C. WBEH, 30, Church Grove, Hampton Wick. 

30 IV. (53.i)~-Joseps Gbaham, 19, Hartington Street, Gateshead. 

Glass 564.— Flemish Giant Bucks or Does, under 4 monihs. 

37 L (203. & B. N. ior SpeciaL)—T. W, Smith, 162, Acre Lane, Briston, S.W. 

39 n. (158.)—C. When, 30, Church Grove, Hampton Wick. 

40 HI. (10s.)—H. Bubsell, 12, H<2l7 Burton Boad, Hove. 

42 XV. (5t.>)— H. B. WiB, 32, Thanet Boad, Eiith. 

35 B. H.—Fbhdebich Gbetett, The Pines, Slmdon Common, Arundel. 

H. C.-44. a--43. 

Class SUB^'—Bnglish Black or Blue AduU Bmks or Does. 

45 L (203. & BpedaL)—J. Joeesoh, Shadiorth, Durham. 

60 IL (ISs. & E. H. fen Special.)—W. HAxbpoBD^ Thornton Villa, Baroroft Boad, 
Close BOIL Huddmrsfleld. 

47 HL (lOs.)—F. W. Bote aeb Soi^ 26, Chnrdi Street, 2)unBton-on*Tyne. 

48 B. V.—Johnson aito Behlaht, wi, Pzeeman Street, Grimsby. 

H. C.—46, 51. CL—49. 

Glass SB6.^Fngli8h AduU Bucks or Does, ain^ other colour. 

58 L (203.)—AXEiNaOK AND KoBL, 68, Station Boad, Hetton-le-Hole. 

57 It (153 .)—Johnson and Bellakt, 221, Freeman Street, Grimsby. 

55 XXL (Ids.)—H abbibon Bbos., Victoria Honse, Wiekenton, Gateshead. 

56 B. N.—James BaoiiEE, 14, Ely Street, Gate^ead. 

H. C.—54. 

Glass Wl.—Fnglish Black or Blue Bucks or Does, under 5 Tnonths. 
62 L (203. & SpedaL}—J. G. Swaub, 14, Brown's Buildings, Chester-le^Street. 

60 XL (153. & B. If. fur Speoiai)—M iss Enid Mtnobs, Station Street, Ashbourne. 

61 XH.J103.}—Johnson and BnimAMY, 221, Freeman Street, Gnmsby. 

59 B. H.—F. W. Bond and Son, 26, Church Street, Bunston-on-Tyne. 

H.C.-68. 

Glass 566.— English Bucks or Does, any other colour^ under 6 monihs. 

64 L (203.)—^H. Fubnish, 6, Upper Bussell Street, Darliugtou. 

66 XH. g03.>^AMBS^B^HEB, 14, Ely Street, Gateshead. 

Class 589. — Dutch Black or Blue Adult Bucks or Does. 

74 L (203. & SpedaL}—E. S. Hanbuby, Sing Street, Duffleld, Derby. 

75 XL (153. & B. If. lor SpedaL)—F bane Bbcobd, 72, Barlow Street, Derby. 

70 XH. (123. 6d.*)—M bs. E. AVEBEUi, Low Leases, Hexham. 

76 IV. (73. 6dJ) —F. p. Sutton, Bondgate, Castle Domngton, Derby. 

C.—78. 

Glass 570.— Dutch Adult Bucks or Does, any other colour. 

81 L (203.)—A. V. Low, 8, South Church Boad, Bishop Auckland. 

79 XL (ISs.)—^E ady Bbos., Burbage, Hinckley. 

84 HL 6d .*)—Geoboe Foobd, Colliery lun, Thomley, Co. Durham, 

80 IV. (73. Heatley, 11, Higliwood View, Durham. 

H. C.-62, 83, 

Class 671,— Dutch Black or Blue Bucks or Does, under 4 nwnihs. 

101 L (203.)—Hebbebt Phillips, Bank House, Long Buckby, Bugby. 

95 XL (153.)—J. A. Beat, 14, Joicey Street, Sherburn Hill. 

100 XXL (^. F. Bbonson, Cold Brayfield, Turvey, Beds. 

03 IV. (73. 6d.*}—^E. B. Lloyd, 12, Larkspur Terrace, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

H. 0.—87, 89. C.—96. 

Class 576.— Dutch Bucks or Does, any other colour, under 4 monffis. 

102 L (203.)—T. S. Hood, 1, ElUott Boad, Old Ford, Gateshead. 

109 XL (153.)—James Chablton, 16, Canada Street, Shieldfleld, Hewcostle-on-Tyne. 

108 IZX. (123. 6d.*)—E adt Beds., Burbage, Hinckley. 

105 XV. (?3. 6d.*)—J. W. Handeobd, Thornton Villa, Baicroft Boad, Close Hm, Hudders- 
field. 

a 0.—104, 106. C.—108. 


> Fourth Prize fEiven bvthe Kational Flemish Giant Babbit Club. 

* 23. 0^. towards each Third Prize, and the whole at each Fourth Prize were given by the 
United Bhigdom Dutch Babbit Glub. 
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Class 573. —Angora White Adidt Bucks or Does, 

112 L (208. Sc SpeoiaL)—T eouas A. Fosster, Angora House, Mount View West, Xtyion- 
on-Tyne, 

115 m. (Ids.)—M iss F. l^caon, 76, Bawling Boad, Gateshead. 

Class 574. —Angora White Bucks or Does, under 4 months, 

120 I. (20a. & B. K. for SpedaL)—J. W. Dale, 15, Bright Street, West HartlepooL 
128 n. (15a.)—J. W. Htjtchinson, 117, Stone Street, l^ewcastle-on-Tyne. 

117 TEL (lOe.)— Thomas A. Forster, Angora House, Mount View West, Byton-on-Tyne. 

118 B. K.— Arthur Wbicuit, Ullesthoipe, Bugby. 

H. C,—124, 126. C.--125. 

Class 576. —Angora Bucks or Does, any other colour, under 4 morUhs, 

132 X. (20a. Sc Spedd.)~-T. Teagsxr and Son, 24, Waller Street, Leamington Spa. 

Class 577. —Blue Besjeren Bucks, bred in 1923. 

143 L (20a.)—S. Webber, 38, Brighton Boad, Bedland, Bristol. 

142 n. (16a.)—M rs. S. M. Tomlinson, Clayton Poultry Farm, Newcastle, Staffs. 

134 m. (10a.)—S. EUrby, Oalclca, Fairwater Grove, Llandaff, Cardiff. 

149 IV. (6a.^)—J ohn Drummond, Meggmch Castle, Errol. 

144 V. (4a.^)— Ernest Bead, 25, Salvine Terrace, Fishbum, FerryhiU. 

161 B. N.—Walker, 44, Trinity Street, Gainsborough. 

H. a—135. C.—146. 

Class 578. —Blue Beoeren Does, bred in 1923. 

163 L (20a.), 155 HL (10a.), Sc 159 V. (da.^}—MBS. S. M. ToMUNSON, Clayton Poultiy 
Farm, Newcastle, Staffs. 

158 n. (15a.)—P erot K. Pickebzng, Townhead, Alston. 

154 IV. (6a.^)—S. Kirby, OaMea, Fairwater Grove, Llandaff, Cardiff. 

170 B. a ,—AND Mrs. C. W. Jude, 5, Fisher Street, Cambridge. 

H. C.—156. C.—166. 

Class 579. —Whiie Beveren Bucks or Does, bred in 1923. 

172 L (20a.), Sc 175 HL (10a.)—G. H. Beasley, Broom Close, Pilmoor, York. 

174 IL (15a.)—M rs. and Miss Long, The Hawthorns, Claydon, Ipswich. 

Class 580. —Savana Bucks, bred in 1923. 

180 L (20a.)— Henry F. Blaauw, Townings Place, Wlvelsfldd, Haywards Heath. 

182 JL (15a.}—H anson and Hartley, 85, Station Boad, Biahton, Lancs. 

187 xn. (10a.)—J ohn Drummond, Megginch Castle, Errol. 

185 IV. (Ba.^), Sc 181 V. (4a.>)—MBS. 8. M. Tomlinson, Clayton Poultry Farm, Newcastle, 

staffs. 

179 B. N.—B. P. BOWELL, 78, Wlngrove Boad, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Class bt%Xr—Eavana Does, bred in 1923. 

193 I (20a.}— Hanson and Hartley, 35, station Boad, Blshton, Lancs. 

189 XX. (16a.)—E. 0. Biohardson, Ecclesboume, West Byffeet. 

196 XXL (XOa.), Sc 192 V. (4a.^)—MRS. S. M. Tomlinson, da^n Poultry Farm, New¬ 
castle, Staffs. 

191 XV, (6a.^)—B. P. Bowdll, 78, Wlngrove Boad, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

104 B* N,—William Waller, 141, Eltchln Boad, Luton. 

Class 582. —OhinchiUa Bucks, bred in 1923. 

202 L (20a.)—A rthur Wright, TTUesthorpe, Bugby. 

209 XL <15a.)— Lady Victoria Percy, Tynewood, Ovlng^m-on-Tyne. 

206 XXL (10a.)— Capt. W. Brumwull, The White House, Campsea Ashe, Wickham Market. 
208 XV. (6a. ^)—THE HON. MRS. E. Lascdlles, Linton Sprmg, Wetherhy. 

205 V. (4a.^l—C. J. Davies. CulverlaniEi. Lindffeld. Haywards Heatii. 

210 B. N.— Mess Beatbiob S. Waller, Hungarian Hall, Pettistree, Wickham Market. 

H. C.—203. C.—204. 

Class 583. —GhmchiHa Does, bred in 1923. 

222 L (20a.)— Lady Viotobza Percy, Tynewood, Oving^m-on-Tyne. 

220 XL (15a.)—B. Nelson, 7, Golden Hill Lane, Leyland, Preston. 

215 XXL (lOa.)—A rthur Wright, XJUcsthorpe, Bugby. 

217 IV. (6a.*)—H enry T. Blaauw, Towidngs Place, Wivelsfleld, Haywards Heath. 

2X9 V. (te.*)— Capt. W. BRxncwELL, The White House, Campsea Ashe, Wickham Market. 
224 B. N.— John Drummond, Meg^ch CSastle, EtroL 
n, 0.—213. a— 226 . 


* The Fourth and Fifth Prises in these Classes were given by the Beveren Club. 
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Class 584. — Arg&nte <Ze Ghampagne Bucks or Does, bred in 1923. 

229 L (20«.), & 281 IL (ISs.) — ^MiTCHULL Lsn BALUEa> Birches Brow, Au^ton, Ormskirk. 
228 IIL (lOf.), & 230 IV. (6a.'}—MB. and Mrs. B. DD H. Piokard, Elmhuist Lodge, 
Melton Mowbray. 

232 V. (4s.'}—T he Hon. Mbs. E. Lascelies, Linton Spring, Wetherby. 

Glass 585. —LUac Bucks or Does, bred in 1923. 

235 I,''(80^.)—^L. Hodoh, 7, Dlorden’s Terrace, Middlewich. 

236 n. (15s.)— Hanson and Hartlet, 35, Station Eood, Ei^ton, Lancs. 

239 nX. (10s), & 234 V. (4s.')— CHARXiES L. Shxth, 25, Monk^s Eoad, Winchester. 

238 IV. (6s.'), & 233 B. N.— Teouas S. Lea, Coomassie, Uppingham Eoad, Leicester. 

H. C.—237, 

Class 587. —Silver Grey Adult Bucks or Does, 

249 L (20s.), & 244 IV. (6s.*)— COOK and OtraHTRED, Springfield. West Hartlepool. 

247 n. (15s.)—W. Fobstdb, 13, St. Helen's Terrace, East Hetton, Coxhoe, Co. Durham. 

250 nLjlOs.)— Palheb and Son, Cambridge Eoad, Sandy. 

245 E, G. Gbben, 40, Heath Eoad, Wadi^ey Bridge, Sheffield. 

H. C.—243. 0.—248. 

Class 588. —Silver Grey Bucks or Does, under 5 months, 

255 L (20s.)— Thompson Bbos., Hotel Victoria, Wittonde-Wear. 

256 H. (15s.)— Cook and OT7aH!rBED, Springfield, West Hartlepool. 

257 nL (lOs.)— Slater and Son, 42, Lyons Colliery, Hcttonde-Hole. 

258 IV. (5s.*)— Sayer and Buxman, 26, Clarence Terrace, Willington, Co. Durham. 

252 B. K.—W. WEATHERZLL, 24, Grace Street, West Hartlepool. 

H. C.—254. C.—253. 

Class 589. —Silver Favm Adult Bucks or Does, 

259 L (20s.)—E. W. EASTON, 35, Caldecott Street, Bugby. 

260 n. <15s.)—J. W. Brown, 8, Graham Terrace, New Shildon. 

263 in. (10s.)—W. Forster, St. Helen's Terrace, East Hetton, Coxhoe, Co. Durham. 

204 IV. (Ss.*)— Palmer and Son, Cambridge Eoad, Sandy. 

261 B. If.— John E. Pearson, 6, The Green, Bishop Wearmouth, Sunderland. 

Class 590. —Silver Fawn Bucks or Docs, under 6 monUks, 

265 L (20s.}— ^E. W. EASTON, 35, Caldecott Street, Eugby. 

266 It (159.) — J. W. Brown, 8, Graham Terrace, New Shildon. 

267 in. (lOs.)-P almer and Son, Cambddge Eoad, Sandy. 

Class 591. —SiSLver Brown Adult Bucks or Does, 

263 L (20s.)— Thompson Bros., Hotel Victoria, Witton-le-Wear. 

Class 592. —SUver Brown Bucks or Does, under 5 months, 

260 L (20s.), & 271 n. (15s.)—THOMPSON Bros., Hotel Victoria, Wittoude-Wear. 

270 IIL (10s.)— Palmer and Son, Cambridge Eoad, Sandy. 

Class 594. —Tan AduU Bucks or Does, 

274 L (20s. & Special.}— Thomas Appleby, 11, Wilfred Street, Chebterde-Streot. 

272 n. (15s.)— Samuel Allwood, 96, Crewe Street, Derby. 

275 nt (10s.)—W. J. CHILDS, 299, Mill Eoad, Eomsey Town, Cambridge. 

273 B. N.—Arthur Pickles, 18, Woodlands Eoad, Girlington, Bradford. 

Class 595. —Tan Bucks or Docs, under 5 months, 

276 t <20s.)— Samuel Allwood, 96, Crewe Street, Derby. 

270 n. (15s.)— Arthur Pickles, 18, Woodlands Eoad, Girlington, Bradford. 

277 HX (10s.)—^MBS. Hill, 356, Main Eoad, Daruali, Sheffield. 

280 B. N.— Thomas Appleby, 11, Wilfred Street, Chesterde-Street. 

H, C.—382. C.—281. 

Class 696. —Polish Bucks or Does, under 6 months. 

286 I. (20s. & Special}, & 288 HI. (10s.)—J. Meynell, 48, North Eoad, Darlington. 

280 n. (15s. 4: B. K. for SpedaL)—Miss Parkinson, 44, Four Lano Ends, Heitondo-Holo. 
284 IV.a5s.*)—^B. W. Easton, 35, Caldecott Street, Eugby. 

290 B. N.—Elliott and Shaw, 12, Park Terrace, Sunderland. 

H. C.--587. 0.—201. 

' The Fourth and Fifth Prizes in these dasses were given by the Bovoron C3ab« 

* The Fourth Prizes were given by the National Silver Babbit Club. 

* The Fourth Prize was^given by tho National Polish Babbit Club. 
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FARM AJSID DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Butter. 

Class 697 .—Two Pounds of Fresh Butter^ without any salt, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of Channel Island, Devon or South Devon Cattle 
(md their crosses, 

10 I. (£4.)—Mbs. L. Matthews, KiUchaxnpton, Bnde. 

XI n. (£2.)—Mbs. L. R. Midbon, Me\d Down, Backenford. 

2 xn. (£1.)~T. B.. Bouteo, Trengwainton, Penzance. 

4 R. N.—^Miss Lucie Fobsteb, Glebe Pann, Kirkwhelpington, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BL X3. 

Class 698 .—Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, without any salt, made up in plain 
pounds, from the mUh of cattle of any breed or cross other than those mentioned 
in Class 697. 

32 L (£4.)—Miss S. H. Bobinsojt, B.ed House Farm, Liverton, Loftus-in-Cleveland, 

25 /Equal Frizo\ Miss Hai*l, Low Fann, Bcdcar. 

27 A of 30s. s MBS. WZXUXAM iBWEHG, Topi>in Castle, Heads Nook, Carlisle. 

24 B. N.-—^MBn. M. Haxl, Cndce Seair Farm, Butterknowle. 

H. C.—X7, 22. a—21. 

Class 599 .—Two Pounds of Fresh BuUer, slighUy salted, made up in plain pounds 
from the milk of Chanr^d Island, Devon, or South Devon Qaitle and their 
crosses, 

50 L (£4.)—^MBS. L. B.. MiLDOH, Mead Down, B.ackenford. 

40 n. (£2.)—Mbs. L. Matthews, Kilkhampton, Budc. 

51 xn. (£1.)—The Eabb ob Mount Euogumbe, Mount Edgcnmbe, Plymouth. 

48 jR N.—^hliss Jean MacGhlitbat, Gay Bowers Farm, Danbury, Chelmsford. 

H. 0.—46, 64. C.—41 

Class 600 .—Ttoo Pounds of Fresh BuUer, sHightly salted, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of eaUle of any breed or cross other ihan those mentioned 
in Class 599. 

72 I. (£4.)--Mbs. Wilham XBting, Toppin Castle, Heads Nook, Carlisle. 

50 XI. (£2.)—Mbs. B. BEADiir., Broadleas Gate, Newbiggen, Mlddleton>ln-Teesdale. 

61 XXX. (£1.)—Mbs. a. A. Bebe, Stoodloigh Barton, Tiverton. 

60 R. N.—Mbs. H. Fisher, Old Town, Southwaite, Carlisle. 

H. C«—“70. 0«'~65, 

Class 601 .—Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, sligMy salted, made up in pounds 
in the most attractive marketable designs, 

91 I. (£4.)— MBS. W. E. Mudi), Slade House, Darley, Harrogate. 

00 XL (£2.)—Mbs. L. B. Mildon, Mead Down, Backenford. 

SO XXL (£1.)-«Mbs. L. Matthews, Kilkhampton, Bude. 

03 XL N.-““-Miss Annie Pbicrabd, The Dairy, Welbcck, Worksop. 

H. C.—-84, 83. C.—06. 

Class 602 .—Three Pounds of Fresh BuUer, slighUy saUed, made up in pounds, 
and packed in non-returnable boxes for transmission by rail or parcel post, 

104 L (£4.)— Mbs. L. B. Mildon, Mead Down, Backenford. 

105 XL (£2.)—Mbs. W. E. Mudd, Slade House, Darley, Harrogate. 

99 XXL ^)—Mbs. A. A. Bebe, Stoodle!^ Barton, Tiverton. 

100 R. N.—Engush Dairies, Ltd., Crewkeme. 

H. C.—107. H. C.—100. 


Cheese. 

fit 1923. 

Class 608 .—Two Cheshire Cheeses (Coloured), net less than 40 1b, each, 
324 I. (£5.)— Saicctel DUTTON, Oak Farm, Haughton, Tajporley. 

139 IX. (£3.)—Fred Huntbach, Moor Hall, Aston, Nantwich. 

172 XXL (£2.)— Phil Wallet, Towns Green, Wcttonhall, Wlnsfoid. 

137 E. N.—W. H. HOBSON, Woodley Hall, Nantwich. 

H. C.—119, 327, 136, 154, 178. a—129, 184, 165, 109, 173. 
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Class 604.— Two Cheshire Cheeses (UncoUmred), not less than 40 Ih, each^ 

189 L (£5.)—W. H. H 0 BS 02 T, Woodley Hall, Hautwich. 

203 n. (£3.)—PEII2P SmiNER, Ivy House, Fnth, Wrenbury, Kantwich. 

205 nX. (dS2 .)—^Phil Wabley, Towns Green, Wettonhall, Wmsford. 

200 R. N.~G. B. EiOHAans, Sandloid Hall Barm, West Felton, Oswestry. 

H. C.—181, 196, 199, 202, 206. C.—180, 185, 190, 192, 197. 

Class 605.— Tido Cheddar Cheeses^ not less than 50 lb, each, 

220 L (£5.)~Miss SXEVEKSON, Hnocknain, Stranraer. 

213 IL (£3.)—WXKLIAU Hunxeb, Garthland Hains, Stranraer. 

222 WL AND W. Wylhb, Mossgiel, Hauchline. 

212 R. H.-—S. AND J. HUKTEa, Castle Sinniness, Glenluoe. 

H. a—210, 216, 219. C.--209, 214, 215, 217. 

Class 606.— Two Cheddar Truehles, 

236 L (£4.)-—A. AND W. Wyiiib, Mossgiel, Matiebline. 

230 XL (£2.)—John MOHaeg, Barbeth, Leswalt, Stranraer. 

228 ttt- (£1.\~-Wzd[JAU Huitoer. Gartbland Mains. Stranraer. 

234 R. H.—James Waixaoe, Knocknoen, Brvie, Stranraer. 

B. C.--226, 232. C.—223, 224. 

Class 607.— Two StiUon Cheeses, 

X. (24.)—Long Clawson Daisy, Im., Long Clawson, Mdton Mowbray. 

242 XL (£2.)—Mss. Henby Hniohs, Seagrave, Loughboroufi^. 

248 XXL (£1.)—United Daxbzes (Whoidsads), I^d., Harby, Melton Mowbray. 

240 R.K.-^ohn O'Gattnt Gbbamssy Co., Ltd., John O'Gaimt, Mdton Mowbray. 

H. C.—237, 289, 246, 247, 252. C.—260. 

Class 608.— Two Wensleydcde Cheeses (Stilton shoipe), 

256 L (£4.)—Miss B. J. MiTDD, Aldboiongh Dairy, Botougbbildge. 

257 XL (£2.)—Altebd Rowntbeb, Son AND Wbight, The Dairy, Coverham, Mlddlebam. 

258 XXL <£L)—Wenslbtdaxb PtrBB Mttg SooiEX^ Lm, Tbe Dairy, Kortballerton. 

256 R. V.— Wtsw ‘RAfiFnBTi Jahes, Xilancayo, near usk. 

Class 809.— Two Cotherstone Cheeses, StUion Shape, 

262 L (£4.)—AnEaED Rowntbeb, Son and Wbight, The Dairy, Coverham, Middleham. 

263 XL (£2.)—WENSBBYDALE PuEB MzxE SOCIETY, LTD., The Dally, Northallerton. 

261 XL H.—3CISS Hakbzson, Goinford Hall, Darlmgton. 

Class 610.— Two Cleveland Cheeses, 

265 L (£4.)—^East Anglun Insxitutb of Agbicui;tubi}, Chelmafoid. 

266 XL (£2.)—MBS. J. T. Gabeutt, Street Farm, Loftus. 

267 XXL (£L)—^Robert Hices, Stonebreck Gate Farm, Danby, Yorks. 

264 XL H.—Joseph Clbmmit, Park Head Farm, Fryup, Lealholm. 

Class 611.— Two GaeirphiUy Cheeses, 

275 L (£4.)—United Dairies (Whoiesaie), Ltd., Wells. 

268 XL (£8.)—CHEDDAR Vaeiey Dairy Co., Ltd., Rookabridgo Factory, Axbiidge. 

277 m. (£1 .)—West of England Creamery, Highbridgo. 

269 XL XT.—Cox AND SONS, The Creamery, Ha\crfoTdwe3t. 

H. C.—270, C.—274, 276. 

Class 619.— Two Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 Z6. each, of Cheddar or Cheshire 

character, 

286 L (£3.)—W. E. MOOKE, Baddiley Farm, Nantwich. 

280 XL (£2.)—Mbs. Evelyn W. Evans, Cncklcaze House, Chard. 

284 HL (£1.)—Marshall Irving, Eardswick Hall, Church MinshuU, Middlewlcb. 

H. a—278. 282, 283. C.—279, 281, 287. 

Class 618.— Ttoo Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 lb, each, of StiUon or WensUydaU 

character, 

298 L (£3.)—Miss B. J. Medd, Aldborongh Dairy, Boroughbiidge. 

300 IL (£2.)—Riley's Dairies, Ltd., lO, Campbell Street, Hull. 

804 XXL (£1.)—^Fbed Webster, Slioby Priory, Melton Mowbray. 

296 R. N.—Miss Rachel James, Lloncayo, near Usk. 
a a—293, 803, 306. C.—291, 294, 305. 

Class 614.— Two Soft Cheeses, made from Whole Milk, 

809 L (£8.)—East anqlun Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsfoid. 

310 XL (££.)•—^MlSS B. J. MUDD, Aldborough Dairy, Boroushbridgo. 

307 DDL (£L)—Miss Blsib G. Cook, Heath House, letswoim 
H. 0.—813. 
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Class 615* —Two Soft Cheeses, made from, Cream, taithoui the addition of Sennets 

320 1. (£3.)—Miss M. B. GokdoNi 61a, Ashby Boad, Xoughborough. 

319 Xt (S2 .)—-Mbs. J. T. Gakbutt, Street Baim, Loftus. 

323 m. (£1.)—^Mxss JuAiT MagGiIiUTRAy, Gay Bowers Barm, Banbury, Chelmsford. 

324 XL N.—Mg 8S B. J. MTrz>]>, Aldborough Bairy, Boron^bridge. 

Cider. 

Class 616.— iSfio: Bottles of Dry Cider, made in 1922. 

338 Z. (£3) & 337 IL (£2.)—Qttanxogb: Vale Cxbeb Co., Lxn., North Betherton, Bridg¬ 
water. 

329 XXL (£L)—John W. Bayois, Bed House, Michel Troy, Monmouth. 

330 B. N.—^Hebbebz J. Bayes, Goldsborough Farm, Sutton Montis, Sparhford. 

Class eV7.‘—8ix BoUles of Sweet Cider, made in 1922. 

340 L (£3) & 341 XXI. (£L)-~&m lAN HSAXECOAS Amo&y, Bz., Hmght^yes Court, 
Tiverton. 

350 XL (£2.)—Ptjliin Bbozbebs, Compton Greenfield, Bristol. 

Class 618.— BotUes of Cider, made previous to 1922. 

355 Z. (£3.)--Sib Ian Heazhcoaz Amoby, Bz., Hmghtshayes Court, Tiverton. 

865 XL (£2) <2 364 HL (£1.W0SEPE M. Pabby & Co,, LZP, Leominster. 

WooLi 

Of 1923 Clip. 

Class 619. —Three Fleeces of Oxford Down WooL 
371 L (£8) & 372 XL (£2.)—HnoH W, SzaooE, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

Class 620. —Three Fleeces of Shropshire Wool, 

374 L (£3) & 375 XL (£2.)—E. Gbaio Tanneb, Eyton-on-Sevem, Cross Houses, Salop. 
373 XXL (£1 }—Nobhan J. Nunneblby, Tern HiU House, Marhet Brayton. 

Class 621. —Three Fleeces of SoiUhdown Wool, 

378 L (£3) & 370 XL (£2.)—Lady Lttblow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

381 XXL (£1) <2 880 B. N.—J. PiEBPONZ MOROAN, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 

Class 622. —Three Fleeces of Hampshire Down Wool, 

383 L (£3) d: 382 XL <£2.)—WiLLiAic TODX>, The Grange, Little Ponton, Grantham. 

Class 628. —Three Fleeces of Suffolk Wool 

387 I. (£3.)—PiUbPEBZCOC H. L. Slazbb, Weston Colville, Cambridge. 

38G XL (£2.)—Capi. L. W. Meade, Eai<»ham Hall, Bungay. 

384 Xn. (£1.^. 8. CABLTON, White HaU, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Class 624. —Three Fleeces of Dorset Horn Wool 
380 L (£3) d; 300 XL <£2 .)—Alibee Bead, Lower Farm, Hilton, Blandfoxd. 

388 XXL (£1.)—THE Eabl^ob Elqxn, C.M.G., Broomhall, Bunfexmline. 

Class 626. —Three Fleeces of Byeland Wool 
800 X. (£3) & 307 XL (£2.)—Bavie J. Thouas, Talachddu, Brecon. 

305 XL (£L}—John Q. Bowezt, Ely Place, 36^t, Sussex. 

XL a—303. C.—894. 

Class 626. —Three Fleeces of Leicester Wool 

401 L (£3.)—T. H. Huzobinbon, Manor House, Cattonck. 

402 XL (£2.)—Bobebz ane John J. Peibson, Tanton Farm, Stokesley, 

403 XXL (£1.)-~C. H. Simpson ane Sons, Castle House, Hunmonby. 

400 XL N.—John W, Habbison, Hnderpark, Lealholm. 

H. 0.—399. C.-308, 

Class B&y,--Three Fleeces of Border Leicester Wool 

404 X. (£3.)—W« J. Glahome, Little Houston, Lesbuiy. 

405 XI, (£2.)—IL G. Mubbay ANE Son, Splttal, Biggar._ 

* The Second and Third Prises In Classes 6X0 to 688 were given by the xeq^Motive Slock 
Book Sootettoa. 
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Class 628 .—Three Fleeces of Wensleiydale TfooZ. 

408 L (£S.)—-Eichard Chester, Low Moor PArm, Eipon. 

409 IL (£2.)—T. E. Cearkb, ChaUan ILill, SUverdalo. 

411 nL W. Qkebnsit, Holmc-on-Swale, TMr^. 

412 B. E.—^JoHiT Hargrave, Wath, Ripon, 

Class 629 .—Three Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, from Bams of any age, 
416 L (£3) & 417 HE. (£1.)—L. H. and C. "W. Pivif, ’^iVcstwood Court, Paverbham. 

415 n, (£2 .)—^Arthur Finn, West broke House, Lydd. 

420 B. 1S.—S. Egerton Questee, The Pirs, Cheriton, Kent. 

Class 680. —Three Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, from Ewe Tegs, 

421 L <£S.)—^L. H. AND G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Paversham. 

422 EL (£2.)—The Barr op Geiepord, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

423 HE. (£X.)—J. Egerton Quested, The Pirs, Cheriton, Kent. 

Class 681. —Three Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, excluding Bams 

and Ewe Tegs, 

430 L (£3.)—B. Stanley Stroxtts, Singleton Manor, Great Chart, Ashford, Kent. 

426 Et. (£2) & 427 B. K.*—L. H. AND G, W. Finn, Westwood Court, Paversham. 

428 EDC. (£1.)—THE EARL OP GUHiPORD, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

Class 682. —Three Fleeces of Cotsmld Wool 

431 L (£8.)—WiLUAM Garne, Ahlington, Pairford. 

432 IL (£2.)—P. W. P. Matthews, Pifield, Oxford. 

Class 633. —Three Fleeces of Exmoor Horn Wool, 

436 L (£8.)—^D. J. Tapp, Higiiercomhe, Dulverton. 

435 IL (£2) & 434 HL (£1.)—T. 0. PEABSE, Leigh Parm, Dulverton. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Class 1.-—(Jrowjw of Miscellaneous Plants, 

1 L <£45.)—Jambs Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 

2 n. (£40.)—W. A. Holmes, West End Nurseries, Chesterfield. 

Class 2,-~CoUection8 of Orchids, 

4 L (£12.)—Stewart Low and Co., Bush Hill Paik, Enfield. 

Class 3 .—Collections of Ddphinvuma, 

5 L (£6,)—Blackmore and Langdon, Bath. 

Class 4 .—Groups of Tuberous Begonias in Pots* 

8 1 (£30.)—Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 

Class 6. —Collections of Hardy Perennial Plants and Cut Blooms, 

13 1. (£30.)—T. A. Lawrenson, Gosforth, Newcastlc-ou-Tyne. 

10 JL (£25.)—Harsness and Sons, Bcdole. 

0 HL (£20.)— Gibson and Co., Leeming Bar, Bedalo. 

12 B. H—W. Artindalb and sons, Nether Gr«*cn Nurseries, Sheflleld. 

Class 6. —Collections of Cut Sprays of Tree Carnations, 

14 I. (£15.)—C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden. 

15 IL (£10.)— Stewart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

Class ?.—Collections of Out Sprays of Border Carnations, 

16 t (£15.)—H. Lakbman, Thornton Heath. 

Class 8 .—Collections of Sweet Peas, 

18 L (£10.)—Robert Bolton and Son, Halstead. 

17 n. (£8.)—E. W. King and Co., Coggeshall, Essex. 

19 HI. (£6.)-^. Stevenson, Wlmbome. 

Class 9 .—Collections of Cut Boses, 

21 t (£15.)—Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks. 

20 H. (£10,)— A. J. Allan and Oo., Bowtborpe Nurseries. Norwich. 
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Exhibits not for Gorapotitiou. 

Lai^e Gold Medals to:— 

Aliwood Bros., Wivclsfli*ld Kuiscru's, Hay\vard5 Heath. Carnations. 

Bakers, Codsall, Wolverhampton. Herbacoons Flowers and Model Garden, 

Broadhbad A; SOK, Thongsbrldge, Huddersfield. Bock Garden. 

Kobert Bolton & Son, Halstead. Sweet Peas. 

Dobbie & Co„ Ltd., Edinburgh. Sweet Peas. 

Alex. Dickson & Sons, Howlmark, Hcwtownaids, Ireland. Sweet Peas. 

Alex. Dickson 6s Sons. Cut Boses. 

Sutton & Sons, Beading. Vegetables, Fruit and Flowers. 

Kent is Brydon, Ltd., Darlington. Shrubs and Cut Blooms. 

T. A. Lawbenson, Gobforth, Ncwcastle-ou-T 3 me. Ducal Garden Design. 

Gold Medals to:— 

John Forbes, Hawick, Ltd., Buecleuch Huiserles, Hawick, N.B. Phloxes, Penstemons and 
Violas. 

Laing is Mather, Kelso, N.B. Annuals and Vegetables. 

It Lakeman, Thornton Heath. Cut Border Carnations. 

B. V. Roger, Pickering. Clipped Trees and Alpines. 

Edward Webb & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge. Sweet Peas. 

Silver-Gilt Medals to:— 

B. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. Paoonias and Delphiniums, etc. 

MISS Worth, The Priory, Holbcaeh. Cacti and Succulents. 

Silver Medals to:— 

B. B. Cant is sons, Old Rose Gardens, Colchester. Roses. 

H, Ellxron, Bull Street, West Bromwi<*h. Ferns, Palms, and Cacti. 

Godfrey is Son, Exmouth. Herbaceous Flowers, Canterbury Bells and Pelargoniums. 
Jaruan & Co., Cliard. etc. 

Ord Brothers, Win^t Cliortim, Norih Shlolds. Miscellaneous Group of Greonhouso Plants. 
Miss S. S. Thompson, Alfred Rood, Handsworth, Birmingham, Cacti. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

[The Tuvme of the donor, or the mode of acquisition, a(ppears in Italics 
after Ihe tUHe of each work,} 

Ashby. A. W. and Byxes, F. G. Bural Education. Oxford, 1923. 

Mr. G. S. Orwin 

Bbbnohley, W. E. Manuring of Grass Land for Hay. London, 

1924 . Purchased 

BstinsH Fhbohbboh Hobsb Sooutty. Stud Book, Vol. I. London, 

1922 . Society 

Bbo^,E. Poultry Keeping on the Farm. London, 1923 . PtdbUshers 
Buiebixt, M. 0. Apple GroTring. Hew York, 1923 . • Publishers 

Canada : Natural Besources and Commerce. Ottawa, 1923. 

Canadian Govt. 

Chase, Agnes. First Book of Grasses. New York, 1922 . Publishers 
Clsbk, G. H., and FziETCHEB, J. Farm Weeds of Canada. 2nd 
edition revised and enlarged by G. H. Class, Ottawa, 1909 

Mr. E. H. Godfr^ 

Clabh, G. H., and Malxb, M. Oscar. Fodder and Pasture Plants. 

Ottawa, 1913. ..... Mr. E. H. Godfrey 

Clash, X A., Mastin, X H., and BaXiL, C. B. Classification of 
American Wheat Varieties (IT.S. Dept, of Agric. Bulletin, 

No. 1074, Professional Paper). 

CoBusN, F. D. The Book of Alfalfa. New York, 1918 

Sir Merrih Burrell 

CoGEBBHAH, K. L A Manual for Spraying. New York, 1923. Publishers 
Cosbbtt, L. C. Intensive Farming. New York, 1923 . Publishers 

ENOYGLOPiEiDiA of Veterinary Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics. 

Edited by G. H. Wooldbidoe. 2 Vols. London, 1923 Purchased 
Fasmes’s Psoblem (The). By A Farmer. London, 1923 Publishers 
FiELDiNa, Sir Charles. Food. London, 1923 . • Mr, O, S, Orwin 

Flemino, George. A Text Book of Veterinary Obstetrics. 3rd 
edition revised and modified by X F. Obaig, M. A., M.B.O.V.S. 

London, 1918. Purchased 

Frekivian, Ella M. A Home Vegetable Garden. New York, 1022 

Publishers 

Gabdieeb, B. Strochan. The Agricultural Landowner’s Hand¬ 
book on Taxes, Bates and Tithe (England and Wales), Lon¬ 
don, 1923 Associaiicn 

GotTBLBY, X H. Text Book of Pomology. New York, 1922 PMishers 
Hall, Sir A. Daniel. Agriculture after the War. London, 1020 Purchased 
Halnan, E. T. Animal Nutrition. London, 1923 . . Publishers 

Helseb, M. D. Farm Meats. New York, 1923. , . Ptiblishers 

Hooley, Will. Poultry Craft. London, 1923 . . . Purchased 

Instetutb of Agbioultural Eoonomios. Miscellaneous Papers. 

VoL IL Oxford, 1923 . Instituie 

JOUBNAL OF Agbicultubal Soienoe. Vols. X, XI and XII. 

Cambridge, 1920-22 Purchcmd 

Lanpeb, G. D. Veterinary Toxicology. London, 1912 . Purchased 

Hetqn, B. G, Veterinary Hygiene, Edinburgh, 1931 , Purchased 
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Lyon, T* L., and Buoeman, H, O. The Katore and Properties of 

Soils. New York, 1922 . PvbUahers 

Mackintosh, Jambs. Dairy Cattle. London, 1923 . . PvbliaheTa 

Madden, W. J. Grassland Farming. London, 1924. . • Pvbliahers 

Middibton, Sir Thomas H. Food Production in War. Oxford, 

1923 Mr. as. Orwm 

Ministry ob AoBi C Ti L T m tB and Fishebies. The Construction of 

Cow-Houses, with Plans. 1923 .... Purckaaed 

NiohoiiS, Nell B. The Farm Cook and Rule Book. New York, 


1923 .. PvbUaher- 

Pbboivaii, John. The Wheat Plant. London, 1921 , . Pwrchased 


Pros. Outdoor Pigs. How to Make them Pay. By the leading 

authorities on Modem Pig Keeping. London, 1923 • Publishers 
Potatoes. List of Names of all known varieties of the Potato, 
together with their Synonyms. Typescript prepared by the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 1923. . . Purchased 

PuNNETT, B. C. Heredity in Poultry. London, 1923 , Publishers 

PuBVis, G, H. Agricultural Implements. London, 1923 . Publishers 
Putnam, G. £. Suppl 3 dng Britain’s Meat. London, 1923 Purchased 
Bamsbottom, John. A Handbook of the Larger British Fungi. 

London, 1923 .... Trustees of British Museum 

Bbynodds, M. H. Veterinary Studies for Agricultural Students. 

8th edition. New York, 1922. Publishers 

BoEBUOK, A. Insect Pests and Fungous Diseases of Farm Crops. 

London, 1923 . PubUsT^ers 

Bothamsted Ekpbbimbntai. Station. Report for 1921-22, 
with the Supplement to the ‘‘ Guide to the Experimental 

Plots.” BE^enden, 1923 Director 

BtJSSEtx, Sir John. Farm Soil end Its Improvement, London, 

1923 Publishers 

-and members of the Biological Staff of the Bothamsted 

Experimental Station. The Micro-organisms of the Soil. 

London, 1923 Purchased 

Shobthoen Society. Shorthorn Breeders’ Guide, 1924. . Society 

Smith, Maj.-Gen. Sir F. A Manual of Veterinary Physiology, 5th 

edition. London, 1921. Purchased 

United States Dept, of Agriculture Year Book, 1908, 1909, 

1911-1913, 1916-1922 Deparment 

Venn, J. A. Foundations of Agricultural Economics. Cambri<to, 

1923 Purchased 

Waixaoe, Robert. Live Stock of Great Britain. 6th edition. 

Edinburgh, 1923 Purchased 

Wardlb, B, A., and Buckle, P. The Principles of Insect OontroL 

Manchester, 1923 . Purchased 

Wood, Leslie S. The Principles and Practice of Farm Valuations. 

4th edition, revised. London, 1923 . . . Purchased 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Agricultural Credit. 

Bepobt of Committee on Agricultural Credit. Cd. 1810. 1923. 

Agricultural Produce. . « . 

Intebxm Reports on Milk and Milk Products (Cd. 1864, 1923); Fruit and 
Vegetables (Cd, 1892, 1923) j Meat, Poultry and E^ (Cd. 1927 
1923); Cereals, Flour and Bread (Cd. 1971, 1923); and Final 
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Principal Additions to the Library. 

Beport (Od. 2008, 1924) of the Dopartmental Coimnittee on the 
Distribution and Prices of Agricultiiral Produce. 

Agriculture • 

FntST Interim Beport (Cd. 1842) and Second Interim Beport (Cd. 2002) 
of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, 1923. 

Beport on the work of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries for the two years 1910-1921, 1922. 
Meat Inspection. 

Bepobt of the Departmental Committee on Heat Inspection, 1921. 
Northern Ireland. 

First Annual Beport of the Ministry of Agriculture for Nortliom Ireland, 
1023. 

The Society is indebted to mmveroua Qwemment Departments^ both at 
home and abroad^ to Boards of AgrieuXture, Agricultural and Breed Societies 
and Hndred mstitutions^ for copies of their Annual Reports, Journals, Stud, 
Herd, arid Block Books, Broceedmgs, Transactions, BullOtms, and other 
docum&rds received regularly for the library in exchange for copies of the 
Journal, as tpeU as to the Editors of many agrkulturdl and general papers 
for the current numbers of their publications, which are placed for r^erence 
in the Beadmg Room, 
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The titles of ArticUs are printed in Italica* The Roman numerals refer to 
the Appendix. 


ACC 

ACCOUNTS, iPreseniation of, 

^ 314,1. 

Acid Soil Experiments at Woburn, 
164 

Acreage under Crops and Grass in 
United Kingdom, 211, 223, 
224 

Admissions by payment at New¬ 
castle Show, 247 

Agricultural (Amendment) Act, 
1923, 109 

Agricultural Credits Act, 1923, 201 
AgricuUural Education Exhibit, 
Newcastle, 1923, 279-284 
Agricidtural Holding Act, 1923, 
199 

Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) 
Act, 1923, 200 

Agricultural Bates Act, 1923, 202 
Agricultisral Belief of Allies Com¬ 
mittee, 371-380 

Agricultural Besearch, medal for, 
239, 324 

Agricultural Statistics, 1923, 211- 
230 

“Alfalfa, The Book of,” byF. D. 

Coburn, 238 
Alsyke Clovor, 18 
Amos (Arthur), The Silage Content 
of Tower Silos and Silage 
Clamps, 6O“G0 
Analyses of Silage, 48, 49 
Aninial Diseases in 1923, 320 
Annual Report for 1923 of the 
Botanist, 36^362 
—for 1923 of the Consulting Chemist, 
347-358 

—for 1923 of the Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College, 336- 
347 

—for 1923 of the Zoologist, 362-371 
Anthrax, 330 
Apliis Attacks, 369 


BEN 

Argentine Bural Society, Judges 
for Show at Palermo, 318 
Armstrong Collegeb’ Exhibit at 
Newcastle Show, 282 
Arsenic, Absorption of by Crops, 
Experiments on at Woburn, 
149 

— Experiments with at Woburn, 

161 

— in Hops, 367 
Auditors, Election of, liv 
Awards of Prizes at Newcastle 

Show, Ivii 


BALANCE Slieet, 1923, Ordin- 
^ ary, xvi 

— Newcastle Show, x 

Barley, Experiments on Continuous 
growing of at Woburn, 118 

— Produce, Acreage and Yield 

per acre of, in United King¬ 
dom, in 1922 and 1923, 212, 


215, 223, 224 

— Variety Yield Tests with, 169 

— Varieties of, grown at Wobirni, 

137 


Barium Experiments at Woburn, 
161 

Basic Slag, 352 

Beans and Peas as crop for ensilage, 
43 


— and Tares as crop for ensilage, 
43 


— Produce, Acreage and Yield per 
Acre of, in XJnited Kingdom, 
in 1922 and 1923, 212, 215, 
223, 224 

Beef Production, 60-72 
Bennett (W. H.), The Forestry 
Exhibitio7i at the Newcastle 
Show, 1923, 285-291 
Bent Grasses or Fiorin, 12 
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Biffen (Prof. R. H.), Anmtcd Beport 
for 1923 of the Botanist, 368- 
362 

** Big bud ’’ in black cuiranis, 369 
Bir£foot Trefoil, 18 
Black CkurraxLt gaU-znite, 369 
Bond, J. R., *‘Pann Implements 
and Machinerv.” 236 
“ Book of Alfalfa, The,’* by P. D. 
Coburn, 238 

Boron experiments at Woburn, 
160 

Botanical Department, Work of, 
during year, 319 

Botanist, jAmual Report of, 358 
Broad Red Qo^r, 17 
Brome, Grasses, 16 
BuUock-feedmg experiments at 
Wobum, 151 

Burkitt (William), Miscellaneous 
Implements exhibited at the 
Newcastle Show, 1923, 248— 
260 

Burnet, 18 
Busvan, 259 

Butter-making Machine or Chum, 
258 

Butter, Prices of in 1923, 219 
— Tests at Newcastle Show, 269 
Bye-Laws, revision of, xxiv, xlvii 


^.^SrCM Experiments at Wobum, 

Calf-rearing Experiments at 
Wobum, 166 

Cattle, Importation of Breeding, 
322 

— Number of, in Great Britain 

in 1922 and 1923, 214, 223 

— Pathology Medals, 325 

— Prices of, in 1923, 218, 228, 229 
Cereal Meals, Offals, etc., 350 
Cereals, Insects att^ks on, 363 
Cesium Experiments at Wobum, 

159 

Chaff-cutter, 255 

Chalmers (W. S.) and Crowther 
(Charles), The Merits of Home- 
Produced Foods for Fig-Feed- 
ir^, 174r-198 

Chaplin Death of Viscount, 312, 
xxix 

Cheese esperiments in Dairy at 
Newcastle Show, 276 

— Prices of, in 1923, 219 
Chemical Department, Work of, 

during year, 319 


CBS 

Chesnist, Annual Report of Con¬ 
sulting, 347-358 
Chicory, 18 
Chocolate Refuse, 351 
Chromium esperiments at Wobum, 
161 

Churning, Experiments on Different 
Methods of, 274 
damp silage, 57 
Clafhe, Sir Mmest, 1-10 

— Death oi^ 312, xxii 
dover, as crop for ensilage, 45 

— Criwon, grown at Wobum, 142 

— enquiries in botanical depart¬ 

ment, 360 

dovers and Grasses, experiments 
with at Wobum, 138 
Cobum, F. D., “ The Book of 
Alfalfa,” 238 

Cockle Park, Visit to, 315, xxvii, 
xxxiv 

Cocksfoot, 12 

Colling, Brothers, Challenge Cup, 
presentation of, 245, xxxiv 
Combined Swath Turner and Side- 
delivery Rake, 256 
Committees, List and Members of 
Standing, iii-v 

Comparative Statement of Entries 
at last two Newcastle Shows, 
243 

Compound Cakes and Meals, 350 
Cont£^ous Abortion in Mares, 347 
Contemporary Agricul^ 199- 

Continuous Growing of Barley, 
experiments at Wobum, 118 

— of Wheat, experiments at 

Wobum, 116 

Copper experiments at Wobum, 
160 

Com, ” Head ” and ” Tail,” experi¬ 
ments at Wobum, 166 

— Prices of British, 217, 226, 227 

— saw-fly, 363, 368 
Cotton Cake, 349 

Couch Grass, or Twitch, 16 
Council, Annual election of, 314 

— Elections to, liv 

— List of, i 

— Meetings in 1923, Minutes of, 

XX 

— Changes on, in 1923, 313 
Cows and Heifers in Milk and in 

Calf, number of in Great Brit¬ 
ain in 1922 and 1923, 223 
Crane, Electric, 257 
Creeping Bent, 12 
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CBE 

Crested Dogstail, 12 
Crimson Clover, grown at Woburn, 
14:2 

Crops and Grass, Acreage under, 
211, 223 

— Experiments with varieties of 

at Woburn, 136 

— Inoculation of. Experiments at 

Woburn, 144 

— Produce, Acreage, and Yield per 

Acre in 1922 and 1923, 224, 
225 

Crops for Ensilage, 39-49 
Crowther (Charles) and Chahners 
(W.S.)» The Merits of Home^ 
Produced Poods for Pig Peed- 
ing, 174-198 
Cultivator, Notes, 257 


F^AXRYING, Beport of the 
^ Steward of, at Newcastle 
Show, 260-279 
Darnel Grass, 15 

Deaths of Governors and Members 
during year, 312, 313 
Decorticated Cotton C^e and Meal, 
349 

Dicyanodiamide experiments at 
Woburn, 163 
Disc Harrow, 257 
Distribution and Prices of Agri¬ 
cultural Produce, 324 
Dry feeders for Pigs, 259 
Duck-koeping, 107 


17AD1E, Death of Mr. John 
^ T. 0., 312, xl 
Economcal Adjustmmt of Air 
Space in Gow-Sheds, The, 73- 
78 

Eggs, Prices of in 1923, 219 
Electric Crane, 257 
Electrical exhibits by Mr. B. 
Borlaso Matthews at New¬ 
castle Show, 255 
Elliot’s Mixtures, 127 
Exisilage, Experiments on, at 
Woburn, 132 

Entries for Newcastle Show, 242, 
243 

** Equipment for the Farm and 
the Farmstead,** by H. O, 
Kansomer, 237 

Estate Nurseries Competition, 1923, 
302 

Examinations for N.D.A and 
N,D.D., Besults of, 326, 331 


GBN 

Expenditure and Beceipts at New¬ 
castle Show, X 

Experiments in Dairy at New¬ 
castle Show, 274 

Experiments vydh Cereals in Nor^ 
folk, 166-173 

Export of British Live Stock, 323 

— of Horses, 322, xxv 


** P*ABM Implements and Ma- 
ohinery,” by J. B. Bond, 236 
Farmers* Milk Competition, 260 
Farmyard Manure Experiments 
at Woburn, 131, 145 
Fat Stock, Price of, in 1923, 218, 
228, 229 

Feeding Experiments at Woburn, 
150 

— StufBa, 348 

Felspar, experiments with at 
Woburn, 163 

Fen Soils, Experiments on at 
Woburn, 164 
Fertilisers, ^1 

— and Feeding StufEs Act, amend¬ 

ment of, 319, 348 
Finance Act, 1923, 200 
Financial Statement by Chairman 
of Finance Committee, vii, ix 
“Finger and Toe** in Swedes, 
experiments on the preven¬ 
tion of at Woburn, 143 
Fireproof Waterproof Threshing 
Tackle, 254 
Fislx Meal, 350 

Fluorides, experiments with at 
Woburn, 162 

“ Food Production in War,” 
by T. H. Middleton, 231 
Foot and Mouth Disease, 342 

— Discussion on, xliv 

Forestry Exhibition at ^ve 'N&so&Me 
Show, 1923, The, 285-291 
“ Foundations of Agricultural 
Economics,” by J. A. Venn, 
233 

Foxtail, 13 

Frit-fly, 363, 364 

Fruit, Insect attacks on, 369 

— Prices of, in 1923, 219 
Funds in Trust held by Society, xix 
IB’ungoid Diseases, 361 



1923, 312-325 ; Proceedings 
at, xlviii 
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General Meeting in Newcastle Show- 
yard, Proceedings at, xxxi 
Glanders, 337 

Glossop (W. G. V.)» The EconomicaiL 
Adjustment of Avr Spaee in 
Cow-Sheds, 73-78 

Gold Medal for Agricultural Re¬ 
search, 239 

Goodwin (J. P.)» The Work of the 
AgrictiUural ReUef of Alhes 
Committee, 371-380 
Gorse grown at Woburn, 141 
Gout-fly, 363, 364 
Governors of the Society, Distribu¬ 
tion of, vi 

— Deaths during year, 313 

— Number of, since Establish¬ 

ment of Society, vii 
Grass as crop for ensilage, 47 

— Land, Experiments on, at 

Woburn, 127 

Grass-Land Problems, 359 
Grasses, Experiments with at 
Woburn, 138 

Green-manuring Experiments at 
Woburn, 124 
Greensoiling, 30 

Ground Mineral Phosphate, 352 


Linf 

Implements exhibited at Newcastle 
Show, 248 

Importation of Breeding Cattle, 
322, xxxix 

Imports of Agricultural commodities 
in 1923, 219, 230 

Income Tax, Society’s Appeal 
against, 314, xxvii, xxx 

Inocu&ftion of Crops, Experiments 
at Woburn, 144 

Iodine and Bmmine experiments 
at Woburn, 159 

Iron, siflphate of, experiments at 
Woburn, 161 

Italian Bye-grass, 15 


TOHNE’S Disease, 347 
J Joint Committee of British 
Live Stock Breeders, 318 
Judges at Argentine Show, 318 


l^ELLNER’S experiments, 63 
Kidney Vetch, 18 
Kiln-drying of Barloy, experiments 
at Woburn, 148 
King’s Premium StaUions, 87 


UABD Fescue, 13 
* ^ Harrow Self-cleaning Pitch 
Pole, 252 

“ Hartin^on,” S.S., Incident, 321, 
xxiv 

Hay, Prices of in 1923, 219 

— Produce, Acreage and Yield per 

Acre of, in United Kingdom, 
in 1922 and 1923, 213, 216, 
223, 225 

Heigham (C.)» Ejrpe'tinients with 
Cereals in Norfolk, 166-173 
Hessian-fly, 363 

Hills’ Experiments at Woburn, 158 

Hop Refuse, 353 

Hops, Prices of in 1923, 219 

— Total Produce, Acreage and 

Yield per Aero, in 1922 and 
1923, 213, 217, 223, 225, 226 
Horses, Export of, 322, xxv 

— Number of, in Great Britain in 

1922 and 1923, 214, 223 
House (0. A.), PouUry-K^eeping on 
the Farm, 93-110 
Humogen, 144 


IMPLEMENT Yard at Newcastle 
**■ Show, Amount of Shedding in, 
242 


T ABOUR, Agricultural Law Cases 
^ connected with, 203 
Landlord and Tenant, Law Cases, 
205 


Lathyrus sylvestris gro^m at Wo¬ 
burn, 141 

Lawes and Gilbert’s work on 
animals, 62, 63 

Lawn Mower Motor Pusher, 257 
Laying Down of Land to QratiS, The, 
11-28 


Laying down pasture at Woburn, 
127 

Lead oxperimonts at Woburn, 159 
Leather Powder os a manure, ox¬ 
perimonts on at Woburn, 147 
Leicester Show, 1924, 316 
Leueite, experiments with, at Wo¬ 
burn, 163 

Library, Principal Additions to, 
cl 


L^ht Horse Breeding, 79-93 
Lime, 355 

— and Magnesia in soils, experi¬ 
ments on at Woburn, 164 
Liming, experiments on at Woburn, 
148 


— of Grass Land at Woburn, 129 
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LIN 

Linseod Otike, 348 

Iiinsoed grown at Woburn, 142 

List ot Council, i 

Lithium, experiments with com¬ 
pounds of, at Woburn, 158 
Live Stock in Groat Britain, &c.. 
Number of, in 3922 and 1923, 
214, 223 

Local Committee, Thanks to New¬ 
castle, xxxvi 

Long Service Medals, xli, xlvii 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Newcastle, Thanks to, xxxv 
Lucerne as crop for ensilage, 44 
— experiments on, at Woburn, 139 
Lupins and Buckwheat as crop for 
ensilage, 47 


TVyTcFADYEAN (Sir John), 

fitted Report for 1923 of the 
Principal of the Royal Veterin¬ 
ary College^ 330-347 
Magnesia for Mangels, experiments 
on at Woburn, 147 

— for Potatoes, 147 

— for Wheat, 147 

Maize as crop for ensilage, 45 

— grown at Wobum, 142 
Manganese, experiments with salts 

of, at Wobum, 159 
Magneshun CMoride and Sulphate, 
experiments with at Wobum, 
103 

Mange, Parasitic, 339 
l^langols, experiments on late pulling 
of, at Wobum, 149 
Mangolds, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom, in 3922 and 1923, 
213, 210, 223, 225 
Manure J^istribulor, Waverloy, 257 
Miwiurial Exporiineuts at Wobum, 
145 

Man\iriug of Grass Land at Wobum, 
328 

Mathews (Krnest), Report of the 
/Steward of Dairying, Newcastle 
mow, 1923, 200-279 
Medal for Agricultural Research, 
324 

Medals for Cattle Pathology, 325 
Meadow Barley Grasses, 10 

— Fescue, 13 

— Gmsaes, 14 

— Oat Grass, 15 

Monil>ers of Society, Distribution 
of, vi 


NOT 

Members, Deatlis of, during >ear, 
313 

— Numbers of, since Establishment 

of Society, vii 

Merits of Home-Produced Foods for 
Pig-Feeding, The, 174-198 
Meteorological Office’s Exhibit at 
Newcastle Show, 284 
Meteorological work at Wobum 
Farm, 166 

Middleton, Sir T. H., “ Pood Pro¬ 
duction in War,” 231 
Milk Bottle Filling Machine, 258 

— Filter, 259 

— Prices of in 1923, 219 

— Washing Machine, 258 

— Yield Trials at Newcastle Show, 

cattle, 264; goats, 272, 273 
Milking Cows, Prices of, in 1923, 
218, 228, 229 

— Machine, 259 

Minutes of Council Meetings in 
1923, XX 

Miscellaneous Implanvents exhibited 
at the Newcastle /Show, 1923, 
248-260 

Mowing or Grazing Experiments at 
Wobum, 130 

“ Multipotent ” Coulter, 263 


MATIONAL Diploma, 
^ of Examinations 


Results 
for, in 


Agriculture, 326; in Dairying, 


331 


National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, Exhibit at Newcastle 
Show, 283 

Naylor, Death of Mr. J. R., 312, 


xxn 


Now Implements, 248 

Newcastle Show, 1923, The, 240-248 

— Attendance at, 247 

— Awards of Prizes at, Ivii 

— Entries for, 242, 243 

— Reooiptb and Expenditure at, x 

Nitrate of Soda, 353 

Nitre-cake and nitre-cake super¬ 
phosphate experiments at Wo¬ 
bum, 163 

Nitrogenous Top-dressings for Com 
Crops, experiments on at Wo¬ 
bum, 146 

Nitrolim experiments at Wobum, 
163 

North-Eastern Secondary School’s 
Exhibit at Newcastle Show, 280 

Notes, Communications and Reviews^ 
230-240 
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QAT Grasses, 14 
^ Oats, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom, in 1922 and 1923, 
212, 215, 223, 224 
— Varieties of gcowo. at Woburn, 
137 

Oatmeal Siftings, 350 
Of^ials of the Society, v 
Oldershaw (A. W.), Crops for Ensi^ 
lagSy 39-49 

Onion, ^d, prevention of, 150 
Orchard and Fruit Plantation Com* 
petition, 306 

Ores, radio-active, esperiments at 
Woburn, 162 


pABASlTlC Mange in Horses, 339 
^ Peas, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom in 1922 and 1923,213, 
216,223, 224 

Peas and Oats as crop for ensilage, 
44 


Peel (W. R.), Stock Farming on 
Arable JLandy 29-38 
Perennial Rvesrass. 15 
Patters’ Patent Cold Starter, 251 
Phonolit, experiments with at 
Woburn, 163 

Pig-Feeding, experiments on, 174 
Pig Weigher and Loader, 259 
Pigs, Kximber of, in Great Britain, 
in 1922 and 1923, 215, 223 
—Prices of, in 1923, 218, 228, 229 
Plantations and Estate Nurseries 
Competitiony 1923, 291—305 
Pot CultTue Station at Woburn, 
The, 157 

Potash and Kitrogen for Potatoes, 
experiments on at Woburn, 146 
Potato Bigger, 256 

— Disease, prevention of, eaperi- 

ments at Woburn, 142 

— Planter with artificial Manure 

Sower, 256 

Potatoes, il^ces of in 1923, 219 
—Produce, Acreages and Yield per 
Acre of, in United Kingdom, in 
1922 and 1923, 213, 216, 223, 
225 


PouHry-Keeping on the Farm^ 93- 
110 

Povltry Manure, 354 
Powdered Sewage Manure, 364 
President for 1924, 313, xxxix, lii 
— Thanks to, at Genei^ Meetings, 
xxxvi, Iv 
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Principal Additions to the Library, 


Prize List for Leicester Show, 1924, 
316, 317 

Proceedings at Annual General 
Meeting on December 12, 1923, 
xlviii 

— at General Meeting in Newcastle 

Showyard, July 4, 1923, xxxi 
Produce, Acreage and yield per 
Acre in Principal Crops in 
United Ejngdom in 1922 and 
1923, 224, 225 

— Farm, Law Cases concemmg, 

209 

Pumping Plant driven by Charcoal 
Gas Producer, 255 
Pure Seed production, 172 


Q UARTER Evil, 347 

Queen Victoria Gifts Fund, 
Grants made by, 324, xxx 


P ADIO-AOnVE ores, experiments 
with at Woburn, 162 
Railway Compames, Thanks to, 
xxxvi 

Railway Fires Act (1905) Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1923, 200 
Ransomer, H. C., ** Equipment for 
the Farm and the Farmstead,’* 
237 

Receipts and Expenditure at New¬ 
castle Show, X 
— Ordinary, xiv 
Red Clovers, 17 

Reduction of Charges for Space at 
Shows, 317, 318 
Refuse Materials, 353 
Rent and Mortgage Interest Re¬ 
striction Act, 1923, 200 
Eeport of Council to General Meeting, 
December 12, 1923, 312-326 
Beport of Judges on the Orchard or 
Fruit Plantation Competition, 
1923, 306-311 

Beport of Judges on ^ Plantations 
and Estate Nurseries GompeH^ 
Hon, 1923, 291-306 
Beport of the Steward of Dairying, 
Newcastle Show, 1923, 260-279 
Beport on the Forestry Exhibition at 
the Newcastle Show, 1923, 286- 
291 

Beports of the Departmentcd Com¬ 
mittee on Distribution and 
Prices of Agricultural Ptodnas, 
230 



Awards of Live Stock Prizes at Netocasth-on-Tyne^ 1923. cxsiii 


Class 379 .—Large Black Sows, born in 1922, before July I. 

8268 X. (910, Si Chang^on.^)— Hasky B. Basyaao, Tinten Manor, St. TndF, Cornwall, for 
Tlsien Black Bess 43Ed 78420, bom Jan. 4; «. Witham Xiptree 1st 11103, d, Tinten 
Black Bess 21st 17238 Inf Boss of the Valley 3855. 

8282 n. (£5 .)—Jahss Puynau, Barringdon, Bxeter, for Comwood Lass STih 90966, bom 
March 8, bred by J. H. Glover, Comwood; s. Elalton Hero 13241, d. Comwood Lass 
58th 38332 by Fentongollon Xalk 9455. 

8298 m. (S3.)— Ai^fbjs) Playlb, Bassingbonm, Cambs, for Saltcote Ladybizd 7th 80832, 
bom Jan. 2, bred by F. B. May, Heybridge, M^don, Essex; a. Basaingbonm Bing- 
leader 14627, d. Saltcote Ladybird 3rd 55364 by Baffilngbonm Achilles 1st 14079. 

8275 B. B.— THOMAS Bokrows, Brook Farm, Uffculme, Devon, for Brook Lass dith. 

E. C.--3272, 8283, 3292, 8297, 3303, 3304. 

0.—8269, 8270,3278, 3277,8284, 3285, 8286, 3288, 3295, 8305. 


Glass 380 .—Large Black Sows, born in 1922, on or after July 1.® 

8324 L (£10.)—Miss Hay-Mohat, Firs Farm, Malvern WeUs, for UdHeather Snsan 2nd 
97256, bom Jnly 2; a. Maxwelltonn Black Prince SOth 20361, d. McHeather Lady Sooty 
2nd 38866 Cleave Victor 9711. 

8307 n. (£5 .)—Habry B. Basxabb, Tinten Manor, 8t. Tndy, Cornwall, for Tinten Daffodil 
6th 89882, bom Jnly 8j a, Westpetherwin Chief Ist 14433, d. Tinten Black Bess 40th 
85736 by FentongoUan Lad 10567. 

3388 m. (£8.)—WiiLLUf Wibts, Marlwood, Thombnry, Glos, for Lnstleigh Merrythonghi 
92494Jbom Jnly 8; a. Bywell Arrow 13857, d. Vahan Meixythonght 17588 by Trevls- 
Onite vahan 4845. 

3332 B. B.—Chasxbs Tobd, CoUego Farm, Swineshead, Boston, Lines, lor Swineshead 
Ga w tiffl n 2nd. 

H. 0.—3312,3328, 3329, 8834, 8835. a--3308,3319, 3320, 8325, 3336, 3387. 


Class 881 .—Three Large Black Sows, bom m 1923. 

8859 L (£10.)—^Thouas Wahns, TrevlseLnite Manor, St. Mabyn, Cornwall, for Teevisanite 
Leveilsidss 73rd 101286, Tra^nita Levehddes 74ih 101288 and Trevisanite Levmdes 
76ih 101290, bom Jan. 6; e. Kendra Trevisqnite 2nd 16903, d. Trevisqnlte Levelstdes 
19 B 44034 by Moorland Principal 7753. 

8340 JL (£5.)—Harry E. Bastard, Tinten Manor, St. Tndy, Cornwall, for Tmten Pdmzose 
Ist 99024, Tinten Ftimrose 2nd 99026, Tinten Pnmxose 3rd 99028, bom Jan. 7; t. Bialton 
Hero 13241, d. Tinten Black Bess 87th 48128 by Trevisqnite Padstonian 7973. # 

3344 M. (£3.)—F. P. Browh, Kingston Farm, Chillerton, Me of Wight, for Eingstoii Jeanette 
102052, Kingston Isabel 102054 and Blngston Joan 102056, bom Jan. 2; e. Swineshead 
Hero Ist 22109, d Kingston Diligent 81466 by Trevisqnite Snipiise 9583. 

3352 B. B.—CAPTAiH Pbboy MnsKER, Rondham Hall, Attleboron^, for Boodham Boiim- 
dity. Bondham ESnerva and Boodham Gaiety. 

H. 0.--8846, 8361,8358. a~-3348, 8350, 3854, 3356, 3358. 


Gloucestersliire Old Spots.^ 

Oass 382. —CthuceateraMre Old Spots Soars, bom in or b^ore 1921. 

3862 L (£l(k Cham^on,* Ss Champion.*)— Stakzey H. Bapoce, Hoimwood, Westbmy-on- 
Trym, Bristol, for Hoimwood Dauntless 4275, bom March 7,1921; a. Ashton Bloomer 
1741, d. devehiU Beanty 11327 by Snlton 4th of Hollywood Tower 461. 

8372 IL (£5*)—F. B. Rypbr, Langham Hall, Blakeney, Norfolk, for SmokeF Ben 2nd 4511, 
bom March 30,1911, bred by L. G. Collett, Merle Honse, Evesham, Worcs: a. Winter¬ 
bourne Tom 1196, d. Birdlip Bantam 4224 by Birdlip Spot 06. 

8869 JJL (£3.)*~TB]ji EXORS. OF THE LATE A. B. PXHEINGTOY, Windlo Hall Farm, St. Helens, 
for Bundle Actor 3403, bom AprU 22,1920; a. Offley Wonder 1702, d. Wlndle Ambition 
6908 by Failand Chappie 006. 

8361 B. B.—OL Aliegtoh, Zdttfe Barford, St. Boots, for Kingswood Teoman. 

H. C.-3373. 

Glass 388 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, born in 1922, brfore July 1. 

3380 L (£16.)— Leopold G. Collett, Mere House, Evesham, for Smokey ApoUo 4978, 
bom Jan. 9; a. Almonsbniy Apollo 4978, d. Smokey Rose 9438 by Lad 731. 

3390 n. (£10.)—Tou Wells, The Manor Dairy, Galphay, Rlpon, for Galphay Bon-Suoh« 
bom June 4; a. Zthells Major 3978, d. Galphay Bonnuful 12568 by Sporting Hafor 1633* 

^ Silver Challenge Cup, valae Twenty Guineas, given by the Large Black Pig Society for 
the beat Sow in d^es 378-380. 

* Prizes given by the Large Black Fig Society. 

* £106 towards these Prizes were given by the Gloucestershire Old Spots Fig Society. 

* Silver Challt^nge Cup, value Twenty Gnineab, given tiitougb tiie Gloucestershire Old Spots 
Pig Society for tbe Best Boar In Classes 382-385. 

* Silver Ctialleuge Cup, valne Forty Guineas, given through the GloueesteitiiiiQ Old 
Spots Pig Society for the best Boar or Sow In Classes 382-888. 
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3383 HL (£5.)—Major Herbert Museer, O.B.E., Hushford Hall, Tlictford, for Braziers 
Ifester 4818, bom Jan. 5, bred by J. W. Hoble, Westhorpe, Stowmarkot; s. Star Easton 
Harlequin 2847, d. Braziers Annecy 3695 by Beccles Commander 742. 

8389 B. N.—F. Haroee TERNBiEUi, Lower House Farm, Llantwit Major, Cardiff, for Down¬ 
side Major. 

Class 884.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, bom in 1922, on or after July 1. 

3400 L (£I2.)--Mrs. Lloto, Croydon Bectory, Royston, Herts, for Dolanoothy King Solo¬ 
mon 5188, bom Aiig. 6; e. Chelfont Pilot 4064, d. Bromley Lady Oodlva 6th 13507 
by Shaw Lone Duke. 

3894 IL (£8.)—Miss B. G. CORY-WRidHT, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Page 5069, 
bom Ang. 22; s. Chalfont Pilot 4064, d. Croxton Fiction 16th 7340 by Hobwell Monarch 
1028. 

3398 HL (£5.)—Sir F. Heryey-Batherst, Bx., D.S.O., Sombome Park, Winchester, for 
SombozM Star 5146, bom Hov. 23; «. Somborno Reserve 4323, d. Pylewell Beauty 13678 
by Ashton Bloomer 1741. 

3402 B. H.~The Exobs. OE the £ATB A. E. PiEEiNOTON, Wlndle Hall Farm, St. Helens, 
for IdEliam Heather Jock. 

H. a-~3401, 3403, 3405. 

Class 385.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, bom in 1923. 

3407 L (£32, & B. H. for Champioau^l—STAKBEY H. Baeoch, Holmwood, Westbury-on- 
Irym, Bristol, for Holmwood Master 5149, bom Jan. 4; r. Woodstock Henry 4109, U. 
Holmwood Idly of the Valley 15612 by Ashton Bloomer 1741. 

3400 n. (£8 .)^Eewabj> Caxtewell, Bowsley Hall Farm, Derbyshire, for Peaklaad Major, 
bem Jan. 2; s. Crank Major 4244, d. Wyehnor Fancy 4th 44 by Ehyd Duke. 

3416 HL (£5.)‘~-Shebriff & SONS, Lemsford, Hatfield, Herts, for Hashes Premier 1st, born 
Jan. 14; «. Ayot Premier 4721, d. Hashes Blossom 1st 15317 by Hashes Duko 3008. 

3417 B. H.^oen H. Thohab, Cudleigh Court, Spetcliley, Worcester for Gilslake Charlie. 
H.a—3420. 

Class 8S6.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Breeding Som, bom in or before 1921. 

8430 1. (£10, B. N. for Champion,* & Champion.')~-HEiiRY Matthews, Down Farm, Winter¬ 
bourne, Bristol, for Thombniy Ballet Girl 13710, bom June 18,1921, farrowed Jan. 20, 
bred by Bennett and Howard, Thombnry, Gios; a. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. Thorn- 
bury Begum 8941 by Gilslake Admiral 907. 

3437 XL (£6.)—The Exors. OF THE eate A. E. PxLKiNaTON, Wlndle Hall Farm, St. Helens, 
Lancs, for Wlndle Prim 13459, bom March 8,1921, farrowed Jan. 7; s, Omey Wonder 
1792;, d. Windle Pride 4613 by Collingwood Jumbo 543. 

3439 HL (£8.}—Herbert James Stapv, Hall Farm, Eedgrave Dlss, for Bedgrave Jewess 
lat 14813, bom Jan, 4,1921, farrowed March 2; s. Patchway Monarch 1233, d. Wllllam- 
strip Janet 2nd 423 by Williamstrip King William 8th. 

3431 BLN.—Major Herbert Musker, O.B.E., Eusbford Hall, Thetford, for Thombnry 
Bucideu 

H. C.-~3436, 3438. 

Class 887.— GUmcesiershire Old Spots Som, bom in 1922, before July 1. 

3447 L (£15, £; B. H. tor Champion.*)—B bkkett & Howard, Quarry Farm, Thombnry, 
Glos, fOr ISunenbnry Beetle 2nd 15305, bom Jan. 10; «. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. Thorn- 
bury Beetle 5236 ^ Battlcboroug^ Prince 627. 

3457 XL (£10.)—Sherrife Ss Soss, Lemsford, Hatfield, Herts, for Hashes Dnoheas 10th 
16227, bom March 13; a. Gilslake Soldier 3127, d. Hashes Duoliess Ord 13980 by Harle¬ 
quin of Hollywood Tower 911. 

3449 m. (£5.)—Miss B. G. Cory-Wrxoht, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Polyanthns 
15866, bom Feb. 9; a, Bromley Duke 2691, d. Croxton Fiction 16th 7340 by HobwoU 
Monarch 1028. 

8446 B. H.—Bennett A Howard, for Thombury Beaver. 

H. 0.—3453. 


Class 888 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Som, bom in 1922, on or after JvJy X. 

3470 Z. (£12.)— Miss B. G, Cory-Wbioht, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Perhaps 
16707, bom Aug. 22; a. Chalfont Pilot 4064, d. Croxton Fiction 16th 7340 by Hobwell 
Monarch 1028. 

3472 XL (£8.)— Mrs. Ldoyd, Croydon Rectory, Royston, Herts, for Dolancothy Qneen of 
S^ba 16993, bom Aug. 6; a, Chalfont Pilot 4064, d. Bromley Lady Godiva 0th 13507 
by Shaw Lane Duke 3079. 


* Silver Challenge Cup, valne Twenty Guineas, given through the Gloucesterehlre Old 
Spots Pig Society for the best Boar in dosses 382-385. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, valne Forty Guineas, given through the Gloocesieiahire Old Spots 
Pig Society for tise best Boar or Sow in CHaases 382-388. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given through the Glouccstuishlro Old 
Spots Pig Society for the best Sow in Classes 886-388. 
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3473 m. (£5.)— Henry Matthews, Down rarm, Winterbourne Bristol, for devehiH BEaggie 
26734, bom July 1, bred by Henry Bridgman, Clovehill farm, Downend, Bristol; s. 
Fronchay Forester 4125, d. dapcotc Loyalty 3rd 9265 by Coorabe Commander 1st 2161. 

3474 R. N.-^Shesbiff & SONS, LemsCord, Hatfield, Herts, for Hashes Duchess 15& 

H. a—3476. 

Class 389.— Three Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, born in 1923. 

3478 1, (£12.)--Bennett & Howard, Quarry Farm, Thomburj*, Glos, for Thornbury Buirow. 
Thombury Bounty and Thombuzy Barrow, bom Jan. 13; «. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. 
Thombury Beetle 5286 by Battloborough Prince 627. 

3480 XL (£8.)—Sherbief & Sons, Lemsford, Hatfield, Herts, for Hashes Blossom 8th, Hashes 
Blossom 9th and Hashes Blossom 10th, born Jan. 24; «. Ayot Premier 4721, d. Hashes 
Blossom 3rd 15319 by Hashes Duke 3068. 

8477 DL (£5.)— Stanley H. Badock, Holm wood, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, for Hdm-' 
wood IBstress 17018, Hdmwood Monitzess 17017 and Hmmwood Lady 17016, bom Jan. 
4; s. Woodstock Henry 4199, d. Holmwood Lily of the Valley 15612 by Ashton Bloomer 
1741. 

3481 B. H.—Herbert Jambs Staff, Hall Farm, Redgrave, Diss, for Princess lat, Fxineess 
2nd and Pzineess 3rd. 

B. 0.~B484. 


LiucolnsMre Curly-Coated. 

Class 390.— Lincolnshire Gurly-Cocded Boars, born in or before 1922. 

8480 L (£10, Si Champion.^)—F. J. CAimwEnn, Manor Bouse, Sibsey, Boston, Lines, for 
Bifid Prince 2iid 4643 <T.N. 133), bom Jan. 20,1021, bred by W. Abbott, Swaton, Billing- 
borough, lines; «. Ponton Prince 4103, d. Bold Bvolution by Carrington Grange Evolu¬ 
tion 2nd 1380. 

3485 B. (£5.)— Fredebige E. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, Lines, for Fishtolt Leafier 4575, 
bom Feb. 9,1921, bred by Arthur Clifton, Fishtoft, Boston; e. Burton Haigh 4463, d. 
Fishtoft Abundance 12092 by Wigtoft Grandee 3925. 

Class 891.— LincolnsHre Curly-Coated Boars, bom in 1923.** 

3492 X. (£10, £e B. H. for Champion.^)— Gershok Simpson, Lowdham, Hotts, for boar (T.H* 
87), born Jan. 12; s. Caythorpe Bob 4487, d. Charnwood Jewel 26th 12650 by Wigtoft 
Ghamwood 4361. 

8488 XL (£5,)— Frederick B. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, Lines, for boar (T.H. 920), bom 
Jon. 3; «. Fishtoft Leader 4575, d, Wigtoft Helen 3id 12154 by Carrinton Grange Mascot 
2nd 4287. 

3491 B. N."-'Georob Freir, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Hlcholos, Spalding, for Deeping 
Ashleaf 3rd. 

B. a—3489. 

Class 392.— Lincolnshire Ourly-Coated Breeding Sows, born in or before 1921. 

3498 L (£10, St Cham]fioiu’)~*GEBSHOM Simpson, Lowdham, Hotts, for Charnwood Jewel 
26ih 12650 (T.H. 903), bom Jan. 4,1021, farrowed Jon. 12; e. Wigtoft Charnwood 4361, 
d. Charnwood Jewel 15th 11890 by Eeol Dick 3801. 

8486 XL (£5.)—F. J. Caudwedl, Manor House, Sibsey, Boston, Lines, for SSifivnie Lass 
12080 (T.H. 76), bom Jan. 22,1921, farrowed April 4; s. Burton Lass 4185, d. Midville 
Beauty 23id 11618 by Curly S971. 

3500 B. H.'—W. B. WnoiAMSON, Vine Cottage, West Banks, Sleaford, for Sleaford Painted 
Lady. 

H. a--3499. 

Class 393.— Limolnshirc Curly-Coated Sotos, bom in 1922. 

3504 L (HO, ft B. H. for Champion.*)— Georqe Freir, Tolethorpe House, Deeptng St. Hlcho- 
las, Sliding, for Deeping Violet Isi, born Jan. 20, bred by F. Eiehardson, Bourne Fen, 
Bourne, Lines; «. Deeping Boyal Ist 4153, d. Twenty Violets by Deeping Bold Bing 
40S7. 

3502 XL (£8.)— Frederick B. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, Lines, for Wigtdtt 5th 12160, bom 
Feb. 12; $, Carrington Grange Mascot 2nd 4387, d. Wigtoft Mercian 12164 by Cham- 
wood Peacemaker 2nd 4207. 

3503JBrH.—F. J. CAtnoWELL, Manor House, Sibsey, Boston, Lines, for Uidyille Lady 1st. 
a—3505. 

* (ammpion Prise of £5 6a. given by the XinoolnshlreCurly-Gooted Pig Breeders' Association 
tor the beet Boar in Glasses 890 and 891. 

* Prises given by the XincolnshlFe Cnrly-Coated Fig Breeders' Association. 

* Champion Prise of £5 fie. given by the Ltneoinshire Oorly^Coated Fig Breeders' Associa¬ 
tion tor the best Sow in daaees 392 and 893. 
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Class 394. —Three Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Sotos, bom in 1923. 

8509 1 (910.)— Fredebioe B. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, Lines, for sows, bom Jan. 8: s. 
Pishtofb Leader 4576, d. Wigtoft Helen 3rd 12164 by Oarrlngton Grange Mascot 2nd 4287, 

8510 IL (£5.)— Harold H. Bowser, The Holmes, Kirton Holme, Boston, Lines, for H<dme8 
Fade’s 28th. 27th and 28tfa, bom Jan. 8; «. Flshtoft Leader 3rd 4575, d. Holmes Pride 
5th 12324 by Caythorpe 4487. 

8508 B. N.—WnLiAH Abbots, Swaton, Billingborongh, Lines. 

E. C,—3513. 

Cumberland. 

Class Z^S.-'-Cumberland Boars, born in or before 1922. 

3516 L (910, & Ghainplon.^)->'WiLLXA 2 i Parein-Moore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Cumberland, 
for Wyndham Hero 3998, bom Oot. 10, 1921, bred by E. Muse, Brocklebank, Wigton, 
Cumberland;«. Caldew King 1726, d. Molly 2523 by Tristram Shandy 429. 

3519 XL (^.)—JOHE^ Steel, M.B.C.VS.,Sonthley, Wigton, for BoyalForttme 3023 (T.N.,C.22), 
bom Jan. SO, 1921; s. Hoyal 1254, d, Dorothy of Bedrstone Gate 1280 by Abel 2nd 1172. 

3514 XXL (98.)—^ JoBN Aederson, Bt., Dykdiead, Blackford, Carlisle, for Staodsnre 
Tlsconnt (TJN’. B.92), bom Oct. 8, 1922, bred by Mr. Bowerbahk, Penrith: a. First 
Grade 1753, d, Madge 13th by Phillip of Fauld 1834. 

3520 B. N.—^Albert Wbzobtuae, Middle Herrington Dairy Fann, Sunderland, for Gladiator 
ot Blackoombe (T.N., D.15), bom July 7, 1922, bred by J. Kerr, Bed Hall, Wigton; 
s, Volway Hen^ d. Bed Hall Daisy by Kirkbride Minor 1792. 

E. 0.-3617. 

Class 896. —Cumberland Boars, bom in 1923.* 

8523 L <910, & B. H. for Champion.^}--JoHK S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for Bowston 
Modu (T.N., E.?), bom Jan. 20; e. Parton Height 1242, d, Janet 2nd 4169 by Squire 
of Aikton. 

3528 XL (95.)^oen Steel, MJt.C.V.S., Southley, Wigton, for SoutUeyWhite Swdl (T.H., 
S.L.J., B.17), bom Jan. 24; s. Boyal Fortune 8028, d. Southley White Bud 2694 by 
Tristram Shandy 429. 

3524 XXL (98.)>-;roHN S. Jordan, for Bowston Monarch (T.N;» E.11), bom Jan. 26; a. South- 
ley Gold Gain, d. Bordose Orp^ Girl 8452 by IBtatm Hei^t 1242. 

8525 B. H.— John 3. Jordan, for^mton PresideiDt. 

H. a—8530. C.—3532. 

Class 897. —Cumberland Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1921. 

8537 L (910, & Ghampion.*)—J ohn S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for Janet 2nd 4169 (T.5r., 
C.8), horn March 5, 1921, farrowed Jan. 20, bred by J. B. Threlkeld, Ashes, Wigton; 
a. Squire of Aikton, d. Witch of Aikton 1294 by Prince Thomas of Aikton House 409. 

8539 XL (95.)— John Botitledob, Old Silloth Dairy, Silloth, Cumberland, for Seabreeze of 
end SMom 2651, bom March 20, 1919, farrowed Feb. 13, bred by the late John Slack, 
BUtterlees, SiUoth, Gmnherland; a. Wolsty King 764, d. Blitterlees Peggy 1074. 

3540 XXL (98.)—JOHN STEEL, M.B.C.y.S., Southley, Wigton, for Conceit 1600 (T.K., S.L.J., 

* A.5), horn Jan. 26,1919, farrowed Feb. 10; a. His Nibs 696, d. Giddy Girl 608 by Oughter- 
side 67. 

8538 B. H—WiLLEAif Parszn-Moore, Whitdiall, Mealsgate, Chimborland, for Erie Corbison. 

H. 0.—3543. 0.—3535, 3536. 

Class 898. —Cumherlcmd Sows, born in 1922, 

3554 L (910, ft B. N, for €hainpton.*}--JoHN Steel, M.B.C.y.S., Southley, Wigton, for 
Southley Soubriquet 4368 (T.N., S.JJL D. 14), bom Jan. 28; a. Gold Mine 1768, d. Sooth- 
ley Bloom 2693 oy Tristram Shandy 429. 

3663 n. (96.)— John Steel, M.B.C y.4, for Southley Silver Dm 4367 (T.N., S.J.L., D.13), 
bom Jan. 28; a. Gold Mine 1768, d Southley Bloom 2693 by Tristram Shandy 429. 

8552 XXL (93.)-John Steel, M.B.C.y.S., for Southley Silver Com 4866 <T.H., S.J.L., D.15), 
bom Jan. 28 ; a. Gold Mine 1768, d. Southley Bloom 2693 by Tristram Shandy 429. 

8549 XL K.— John S. Jordan, Bowston Kendal, for Lonning Kan. 

H. a—8550. C,—3551. 

Class 899. —Three Cumberlcmd Sows, bom in 1923. 

8559 X. (910.)— John S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for sows, bom Jan. 26; a. Southley 
Gold Gain, d. Barclose Orphan Girl 3452 by Parton Height 1242. 

8560 XL (£5.)—John Steel, M.B.C.y.3., Southley, Wigton, for Soutoley You You, Sonthlay 
Cos and Southley Quits, bom Jan. 22 and 24; a. Boyal Fortune 3023, da. Skittles 3704 
by Lord Bowkes 1808, Southley White Bud 2694 by Tristram Shandy 429, and Southley 
Flash Girl 10th 3711 by Lord Bowkes 1808. 

8558 XXL (93.)— John S. Jordan, for sows, bom Feb. 6; a. Parton Height 1242, d. Skdton 
Sally 1684 by Lord Biches 702. 

8562 XL N.—WiLLiAU WHXTB, Prestwick H^l, Ponteland, Newcastlo>on-Tyne. 

H. ft—8557. 0.-4561, 8563. ___ 

1 C9ia]^on Prize of £5 given by the (himberlaad Pig Breedeiz* Association tor the beet 

]Bk)ar in g 95 and 396. 

* Prizes given by the Cumberand Pig Breeders* Association. 

* Ghamiaou Prize of £5 e^ven by the Cumberland Pig Breeders* Association for the best 

Sow in Glasses 897 and 898. 
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Wessex Saddlebacks. 

Class 400.—TTesdea; SaddUbach Boars, horn in or before 1921. 

3567 L (£10, & Ghaiopioii.^)^T. L.MiLBTiN>Aabe Warren Hoose, Overton, Hants, for Ashe 
Plant 2 m 650, bom Jan. 29,1921; «. Ashe Plant 72, di Caer Girdle 438 by Caer Zing- 
maker 9. 

3566 H. (£5.)—T. L. HCiitTiN, for Ashe Mae 2nd 680, bom Feb. 2,1921; a. Holbnry Lancer 
100, d. Ashe Mercy 243 5^Melchet Cooper 2. 

3564 B. H.— Major Arthur Bkswis, Pc^ampton, Overton, Hants, for Horman Pblham. 

B. 0,—«566. 


Class 401 ,—Wessex Saddleback Boars, born ♦» 1922.* 

3674 t (£10 .)—Sir W. G. Watson, Bt., Snlhamstead Park, Beading, for Oakley Master 
1205, bom March 6, bred by Major Brewia, Polhampton, Overton, Hants; a. Horznan 
Polham 661, d. Oakley Mary 244 by Melchet Cooper 2. 

3573 H. (£5.)—DoifBiN SmTH, Mackrey End, Hazpenden, for Aipenden Sme Type 1464, 
bom Ati& 3; 9, Horman Zing Offa 219, d. Hornsey Tme Type 930 
3570 B. N.—Dr. WnUAU H. FORSsaw, Slythehnrst, Ewhnxst, Guildford, for Slythehmst 
PbeeatBlng: 

H. a—3572. 


Glass 402 .—Wessex Saddleback Boars, born in 1923. 

3585 X, (£10.)—Stansbt Whztb. Offlcy Grange, Hitchim for OSa Hero, bom Jan. 2; a. 

Offa Emperor 1170, d Offa Agatha 1718 by Norman JE^g Offa 219. 

3577 n. (£5 .)—Dr. Wiluau H. Forsraw, Slyth^nrst, Ewhurst, Guildford, for Slythehmst 
Bofain Hood 1693, bom Jan. 12; a. Slythehnrst Hoyal Oak 934, d. Slythehurst Bracken 
4938 by Ashe Mac 2nd 680. 

3587 B. N.—-F. B. WizRiNSON, Cavendish Lodge, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Sherwood Success. 
H. 0^-8576. C.—3686. 


Class 408. — Wessex Saddleback Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1921. 

3588 L (£10, A B. N. for Ghan^on.^)— T. L. Martin, Ashe House, Overton, Hants, 

for Ashe Mercy 2nd 2638, bom Feb. 2,1921, farrowed May 1: a. Holbnry Lancer 190, 
d.'*iBh9M6£^v 243 by Mclchet Coopv 2. 

3594 n. (£6,)--^TAffEgp*W]a3tTB,'“Offiey Grange, Hitchin, for OfEa Prea 2707. bom March 9, 
1921, fanowed April 2; a. Norman l^iilg Offa 219, d. Creation of Brigbstcne 291 by 
Duke <ff Brifl^tone 22. 

3589 B. N.—T. lTmartin, for Pride ol Ashe 2nd. 


k Glass 404 .—Wessex Saddleback Sows, bom in 1922.* 

3599 L (£10,)—Dr. Wdxuk H. Fobshaw, Slythehnrst, Ewhnist, GuUdfoid, for Slythehmst 
Brammn 4938, bom Jan. 21; a. Ashe Mac 2nd 680, d. ShilUnglee Blossom 659 by Hew- 
shott 33. 

8696 n. (£5.)—MAJOR Arteur Brrwib, Polhampton, Overton, Hants, for Oakley Mkry 2nd 
4929, bom March 6; a. Norman Polham 661, d. Oakley Mary 244 by Melchet Cooper 2. 
8608 B. M—STANUsy WBITB, Offley Grange, Hitchin, fOr Ofb IGtrate 1st 
H. a—8607. 


Class 405 .—Three Wessex Saddleback Sows, bom in 1923. 

3609 L (£10.}— Major Arthur Brbwxs, Polhampton, Overton, Hants, for Oakley Stonia 
2nd 7316, Oakley Stonia 3id 7317 and Oakley Salutation 7314, bom Jan. 1; a. Norman 
Polham 661, d. Oakley Stonia 1551. 

8615 IX. (£5.)— Stanlby Wextr, OMey Grange, Hitchin, for QjBa Snocess 1st and Snd, and 
Offa Snnshine^ bom Jan. 2; aa. Offa Canute 125 and Norman Zing Offa, da. Offa Doreen 
4845 by Offa Edmund 471 and Creation of Brigbstcne. 

3610 R. K.—Dr. WauAic H. Fobshaw, Slythehurst, Ewhurst, Guildford, for Slythehnrst 
^....«--*dil&dd Maxioot Sbaansodc of Slythehmn and Sunshine ol Slythehmst. 

H. a—3611. C.-3014. 


> Silver Challenge CtijN value Fifty Guineas, given by the Wessex Saddleback Tig Society 
for the best JMr or Sow In Classes 400-404. A Silver Medal is given by the Wessex Saddle¬ 
back Hg Society to the Breeder of the Champion Pig. 

- Prises given by the Wessex Saddleback Hg Society. 
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Essex. 

Class 406 .—Essex Boars, born in or before 1921. 

3019 L (£10.)~J. IIEGINAID Tinney, Church End Earm, Eickling, Newport, Essex, for 
Banoston Beigxuer 771 (T.N. 2521), born Jan. 10,1021, bred by A. and H. Turner, Barn- 
ston Hall, Bunniow, Ebscx; s. Bamston Baron 131, d, Bamston Began 928. 

3010 H. (£S,)—A. J. Cousijra, Cressing Lodge, Biaintree, for Tdlyfour Angus 811 (T.N. 
3321), born July 4, 1921, bred by A. McCombie, Fclstead, Essex; s. Butlands Bufus 
4S7, d, Tillyiour BAtideeu 2570 by ^otIqis Becord 445. 

8618 B. N.— Edwaiu) H. Sykes, Fryerning Grange, Ingatestone, for Fryeming Claudios 1st. 


Glass 407. —Essex Boars, born in 1922.^ 

3620 1. (£10. & Champion.^)— Ashton, MACbtrsB & Sxsss, Fryeroing Grange, Ingatestone, 
for Walden Gener<»ity> bom Jan. 10, bred by A. T. Grccnsladc, Little Walden Park, 
Saffron Walden; a. Chclmer Archbishop 789, cf. Walden Treasure 2ud 8020 by Walden 
General 539. 

8623 n. <£5.)^W. A. Bobikson, Egerton Hall, Malpas, for Broidc SSSsteipieoe 18th 1425 
<T.N. 5750), bom Aug. 17, bred by B. Browning-Smith, The Brook, Great Tey, Essex; 
e. Brook Mastoriueee 215, d. Brook Bashmii Girl 1138 by Found Chief. 

3624 B. N.—Walteh C. V. Schwieb, Tewes Farm, Little Sampford, Braintree, for Brook 
Hasteipieee 8th. 

H. G.—8261. 


Glass 408 .—Essex Boars, bom in 1923. 

3688 X. (£10.)—W. Lawhence Taylor, Galleywood, Chelmsford, for Galleywood Emperor 
2nd 528, born Jan. 2: «. Fryeming Farmer 617, d. Abhingdon Queen 4864 by Pound 
Chief 113. 

3633 XL <£S.)— Eeware H. SIXES, Fryeming Grange, Ingatestone, for boar, born Jan. 3; 

a. Fj^erningClaudius Ist 845, d. Fryeming Folly 8rd 3134 by Bamston Claudius 1st 7. 
3637 B. N.—B. Browning Smite, The Brook, Great Tey, Belvcdon, for Brook Ifiasterpieoe 


Class 409 .—Essex Breeding Sows, born in or before 1921. 

3644 X. (£10.)~-O. W. and J. Parker. Bradwell-on-Soa, Southminstcr, for Ghehner Cdia 
4^0, born Nov. 20, 1920, farrowed Jan. 12, bred by IXou. Mrs. Hoore, Cecil House, 
Brentwood; s, Bamston Claudius 7, d. Proud Sw»irtJ02:; 

3639 n. (£6.)— A, J. COUSINS, Crcbslug 3jO^hK0,-B«aniree, for Ckessing Duohess 8nd 30 M) (T.N. 
2438), boiu Jan. 0,1921, farKara^o. 21; s. Webidcld Beau 547, d. Crossing Buchess 
1868 by Laguna Champioergo. 

3649 "SL M.—W. Lawkw^1?<^^ob, Gaily wood, Chelmsford, for Ashingdon Queen. 

H. C.—3610. 1““* 


Class 410 .—Essex Sows, bom in 1922.^ 

3056 L (£10, B. N. for Champion.*)—BSMSLEY dt Bekbley, Great Wakoriug, Essex, for 
Bailing Countess 6642 (T.N. 4687), born July 25; a. Chelmer Comsack 745, d. Barling 
Wiiat'b Wanted 4182 by Londwick King George 349. 

3650 n. (£5.)—^A. J. Cousins, Cressing Lodge, Braintree, for Cressing Mope 5th 7182 (T,N. 
4982), bom July 4; a, Govers Jupiter 897, <f. Cressing Hope 2nd 4950 by Westflcld Beau 
647. 

365? B. K.— Hemsley Si Ekusley, for Bailing Blainond. 

H. C.—3659. 


Class 411 .—Three Essex Sows, born in 1923. 

3668 L (£10.)— Walter C. V, Schwier, Tewes Farm, Little Sampford, Braintree, for sows 
born Jan. 4; a. Brook Masterpiece 8th, d. Emma of Tewes 3812. 

366? XL (£5.)-^. W. and J. Parker, Bradweil-on-Sea, Southminster, for BradwsUl Poly* 
anthus Snd 8080, BradweU Poppy 2nd 8082, BradweU Nellie Snd 8094, bom Jan. 2 and 3; 
e. Peace Daniel 407, ds, BradweU Mary 1096 by Broxted Duke 17, and BradweU BnUe 
1070 by Broxted Duke 17. 

3065 B. N.—CsaARLEs Cousins, JenkinB, Stisted, Braintree. 

H. a—3670. 


* Prises given by tibte Bssex Pig Soetety. 

S * ^nC^^ ^1^10 fluluoas, ^ven bv the Essex Pig Society for the best Boar oi 






